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BOOK  III.    CHAP.  lY.— Continued. 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  CANONS  AND  CEN- 
SURES)  WITH  THEIR  OBLIGATIONS  AND  POWERS  OVER 
THE    CONSCIENCE. 


RULE  IX. 


Excommunicationy  i folded  upon  a  light  Cause,  bincbt  exter- 
nally hut  not  intemalb/s  bu/t,  if  it  be  inflicted  upon  an  unju^ 
Cause^  it  binds  not  at  all. 

1.  This  latter  part  of  the  rule  is  evident  and  consented  to  by 
all.  For  in  this  the  civil  «and  ecclesiastical  power  differ.. 
The  civil  power,  if  it  condemns  the  innocent,  hath  effect 
upon  him,  and  does  afflict  or  put  him  to  death :  but  the  eccle- 
siastical power  does  nothing,  unless  the  man  hath  done  tlie 
misdiief  to  himself.  For  God  having  undertaken  to  verify- 
what  the  church  does,  it  must  be  supposed  tliat  the  church 
must  do  right,  else  God  will  not  verify  it;  and  then  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  but  that  the  governors  ecclesiastieal  liave  sin- 
ned. ^^  Ejiciunt  oves  qui  contra  justitiam  de  ecclesia  sepa- 
rantj"  saidi  St.  Jerome " ;  "  They  that,  against  right,  cast  a 
man  from  the  church,"  they  are  ill  shepherds,  "  and  drive  the 
sheep  "  from  their  folds  where  Christ  loves  to  see  tliem :  and 
therefore  Alexander  II.  ^  says  that  "  unjust  excommunica- 
tions are  not  to  be  slighted  and  neglected;"  and  Gerson*^ 
says,  *it  is  honourable  to  the  Church,  tliat  such  a  prelate 
should  be  resisted  to  his  face.'  But  this  in  case  of  injustice 
and  manifest  abuse:   such  are   those  excommunications   in 

a  Id  Jerem*  cap.  xxiii.  b  .24.  q.  1.  c  Audlvimus. 

^  De  Vita  Spirit,  an.  Lect  2.  ad  em. 
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2  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH 

the  *  BuUa  coen®  Domini,'  in  which  those  persons  who  do 
their  duty,  who  do  not  consent  to  the  errors  and  abuses  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  read  good  books  that  discover 
their  horrible  impieties,  are  excommunicated :  it  is  *  brutum 
fulmen ; '  it  is  harsh  as  the  noise  of  peacocks,  but  does  no 
harm  to  them  that  are  intended. 

2.  But  now,  in  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  tjiere  is  diiBculty, 
and  it  is  occasioned  by  a  ^course  of  St  Leo  ^ ;  "  Let  not 
the  communion  be,  easily  or  lightly,  denied  to  any  Christian, 
nor  at  the  pleasure  of  every  angry  priest ;  because  the  min:d 
of  the  avenger  ought,  unwillingly  and  with  a  kind  of  grief,  to 
proceed  to  the  infliction  of  vengeance,  even  upon  a  great 
guilt.     For  we  have  known  some,  for  slight  actions  and  words, 
excluded  from  the  grace  of  the  communion, — and  a  soul  for 
which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  by  the  infliction  of  this 
so  severe  a  punisliment,  wounded^  and,  as  it  were,  disarmed 
and  spoiled  of  all  defence,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
devil,  that  it  might  be  easily  taken."     By  which  words  St 
Leo  seems  to  say,  that  he,  who,  for  a  trifling  cause,  is  excom- 
municate, does  nevertheless  feel  all  the  evils  of  that  greatest 
censure.     He  says  well  and  true :  but  he  does  not  say,  that 
he  is  separate  from  God, — that  he  shall  perish  everlastingly, 
— ^that  God  will  in  heaven  verify  what  is  done  upon  earth ;  but 
he,  reproving  this  impiety,  that  the  greater  excomnmnication 
should  be  inflicted  for  trifles,  tells  the  real  evils  which  do  fol- 
low:  for  the  excommunicate  being  separate  from  the  com- 
munion, denied  the  prayers  of  the  church,  banished  from  the 
communion  of  saints,  is  divested  of  all  these  excellent  helps 
and  spiritual  defensatives  against  the  power  of  the   devil. 
Now  this  is  very  true,  though  the  case  were  wholly  unjust ; 
and  much  more,  if  the  cause  be  something,  though  not  suf- 
ficient.    *  De  facto '  the  man  is  deprived  of  the  helps  of  the  • 
church,  and  the  advantages  of  holy  ordinances :  and  though 
God  will,  if  the  man  be  a  good  man  and  devout,  hear  his  pri- 
vate prayers,  and  supply  him  with  secret  strengths,  and  in 
his  behalf  rebuke  the  devil ;  yet  it  is  a  worthy  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  St  Leo,  to  consider  that  this  evil  was  done  for  lit- 
tle things,  and  that,  for  so  small  occasions,  God  should   be 
put  to  his  extraordinary  way,  and  the  man  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  the  ordinary. 

*^  In  his  93d  epistle. 
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3. '  But  whetiter  this  sentence,  t3o  slightly  inflicted,  de 
Teally  bind  the  soul  before.  God,  is  a  question  which  Origen  « 
inquired  into,-  but  durst  not  affirm  it;  but  concludes  that  it 
obliges  in  the  church  and  before  men :  for  whether  it  obliges 
before  God  or  no,  "  Deus  scit;  nos  autem  pronunciare  non 
possumus,  secundum  quod  scriptum  est,  '  Nolite  judicare,*  '* 
"  God  duly  knows,  but  we  must  not  judge.**  But  yet  if 
it  be  his  unhappy  lot  to  fall  into  such  a  calamity,  ^^  factum 
valet,  fieri  nondebuit;**  the  ecclesiastical  ruler  did  very  ill 
in  it^  yet  the  man  is  bound  to  the  church.  "  Qui  ergo  in 
peccato  levi  correptus — non  se  emendat,  nos  quidem  sic  eum 
debemus  habere,  quasi  publicanum,  et  ethnicum,  abstinentes 
ab  eo,  ut  confundatur ; "  ^^  He  therefore  that  is  taken  and  ex- 
conununicate  for  a  small  &ult,.  and  will  not  amend,  we  must 
esteem  him  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.**  Indeed  the  church  hath  put  a  heavy  and  an  un- 
equal load  upon  such  a  person,  and  hath  erred  greatly;  for 
no  man  is  to  be  separate  from  the  church  of  God,  but  he  that 
separated  himself  from  God,  and  hath  left  his  duty;  but 
therefore  if  the  church  do  excommunicate  him,  whose  action 
or  words  though  it  be  faulty,  yet  it  can  consist  with  the  state 
of  a  good  man,  and  does  not  destroy  the  love  of  God, — the 
censure  was  too  heavy  as  to  the  external,  and  Mse  as  to  the 
internal;  for  the  man  is  not  Mien  from  God,  but  does  com- 
municate with  the  head,  and  continues  to  receive  of.  the  spi- 
rit of  Christ. 

4.  But  yet  even  such  a  man  is  boimd  externally :  for  this 
is  the  meaning  of  that  famous  saying  of  St.  Gregory^;  "  Pas- 
tOTis  sententia  etiam  injusta  timenda  est ;  '*  "  The  sentence  of 
a  bishop,  though  it  be  unjust,  is  to  be  feared ;  **  that  is,  though 
it  be  in  a  cause,  that  is  not  great  and  competent  enough,  but 
if  it  be  in  a  light  matter,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared;  not  only  be- 
cause the  man  is  deprived  of  the  prayers  and  communions  of 
the  church  (which,  though  it  happen  to  an  innocent  person, 
is  a  great  evil,  and  therefore  is  to  be  feared  though  it  be  in  all 
senses  unjust) ;  but  also,  because  it  binds  the  man  that  is  de- 
prehended  even  in  a  light  feult,  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
and  satisfections  of  the  church.  The  burden  is  very  great, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed ;  but  when  it  is,  it  must 
he  suffered,  because  no  repentance  can  be  too  great  for  any 

•  Tract  C  in  Matt.  '  In  Evangel  homil.  26. 
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sin :  and  although  the  bishop  made  a  false  judgment  concern- 
ing the  man,  and  he  does  not  stand  so  before  God  as  before 
the  church,  that  is,  for  his  first  little  offence ;  yet  being  cen- 
sured and  unfortunatiB,.  if  he  refuses  to  obey  that,  which  is  in- 
deed too  much  to  be  imposed,'  but  ni^ill  do  him, no  hu]!t,  it  is 
not  his  first  little  sin,  but  his  great  contempt,  that  is  to  be 
accounted  for  before  God  with  the  greatest  severity. 

5.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired,  in  what  cases  only  excom- 
munication may  be  lawfully  inflicted;  the  answer  is  easy: 
but  I  choose  to  give  it  in  tiie  words  of  the  fathers,  because 
there  is  in  this  case  reason  and  authority  too,  "  Ubi  peo- 
catum  non  est  evidens,  ejicerede  ecclesia  neminem  possu- 
mus,  ne  forte  eradicantes  zizania,  eradicemus  simul  cum 
ipsis  etiam  triticum : "  so  Origen  ^ :  "  Unless  the  fact  be 
evident,  no  man  must  be  excommunicate,  for  else  we  may 
peradventure  root  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares."— But  that  is 
not  enough. 

6.  No  man  must  be  excommtmicate  but.  he  that  is 
"  peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,"  "  a  grievous  and  a  scan? 
dalous  sinner ; "  so  St.  Gregory '» :  and  like  to  this  is  that 
of  Aristotle ;  AiaXurioy  ov  irda-iv,  dhJXd  r<H$  dniroig  lioL  rr^v 
/*o;;^^f/av,  «  We  must  not  separate  from  every  sinner;  but 
from  the  intolerable  and  malicious." — For  what  should  a 
man  proceed  to  violent  remedies,  when  a  gentle  application 
will  malce  the  cure  ?  and,  for  a  trifling  cause,  to  cut  a  man  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  is  to  do  as  the  man  in 
llie  fable,  that,  espying  a  fly  upon  his  neighbour's  forehead, 
went  to  put  it  off  with  a  hatehet  and  struck  out  his  brains. 
And  therefore  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Worms  '  decreed, 
"  Ut  nullus  sacerdotum  quenquam  rectae  fidei  hominem  pro 
parvis  et  levibus  causis  a  communione  suspendat:  praeter 
eas  culpas  pro  quibus  antiqui  patres  arceri  jusserunt  aliquid 
committentes :  "  "  In  the  infliction  of  cen&ures  the  church 
should  follow  the  practice  of  the  primitive  fathers,  excom- 
municating no  true  believer  but  for  some  very  grievous  fault." 

7.  Neither  is  this  sufficient  of  itself:  a  scandalous  sin 
s^one  is  not  enough;  for  excommunication  is  the  last  re- 
medy. ^'  Omnia  prius  tentanda  quam  bello  experiendum ; " 
When  nothing  else  will  do  it,  then  this  is  to  be  used :  for  if 

^In.  Josue.  homiL  21.  *^  In  5.  Penit.  Psal.  '  C«n.  2. 
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the  man  will  be 'amended  by  private  correction,  or  by  public 
admonition,  if  he  be  ready  to  hear  his  brother,  or  to  obey  the 
churchy — ^why  should  he  be  esteemed  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican  ?   "  Si  non  .^udierit  ecclesiam,"  is  the  condition  of 
using  the  keys;  "  If  he  will  not  hear  the  church: " — so  it  is 
in  the  charter;  if,  being  publicly  conVict  and  reproved  by 
the  bishop,  he  will  not  be  humbled,  but  renudns  incorrigible 
and  perseveres  in  his  sin,  then  he  is  to  be  excommunicated  and 
smitten  witli  the  anathema.    Like  to  this  is  that  of  Chrysippus : 
Ilfotnfxci   ra   ju^ev  okwg  ira^aTrstAftee<r^ai,  ri  Sh  fMX.poi$  emarpo^s 
fuy^iysir    rd    $e    eie)    jutfi*C'/v,    rx    bs    oKws    5<aAoVfiw;   d^icS/tr^ou. 
"  Some  things  are  to  be  turned  from,  with  our  head  a  little 
aside;  and  from  some  things  we  must  run  away :  some  things 
are  more  earnestly  to  be  avoided :  and  from  others  we  must  be 
parted  for  ever."     So  St  Gregory  in  the  place  above  cited. 
>'  Spirituali  gladio  superbi  et  contumaces  necantur,  dum  de 
ecclesia  ejiciuntur ; "  so  St  Cyprian  ^ :  "  The  proud  and  con- 
tumacious are  slain  by  the  spiritual  sword,  when  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  church." — "  Inobediens  truncatiir,"  is  St 
Jerome's  *  expression ;  ^'  He  tliat  is  rebellious  or  disobedient  to 
the  discipline  and  correction  of  th6  church,  is  to  be  cut  oiF.*' 

8;  Now  all  these  must  be  joined  tc^ether.  If  the  fact  be 
not  notorious  or  proved,  a  man  must  not  be  so  severely  smitten 
we  know  not  why.  And  if  the  fact  be  evident,  yet,  unless  it 
be  great,  it  deserves  not  the  bluest  punishment.  For  the 
judge  is  cruel,  and  not  just,  that  puts  a  man  to  death  with 
torments,  for  spitting  in  his  parlour :  and  the  judgment  of  the 
church,  being  nothing  else  but  an  effective  and  terrible,  de- 
claration of  the  judgment  of  God,  must  not  be  exterminating 
and  final,  for  things  of  little  concernment,— but  according  to 
the  wisdom  which  we  see,  and  the  mercy  which  we  hop^  for. 
And  after  all,  if  it  be  evident  and  great,  yet  the  last  remedy 
must  not  be  used  at  first :  and  a  man  will  not  have  his  arm  cut 
off  fOT  a  felon  upon  his  finger,  or  the  gout  in  his  wrist,  or  an 
ulcer  that  can,  by  any  other  means,  be  cured.  But  when  in 
a  great  pestilence  and  danger  of  infection,  there  is  no  other 
remedy :  when  the  fire  rj^es  desperately,  and  can  by  no  other 
means  be  stopped;  then  pull  the  house  down,  and  separate 
the  infected  from  the  city ;  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  chiurnel* 
houses,  and  the  society  of  the  dead. 

^  Lib.  1.  ep.  U.  »Epist  1. 
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9*  This  caution  Gerson™^  instances  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters. For,  saith  he,  not  every  contumacy  against  the  orders 
of'  courts  ecclesiastical  is  to  be  punished  with  this  death* 
If  it  be  in  matters  of  faith  or  manners,  then  the  case  is  comr 
petent ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  money  and  fees,  besides 
that  the  case  is  full  of  envy  and  reproach,  apt  for  scandal  and 
to  bring  contempt  upon  the  church,  the  church  hath  no  direct 
power  in  it ;  and  if  it  have  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power^ 
then  for  diat  a  civil  coercion  must  be  used.  It  is  certainly 
unlawful  to  excommunicate  any  man  for  not  paying  the  fees 
of  courts;  for  a  contumacy  there  is  an  offence  against  the 
civil  power,  and  he  hath  a  sword  of  his  own  to  avenge  liiat. 
But  excommunication  is  a  sword  to  avenge  the  contumacy  of 
them,  who  stubbornly  offend  against  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  in  that,  wherein  Christ  hath  given  her  authority,—^ 
and  that  is,  in  the  matters  of  salvation  and  damnation  imme- 
diate, in  such  things  where  there  is  no  secular  interest,  where 
tliere  can  be  no  dispute,  where  the  offender  does  not  sin  by 
consequence  and  interpretation,  but  directly  and  without  exp- 
ense. But  let  it  be  considered,  how  great  a  reproach  it  is  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  if  it  be  made  to  minister  to  the  co^ 
vetousness  or  to  the  needs  of  proctors  and  advocates;  and 
if  the  church  shall  punish  more  cruelly  than  civil  courls 
for  equal  offences :  and  because  she  hath  but  one  thing  to 
strike  withal,  if  she,  upon  all  occasions,  smites  with  hef 
sword,  it  will  eitlier  kill  too  many,  or  hurt  and  affiright  none 
at  all. 

10.  Spiritual  censures  must  not  be  inflicted,  for  tempo-* 
ral  causes,  in  questions  of  right  and  secular  concernment, 
for  which  the  civil  sword  is  sharp  enough  and  proper..  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  hath  been  very  usual  to  use  excommuniT 
cations  for  the  discovery  of.  thefts,  or  the  manifestations  of 
secret  actions.  Divers  examples  of  which  are  in  the  decretals 
and  later  canons  of  the  church ;  but  not  till  the  church  had 
been  extremely  corrupted  both  in  doctrine  and  manners. 
But  this  advice  is  the  same  almost  with  the  former,  and  re«^ 
lies  upon  the  same  reason.  But  who  please  to  see  more  of 
it,  may  see  it  in  Gerson  "• 

11.  As  a  corollary  to  these  advices,  I  am  to  add  one  things 

»"  De  Vita  Spirit.  Anim.  Icct.  4.  corol.  T. 

n  Ibid,  et  serm.  in  concii  Rhetncns.  partit  2.  eoii»id.  2.  provis.  2. 
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that  is  of  great  use  and  consideration,  and  tbat  is,— •That 
when  a  law  is  made,  that  whoever  shall  commit  such  a  fact, 
shall  be  ^  ipsofecto'  excommunicate,— it  must  never  be  under- 
stood of  the  greater  and  proper  excommunication ;  -fv  if  it 
be,  it  is  unlawful  and  it  is  ridiculous.  For  the  abscission 
from  the  church  is  not  to  be  used  but  after  all  other  remedies : 
when  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious,  and  the  person  called, 
when  he  hath  been  admonished  and  reproved,  and  called  to 
repentance, — if  after  all  he  refuses  and  rebels,  then  he  is  to 
be  cut  off,  else  not :  and  therefore  no  man  is  ^  ipso  facto '  cut 
off.  The  offence  alone  deserves  it  just  as  it  deserves  damna- 
tion :  but  because  God  is  pleased  graciously  to  call  a  sinner 
to  repentance,  and  cuts  him  not  off,  till  he  hath  refused  his 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  the  church  must  do  so  too,  fol- 
lowing the  economy  of  God;  for  if  the  church  kills  on  earth, 
and  God  saves  in  heaven,  it  is  clear  she  hath  not  rightly  used 
her  power,  and  therefore,  must  not  kill  at  the  first  dash. 

12.  If  therefore  it  be  inquired,  ^whether  all  such  sentences 
in  law,  which  declare  a  man  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  *  ipso 
&cto '  excommunicate,  be  unlawful,'  the  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  is  fierce  against  them,  answers  o  affirmatively  and  confi- 
dently, and  disputes  well  against  them :  but  his  reasons  are 
overvalued  by  him,  and  are  not  demonstrative ;  for  they  all 
rely  upon  this  preposition, — That  no  man  can  be  tied  to  be 
executioner  <rf  any  sentence  against  himself;  which  I  have 
proved  to  be  false  p.    What  then  do  such  sentences  effect 
more  than  others  which  are  comminatoiy,  and  threaten  the 
sentence  only  to  be  inflicted  by  the  judge  if  ihe  crime  be  de- 
lated and  proved  ?  Gerson,  saith  he,  learned  thus  to  answer 
from  his  master, — "  That  the  judge  in  sudi  cases,  when  the 
fact  is  proved  or   confessed,   may  pass  to  sentence  without 
any  further  judicial  process ;  which  in  other  cases  be  cannot 
do."— 'But  Gerson  and  his  master  would  fisiin  have  been  at  a 
new  thing,  but  they  could  not  hit  it  right.     For  whether  any 
such  thing  was  effected  or  no,  or  whether  any  more  was  in-* 
tended,  is  not  a  matter  of  conscience ;  for  this  whole  proceed'^ 
in^  is  not  the  ministry  of  the  keys,  but  wholly  a  human  in- 
vention, done  with  great  reason,  and  is  of  prudent  conduct^ 
and  warranted  by  precedents  in  Scripture :  and  since  in  those 
places,  where  many  such  laws  are  made  and  used  it  is  certain 

^  Lib.  5.  de  Rep.  Eecles.  cap.  9.  n.  23,  24.  P  Chap.  2.  rule  2; 
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that  the  lawgivers  intend  more,  and  more  is  practised,  it  i^  not 
tme  what  Gerson's  master  told  him, — that  these  laws  produced 
nothing  but  a  power  to  the  judge  to  proceed  summarily.  And 
^QKS&tl^  hiehmei^x  answered  right  in  the  point  of  law,  nmr 
•*^li  Uie  c^se  of  conscience;  aiid  yet  he  said  well,  that  ,such 
jsentences  of  excommunication  do  not  oblige  others  to  abstain 
from  the  society  of  the  excommunicate*  It' is  true,  but. not 
for  his,  or  for  the  reasons  of  the  learned  archbishop  of  Spa- 
Jato;  but  for  this  reason,— because  these  sentences  do  not  in- 
tend to  involve  the  offender  in  the  greater  excommunication, 
which  is  not  to  be  inflicted  but  upon  him,  that  hath  singed 
grievously,  and,  after  admonition,  refuses  to  amend.  For  if 
die  greater  excommunication  were  intended,  the  laws  were 
.imlawful,  and  the  sentence  unjust.  For  a  crime  in  manners 
is  like  an  error  in  faith :  this,  without  pertinacy,  is  not  heresy, 
-«— ^d  that,  without  contumacy,  does  not  deseirve  excommu- 
nication.    But  what  then  ? 

13.  Therefore  all  those  laws,  whidi  inflict  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  ^ipso&u;to,'  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
lesser  excommunication,,  and  th^y  mean  thus  much  only,— ^ 
.That  the  church  dedajres,  that  all  such  criminals  are  obliged 
to  confess  their  sin^  to  abstain  from  the  communion  till  they 
have  truly  repented,  to  submtit  themselves  to  the  judgment  oi 
.their  spiritual  guide,  to  receive  discipline  at  his  hand,  and. 
manners  of  emendation ;  and  in  this  sens^e  the  laws  are  pious 
and  reasonable,  useful  and  of  gre^t  effect:  but  how  much 
the  conscience  of  the  cril^oinal  is  by  them  obliged,  is  a  secret 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  but  this  we  know,  that  where 
such  laws  are  used  and  understood,  witliout  such  submission 
and  amends,  a  man  that  desires  to  be  good,  can  have  no 
peace  of  consdence. 

14.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  those  ancient  cancms  of  coun- 
cils, which,  for  light  causes,  impose  and  decree  the  sentence 
of  ex<x)mmunication.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  ^ 
decrees  him  to  be  excommunicate,  ^'  qui,  sacerdote  verbum 
faciente  in  ecdesia,  egressus  de  auditorio  fiierit,"  ^^  who  shall 
go  out  of  the  church  before  the  sermon  be  ended." — Very 
pnany  of  the  same  nature  might  be  produced,  but  they  all 
mean  the  sime  thing:  that  he  that  is  delinquent  in  the  in- 
stance, when   he  is  delated  and  convict,  shall  be  separate 

.  n  Cap.  24. 
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awMle  from  the  commHnSon  (for  that  was  the  disdpline  of 
those  times),  and  llinist  into  the  place  of  public  penitents* 


RULE  X. 

It  is  not  Idnffid  to  communicate  with  tTi/Ose  whom  the  Church 
hath^  by  a  just  Sentence^  excomniuniccUed. 

I.  That  is,  aH  prohibited  communion  is  unlawful :  as  if  they 
be  driven  only  from  holy  offides,  then  we  must  not  admit 
sudi  persons  to  our  assemblies;  if  a  civil  intercourse  be 
prohibited,  llial  the  criminal  by  shame  might  be  brought  to 
repehtaM^,  dien  that  also  must  be  denied  him:  for  if  be  be 
boond  by  the  censure  of  the  church,  then  we  also,  who  are 
dte  tehtives  of  that  coercion,  are  tied  to  do  our  duty  to  the 
ohurdi. 

2.  To  which  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  in 
St.  Cyprian  r :  <<  Wherefore  (saith  he)  althougli  there  be  some 
of  our  coUeagUes  that  think  it  fit  to  neglect  the  divine  disci- 
pline, and  dd  rashly  communicate  witli  Basilides  and  Mar- 
tialis,  this  thing  ought  not  to  disturb  our  faidi ;  since  th^  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Psalms  threatens  sudi  persons,  saying,  ^  Thou 
ltiEu»t  hinted  discipline  ttod  cast  my  words  behind  thee :  if  thou 
sawisst  Bi  thief,  thou  cfidst  go  with  him^  Md  Wert  partaker  with 
the  adulteters.'  He  shows  that  they  were  consorts  and  partakers 
of  other  men's  sins,  who  were  joined  with  the  delinquents. 
But  this  thing  also  the  apostle  Paul '  writes,  saying,  ^  They 
are  whisperers,  backbiters,  liaters  of  God,  who  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
•them  that  do  them.  For  (saith  he)  they  that  do  such  things, 
are  Wotthy  of  death.'.  He  manifests  and  proves  that  they  are 
'Wiorthy  of  death  and  shall  come  to  punishment,  not  only  that 
do  evil,  but  they  who  consent  to  them  that  do  evil;  who 
whilst  by  an -unlawful  communication  they  are  mingled  with 
evil  sinners,  and  t^t  will  not  repent,  are  polluted  with  tib:e 
contract  of  the  guilty,'and  because  they  are  joined  in  crimes, 
they  are  not  separated  in  punishment.'' 

'  Lib.  1.  cp.  4.  »  Rom/i.  29—31. 
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3.  The  church  having  so  good  warrant  from  Scripture 
proceeded  to  add  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  those  that  would 
not  verify  her  sentences  of  just  excommunicaticms.  For  when 
some  had  got  a  trick  to  meet-in  hcnises  and  pray  in  conven- 
ticles, because  they  were  forbidden,  or  did  voluntarily  refuse, 
to  enter  into  churches,— the  council  of  Antioch^  took  notice 
of  it,  and  forbade  all  such  coxnmunions  and  assemblies  and 
intercourses  imder  the  pain  of  excommunication.  But  this 
was  decreed] by  the  canons"  commonly  called  Apostolical, 
'<  Si  qms  cum  excommunicato  saltem  in  domo  simul  oraverit, 
iste  communione  privetur,"  ^^  He  that  prays  with  an  excom- 
municate person^  so  much  as  privately  in  a  house,  let  him  be 
deprived  of  the  commuiuon."-^The  same  we  find  often  in 
tihe  ancient  epistles  of  the  popes ;  in  the  second  '  and  in  tibe 
finirdi 7  coimdl  of  Carthage,  in  th^  first  council  of  Toledo'^ 
aad  in  the  synod  at  Auxerre*  in  France,  in  the  first  council 
of  Bracara^,  in  the  council  of  Touraine  %  and  the  council  of 
Vemet**. 

4.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  one  caution,  and  to 
be  reduced  to  practice  by  another.  (1.)  Although  the  church 
excommunicates  them^  that  communicate  with  exeommuni'!* 
eates,  yet  it  is  always  to  be. understood,  that  tilie  partners  are 
only  smitteii  with  a  lesser  excommunication,  and  obliged  <mly 
externally^  not  internally.  For  there  may  be  many  cases 
very  fiivorable,  in  which  an  innocent  person  may  inno-* 
eently.  communicate  with  a  heathen  and  a  publican:  and 
therefcNre,  in  such  cases,  in  which  a  man  does  not  take  part 
against,  or,  directly  or  by  intention,  despise  the  church,  or 
give  countenancci  strength,  or  increment  to  the  ^in  of  the  exr 
communicate,  but  with  simplicity  pursues  other  lawful  pur- 
poses, and  designs  nothing  of  these,  he  is  only  tied  to  give 
satis&ction  to  the  church:  but  is  not  guilty  before  God. 
For  the  places  of  Scripture,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  above 

*  mentioned,  are  only  spoken  of  such  persons,  who,  by  their 
society  approve^  and  in  their  hearts  do  consent  to,  such 
crimes.  But  every  man  that  goe^  along  with  them  in  their 
journey,  or  in  their  merchandise,  does  not  go  along  with 
them  in  their  crime;  and  yet  if  they  be  forbidden  to  go  along 

t  Cap.  2.  "  Can.  10.  aut  11.  »  Cap.  7. 

y  Cap.  73.  ■  Cap.  16.  •  Cap.  39.  ^^C 

^  Cap.  33.  '  Cap.  8.  ep.  21.  «*  Cap.  .9. 
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the  road  with  them,  and  yet  will  do  it,  they  may  justly  be 
presumed  to  go  along  in  their  consent  and  approbation :  and 
therefore  the  church  does  well  to  forbid  such  to  come  to  her 
communions,  till  she  be  satisfied, — ^that  is,  till  the  contrary 
does  appear,  or  amends  be  made.  But  because,  in  many 
cases,  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear,  and  in  more 
cases,  the  contrary  is  true,  whe^r  it  dm  be  made  to  appear 
or  no, — ^therefore,  in  such  cases,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
the  companion  of  the  excommunicate  is  only  bound  in  die 
&ce  of  the  diurch  by  such  censure,  tmd  not  in  the  court  -^ 
heaven.  And  to  this  accords  thaCof  St  Leo^*;  ^^  Certainly 
when  any  such  cause  does  happen,  that,  for  the  heinousness 
of  some  crime  conmiitted,  any  one  is  justly  deprived  of  the 
communion,  he  alone  ought  to  be  punished,  who  is  involved 
in  the  guilt :  ^  nee  pardceps  debet  esse  supplicii,  qui  consort 
non  docetur  fuisse  commissi,'  ^  neither  is  he  to  partake  of  the 
punishment,  that  was  not  a  consort  of  the  fieu^t.' " 

5.  (2.)  This  rule  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  with  this 
caution, — that  the  church  intends  not  to  forbid  any  such  in- 
tercourse or  communion,  to  which  we  stand  pre-obliged  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  any  law  of  God,  or  of  the  civil  supreme 
power,  from  which  the  church  cannot  absolve  us.  Tlie 
sentence  of  excommunication  does  pot  enjoin  a  son  not  to 
help  his  aged  father,  nor  the  physician  to  give  him  physic 
in  his  sickness,  nor  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  and  talk 
with  their  landlord  about  his  and  their  necessities,  nor  the 
feudatory  to  pay  homage  to  his  lord :  to  prohibit  natural  or 
civil  duties,  the  ecclesiastical  power  hath  nothing  to  do.  If 
the  civil  power  hath  forbidden  a  civil  duty,  he  may,  and  then 
the  subject  is  civilly  bound  in  all  things  but  where  God  hath 
commanded  a  duty.  For  .  even  the  king  cannot  command 
a  wife  not  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  husband,  nor  a  child 
to  his  mother.  To  these  they  are  bound  by  God,  though 
they  die  for  it;  and  if  the  prince  be  angry,  yet  God  is  well 
pleased. 

6.  For  although  the  supreme  power  can  forbid  even  an 
action,  that  is  of  itself  good  and  pious,  and  we  are  in  the 
proper  circumstances  bound  to  obey  him,  and  in  this  case  also 
obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  yet  when  the  piety  is  ne- 
Q^sary,  and  not  under  choice  and  counsel,  but  under  a  com- 

•  EjHst.  93. 
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mandment,  the  king  and  the  bii^p  singly  or  conjunctly  have 
no  power  to  forbid  it  ^  .,  ^       . 

Ou  y&p  rt  tth  Tff  xov^ff,  »XX'  iut  sroT«  .    ',  . 

Zj  ToDra,  xouMg  oToiir  l^  erou  '^^»i|* 

^^  For  these  things  axe  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  of  am 
eternal  rectitude,  and  no  man  knows  when  they  did  begin." 
For  upon  this  account  Antigona  in  Sophocles^  defends  the 
fact  of  burying  her  dead  brother  against  the  king's  command- 
ment Even  the  gods  themselves,  that  is,  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world,  are  subject  to  these  laws.     So  Euripides  s : 

*AXX'  o{  d^iol  ff^fwufft^  )^o}  xiffon  Mparw 
v6fio^  }t6fMf  yhf^  rot;;  ^lod;  i^yoiz/ifd'a, 

This  law  rules  them  that  rule  the  world :  and  therefore  the 
Greek  tragedy**  does  rarely  weU  call  these  laws  wi^lieoiasj 
because  all  men  and  all  things  are  under  their  feet  It  is,  as 
Pindar '  calls  it, 

Snarm  ti  xo)  it^ea^rwy^ 

^<  a  law  that  is  the  king  of  all  things,  mortal  and  immortal." 
And  therefore  exconmxunications,  though  verified  by  the  se- 
cular power,  cannot  forbid  the  necessary  and  dutiful  inter- 
courses of  relations,  or  the  issue  of  any  duty  commanded  by  a 
former  obligation  in  the  law  of  God. 

7.  But  if  the  church  will  take  her  measures  from  the  words 
of  her  commission, — ^which  as  they  are  her  only  warrant,  so 
they  are  the  best  rule, — the  external  effect  of  excommuni- 
cation is  this  only,  that  we  esteem  him,  that  refuses  to  hear 
the  church,  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.     If  we  account  and 
use  him  so,  it  is  bad  enough ;  but  then  we  have  no  warrant 
to  use  him  worse.     And  then  as  we  eat  and  drink,  and  talk, 
and  buy  and  sell,  witli  heathens^jEithout  sin, — ^why  also  not 
with  exconununicates,  this  precept  notwithstanding  ?     I  say, 
*  this  precept  notwithstanding,'  for  it  is^>more  than  an  indul- 
gence or  a  leave  to  use  them  so ;  it  is  a  commandment :  the 
rulers  and  stewards  of  God's  household  are  tied  to  separate 
refractory  criminals  firom  the  sound  part ;  and  tJie  people  are 
bound  to  be  separate,  for  they  also  have  a  share  in  this  bind- 
ing and  loosing  by  way  of  consent  and  compliance,  and  veri- 

'  Erfurdt.  454.  pag.  32.  vol.  4.  '  Hecuba.  Porson,  799.  Ldps.  ed.  pag.  65. 

^  Sophocles.  CEd.  Tyr.  85?.  Erfurdt  vol.  5.  pag.  73. 
i  Frag.  Jncert  1.  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  1.  pag.  58. 
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fication,  according  to  that  of  St.  Austin  \  <^  Si  fratrem  babes 
pro  ethnico  et  publicano,  ligasti  ilium  in  terns ;  si  correxeris 
fratrem,  solvisti  ilium  in  terris.''  The  people  are  to  bind  and 
loose,  1h£^t  is,  to  esteem  him  that  is  bound,  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican, — and  to  assist  in  the  correcting  of  him,  by  bring- 
ing him  to  riepentance  by  the  instrument  of  shame.  But  this 
being  matter  of  office,  and  not  merely  of  benefit,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  a  precept,  and  not  a  leave  only,  a  commandment,  and 
not  an  indulgence. 

8.  But  then  if  we  inquire  to  how  much  and  to  what  man- 
ner of  usages  it  does  oblige  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  undierstand 
our  duty  best,  by  considering,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
si(Hi,  or  a  form  of  execration,  to  signify  impious  and  profane 
persons,  of  the  vilest  reproach.  Just  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ',  of  what  nation  soever  he  was,  yet  a  stranger  from  the 
covenant  of  God,  was  caUed  an  ^  Aramite'  or  a  ^  Syrian ;' 
and  when  St  Paul  said  that  St.  Timothy's  father  was  a 
*  GreeV  tlie  Syriac  interpreter  calls  him  an  *  Aramite :'  so 
here  a  heathen  and  a  publican  signifies  a  wicked  and  a  repro- 
bate person ;  as  we  call  cruel  people  ^  Turks :'  and,  in  the 
lime  of  the  holy  war,  all  very  vile  and  intolerably  vicious  or 
hated  persons  were  called  *  Saracens.' — *  Harlots  and  publi- 
cans* Christ  joins  together ;  so  •'publicans  and  sinners  *",*  the 
same  with  '  heathens  and  publicans.'  Meaning,  that  all  are 
contumacious  sinners,  who,  upon  admonition  and  ecclesias- 
tical correction,  refuse  to  repent,  or  to  be  accounted  enemies 
and  strangers  to  the  rights  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  enemies 
to  the  religion,  aiid  separate  from  God^  and  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  sense. 

9.  But  it  eannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  same 
usage,  which  the  Jews  gave  to  heathens  and  publicans,  we 
are  tied  to  have  towards  excommunicates.  That  we  must 
have  no  worse  is  certain,  but  not  such,  not  so  bad,  is  also 
very  true ;  because  ^our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  even  amongst 
them  aj^rove  of  those  harsh  and  contemptuous  usages; 
M  o-wyp^ff-S-a*,  xoWitr^ai,  arwea-^leiy^  vpocsp^ecbatf  they  woAld 
not  eat  nor  drink,  nor  trade,  nor  come  to  them. 

Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Qusedtum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos  n. 

k  De  Vcrbo  Domini,  homiL  15.         *  Levit.  xxv.  47.  "»  Matt.  xxi. 

n  Jnven.  Sat.  xiv.  104.  Ruperti,  2ded.  pag.  272. 
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They  frould  not  tie  common  civilities  or  chanties  to  an  iin^ 
dreumcised  man,  to  a  heathen.  But  when  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour had  used  them  better,  and  so  taught  others  to  converse 
with  them,  to  do  them  good  and  to  save  their  souls,  it  will  be 
very  reasonable  to  collect  from  hence,  that  Christ  did  not 
intend  by  tiiis  to  enjoin  us  to  such  treatments  of  tiie  excom- 
municates as  the  proud  Pharisees  gave  to  publicans  and 
heathens :  but  the  manner  of  speech  was  in  use  among  the 
Jews  to  signify  impious  persons  and  great  sinners,  and  so 
excommunicates  are  to  be  accounted. 

10.  That  therefore  which  remains  is,  that  the  usage  here 
intended  is,  tiiat  they  should  be  separate  from  the  commu- 
nion of  holy  offices,  from  partaking  in  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  that  was  the  known  use  of  the  words  of  ^  binding' 
and  ^  loosing'  among  die  Jews,  which  Christ  used  in  giving 
the  church  a  power  of  excommunication.  '  To  bind'  signi- 
fies to  forbid,  and  ^to  loose'  signifies  to  give  admission  and 
leave,  according  to  that  usual  saying  of  the  Jews,  ^^  there  was 
nothing  bound  by  Ezekiel  or  by  David  but  what  was  bound 
in  the  law," — that  is,  they  forbade  nothing  else.  So  that 
the  accounting  these  persons  separate  from  God,  and  for«- 
bidding  them  to  enter  into  the  conmiunions  of  the  sons  of 
God  in  the  mysteries  of  the&  religion,  is  all  that  can,  by  any 
probability,  be  inferred  from  hence,  excepting  what  is  super- 
added from  common  reason  and  tiie  laws  of  nature;  that  if 
beyond  this  tiiere  be  danger  of  receiving  hurt,  the  separation 
go  further :  and  therefore  the  aposties  gave  caution  to  their 
converts,  that  they  should  not  salute  or  admit  into  their  houses 
false  aposties,  because  of  the  imminent  danger;  but,  beyond 
this,  I  find  no  divine  commandment. 

11.  Whatsoever  tiierefore,  besides  these  things,  is  supers- 
added  by  the  laws  of  the  king  or  the  canons  of  the  church, 
is  to  be  obeyed  upon  those  accounts,  where  no  other  duty  is 
prejudiced;  and  therefore  in  tins  there  is  no  otiier  rule  of 
conscience,  but  that  we  first  attend  to  tiie  laws  of  God  conr- 
cerning  our  other  duties,  and  tiien  to  the  laws  of  the  king  in 
this.  But  in  tiie  tiling  itself,  exconununication  cuts  the 
refractory  sinner  from  the  communion  or  religious  intercourse 
of  the  church ;  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  brother,  or  a 
relative  in  our  religious  friendship  and  union..  The  offices  of 
humanity  and  civility  are  not  to  be  denied  to  him :  but  there 
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ought  to  be  no  dearness  and  proxfanity  of  fHendshlp :  we  are 
not  to  take  much  care  of  reproving  him;  his  ears  are  shut  to 
truth,  and  he  cannot  hear  good  counsel;  ^^  hujus  ergo  despe- 
randa  salus,*'  as  Cicero <>  said  of  the  like  persons;  unless  a 
new  hope  arise,  ^^  we  may  despair  of  his  salvation." 

12.  One  thing  more  I  -add,  diat  when  the  church  inflicts 
censures  upon  those  who  communicate  with  the  excommu-' 
nicates,  it  is  not  upon  a  real  belief  tliat  all  sudi  persons  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes^  by  secret  approbation  or  consent,- 
but  because  she  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  or  no ;  for  it  is 
a  just  legal  presumption,  and  hath  some  natural  probability 
that  it  is  so :  and  the  church  is  but  too  justly  ojBTended  and 
scandalized  at  such  communicatioins  and  intercourse.  But 
then,  on  all  sides,  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made ;  and  the 
church  must  not  be  so  offended,  when  he  that  communicates 
with  the  excommunicate,  apparently  does  not,  or  by  that 
communion  cannot  be  presumed  to,  partake  of  the  principal 
sin:  and  therefore,  besides  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  and 
illegal  proceedings  of  Hildebrand  against  the  emperor  Henry, 
excommunicating  him  upon  pretence  of  simony  in  the  matter 
of  investitures,  he  did  foolishly  and  unreasonably  excommu- 
nicate all  them  that  did  partake  or  converse  with  him.  For 
first,  the  church  hath  no  power  directly  to  make  laws  in  the 
matter  of  secular  conversation :  and  if  it  be  said,  ^  By  c<»i- 
sequence  and  legal  presumption  the  church  cimcludes  such 
persons,  that  communieate  with  the  excommunicates,  to  con- 
sent or  partake  of  the  crime ;'  that  is  according  as  the  matter 
is,  and  in  this  case  is  extremely  unreasonable  and  fooiiBhi 
for  it  cannot  be  ini^gined^  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor 
should  be  partners  of  the  bargains,  or  should  know  of  thran, 
or  believe  any  such  thing,  or  approve  it,  if  they  did  know  or 
believe  it;  and  the  communicating  with  their  prince  as  sub- 
jects could  not  infer  it,  with  any  seeming  probability,  that 
they  were  all  simoniacs. 

13.  But  then,  on  the  other  side,  the  sons  of  the  church 
must  be,  with  curiosity,  restrained  in  their  communions  with 
such  exconmiunicates,  whose  conversation  does,  with  pro- 
bability, involve  us  in  the  guilt  and  participation  of  the  prin- 
cipal crime:  and  this  is  especially  to  be  observed  in  sins 
about  government,  and  in  matters  of  persuasion,  that  is,  in 

*  De  Amieit  xxiv.  8.  Wetzel,  pag.  222. 
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matters  of  heresy  and  schisin;  for  '^  their  word  eat^th  like  a 
c&nker,"  that  is,  these  crimes'are  infectious,  and  scatta:  them- 
selves into  all  that  converse  with  them,  or  is  very  likely  so  to 
do ;  and  therefore  in  these  cases,  the  subjects  tnaylbe  more 
restrained  from  intercourse  nMth  excommunicates;  and  it  must 
be  a  greater  necessity  that  must  warrant  it,  than  may  pass  and 
be  allovtred  in  other  eases. 

14.  This  is  all  I  find  necessary  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  order  to  the  regulating 
of  conscience :  which  the  casuists  in  the  Roman  church  have 
handled  in  great  volumes,  and  make  it  commonly  the  one 
half  of  all  their  inquiries  and  ministries  of  conscience.  For 
all  the  questions  and  considerations  concerning  ^^  suspen- 
sions ;  irregularities ;  interdicts ;  depositions  and  degradations ; 
absolutions  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent ;  the  forms  of  ab- 
solution ;  reservation  of  cases ;  delegations  and  licenses ;  ab- 
solutions against  our  wills,  and  by  others  who  bound  us  not, 
and  upon  &lse  suggestions ;  absolutions  upon  condition  and 
reincidences ;  sentences  imcertain  and  unknown;  excom- 
munications comminatory  and  ^  ipso  &cto,'  papal  and  epis- 
copal, common  and  special,  principal  and  delegate;  by  re- 
gulars and  seculars;  the  exconununication  of  angels  and 
devils ;  of  fowls  and  beasts ;  Pagans  and  Jews ;"  and  thou- 
sands of  questions,  cases,  accidents,  incidents,  limitations  of 
times  appendant  to  all  these,  which  make  the  peace  of  con- 
science to  be  as  impossible  as  the  conduct  of  it,  all  these  are 
cut  off  by  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  plainness  of  divine 
institutions,  which  are  few  and  easy,  and  useful,  and  reason- 
able ;  wise,  but  not  perplexed ;  severe,  but  not  ensnaring.  But 
those  things,  which  are  introduced  by  human  authority  and 
rely  upon  secular  interests,  the  artifices  of  covetous  or  am- 
bitious men,  and  are  maintained  by  force,  and  false  or  uncer- 
tain painciples,  they  are  fit  for  the  ^forum  contentiosum,'  for 
<  courts  of  strife,'  but  not  for  the  court  of  conscience,  which 
is  troubled  by  any  thing  that  destroys  peace,  as  certainly  as 
by  that,  whidii  destroys  innocence. 

Sect.  3.     Of  Canons  ecclesiastical. 

That  wliich  I  am  next  to  inquire  of,  is,  concerning  the 
mor0  particular  persons  or  communities  of  men,  in  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  power  is  subjected,  and  where  we  are  to  find  the 
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records  of  ecclesIasticaT  laws,  and  from  whom  the  obligations  of 
conscience  do  proceed,  and  in  what  matters  their  authority  is 
competent,  and  their  canons  obligatory :  that  is,  to  what  and 
whose  ecclesiastical  canons  the  conscience  is,  and  how  far  it 
is,  bound. 


RULE  XL 


The  Comma  of  the  Apostles^  which  are  of  Order  and  ewterfuU 
Government^  do  oblige  the  Conscience  by  being  accepted  in 
several  Churches^  not  by  their  first  Establishment. 

1.  That  the  canons  which  the  apostles  made,  did  oblige  the 
churches,  to  whom  they  were  fitted  and  directed,  is  without 
all  question,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostie  i",  ^^  To  this  end 
also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether 
ye  be  obedient  in  all  things."  For  whatsoever  was  their 
ordinary  power,  yet  they  had  so  much  of  extraordinary,  had 
such  s^dal  conunksiona  and  warranties  from  Christ  had 
such  gifts  and  miracles  of  power,  so  much  wisdom,  so  much 
charity,  and  so  entire  a  government,  and  were  the  only 
fountains  from  whence  the  rules  of  the  church  were  to  be 
derived,  that  their  word  ought  to  be  a  law  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  and  a  precedent  to  them  that  should  hear  of  it :  it  was 
like  (the  pattern  on  the  mount,  to  which  all  churches,  in  equal 
circumstances  and  the  same  conjimction  of  afiairs,  might  con- 
form their  practices. 

2.  Thus  we  find  that  the  apostolical  decree  of  abstaining 
from  blood  was  observed  by  more  churches  than  those  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  which  the  canon  was  directed;  and  the 
college  of  widows  or  deaconesses,  though  provided  for  the 
first  ministry  of  the  churches  and  relief  of  ancient  widows, 
derived  itself  into  the  manners  of  the  western  churches,  and 
lasted  longer  than  there  was  need.  There  was  no  hurt  in  it ; 
the  reverence  to  the  persons  and  dignity  apostolical  was  foun- 
dation enough  to  bear  a  greater  burden:  but  the  retention 
of  such  canons  and  orders  was  just  like  the  retention  of  the 
judicial  laws  in   some  commonwealths,  which   they  did  in 

P  2  Cor.  ii.  9. 
VOL.  XIV.  C 
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^^S^^  tP  i^fee  ^vift^  wisdom ;  though  tbey  in  so  .dobg  ;4id 
piously  indeed,  bi^t  yet  did  not  imit9.te  .that  wisdom^  {by 
,^hi(ih  i^Q^e  laws  were  ;paade. 

3.  fBut  becanse  it  is  evident,  that  the  laws  of  oi;der  .itad 
government  were  fitted  to  times  and  places  and  present  ne- 
cessities, the  same  wisdom  that  so  fitted  die  laws  and  things 
together,  did  also  know,  that  those  rules  were  not  good,  when 
the  things  were  changed  and  grew  unfit  for  that  measure. 
The  apostles,  in  their  first  preachings  and  conversation  in 
Jerusalem^  instituted  a  coenobitic  life,  and  had  all  things  in 
common  with  the  believers ;  indeed  no  man  was  tied  to  it : 
and  of  the  same  n^^ture  were  their  canons,  counsels,  and  ad- 
vices, and  propositions  of  what  was  best.  But  that  advice 
related  to  the  present  necessities  of  believers:  they  were 
likely  to  suffer  persecution,  and  the  nation  was,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  destroyed,— and  therefore  it  was  prudence  to  sell 
<^eir  lands,  and  charity  to  divide  the  use  of  it.  But  if  any 
man  shall  say,  that  this  obliges  all  Christians,  he  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  if  tJiey  do  not,  then  it  is  certain,  that  their  laws 
oblige  according  to  the  subject-matter  and  .the  changing  rea- 
sons of  things ;  and  tiierefore,  not  by  their  authority  alone, 
but  by  their  authority  also  who  are  judges  of  the  reason  of 
things,  and  can  declare  with  obligation. 

4.  But  yet  further ;  the  orders  which  the  apostles  gave  to 
their  churches,  though  they  be  as  good  now  as  they  were 
then,  and  have  ecfusl  circumstances,  yet  unless  it  can  ap- 
pear, that  t^ey  by  them  intended  to  oblige  all  ages  of  the 
church,  although  they  were  not  free  men,  yet  they  are  free 
now.  Now  this  is  certain,  that  tiiey  gave  no  such  laws,  but 
what  they  received  in  commandment  from  Christ;  and  when- 
ever tiey  said  of  any  particular,  "  This  say  I,  not  the  Lord," 
they  gave  but  an  advice,  or  made  a  temporary  order;  but 
when  they  said,  "  This  we  have  received  from  the  Lord,"  it 
is  always  a  doctrine  of  Mth,  or  a  moral  commandment.  So 
that  tie  rules  of  order,  being  neither  of  these,  are  but  topical^ 
and  limited,  and  transient;  such  which  when  they  are  chosen 
by  the  rulers  of  churches,  they  become  c^ons  and  measiir^s 
of  practice,  but  else  not.  The  Apostle  made  an  order  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  that  men  should  not  pray  or  prophesy 
having  their  heads  covered ;  but  yet  in  France  the  preachers 
are  covered,  and  do  not  think  th^y  prevaricate  an  apostolical 
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canon ;  because  they  ^pp6sed  it  reached  no  furtliet  but  to 
that  chtardf,  or  at  least  VkS  Agreeable  to  the  manners  and 
customs   of  those    places.     St.  Paul    appointed,   that  they 
should  lay  aside,  every  first  day  of  the  week,  something  for 
the  poor :  but  he  that  shall  cTibAse  to  do  tliis  upon  his  weekly 
fasting-day,   does  a^  trell;  he  does  the  same  thing  in  an- 
other circumstance.    St  Paul  gave  in  order  to  Timothy,  that 
a  bishop  shduld  not  be   a  novice;  meaning  in  age,  or  in 
Christianity,  or  both :  and  yet  St.  Timothy  himself  was  but 
a  novice,  beihg  chosen  bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  the  ecclesiastical  histories  report;  and  Tlieodosius 
chose  Nectarius,  being  but  newly  converted ;  and  the  people 
chose  St.  Ambrose  to  be  bii^hop  before  he  was  baptised,  and 
die  election  Wa&  confirmed  by  Valentinian.     Fabianus,  Cy- 
prian, Nicolaus  Severus,  Tarasius,  were  all  novices  or  new 
Christians,   wiien.they  were   chosen  bishops:  ^d  yet    the 
church  made  tto  scruplie  of  that  canon  of  the  apostles,   be- 
cause to  bi-edk  it  was  more  for  the  edification  of  the  church, 
And  I  remember  that  Caissande):  %  speaking  6f  tiie  intole- 
rable evils  that  fell  upon  the  church  by  the  injunction  of 
single  liiTe  ):o  priests  and  bishops,  says  ^  This  law  ought  to 
have  been  relaxed,  althoiigh  it  had  been  an  apostolical  canon.' 
Thus  dido  it  happened  in  the  canon  concerning  the  college 
of  wido^;  "  Let  not  d  Widow  be  choseii,  under  threescore 
years;'*  and  yet  Justinian '  suffered  one  of  forty  years  old  to 
be  chosen,  and  hiA  no  sei-uple,  and  he  had  no  reprooif:  but 
that  wad  no  j^eat  matter  i  for  the  whole  institution  itself  is 
now  istid  aside,  and  other  appointments  are  established.    Ana; 
which  is  most  of  ^U,  that  decretal  of  the  apostles  which  was 
made  in  full  coundl^  tiie  most  oecumenical  coimcil  that  ever 
was  in  Christendom,  made  at  the  request  of  the  churches 
of  the  gehtilei,  and  the  inquiry  of  the  Jews,  forbidding  <  t6 
eat  things  strang^led,'  is  ho  where  observed  in  the  western 
churches  of  Christendom ;  aiid  St  Austin  ^  affirmed,  that  if 
any  man  in  his  time  made  ^  scruple  of  eating  strangled  birds, 
every  man  did  laugh  at  hiin.     But  of  this  I  have  given  a 
fall  account  K 

5.  Now  if  thos6  canoniEi  apostolical,  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  and  concerning  which  \^e  are  sure  that  they 

4  Consult,  art.  23.  ^  Novel.  123.  cap»  12,  13. 

B  lAh.  32.  contrft  FaUstum  Mi£nidi.  ca^.  13.      ^  Lib.  2.  chap.  2.  ntle  2. 
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liad  apostolical  authority,  be,  without  scruple,  laid  aside  in 
all  Christendom,  some  every  where,  some  in  some  places, — 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  sense  pf  the  whole  catholic  church, 
that  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  for  order  and  external  mea- 
sures of  government,  had  a  limited  sphere  of  activity,  and 
bind  not  beyond  their  reason  and  convenience, — that  is,  as 
every  church  shall  find  them  fitted  to  its  own  measures; 
and  therefore  this  is  much  more  true  in  such  things,  which  are 
but  pretendedly  apostolical,  whose  name  is  borrowed,  whose 
story  is  uncertain,  whose  matter  is  dubious,  whose  records 
are  not  authentic:  and  therefore  whatever  else  can  be  pre- 
tended to  be  apostolical,  and  is  of  this  contingent  nature  and 
variable  matter,  is  evidently  subject  to  the  present  authority 
of  every  church  or  Christian  kingdom  which  is  suprenae  in 
its  own  dominion. 

6.  But  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  we  see  it 
practised  in  all  places  without  dispute  or  question;  that 
those  things  which  are  called  canons  apostolical,  and  either 
were  not  so,  or  not  certainly  so,  are  yet  laid  aside  by  those 
churches  who  pretend  to  believe  them  to  be  so.  The  fifth 
canon  of  the  apostles,  in  that  collection  which  is  called 
apostolical,  appoints,  that  *  the  first-fruits  shall  be  sent  home 
to  the  houses  of  bishops  and  priests,'  and  makes  no  question^ 
but  they  divide  them  amongst  the  deacons  and  clerks;  but 
I  think,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  pay  no  first  fruits ;  and 
what  they  do  pay,  the  bishops  and  priests  keep  unto  them- 
selves. But  this  is  nothing.  The  sixth  canon  commands, 
that  '  a  priest  or  a  deacon  should  not,  under  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, put  away  his  wife :  *  now  this  is  so  far  from  being  re- 
ceivjBd  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that,  for  this  very  canon's  sake, 
Earojiius  calls  the  collection  apocryphal,  and  rejects  them 
from  being  apostolipal.  The  seventh  canon  forbids  *  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  to  have  any  tiling  to  do  in  secular  affairs,  under 
pain  of  deposition.'  This  would  destroy  much  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  it  were  received.  And  the 
tenth  destroys  one  of  their  great  corruptions  in  discipline 
and  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  their  private, 
mass ;  it  excommunicates  those  of  the  people,  who  come  to 
churches  and  go  away  before  they  have  received  the  com- 
munion, calling  them  disturbers  of  the  church;  now  tliis  at 
Rome  would  seem  a  strange  thing.     And  yet  all  these  are 
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Within  that  number  of  fifty,  which,  Baronius  says,  were 
knoviTi  to  antiquity.  But  he  that  desires  more  instances  in 
this  afiair,  may  consult  the  canons  themselves,  amongst  which 
he  will  find  very  few  observed  at  this  day  by  any  church  in 
Cliristendom.  The  church  of  Rome"  pretends  to  believe 
that  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts  were  ordained  by  the 
apostles ;  and  yet  the  Wednesday  fast  is  not  observed,  ex- 
cept by  particular  order  and  custom,  but  in  very  few  places. 
I  shall  give  one  instance  more.  The  apostles  commanded 
the  feast  of  Easter  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  Sunday  after 
the  fiill  moon,  which  should  happen  after  the  vernal  equinox: 
so  the  western  churches  said.  The  eastern  pretended  another 
canon  from  St.  John,  to  celebrate  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews:  and  though  they  were  confident  and  zealous  for  that 
observation  upon  the' apostolical  warrant;  yet  the  western 
bishops  at  first,  and  afterward  the  whole  church,  did  force 
the  easterlings  to  change  that  rule,  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  avowed  to  all  the  world,  to  have  received 
from  St.  John ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  this  was  done  upon 
the  designs  of  peace  and  unity,  not  upon  any  pretence 
that  St.  John  had  never  so  given  it  in  order  to  the  Asian 
churches. 


RULE  XII. 


AU  those  RituaU,  which  were  taitght  to  the  Chiurch  by  the 
Apostles  concerning  Ministries^  which  were  of  divine  Insti- 
iuiion^  do  obUge  all  Christendom  to  their  Observation, 

1.  I  INSTANCE  in  the  holy  sacrament,  first  of  all :  concern- 
ing which  the  apostles  delivered  to  the  churches  the  essential 
manner  of  celebration,  that  is,  the  way  of  doing  it  according 
\Jb  Christ's  commandment:  for  the  words  themselves,  being 
large  and  indefinite,  were  spoken  indeed  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  yet  they  were  representatives  of  all  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical order  in  some  things,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
in  other;  and  therefore  what  parts  of  duty  and  power  and 
office  did  belong  to  each,  the  apostles  must  teach  the  church, 
or  she  could  have  no  way  of  knowing  without  particular 
revelation. 

«  Reginald.  Prax.  fori  Poenlt.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  sect.  3.  p.  148.  n.  133. 
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2,  Thus  th^,  apostles  t^iight  the  bisUppsf  apd.  I)rie8t3  to 
consecrate  the  symbols  of  brea^  and  wine,  before  th^y  did 
communicate;  not  only  becai^se  by  Qhrisf as  qxample  we  were 
tjiught  to  give  thanks  before  we. eat,  but. because  the  apostles 
knew,  that  the. symbols  were  consecrated  to  a  mystery.  And 
thi^  was  done  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  churchesj  and  in 
all,  ages  of  the, church;  by  which  we  can,  eqi^plude  finj^y  in^ 
this  rule,  that  t|ie  apostles  did  give  a  canon,  ox  rule  t^  the 
churches  to  be  observed  always,  and  tfi^t  the  qhurcb  did 
never  believe  she  had  autliprity  qr  rea^pn  to  recede  frpm  it. 
For  in  those  rites,  which  are  ministries  of.  grace,  no  man 
must  interpose  any  t)ung,  that  can  alter  any  part  of  the  in- 
stitution, or  ipake  a.  change  or  variety  in  diat,  wjhich  i^.  of 
divine  appointment.  For  tlie  effipct  io^,  the§e  things^  depends 
wholly  upon  the  wi|l^  of  God,  apd  w<e  .have,  nothing  to  dis- 
course or  argue;  for  W!^  know  i^^thing  but  th^  ini^titutjon, 
nothing, of  the  reas€»i  of  the  tiling:  and  tl^^refo:i^e|  wjs  must^ 
in  these  cases,  w^th  siiqplicity  aij^d  obedience^  app^y.ourselvei?, 
to  prfictice  as  we  have  receivec^  for  we  ha,ye  no^bi^g  els^  to 
ffuiie  us :  memory  and  obedience,  not  di^pom^^e ,  ai\.d  argu- 
ment, are  here  in. season. 

8.  And  in  this  we  have  an  evident  and  apparent  {practice 
of  the  church  handed  to  us  by  all  hands  that  touch  these 
mysteries;  as  who  please  may  see  in  Justin  Martyr',  Ire- 
nseus  y,  Origen  ^,  St.  Cyri^  of  Jerusalem  %  and  of  Alexandria  ^, 
St.  Basil  S  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  de  Vita  Moysis,  Optatus  Mile- 
YJjIianus^,  St.  Chrysostom%  St.  Ambxo&e/,  St.  Jeromef^  St. 
Austin '^r  Theodoret.V  Gregorius  Emissenus^  Gregjoiy/the 
Great',  Dama8cen°>»  Renugius",  Paschasiu^ 9,  and  dxrers 
qtheri^j^  and  absolutely  in  all  ,the  liturgies ,  that  ever .  wpre  u§ed 
in, ^the  church:  so  that  the  derivation. of  this,,  cfmon  frpm.^the 
apostles,  is  as  evident  as  ^  the  obedience,  to.it;Was.un^T.e^sa^ 

4^  But  where   the  apostles  dxd.not  interposje^  there  the 

X  Apol.  2.  ad  Anton.  y  Lib.  4.  ad  fiser*  cap.  34. 

*  Lib.  8.  contt.Cdaum.^  •  ^^X^^:  C^<«??^  3»-4. 

^  In  Johan.lib.  10.  cap.  13.  '  Lib.  de'l^piri  iS.  cap'.  27* 

^  Lib.  2.  contr.  Par.  'In  2  Tim.  hom.  2.  senn.  de  Pcodit.  Jnd. 

'  De  Sacraro.  lib..  4.  cap.  4. 

9  £p.  1.  et  85.  ad  Evagfium,  et  in  Sophon.  cap.  3.. 

^  D^'Trinit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  contra  Faust.  Maxuch.  lib.  20.  cap.  13.  et  8«rm.  2flL 
de  Vfirbis  DominL 
flHall.  '  k  Serm.  5.  dc  Paachate. 

I  DiaL  lib.  4.  cap.  58.  m  De  Fide»  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

>^  In  1  Cor.  cap.  x.  ^  Lib.  de  Corpore  Domini. 
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churcUes  Have  their  liberty;  and  in  those  things  also,  whicli 
evidently  were  no  part  of  the  appointed  liturgy  or  ministra- 
tion,, in  those  things,  though  it  be  certain  the  apostle&rdid  give 
rules  of  order  and  decency,  yet  because  order  is  as  variable 
as  the  tactics  of  ati  army,  and  decency  is  a  relative  term,  and 
hath  a  transient  and  changeable  sense,  in  all  these  things 
there  is  no  prescription  to  the  church,  though  we  did  know 
what  the  churches  apostolical  did  practise,  for  they  did  it 
with  liberty:  and' therefore  we  are  not  bound;  the  churches 
are  as  free  as  ever ;  though  the  single  persons  in  the  churches 
can  be  bound,  yet  the  churches  always  have  liberty. 

d*.  And  indeed  that  is  the  best  sign,  that  the  apostles 
gave  no  pelpetual  order,  in  any  instance,  and  that  it  is  no 
part' of  the  insfitution,  or  the  ministry  of  grace,  when  tihie  an- 
cient churches,,  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour  apostolical, 
and'accounted  every  thing  excellent  that  derived  from  them, 
did  differ  in  their  practices.  Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  did  always  differ  inHie  sacramental  bread,  the 
latins  always  consecrating  in  imleavened  bread,  which  the 
Greekis  refuse :  if  either  one  or  other  had  been  necessary, 
they  should  have  been  clearly  taught  it,  and  if  they-  had, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  but  they  would  have  kept  the 
<  depositum,'  there  being  no  temptation  to  the  contrary,  and 
no  difficulty  in"  the  thing,  aiid  no  great  labour  to  preserve ; 
the  daily  us^  of  the  church  would  have  had  in  it  no  variety ; 
for'  no '  traditions  are  surer,  or  easier  preserved,  than  the 
Xfifroy^ixfi^'^^tihie  mktters  of  liturgy,'  and  the  rituals  apostoli- 
cal :  which  when  we  find  that  they  were  unitedly  and  con- 
sentmgly  kept  by  the  ancient  churches,  we  may  well  suppose 
the  apostles  to  be  the  first  principle  of  derivation,  and  that 
the  tmng  itself 'was  necessary  and  a  part  of  the  religion ;  but 
if  at  first  they  varied,  they  had  no  common  principle,  and 
therefore  they  had  no  necessity. 

6l  Thus  that  the  bishop  or  priest  should  be  the  only  mi- 
nister of  consecration,  is  an  apostolical  canon  or  rule,  ^^  ad 
quorum  preces  Christi  corpus  sanguisque  conficitur,"  saith 
St.  Jerome  P :  and  the  continuation  and  descent  of  this  parti- 
cular, from  the  manners  of  the  apostolical  ministration,  is 
evident  in  the  fore-alleged  testimonies.  Now  because,  by 
this  constant  derivation,  we  can  pursue  the  tract  up  to  the 

P  Epist,  85. 
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apostles,  and,  from  their  practice  and  teaching  of  it,  we  can 
understand  it  to  be  '  the  will  of  God,'  and  because  this  whole 
ministry  }s  an  act  pf  grace  and  depends  only  upon  the  will  of 
God,  we  perceive  the  thing  to  be  necessary  and  unalterable, 
we  must  look  for  grace  in  the  ministries  of  grace  so  as  God 
hath  appointed  them;  and  therefore  in  these  things,  the 
churches  of  the  succeeding  ages  have  no  authority,  no  liberty, 
no  variety.  That  women  do  communicate  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries, is  not  set  down  in  the  institution:  but  the  church 
derives  her  warranty  from  the  interpretation  and  order  and 
practice  apostolical :  the  church  was  taught  by  the  apostles 
to  admit  them,  and  she  always  did  it:  and  these  things 
amongst  sober  and  modest  men  do  sufficiently  prove  one 
another.  They  always  did  it,  and  therefore  they  were  taught 
it  by  the  apostles:  and  they  were  taught  to  do  so  by  the 
apostles,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  do  it.  And  now, 
in  matters  of  salvation  and  common  duty,  tlie  rule  ^  of  the 
church  is,  '^  Scriptura  loquens  in  masculino  procedit  etiam  in 
foeminino."  There  is  no  difference  in  sexes,  and  before  God 
it  is  now  as  it  shall  be  in  the  resurrection :  "  There  is  neither 
male  nor  female  with  him,"  but  all  alike. 

T.  That  the  symbols  were  to  be  consecrated,  and  who  were 
to  consecrate,  and  who  were  to  receive,  were  of  great  ne- 
cessity to  be  taught  and  determined:  and  in  all  this  we 
see  unity  and  necessity,  authority  and  obedience ;  but  when 
we  go  beyond  this,  and  the  plain  and  necessary  and  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  institution,  we  find  variety  and  uncertainty. 
That  bread  is  to  be  used,  is  plain ;  but  whether  leavened  or 
imieavened,  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  left  in  charge 
or  memory.  That  wine  is  to  be  blessed,  is  certain:  but 
whether  mingled  with  water,  or  not  mingled, — we  are  not  de- 
termined by  any  authority.  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  to 
be  blessed,  we  are  sure:  but  in  what  form  of  words,  and 
whether  by  the  mystic  prayer,  or  the  words  of  institution, — 
is  not  deprived  to  us  by  sufficient  tradition.  That  the  Lord's 
supper  is,  sacredly  and  with  reverence,  to  be  received,  is 
taught  us  by  the  apostles :  but  whether  this  reverence  ought 
to  be  expressed  by  taking  it  ^  virgine  saliva,'  fasting,  or  not 
fasting, — the  apostles  left  the  churches  to  their  choice.  In 
jthqse  things  which  did  co-operate  immediately  to  the  grace 

q  PaDormilan.  in  capit  Majores  in  Princip.  in  5to  Notab. 
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of  the  sacrament,  in  those  we  were  not  to  invent  any  thing ; 
and  in  those  we  were  tied  to  obey  what  was  delivered  us- 

8.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  baptism,  in  wliich  that 
which  was  necessary,  is,  that  the  person  be  baptized  in  water, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost:  but 
whether  the  priest  shall  say,  ^  Ego  te  baptizo,'  as  the  Latins 
do, — or,  *  Baptizetur  servus  Christi,'  as  the  Greeks  do, — is  in- 
different :  and  if  the  apostles  had  used  any  other  little  variety 
of  words,  yet  if  there  was  not  in  the  first  churches  a  unity 
and  universality  of  practice,  it  is  certain  the  apostles  did  not, 
by  their  act  or  canon,  intend  to  oblige  all  Christendom :  but 
themselves  did  it  with  liberty,  and  therefore  so  might  the 
churches  after  them. 

9.  For  excepting  those  things  which  the  apostles  received 
from  Christ,  in  which  they  were  ministers  •  to  all  ages,  once 
for  all  conveying  the  mind  of  Christ  to  the  generations  to 
come, — in  all  other  things  they  were  but  ordinary  ministers, 
to  govern  the  churches  in  their  own  times,  and  left  all  that 
ordinary  power  to  their  successors,  with  a  power  to  rule 
their  churches,  such  as  they  had,  and  therefore  whatever 
they  conveyed  as  from  Christ,  a  part  of  his  doctrine  or  any 
thing  <rf  his  appointment,  this  was  to  bind  for  ever;  for 
Christ  only  is  our  lawgiver,  and  what  he  said  was  to  last  for- 
ever :  in  all  things  which  he  said  not,  the  apostles  could  not. 
be  lawgivers ;  they  had  no  such  authority ;  and  therefore  what** 
soever  they  ordered  by  their  own  wisdom,  was  to  abide  as 
long  as  the  reason  did  abide ;  but  still  with  the  same  liberty- 
with  which  they  appointed  it;  for  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
they  would  least  ^  put  a  snare  upon  the  disciples,'  or  tie^ 
fetters  upon  Christian  liberty.  But  in  divine  commandments, 
and  in  what  were  the  appointed  ministries  of  grace,  they 
were  but  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  ministers  of  his  holy  Spirit ; 
and  in  those  things,  what  they  told  to  the  churches,  is  our 
law  for  ever. 

10.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  distinction  of  bishops  from 
presbyters,  and  the  government  of  the  church  by  them ;  for 
this  being  done  in  the  apostles'  times,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived by  all  churches,  who,  every  wliere,  and  ever  since, 
were  governed  by  bishops  and  by  presbyters  under  them,  it 
is  not  only  still  to  be  retained  unalterably,  and  is  one  of 
those  great  things,  in  which  the  present  churches  have  no 
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liberty  ot  autilority  to  make  a?  dietngse :  but  it  is- to  be  «^n* 
eluded- 1^  be  a  ]kw  o(f  Christ,  wMoh  the  apastlewdid  conve^y,' 
with  ani'  int^nt^  to  oblige  all  Christe^idom ;  net  oidy-  because 
the^  apostles  oould'iiot,  iu'things  indifferent^  oblige  or  iHake 
a^  law- to  succeeding  ages,-*-for  they  had*  no  authority^  aiid 
could  not  gorern  churches  after  theyw^re  dfead,-^and  it  Mteff 
against- the  lai^  of  Christ,  that  the -commandments  of  men 
sbould>be  taught  for  dootrines,-^and  it  is  agtdnst  Christian 
liberty,  that^  a  lasting  necessity  should^  by  man,  be  put  upon 
atfy  thmg,  and  the  sueceedhig  churches  would  be  strait- 
ened in  the  liberty'  which  Clnrist  had  given  them,  and  in 
which  they  were- bound  to  stand  fiKSt;^-not  only  alL  this,  but 
this  was  a  ministry  of  grace,  the  bishops  were  for  ever*  ap^i 
pomted  to  give  ^  a  gift  by  the  laying  on  of  hands:'  and  there- 
fore here  was  an  appointmfent  by  Christy  and  by  Christ's 
Spirit;  for  there  is  not  in  the  worfda  greater  presumption^ 
than  that  any  should  think- to  convey  a  gift  of  God,  unlesii 
by* God  he  be  appointed  to  doit.  Here  tbett  could  be  no 
variety, and  iM!»  liberty:  this  canon  apostolical  iS'  of  eternal 
obtigaldon,  and  the  diurches 'cann^  otherwise  be  continued^ 

11.  Bur  then  in  the  appendages  and  annexes  of  this^'  the 
apostlestdid  do  their  nnnistries :  they  did' invocate  the' Hoiy 
Spirit  upon 'those  which  were  to  be  ordained^  but4n  thbse^ 
they  bdd:no  ^mmandment  what  ^  form  ■  to  use.  Iftiposkio}!'  of" 
hands  and  prayer  were  the*  necessary  and  appointed  nsinistry^  - 
fwiinithesethmgs  tbe'^urches-did  notvary^but  took  them^^ 
fromr>tUe  apostles  as  thba{^pointedr<  liturgy ):  Imt^  with' what 
f^i!n  of  |words^  a»di  williithe  tradition  of  what  instrunieQts^!^  iaf^ 
leftto  thWhoiee  andiieconoiiiy  of  ^every  chur<;;hi 
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In  ilie  Rvies  ^oohich  the  Apostles  gave  to  their  Churches  in 
THings  indifferent,  the  Church  hath  a  Liberty  ;  but  it  is  not 
Tised  but  for  great  Reason  and  great  Necessity^  and  for  the 
Edification  of  the  PeopU  committed  to  their  Charge. 

I^The  reasons  of  this -rule 'are  these  two.  First/  beeauseit' 
iS'<a  great  regard /to  the  honoured^ names  <^  the  apps%)es^  the' 
pillarstand  foundations  of  the  chuiteh,  that  th^re  be'  not'  an' 
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easjr  change  made  o£  whsiX  they,  in  wisdoia^  bad  detenniued 
to  be  the  measures  of  order,  and  dectenqy.  Sut.thiai^  tQ  bci 
understood  in.  aucbt  things,,  whidi,  c^iange  not,,  and  whose- 
natuFje,  although  it  h^  not  of  morab  qbligation,  y^t  th^  reae<M^ 
thati  bound  it  first  may  be  perpetual,. and  suph  which  cannot 
be  succeeded  to,  and  Oannqt  be  excelled.,  l^u^»tbe  keeping 
of  tho. Lord's  day,  besides  all  the  olher  reasons*  dai^ived)  from 
tbenatnre  of  the  thing,  yet  even  for  this  alone,  because  it 
derived  from  the  apostles,  is  to. remain  so  for  ever,,  beoause 
the  reason  being  at  first  competent,  for  which  they  kept  their 
assemblies,  and  gave  4^t  day  to  religion,  and  the  same  rea- 
son remfdning  fpr  ever,  and  another  cannot:  come  in  place  of 
it)  a^d.  a  greater  th^rc^  cannot  be,  although  the  churches  (are 
no(^  in  conscience  directly  bound,  yet  collaterally  and  indi- 
rectly they  are.  For  it  would  be  a,  plain  conteii(]ipt  of  the 
perso;is  s^id  wisdom  of  the  apostles,  besides  the  disrespect 
to  the  myjstery  itself,  to  change  the  Sunday  festival  into  any, 
otlier  day ;  for  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  so  doing,  and 
a,  greater  blessing  than  Christ's  resurrection  we  are  not  to 
epq)ect,  and  a  greater  reason  for  the  keeping  of  a  day  than  a 
th^ksgiving  for  the  greatest  blessing  there  cannot  be  (ex- 
cept a  divine  commandm.ent),  the  only  reason  why  any.  church 
should  change  it,  n^ust  relate  to. the  apostles ;  and  therefore^, 
be  n9  less  a  contempt  of  their  persons,  and  a  lesi^ening  of 
their,  eminence,  and  could  not  be.  less  than  a^(  intoj^^^abje^ 
spfuidak 

2,.  The  oth.er  reason  ifi|„  because  the  apostles  eveA  in,  things, 
^]i^T^  they  had  no  divine  commandjipaent,  yet  had. the  Sp^it. 
of  j  God',  the  spirit  of  wisdom -ai^d  government;  and  thexier 
fore  wher^   evidently  there  is   not  an  inconvenience,  or,  e^ 
us^Jessnes^,  or  an  unreasonableness  by  reason  of  f  the  chapge, 
of.  tinges  and  circumstances,  the  churches  are  on  th^.  surer, 
side,  when  they  follow  the  practice   and .  precedents . of  the. 
apost^es^and  have  the  confidences  of  a  reasonably;  hope,  that 
such  appointments  are  pleasing  to  Christy  since  it  is  not  nur 
likely,  that  they  were  derived  from,. the  Spirit  of  Christy    Buft. 
in  these  cases  l^e  praqtices  and  canons,  japo&tolicalnwst  bejevi'v 
dent  and  proved;  for  since,  in  these  particulajcs  of  lesser  con-^. 
cemmenl^  we  do  but  presume  and  conjecture  that  the  apostles  ^ 
were  taught  by  the  Spirit  immediately ;  if  it  be  but  a  con- 

r  1  Cor.  vii  40. 
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jecture  that  the  apostles  did  teach  or  practise  it,  we  have  two 
lame  feet,  and  cannot  tread  securely. 

3.  I  shall  give  one  instance  in  this  particular,  but  it  will 
be  of  great  use,  not  only  for  the  verification  of  thi»  explica- 
tion of  the  rule,  but  in  order  to  conscience,  because  it  is  in 
some  churches  tied  with  strait  cords,  and  pretended  to  be  very 
necessary,  and  of  great  obligation  upon  this  stock,  because  it 
was  appointed  by  the  apostles :  and  it  is  the  observation  of 
Lent  and  the  weekly  fasting-days. 

Of  the  Lent  Fast,  and  the  wee  kit/  Fasting-days. 

4.  The  fast  of  Lent,  of  all  that  are  not,  pretends  the  most 
fairly  to  have  been  an  apostolical  tradition;  and  if  it  could 
prove  so,  it  would  with  much  probability  pretend  to  have  been 
imposed  with  a  perpetual  obligation. 

5.  Of  the  first  we  have  many  testimonies  from  the  an- 
cient fathers.  So  St.  Jerome " :  "  Nos  quadragesimam  se- 
cundum traditionem  apostolorum  toto  anno,  tempore  nobis 
congruo,  jejunamus." — So  St.  Leo ' :  "  Quod  ergo  in  omni 
tempore  unumquemque  convenit  facere  Christianum,  id  nunc 
solicitius  est  et  devotius  exequendum,  ut  apostolica  institutio 
quadraginta  dierum  jejuniis  impleatur."  And  again  °  :  "A 
Sanctis  apostolis  per  doctrinam  Spiritus  Sancti  majora  sunt 
instituta  jejunia,  ut  per  commune  consortium  crucis  Christi, 
nos  etiam  aliquid  in  eo,  quod  propter  nos  gessit,  tigeremus.'^ 
To  these  agrees  Isidorus  Hispalensis* :  "  Quadragesima  in 
universe  orbe  institutione  apostolica  observatur  circa  con- 
finium  Dominicse  passionis."  To  which  Dorotheus  ^,  a  Greek 
abbot,  does  consent,  save  only  that  he  says  more;  for  he 
affirms  that  the  apostles  did  consecrate  the  seven  Quadra- 
gesimal weeks  of  fasting.  So  that  here  we  have  four  an- 
cient authors  give  testimony,  that  the  Lent  fast  was  a  tra- 
dition or  an  appointment  apostolical. 

6.  Now  if  it  come  from  the  apostles  by  way  of  precedent 
or  authority,  the  thing  itself  hath,  in  its  nature  or  appen- 
dage, some  advantages,  by  which  with  much  reasonableness 
we  may  believe  it  was  intended  to  bind  all  ages  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  Because  the  usefulness  of  it  will  be  as  much 
now  as  ever  it  was ;  and  it  being  a  specification  of  the  duty 

8  Epist.  54.  ad  Marcell.  *  Serm.  6.  de  Quadrages.  «  Serm.  9. 

X  Origin,  lib.  6.  cap.  19.  p.  83.  a.  y  Biblioth.  PP.  Groco-lat.  torn.  1.  p.  839. 
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of  fasting,  which  will  never  be  out  of  season,  and  having 
always  the  same  common  cause,  that  is,  the  precedent  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  the  duty  not  being  relative  to  time  or  place,  and  the 
reason  of  the  institution  being  of  perpetual  regard,  and  the 
usefulness  very  great,  and  the  thing  pious  and  holy,  and  add 
to  these,  all  churches  ancient  and  modem  having  received  it 
till  now  of  late,  it  will  be  very  like  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
all  churches  and  all  ages  to  observe  this  fast,  which  the 
apostles  with  so  much  reason  did  prescribe. 

7.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  we  find  some  excellent  per- 
sons in  the  ancient  churches  saying  expressly,  that  this  in- 
stitution is  warranted  to  us  from  Christ.  So  St.  Austin*: 
"  The  Careme  or  Lent  fast  hath  an  authority  of  a  fast  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and 
out  of  the  gospel  (because  so  many  days  the  Lord  fasted), 
demonstrating  that  the  gospel  does  not  differ  from  the  law :" 
and  again  ^ ;  "  By  that  number  of  forty,  in  which  Moses  and 
Elias  and  our  Lord  himself  did  fast,  was  signified  imto  us 
that  we  must  abstain  from  secular  delights."  The  same  thing 
also  is  affirmed  by  St.  Jerome  ^ ;  ^^  Moses  and  Elias,  in  their 
forty  days '  hunger,  were  filled  with  the  conversation  of  God : 
and  our  Lord  himself  fasted  so  many  days  in  the  wilderness 
that  he  might  leave  to  us  the  solemn  days  of  fasting;"  or, 
as  he  says  in  another  place  %  '^  Hsereditatem  nobis  jejunii 
derelinquens,  ad  esum  corporis  sui  sub  hoc  numero  animas 
nostras  prseparat ; "  "  Leaving  to  us  the  inheritance  of  fasting, 
under  tins  number  he  prepares  our  souls  for  the  eating  of  his 
body." — So  Isidore :  "  The  first  is  the  fast  of  Lent,  which  be- 
gan from  the  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias  and  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  fasted  so  many  days." 

8.  Now  although  these  fathers  intend  not  to  say,  that  our 
Lord  did  command  this  fast,  but  gave  us  a  precedent  and  an 
example  to ; imitate  as  well  as  we  can:  he  was  the  occasion 
why  the  church  took  that  time,  and  performed  that  severity : 
yet  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  cannot  be  neglected 
without  sin :  "  Non  enim,  fratres,  leve  peccatum  est  indic- 
tam  Quadragesimam  a  Domino  non  jejimare,  et  jejunia  con- 
secrata  ventris  voracitate  dissolvere,"  &c.  said  the  author  of 

*  £pist.  119*  ad  Januar.  a-  In  Psal.  ex. 
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ihe  twenty^fifidh  isennoii  in  the  works  of  St  Ambroge :  ^^  It  is 
*Bot  «i  fight  sm  not  to  keep  the  Lenten  fast  which  was  in- 
-dicted  by  ma  Lordi^  and  with  the  greediness  of  the  belly  to 
"dissolve  these  consecra)ted  fisusting-days.  For  what  does  be 
<deB€^e,  drat  breaks  ihe  fast  which  Christ  indicted?  If  there- 
Sbre  thou  wik  be  a  Christian,  thon  must  do  as  Christ  did.  He 
tiiM  had  no  mn,  &sted  forty  days :  and  wiit  ndt  thou  Vh6 
last  siim^  keep  the  Lent  fast  ?  he  t  say,  that  had  no  sin^ 
yett  feasted  for  am  sins :  Think  therefore  in  thy  <*onscien(^ 
what  a  kind  of  Christian  thou  art,  when,  Christ  ftsting  for 
titee,  thou  wiit  eat  thy  dinner."  This  author,'whoever  he  was 
{for  it  was  not  St  Ambrose),  supposed  diat  the  eJEampte  of 
Christ  Was  a  sufficient  indiction  of  the  QuadrageiBiinial  £tet 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  unusual  with  ancient 
writers  to  affirm  a  thing  to  be  by  diving  right,  if  there  be  in 
Scriptiire  but  an  authentic  precedent  and  example  of  it; 
Thin  when  Ihe  canon  ^  law  affirms,  that  the  churches  and 
(churdimen  ^e  free  from  secular  easactions,  not  only  by  hu- 
man but  ialso  by  divine  right:  which  saying,  because  to  OU^ 
ears  it  must  needs  seen!  extremely  harsh,  the  gloss  upon  the 
place  does  softeh  it,  by  referring  it  to  the  fact  of  Joseph  to  the 
Egjrptian  priests^  and  of  Artdxerxes  to  the  Israelites.  So 
that  it  is  not  intended  that  things  of  this  nature  be  divine 
precepts  properly  so  called ;  but  such  whichi  the  church  e  for 
deeent  r^^d  takes  up  in  imitation  of  so  great  exaiiiples: 
and  indeed  they  are  such,  which  when  the  church  hath  upon 
such  accounts  taken  them  up,  cannot  be  olnitted  without  sin^  if 
Uiey  b^  omitted  without  cause:  for  then  they  have  &u^ 
thority  when  they  are  commanded  by  our  superiors.  Biit 
the  example  itf  our  blested  Lofd,  in  such  extftiordinarie^  as 
these,  is  but  a  very  weak  argument  to  introduce  an  insti- 
tudon^  ordinary  and  perpetual^  tr^mblesoine  and  ^hsnaring. 
But  of  fliis  that  We  iHay  be  rid  at  61ic^,  I  Will  scft  down  th^ 
judgment  of  St  Austin  and  of  Sti  Chrysbstom  ^  <<  In  what 
shall  we  imitate  the  Ways  of  Christ  ?  Shall  it  be  in  that  mag- 
nificence in  which  God  was  in  the  flesh  ?  Ot  ddes  he  exhort 
us  to  th]%  or  (^xaet  of  us  to  dd  mir^les  such  as  he  did  ?  H^ 
not  say^  Te  shall  not  be  iny  disciples  Unless  ye  walk  updil 

^  In  6.  de  Gendbiu,  cap.  Qjaanquam. 

•  Vide  Beikr.  lib.  1.  de  Cleric  cap.  2S.  fleet  Qaiiita  propodtio. 

'  S.  Ang.  in  PsbI.  xc. 
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.the  «e^  .or  luplesa  ye  vaise  to  life  Mm  .that  hath  been  dead 
four  .^ye^  or  .unless  ye  open  the  eyes  of  ^me  >that  was  'bom 
hliind.     What  therefore  does  be  mean,  ^ying,   ^  Ye  must 
.enter  by  the  door;   Learn  of  jne,  because  I  am  meek  and 
humble  in  heart  ? ' "  that  is  renteriQg  in  by  the  door,  that  is  the 
jgcaitation  .of  Christ  that  is  i;equired  of  us.     But  St.  Chryaos- 
i/OfXk  K  says  the  «ame  thing,  and  mojse  pertinently,  and  applied 
X9  this  fisiatter  of  fasting :  ''  He  doth  not  say  ihis  £sist  is  to  be 
imitated^  althoi^h  be  might  propound  these  forty  days  of 
hh :  biiit  ^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  bumble  in  heoH :  * 
yea  rather  contrarily,  when  Ive  sent  4lie  «^06tles  to  preach  the 
jg^ospel^  be  did  n^  say,  ^  Fssit^*  but  ^  Eat  whatsoever  is  set  be*- 
^re  you*' "  ^  Now  this  argument  of  our  blessed  Lord'is  ej^am- 
pie  being  removed,  and  it  being  certain,  thai;,  from  his  ex- 
jQfnple,  p3  xxmdLade  Ji  divine  precept  in  sudi  extraordinaries 
and  ^^Qterpal  o^tixms  is  l^e  worst  arg^ument  of  the  world,  and 
it  beii^  «¥ppes8iy  affirmed  by  St  CSfarysostom  tiiat  ChiitI 
did  not,  in  his  fasting,  propound  himself  as  imitaUe  by  ua, 
fl^e  niay  now  return  to  the  first  consideration  and  pretence^ 
and  iaiqiure  whether  or  no  the  fast  of  Lent  was  a  traditiiMi 
4n4  esinQn  apostolkal;  (that  is,  not  only  whether  iliis  did 
4e9P^»d  &00I  ^eir  practice  (for  if  Christ's  example  did  not 
oblige  us  in  this,  much  less  could  that  of  the  apostles) ;  but 
also  whether  the  apostles  did  deliver  this  as  a  rule  for  the 
practice  of  the  churches  in  all  descending  ages. 

The  Lent  Fast  is  not  a  Tradition  or  Camm  apostolical. 

9.  This  first  appears  in  that  we  find  it  affirmed  often  in 
antiquity,  that  the  fasts  o£  the  chureh  were  arbitrary  and 
chosen,  without  necessity  and  imposition  from  any  authority. 
WUcb  thing  was  observed  by  Socrates  S  speaking  of  the 
Lent  £ifit :  ^*  Beeause  no  man  caa  show  in  any  record  that 
there  waa  a  ccmmiandment  concerning  this  thing,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  apostles  did  permit  a  free  power  in  the  same) 
leaving  it  to  every  one's  mind  and  dioice,  that  every  oat 
might  do  what  was  good,  without  the  inducement  of  fear  or 
of  necessity." — ^^  For  so  we  ought  to  fast  and  abstain  (aaith 
Prosper ),  that  we  miay  not  subnoit  our  souls  to  a  necessity  of 
fasting  and  abstaining,  that  we  may  not  do  a  voluntary  thing 

K  Homil.  in  Matt  47«  ^  lib*  &  o^k  22.  Giib.  21.  Latin, 

i  Die  Vita  Contemplat.  lib.  3«  cap.  24. 
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by  an  involxintary  devotion."     But  of  this  we  have  eldei'  tes- 
timony: for  when   Terttdlian  scraped  together  all  that  he 
could  to  justify  the  Lents  of  Montanus,  the  new  fasts  which 
he,  for  discipline,  would  have  had  the  churches  for  ever  to 
observe, — he  laid  hpld  upon  the  practice  of  the  Catholics  to 
verify  Montanus's  imposition,  saying,  that  the  Catholic  bi- 
shops did  enjoin  fasts  '^  sometimes  ^  et  ex  aliqua  sollicitudinis 
ecclesiasticse  causa,'  upon  the  occasion  of  some  trouble   or 
^       affliction  in  the  church  \^'  that  is,  temporary  fasts,  or  solemn 
days  upon  special  emergent  accidents.     He  adds  also  that 
they  kept  the  Paschal  fast,  the  two  days  before  Easter,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  was  taken  from  them:  but  in   these 
days  they  did  sometimes  live  on  bread  and  water,  "  ut  cuique 
videbatur,  et  hsec  ex  arbitrio  agentes  et  non  ex  imperio ; " 
^^  they  did  this  not  by  any  command,  but  by  choice  and  as 
they  pleased  themselves ; "   for  so  the  Catholic&r  did  say  and 
believe  \   "  sic   et  observasse  apostolos,  nullum  aliud  impo- 
nentes  jugum  certorum,  et  in  commune  omnibus  obeundorum 
jejuniorum,"  "  that  the  apostles  did  fest  as  every  Christian 
else  did  and  ought  to  do,"  "  ex  arbitrio,  pro  temporibus  et 
causis  uniuscujusque,"  "  as  every  one  had  cause  and  oppor- 
tunity and  will ; "  but  they  imposed  no  other  yoke  of  certain, 
and  for-ever-to-be-observed  fasts. 

Laxus  ac  liber  modus  abstinendi 
Ponitur  cunctis :  neque  nos  severos 
Terror  impellit :  sua  quemque  oogit 

Vdle  potestas. 
Suffidt  quicquid  fades,  yocato 
Numinis  nutu  prius,  indioare, 
Siye  tu  meDsam  renuaa.  dbumve, 

Sumere  teoteSi 

So  Prudentius  °*  expressly  affirming  that  even,  in  his  time, 
there  were  no  laws  of  set  and  annual  fasts :  for  that  very 
thing  Victor  Antiochenus  "  makes  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  for  the  faithful  in  that  time  had 
fasting-days  appointed  by  God,  "  quae  proinde  modis  omni- 
bus explere  obligabantur,  etiamsi  alias  noluissent,"  "  which 
they  were  bound  by  all  means  to  observe,  though  against  their 
will ; "  but  under  the  gospel  we  fast  by  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  choice  of  our  own  will,  rather  than  by  the  coaction  of 

IL  Lib.  de  Jejun.  cap.  13.  ^  Cap.  2. 

^  Gathemer.  hymn.  8.  "In  Marc.  cap.  2. 
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any  law.  For  "  quibus  diebus  jejunaiidum  sit,  nuUo  apostolo- 
rum  praecepto  definitum  reperiri,"  said  St.  Austin©;  "  wbat 
days  we  are  to  fast,  is  no  where  to  be  found  determined  by 
any  precept  of  the  apostles." 

10.  (2.)  This  also  appears  in  that  we  find  th^  original  of 
the  Quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast  attributed  to  other  causes  and 
beginnings,  than  the  tradition  or  canon  apiMStolical.  Cassian  P 
says,  that  ^^  as  long  as  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  church 
did  remain,  there  was  no  observation  of  a  Lent  fast ;  for  they 
who  spent  the  whole  year  in  abstinence,  were  not  tied  \^ath 
the  necessity  of  a  precept  or  legal  sanction.  But  when  the 
multitude  of  the  believers,  every  day  cooling  in  their  devotion, 
did  brood  upon  their  wealth,  '  id  tunc  universis  sacerdotibus 
placuit  %'  *  then  it  seemed  good  to  the  bishops'  to  recall  men 
to  the  work  of  holiness  by  a  canonical  indiction  of  fasts,  and 
to  give  to  God  tiie  tentli  of  their  days."  So  that  the  cause 
of  the  institution  of  this  fast  was  the  universal  declension  of 
the  primitive  piety:  and  the  authors  of  it  were  the  whole 
consent  of  the  bishops.  Something  like  this  was  that  of 
St  Chrysostom  i",  who  complaining  of  die  diminution  of  the 
primitive  heats  of  piety,  and  their  unworthy  conununiqiting, 
especially  at   Easter,  adds,   ^vvu$orgg  oup  qI  itxri^sg  rr^y  /Sxdf- 

twcoLv  r^iLe^di  ritra-OLpiviovraL  vi^areias,  Bux^^f  dKpox(rscus,  trvvo^atVy 
&c  "  When  the  fathers  had  observed  the  hurt,  that 
came  from  so  careless  conventions,  they,  meeting  together, 
appointed  forty  days  for  fasting  and  prayer  and  hearing  of 
sermons,  and  holy  assemblies."  St.  Austin  does  not,  as 
Cassian,  impute  it  to  the  sanction  of  die  bishops,  nor  to  a 
qouncil  of  the  fathers,  as  St.  Chrysostom*,  but  to  the  custom 
of  the  church :  ^'  Ut  qiiadraginta  illi  dies  ante  Pascha  obser->- 
ventur,  ecclesiae  consuetude  roboravit :  sic  etiam  ut  octo  dies 
neophytorum  distinguantur  a  caeteris,"  "  The  custom  of  the 
church  hath  established  the  observation  of  forty  days  before 
Easter,  and  the  eight  days  after  Easter  for  the  novices.^' 
Both  from  the  same  principle.  But  it  was  not  the  same 
authority  of  the  apostles,  but  the  custom  of  the  church,  that 
made  it  into  a  law.     In  Irenseus's  time,  there  was  a  custom 

o  Epist.  68.  ad  Casulantflh.  p  Collat  22.  cap.  30. 

'I  Cap.  9.  '  In  Vet  Test.  torn.  5.  Horn,  in  eos  qui  Fa8cha  jejunent. 

*  Epist  1 19.  ad  Januar. 
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of  fasting  about  that  time,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  but 
it  was  xa$'  dicxiry^rei  xal  IhwritryJiiy  o-uyi^fio,  ^  a  simple  and  a 
private  eustom^'  But  when  it  was  made,  it  was  only  for  the 
imperfect,  and  the  men  of  the  world,  that  spent  their  year  in 
gathering  money,  and  mispent  their  time;  they  only  were 
intended  in  the  constitution.  This  we  have  from  St.  Jerome  " : 
^^  Jejunia  a  viris  prudentibus  propter  eos  constituta  fuisse,  qui 
magis  sseculo  vacant  quam  Deo ;"  "  Some  prudent  men  ap- 
pointed the  solemn  fasts  for  their  sakes,  who  spent  their  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  more  than  in  religion." — And  since 
it  is  consentingly  affirmed,  that  the  great  end  of  the  Lent  fast 
is  for  preparation  to  the  Easter  communion,  what  use  (at 
least  to  this  great  purpose)  can  it  be  of  to  those  pious  per- 
sons, who  communicate  every  fortnight,  or,  it  may  be,  every 
week  in  the  year  ?  But  it  is  true,  that  the  great  end  and  mi- 
nistry of  the  Lent  fast  was  in  order  to  the  Easter  communion, 
but  it  was  of  such  persons,  who,  being  admitted  to  public 
penance  upon  Ash- Wednesday,  were  reconciled  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  upon  Easter-day:  which  custom 
being  not  in  use, — the  use  of  Lent,  in  order  to  the  chief  end 
to  which  it  did  minister,  is  wholly  lost  It  was  therefore  true, 
which  St.  Jerome  said,  that  Lent  was  for  the  imperfect  and  se~ 
cular  persons,  for  public  penitents  and  persons  convict  of 
scandsdous  crimes,  for  men  of  the  world,  and  not  for  the  reli- 
gious, who,  every  month  or  week,  observe  the  religion  of 
E^ter,  and  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  preparation.  ^^  Perfecti 
non  tenentur  lege  jejunii,"  "  They  that  all  the  year  lived 
strictly,  were  not  boimd  to  the  observation  of  Lent :"  so  Cas- 
sian ;  and  from  him.  Isidorus  Hispalensis '  and  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus  y :  and  the  same  thing  also  was  affirmed  by  St.  Chrysostom, 
from  whom  Cassian,  who  was  his  scholar,  might  receive  it^. 

11.  (3.)  Some  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  writers  affirm 
Pope  Telesphorus  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  Lent  fast, 
about  tjie  year  136.  iSo  Euseldus,  in  his  Chronicon,  affirms, 
*<  Quadragesimale  jejunium  a  Telesphoro  per  hoc  tempus  in- 
stitutum  ac  prseceptum  quidam  scribunt;"  ^^  Some  write  that 
Telesphorus  commanded  the  Quadragesimal  fast." — Soaliger 
believes  this  not  to  be  the  saying  of  Eusebius,  as  not  being 

t  Apud  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  2fl.  «  In  OalaL  lib.  2. 

>  I>e  Offlc.  Ecdes.  lib.  1.  cap.  36.  7  De  Instit  Cleric,  lib.  2.  eap.  20. 

I  Homil.  10.  in  Genes. 
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to  be  found  in  the  Greek  MS.  copies :  but  however,  till  Sca- 
liger's  time,  it  was,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Latin  church 
and  so  downwards,  believed :  and  it  was  affirmed  expressly  by 
Rabanus  Maurus  ^  and  Rupertus  ^ 

12.  (4.)  The  thing  and  the  name  were  unknown  in  the 
church  in  the  three  first  ages.  This  is  very  apparent  in  Ter« 
tullian,  who,  making  his  apology  for  the  fasting-days  of 
Montanus,  says  they  are  no  such  great  matter,  that  the 
^u^iTLo)  <  the  spiritual  men'  (so  he  calls  the  Catholics)  should 
complain  of  them  as  of  so  intolerable  a  yoke  upon  the  dis« 
dples.  It  was  but  ten  days  in  all;  two  weeks,  abating  Satur- 
days and  Sundays :  and  Sozomen  ^  says,  ^  these  two  weeks 
were  before  Easter.'  Now  if  the  Catholics  had  known  of  our 
Lent,  then,  of  forty  days'  fast,  they  would  never  have  been  so 
unreasonable  as  to  complain  of  the  ten  days  of  Montanus ; 
and  that  was  all  he  imposed  in  the  whole  year,  let  the  time 
be  when  it  will.  And  yet  this  was  more  than  the  Catholics 
did;  for  when  from  tiieir  practice  (as  I  noted  before)  Ter* 
tuUian  ^  would  fain  have  drawn  some  warranty  and  counte- 
nance, he  says  that  ^^  the  apostles  did  not  quite  extinguish  all 
difference  of  days ;  for  if  they  did,  why  did  the  Catholics  then 
observe  Easter  in  every  year  ?  why  the  fifty  days  of  joy  after 
it  ?  why  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fast,  and  [_Good  Friday'] 
the  preparation-day?  and  why  the  Saturday  fast?  though 
indeed  this  ye  never  fast  but  at  Easter."  Here  are  also  the 
solemnities  both  of  feastings  and  fastings  which  the  church 
then  had :  and  therefore  it  is  easy,  without  much  diligence,  to 
discover  the  weakness  of  those  pretences  which  derive  from 
more  ancient  record,  but  indeed  are  nothing  but  deceptions 
and  interpolations.  Such  as  is  the  sixty-ninth  canon  apos- 
tolical, which  commands  the  observation  of  Lent  to  a  clergy- 
man, under  pain  of  deposition, — to  a  layman,  under  excommu- 
nication. But  the  imposture  of  those  canons,  especially  of 
the  last  thirty-six,  amongst  which  this  is  one,  are  abundantly 
acknowledged  by  men  of  all  persuasions.  And  so  is  that  of 
St  Ignatius  to  the  Philippians,  ^'  Despise  not  the  Lent,  for  it 
contains  an  imitation  of  the  conversation  of  our  Lord.'' 
But  of  this  epistle  the  ancients  make  no  mention,  and  that 

'  Ubi  supra,  cap.  34.  ^  De  Divin.  OfRc.  lib.  4.  cap.  9. 

*  Sozom;  lib.  7*  cap.  19.  Petav.  in  notis  ad  Epiph.  p.  361. 

*  TertaU.  de  Jejun.  cap.  14, 15. 
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it  is  supposititious,  is  very  fully  proved  by  the  learned  and 
most  reverend  Primate  of  Armagh  %  and  it  is  so  notorious,  as 
nothing  can  be  more ;  for  the  author  of  this  epistle  con- 
demns that  which  St.  Ignatius  and  his  neighbour-churches 
did,  and  calls  him  ^'  a  companion  of  them  that  killed  Christ, 
that  keeps  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews."  But  of 
this  enough.  But  as  to  the  thing ;  if  the  Lent  f5ast  were  of 
apostolical  institution,  it  were  strange  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  certain  writings  of  the  three  first  ages : 
not  a  word  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr  or  St.  Irenaeus;  in  Tertul- 
lian  or  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  Clemens  Romanus's  ge- 
nuine epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  in  St.  Cyprian.  There  is 
indeed  a  little  shred  taken  out  of  Origen's  tenth  homily  on 
Leviticus;  "  Habemus  enim  quadragesimse  dies  jejuniis  con- 
secratos,"  "  We  have  the  days  of  Lent  designed  for  fasting." 
But  concerning  this  I  can  only  say,  that  the  homilies  were 
supposed  to  be  St.  Cyril's,  written  in  the  fifth  age,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  name ;  but  whoever  be  the  author,  *  he  that 
wrote  them,  destroys  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  all  the  way, 
out  of  his  own  brain,  and  is  a  man  of  no  great  authority,' 
says  BeUarmine^;  and  therefore  it  remains  certain,  that,  in 
the  tliree  first  ages  of  tlie  church,  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  the  Quadragesimal  or  forty  days*  fast  in  Lent,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  derived  as  a  law  or  by  rule  from  the  apostles: 
but  so  strange  a  thing  it  was  that  there  should  be  any  com- 
mon prescript  fiasts,  that  Apollonius  accused  Montanus  for 
it ;  he  was  Mx^ag  Xucrstg  yiixwvf  xa)  vTfjrrelag  vojxoderijtf'«f ,  *'  he 
taught  the  solutions  of  marriage,  and  made  a  law  for  fast- 
ing-days." 

13.  (5.)  The  Quadragesimal  fast  was  relative  and  ever  in 
order  to  the  Easter  feast ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  before 
that,  for  whose  sake'  it  was  appointed.  But  the  feast  of 
Easter  was ;  and  the  Sunday  festival  was  introduced  by  cus- 
tom and  arbitrary  choice,  for  relaxation  of  labours,  and  the 
memory  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  indeed  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dissemination  and  prevailing  of  Christianity^ 
but  it  was  without  a  divine  command,  or  an  apostolical  canon, 
if  we  may  believe  Socrates?-'.  Trjy  hpTrjv  row  Ylda-^a  ol  Av^vd- 
iroi'^sKacroi   xara   p^ccipa^    cvg    £/3oyXij^ij<rai' — J^    s^ovs   tivos    site* 

*  Dissert  ad  Ignat  cap.  12.  '  De  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  4* cap.  11. 

•    v  Lib.  5.  cap.  22. 
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t6?<s€rxy.  Ov  yd^  vofMf  rovro  'ffapafuXdrreiy  o  Sccrr^p  ^  ol  dKotrroXoi 
TJfMv  ita^TiyysiXav,  «  The  feast  of  Easter  and  other  feasts, 
every  man,  as  he  pleased  in  several  places,  did  out  of  a 
certain  custom  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  salutary  passion. 
For  neither  our  Saviour  nor  die  apostles  appointed  this 
by  a  law."  For  the  apostles  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  making  laws  for  feasts,  d\Xa  |3/oy  op^iv  xa)  rijv  ^€0<refi6ia,¥ 
e](n,yy^ara<r^aiy  « but  to  introduce  piety  and  a  good  life." 
The  rest  was  permitted  to  the  good-will  of  the  churches, 
who,  being  sensible  of  the  great  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
and  resurrection,  would  quickly  introduce  a  custom  of  such 
a  pioiis  gratitude;  and  Nicephorus^  tells  the  same  story, 
and  in  words  very  like.  And  the  tiling  was  not  long  in 
doing;  it  was  so  reasonable,  so  pious,  so  obvious,  so  ready 
and  prepared,  that  at  the  very  beginning  all  Christians  did  it, 
though,  as  it  happens,  in  several  churches  after  several  man- 
ners. And  supposing  that  these  Greeks  say  true,  yet  it  is 
no  more  lessening  to  the  sacredness  of  that  great  feast,  that 
the  apostles  did  not  intend  to  make  laws  concerning  it,  than 
it  is- to  baptism,  that  St.  Paul  says,  ^^  Christ  sent  him  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;"  that  is,  though  to  baptize 
was  a  holy  office,  yet  he  was  to  attend  something,  that  was 
greater,  and  required  his  diligence  and  presence.  But  this 
adds  some  moments  to  the  sacredness  of  that  great  f^ast, 
that  the  apostles  left  it  to  the  piety  and  good-will  of  the 
churches,  as  knowing  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  had 
received  to  this  and  greater  purposes,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  leading  them  into  a  specification  of  their  piety 
and  gratitude  upon  such  great  causes:  and  it  was  a  v<ery 
great  matter,  that  instantly  all  churches  did  consent  in  the 
duty,  without  any  law  or  common  teacher,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  right  reason.  The  result  oi  this  consideration  is 
this,  that  if  the  apostles  left  the  celebration  of  Easter  and 
other  feasts  to  tKe  choice  and  piety  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
likely^  that  they  bound  the  Lent  fast  by  a  canon,  since  the 
Lent  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  a  preparation  for  Easter, 
and  was  never  heard  of  before  there  was  a  Christian  Easter. 
But  I  may  have  leave  to  interpose  my  conjecture  (for  it  is  no 
more) :  I  suppose  Socrates  by  ^  pascha,'  does  not  mean  the  day 
of  the  resurrection,  but  the  day  of  the  passion;  and  that  he 

^  Hist  lib.  12.  cap.  32. 
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intends  only  to  say,  that  <  the  solemnity  of  the  Good  Friday 
devotion  was  not  appointed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but 
left  to  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  the  church.'  The  reasons 
of  my  conjecture  are  these.  1.  Because  -Socrates  calls  it 
jxW/xijy  rov  arcoryjoioShvg  vdbwg  <^  the  memorials  of  Christ's 
passioi\;"  which  the  Easter  Sunday  was  not,  but  of  the  re- 
surrection. 2.  Because  we  find  the  word  ^  pascha'  used  by 
the  ancient  fathers  in  the  same  sense;  ro^^ro^o-^a  r^frrevsiy, 
said  Timotheus  Alexandrinus,  "  to  fast  on  the  Pasch  :"•— so 
ij  PYfOrela,  row  lidfT'/a,  St.  Clement  calls  tlie  Good-Friday  fest, 
'^  the  Paschal  fast,"  meaning,  that  then  began  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  then  Christ  our  passover  was  offered  for  us. 
So  TertuUian  ^ :  <<  Sic  et  die  Paschse,  quo  communis  et  quasi 
publica  jejunii  religio  est,  merito  deponimus  osculum,"  &c 
The  day  of  the  Pasch  is  a  public  and  a  c(»nmon  day  for  the 
religion  of  fasting;  which  because  it  was  never  true  of 
Easter-day,  and  being  always  true  of  Good  Friday,  he  must 
mean  this.  3.  Because  it  is  very  probable  ^  that  the  Easter 
festival  was  in  use,  though  not  commanded  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  therefore  because  they  kept  the  memorial  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  first  day  in  every  week;  and  therefore  Socrates 
could  not  in  all  likelihood  mean  that  day,  but  the  <  pascha 
passionis,'  <  the  paschal  passion,'  not  the  paschal  resurrec- 
tion. And  then  upon  this  account,  though  this  fifth  argu- 
ment will  not  prevail,  it  is  because  we  need  it  not;  for  what- 
ever destroys  the  premises  in  this  case,  does  establish  the 
conclusion.  For  if  by  '  pascha '  he  means  the  Paschal  fiist, 
that  is  Good  Friday, — ^then  he  gives  testimony,  and  that  v^y 
consonantly  to  the  prime  antiquity,  that  it  was  left  free,  and 
undetermined  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  but  if  he  should 
mean  the  Easter  feast,  and  did  say  true,  yet  it  will  follow 
from  hence,  that  much  more  must  the  preceding  fast  he  left 
undetermined. 

14.  (6.)  If  any  man  should  say  that  kings  are  all  created, 
as  Adam  was,  in  full  stature  and  manhood,  by  God  himself, 
immediately, — he  could  best  be  confuted  by  the  midwives  and 
the  nurses,  the  schoolmasters  and  the  servants,  of  the  family, 
and  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  who  saw  them  bom  infants, 
who  took  them  from  their  mothers'  knees,  who  gave  them 
suck^  who  carried  them  in  their  arms,  who  made  them  coats 

i  Lib.  de  Orat.  cap.  14.  ^  Vic^e  lib.  2.  chap.  2.  rule  6.  numb.  55,  56, 
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and  taught  them  their  letters^  who  observed  their  growth  and 
changed  their  ministries  about  their  persons.  The  same  is 
the  ease  of  the  present  article.  He  that  says  our  Lent,  or 
forty  days'  fast  before  Easter,  was  established  by^  the  apostles 
in  that  Aill  growth  and  state  we  now  see  it,  is  perfectly  con- 
futed by  the  testimony  of  those  ages  that  saw  its  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  helped  to  nurse  it  up  to  its  present  bulk. 

15.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  from  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  we  have  any  records, 
it  was  with  sacredness  and  religion  observed,  that  before  the 
feast  of  Easter  they  should  fast.  Tigv  yrjcrtiaw  row  vdcxot» 
St  Clement  calls  it;  rif  ira^afsiofji^has  vi^<rrtlaf  els  'ra  xoi»oy 
fvXaa-trofjt^ag  M  rijs  IxxAijo'ia;:  so  the  council  of  Gangra^ 
about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  ^'  the  fasts  which  were 
delivered  in  common,  and  observed  by  the  church;" — rag 
w^wiu&fo^  yiiarslag,  <<  the  appointed  fasts,"  so  Constantino 
called  them.  But  this  Paschid  fast  was  nothing  like  ours,  it 
was  not  our  Quadragesimal;  it  was  but  a  fast  of  one  or  two 
days  at  first,  and  in  some  places.  For  at  first  the  Christians 
were  very  shy  of  receiving  any  love  of  ordinances  and  bur- 
dens to  their  consciences,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  entered 
into  the  liberty  of  Christians.  They  did  all  that  reason  and 
all  that  love  would  require:  but  if  love  was  the  parent  of 
their  observations,  they  would  do  them  in  love,  and  not  in 
necessity,  lest  they  should  be  again  entangled  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage.  That  they  kept  their  fasts  with  liberty,  besides 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Theodoret°^, 
who  bhmiing  the  heretics  that  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine, 
as  being  abominable,  ^^  Ecclesia  vero  (saith  he)  de  his  nihil 
praecipit :  neque  enim  horum  usum  interdicit  Ideo  alii  qui- 
dem  permissis  voluptatibus  securi  fruuntur,  alii  vero  absti- 
nent: et  nemo  qui  reote  sapiat,  condemiiat  eum  qui  comedit; 
nam  et  abstinentia  et  partidpatio  sunt  in  mentis  potestate :" 
^'  But  the  church  conmiands  nothing  in  these  things,  and 
forbids  not  to  use  flesh  and  wine ;  and  therefore  some  enjoy 
them  freely,  others  do  abstain,  and  no  wise  man  condemns 
him  that  eats:  for  to  eat  or  to  abstain  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man's  wiU." — Now,  if  the  church  had,  from  the  'apo- 
stles, received  a  law  of  the  Lent  ^t,  or  if  in  the  church  there 
had  been  a  law  to  command  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent,  it 

1  Apud  Socrat.  lib.  2.  Hist.  cap.  3.  ^  Lib.  5.  Hseretic  fabol.  cap.  29. 
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had  not  been  truly  said  of  Theodoret,  "  Ecelesia  de  his  nihil 
praecipit;"  for  a  commandment  for  a  time  and  a  revolving 
period,  certainly  is  a  commandment.  But  this  further  ap- 
pears in  the  variety,  which  is  in  all  the  actions  and  minds  of 
men,  when  they  are  at  their  own  choice.  Of  this  a  fragment 
of  Irenseus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  °,  is  a  great  testimony : 
for  there  had  been  an  unlucky  difference  between  the  western 
and  eastern  churches  about  their  keeping  of  Easter,  and  Pope 
Victor  was  transported  into  heats  upon  the  question,  and  re- 
ceived from  St.  Irenseus  this  sober  advertisement,  "  For  there 
is  not  only  a  controversy  about  the  day  of  Easter,  but  about 
the  kind  of  lasting.  For  some  suppose  they  ought  to  fast 
but  one  day,  others  two,  others  more ;  some  measure  their 
day  by  forty  hours  of  day  and  night.  And  this  variety  of 
them  that  observe  the  £asts,  did  not  begin  in  our  age,  but 
long  before  us  with  our  ancestors,  who,  as  it  is  likely,  retain- 
ing a  custom  introduced  by  simplicity  and  a  private  choice, 
did  propagate  it  to  posterity.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  all  these 
lived  peaceably  one  with  another,  and  we  sflso  keep  peace  to- 
gether; for  the  difference  of  the  fast  is  so  £eu*  firom  violnting 
the  agreement  of  faith,  that  it  does  commend  it  rather." 
Here  was  the  Paschal  fast  observed  by  all  men^but  with  great 
variety  and  a  proportionate  liberty.  The  cause  of  the  .variety 
was  this,  which  was  also  the  ground  of  their  practice :  they 
thought  that  the  words  of  Christ,  "  When  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  in  those  days  shall  they  fast,"  were  to 
be  meant  of  the  interval  of  Christ's  death  and  burial,  as. we 
learn  from  TertuUian  °.  Now  because  it  was  but  one  whole 
day  that  Christ  was  in  the  grave,  some  fasted  but  one  day, 
beginning  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  Others  consider  that 
Christ  was  about  forty  hours  dead,  and  the  bridegroom  was 
absent  so  long;  and  therefor^  reckoned  their  fast  to  forty 
hours,  beginning  from  the  ninth  hour  on  Good  Friday,  and 
eating  nothing  till  the  moaning  of  Easter-day :  and  this  was 
the  most  severe  and  the  most  prevailing  amongst  them ;  and 
this  is  the  TsrcapajcooT^,  *  die  Quadragesimal  fast,'  this  gave 
occasion  to  the  name,  which  was  kept  when  the  forty  hours 
were  changed  into  forty  days,  and  new  analogies  and  new 
reasons  found  out  for  it, — and  their  fasting  for  the  absence  of 
the   Bridegroom  was  changed  into  a  fasting  in  imitation  of 

"  Jilb.  5.  Hist.  cap.  26.  °  Lib,  dc  Jcjun.  cap.  14. 
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Moses  and  Elias  and  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  wilderneM* 
Only,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that,  at  first,  they  had  no 
appointed  &sts,  but  of  those  hours  in  which  the  Bridegroom 
was  taken  firom  tjiem,  that  is,  none  but  the  Paschal  fast :  as 
TertuUian  p  expressly  affirms ;  ^^  Illos  dies  jejuniis  determinates, 
putasse  in  qidbus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam  solos 
legitimes  jejuniorum  Christianorum ;"  <^  The  Catholics  had  no 
other  days  appointed  for  fastings,  no  other  were  the  legitimate 
&sting-days  for  Christians  (cu  they  thought),  but  only  those 
in  which  die  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them.'' 

16.  But  St  Irenseus  said  that  some  fast  one  day,  some 
two,  and  others  more.  Some  kept  the  whole  six  days  of  the 
Passion  week;  we  find  mention  made  of  it  in  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus  %  about  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  year  of 
Christ,  rag  Ig  rwv  yrjoreuvp  ii^pas,  ^f  the  six  days  of  fasting;" 
but  he  affirms  that  all  do  not  equally  observe  them.  For 
some  hst  all  the  six  days,  some  two,  some  three,  some  four, 
some  none.  But  by  Epiphanius's '^  time  the  fiast  had  pos- 
sessed the  whole  six  days  almost  every  where,  fif  e^  ijf/Pff a; 
rov  TTaV^a  h  ^ij^ocpayl^  hare?iOvcrt  Trdrtts  ol  Xao),  <^  all  the  people 
spend  the  six  days  of  the  Pasch,  or  before  Easter,  in  dry  diet :" 
but  by  this  time  the  word  rsa-^a^anoar^  or  ^  quadragesima ' 
had  prevailed,  and  was  used  to  signify  the  Paschal  fest.  The 
word  was  used  in  the  council  of  Nice,  which  commanded  two 
synods  every  year  to  be  held  in  the  provinces,  and  the  first,  of 
them  to  be  iv  T&ra-a^eMo<rr^ ^^  in  the  Quadragesima  fast."  But 
this  did  not  signify  ike  fast  of  forty  days,  for  that  was  not  yet 
brought  into  the  church. 

17.  But  first  the  matter  is  clear  that  the  word  ^  quadra- 
gesima '  is  often  used  in  antiquity  and  by  other  good  authors 
to  signify  a  set  time  of  fast,  but  plainly  less  than  forty  days. 
St.  Jerome "  says,  that  the  Montanists  do  make  ^^  tres  in  anno 
quadragesimas,"  "  three  Lents :"  and  yet  two  of  them  were 
but  of  five  days  apiece,  and  whether  the  third  was  more  or 
less  we  cannot  tell:  and  this  Tertullian^  plainly  affirms,  who 
was  himself  a  Montanist  And  this  thing  also  came  into  the 
practice  of  some  Catholics ;  for  they  did  so  too  in  the  time 
of  Amalarius ",  they  kept  ^  tres  quadragesimas,'  ^  three  quad- 


p  Lib.  (k  Jejun.  cap.  2. 

'  liib.  3.  Exp.  Fidei  et  Haeres.  75. 

t  Lib.  d^  Jejun.  cap.  15. 
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lagesiinal  fasts;'  and  yet  that  before  Midsummer  and  that 
before  Christmas  were  much  shorter  than  forty  days.  The 
same  word  is  several  times  used  by  Rabanus  Maurus  *  and 
Durandus  \  But  that  the  use  of  die  word  may  be  no  pre* 
judice  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  thing,  we  find  the 
thing  noted  by  Socrates  %  and  wondered  at  exceedingly,  that 
since  there  was  so  great  difference  in  the  number  of  days, 
yet  all  alike  called  it  Tsvfr^QOMTff^ri  or  <  the  Quadragesimal 
fs&iJ  The  same  also  we  find  in  SDzomen%  noting  that  some 
did  only  observe  three  weeks  of  five  days  to  the  week,  out  of 
the  number  of  the  seven  antepaschal  weeks,  and  yet  never- 
theless called  it  ^  Quadragesima:'  and  the  same  also  we  find 
in  Nicephorus,  who,  I  suppose,  transcribed  it  firom  them: 
and  in  Cassian's  ^  time,  when  the  Lent  fiist  came  up  to  the 
number  of  thirtynsix  days,  yet  he  still  calls  it  the  ^  Quadrage- 
sima '  or  ^  the  forty  days'  fiast :'  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  Rigaltius 
say  true,  that  all  the  set  and  stationary  fasts  of  the  primitive 
Christians  were  called  ^  Quadragesimals.'  But  the  first  use 
of  the  word  is  in  the  Nicene  council ;  unless  the  words  fA 
Origen  be  allowed  to  be  good  record:  but  yet  both  in  Origen 
and  in  the  Nicene  council,  though  the  word  be  used,  yet 
without  any  remark  of  the  number  of  the  days,  or  intimation 
of  it,  until  the  council  of  Laodicea  %  which  mentions  more 
weeks  than  one  in  Lent,  commanding  to  fast  also  upon  ^  the 
Thursday  of  the  last  week  in  Lent.'  For  by  this  time  it  was 
come  to  three  weeks,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less, 
as  appears  in  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Cassian,  and  Nicephorus, 
above  quoted. 

18.  But  for  the  reason  of  the  word  '  quadragesima '  there 
are  various  conjectures.  Cassian  ^  says  it  is  an  imitation  oi 
Christ's  fast  of  forty  days,  and  so  had  the  name  from  thence. 
But  he  adds  some  little  cabalistical  things  of  the  number  of 
forty  in  the  Scripture,  which  are  to  no  great  purpose.  But 
his  first  conjecture  is  not  altogether  unreasonable;  and  Ri- 
galtius^ makes  tkse  of  it,  saying,  that  the  apostles  having 
obliterated  the  Jewish  fasts,  to  which  Christ's  forty  days'  &st 
put  an  end,  and  asserted  us  into  liberty,  they  would,  upon 
that  day  on  which  Christ  wrought  our  liberty  for  us,  "  nail- 

>  Lib.  4*  de  Instit.  Cleric,  cap.  1.  y  Lib.  0.  RationaL  de  la  40m8e  Domin. 

*  Hist.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  "  Lib.  ?.  cap.  19. 

^  In  notis  ad  Tertull.  de  Jejun.  c  A.  D.  400.  can.  dO 
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ing  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  to  his  cross,"  consecrate  a 
fast  to  the  memorial  of  this  great  work  of  redemption  for  us; 
"  ut  obliteratis  Judeeorum  sabbatis  jejuHia  sua  Christiani,  quK 
Domino  suo  tantula  pro  tantis  offerrent,  de  jejunii  Donunici 
spatio  vocitarent;"  *^  that  the  Christians  might  call  their  fast 
by  a  name  taken  from  tiie  duration  of  the  Lowl's  fast,  that 
since  they  could  not  attain  to  that  great  fest,  they  might  at 
least  have  it  in  venerable  memory." — But  this  although  it  be 
ingenious  and  pretty,  yet  it  is  something  violent,  and  hath  no 
warrant  from  antiquity;  and  the  question  is  better  answered 
from  the  words  of  Irenasus  in  Eusebius,  who  says  that  they 
who  kept  the  Paschal  hst  would,  some  of  them,  produce  the 
fast  to  forty  hours :  now  the  whole  fast  being  in  memory  cf 
the  Bridegroom's  being  taken  away,  and  he  having  been  ab«* 
sent,  as  they  computed  it,  forty  hours,  this  proportion  did 
better  carry  the  analogy,  and  therefore  easily  carried  away  the 
name,  and  a  quadragesimal  of  hours  is  as  proper  as  a  quad- 
ragesnnal  of  days,  and  hath  a  better  warranty  than  any  other 
conjecture.     But  this  I  remarked  before. 

19.  But  afterward  the  number  of  weeks  increased:  it  came 
in  some  places  to  six  and  seven  weeks;  so  Cassian^.  But  it 
was  ^  diverse  more,'  for  some  would  fast  Saturdays,  and  some 
would  not;  but  they  made  it  but  to  be  thirtynsix  days  how^ 
ever :  so  we  find  it  in  St.  Gregory^,  that  forty-two  da3rs  were 
the  appointment  of  Lent,  but  taldng  away  the  Sundays,  six*- 
and-thirty  days  remain  for  fasting.  But,  in  all  this  whole 
affidr,  there  was  nothing  yet  universally  determined  by  any 
law  of  the  universal  church*  ^^  For  in  Rome,  about  the  year 
437,  they  fasted  but  three  weeks  before  Easter,  and  out  of 
them  they  excited  Saturdays  and  Sundays  ^  But  in  Illyri^ 
cum,  in  Greece,  and  Alexandria,  they  begin  their  Lenten  fast 
above  six  weeks  before  Easter.  Others  begin  seven  weeks 
before  Easter,  but  &st  by  intervals,  and  observe  but  fifteen 
days  in  all:  and  yet  all  call  this  the  Quadragesimal  fest:"  so 
Socrates'.  And  St.  Chryso^tom  says  it  was  the  custom  against 
Ekuster  to  ask  every  one,  how  many  w^eks  he  had  fasted ;  and 


'  Collat,  21.  cap.  27.  .  »  Lib.  40.  Homil.  hom.  16. 

h  Haec  clausula  inseiitur  in  loco  non  suo :  oportuit  enim  post  narrationem  de  ec- 
clesiis  Grssca  et  Alexandrina  inteneri.  Videat  lector  Hugonem  Menardum  in  notis 
ad  Gregof.  Sacratn.  qui  etiam  alitet  emendat  hunc  locum  satis  inendosum. 

>  Lib.  5.  cap.  22.  homil.  16.  ad  Antioch. 
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you, should  hear  some  answering  two,  some  three,  some  all. 
'For;  at  Constantinople  the  Lent  was  longest ;  it  was  of  seven 
weeks  there  and  all  up  unto  Phoenicia,  as  Sozomen^  and  Ni- 
,cephorus^  report:  but  all  this  while  with  liberty,  by  custom, 
and  without  a  law.  St.  Austin^  tells,  that,  in  some,  places, 
they  would  not  fast  the  Thursdays  in  Lent :  indeed  the  council 
of  Laodicea  had  commanded  they  should,  but  that  was  but 
provincial,  and  did  not  oblige,  and  was  not  received  every 
where ;  and  that  saying  which  is  reported  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  St.  Clement,  might  prevail  as  fer,  ^  jejunium  quintse 
hypocritarum  est.'  But  at  Rome  diis  was  then  observed,  they 
did  not  fast  on  Thur8da3rs,  nor  yet  on  Tuesdays,  or  they  might 
choose:  so  we  find  in  St  Leo°^  exhorting  them  to  the  Mon- 
diay,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and.  Saturday  &8tj  and  on  Saturday 
to  watch  beside.  And  becaiuse  of  the  de&lcation  of  these  days 
in  every  week,  some  tliat  were  very  zealous,  made  up  their 
Lent  to  be  eight  weeks,  and  began  it  on  Sexagesima  Sunday ; 
but  at  last  it  settled  upon  Ash- Wednesday,  and  hath  endured 
so  to  this  day  in  many  of  the  western  churches. 
'  20.  Now  if  dl  this  be  not  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  forty 
days'  fast  of  Lent,  was  not  a  canon  or  institution  apostolical, 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  measures  the  question  can  be  filled:  and 
if  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  it,  yet  because  the  churches 
icept  themselves  in  great  liberty  and  variety,  it  is  certain,  that, 
if  they  did  so  still,  there,  would  be  no  diminution  to  religion. 
For  the  use  of  its  being  wholly  for  preparation  to  the  Easter 
communion,  and  the  setting  apart  some  portion  of  our  time 
for -God's  service, — it  can  then  only  be  of  use,  when  it  mini- 
sters  to  such  ends  with  an  advantage  so  great  as  to  recompense 
the  trouble,  and  so  material  as  to  quit  it  from  a  vain  observ- 
ance. But  how  it  can  be  enjoined  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
practised,  I  shall  consider  in  the  inquiries  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Here  I  was  only  to  quit  the 
conscience  of  this  snare,  which  is  laid  for  her  by  some  unskil- 
ful fowlers,  and  to  represent  that  the  apostles  did  not,  by  any 
rule  or  canon,  oblige  the  Christian  churches. 

21.  That  which  remains  is  this,  that  we  consider  that  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  no  prejudice  to  this  liberty,  that  St.  Jerome 


i  I  Ah,  5.  cap.  10.  ^  Lib.  12.  cap.  34. 

^  Epist.  118.  ad  Januaif.  ni  Serm.  4.  de  40ma. 
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calls  Lent  ^  an  apostolical  tradition/  For  it  was  very  easy  for 
them  who  loved  the  institution,  and  knew  it  very  ancient,  and 
that  the  custom  of  it  did  descend  from  apostolical  persons,  to 
call  it  ^a  tradition  apostolicaL'  It  is  no  wrong  to  St  Je- 
rome, if  we  think  he  did  so  here :  for  he  did  as  much  as  this 
comes  to,  in  the  question  of  the  Saturday's  fast;  for  in  his 
epistle  to  Lucinus  he  says,  ^^  Unaquseque  provincia  abundet 
in  sensu  suo,  et  prsecepta  majorum  leges  apostolicas  arbitre- 
tur ;"  "  Let  every  province  abound  in  their  own  isense,  and 
suppose  the  precepts  of  their  ancestors  to  be  apostolical;  laws." 
But  that  the  churches  had  no  such  law  iipon  them,  but  were 
at  liberty,  appears  from  all  the  premises ;  which  I  sum  up  with 
the  words  of  St.  Austin":  "  The  Christians,  not  that  the 
meats  are  unclean,  but  for  mortification,  do  abstain  from  flesh 
and  fruits ;  some  few  always^  or  else  at  certain  times :  ^  sicut 
per  quadragesimam  fere  omnes,  quanto  magis  quisque  vel 
minus  voluerit,  sen  potuerit;'  ^as  in  Lent  almost  all  men^ 
more  or  less,  according  as  every  man  is  able,  or  as  every  man 
is  willing.* " 

22.  He  that  desires  to  see  more  particulars  concerning  the 
history,  the  original,  the  variety,  and  increase,  of  Lent,  may, 
if  he  please,  read  them  in  Cassian,  in  Amalarius,  Alcuinus^ 
and  Rabanus,  of  old, — and  of  late,  in  Durandus,  in  Hugo  Me- 
nardus'  (a  benedictine)  notes  in  Ciregor.  Sacramentarium,  in 
Petavius's  notes  upon  Epiphanius,  Rigaltius  upon  TertulUan^ 
Scaliger's  admirable  animadversions  upon  Eusebius,  in  that 
excellent  epistle  of  Erasmus  to  the  Bishop  of  Basil  de  ^  Inter- 
dicto  Esu  Camium,'  in  Delaunoy,  Filesac,  and  Daille''.  Out 
of  these  any  man  may  satisfy  his  curiosity;  I  have  endea- 
voured only  to  satisfy  the  conscience. 

23.  Concerning  the  weekly  fasts  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  former  of  them  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  church,  as 
being  in  use  in  Tertullian's  time,  and  without  variety  always 
observed  after  it  once  began.  We  find  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  fast  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  P,  and  the 
Wednesday  station  is  equally  in  Tertullian.  But  the  Satur- 
day fast  was,  for  some  ages,  counted  abominable  in  the  whole 
church ;  but  it  came  into  the  Latin  church  in  time,  but  with 


^  Contr.  Faustum  Manich.  lib.  30.  cap.  5.        <>  De  Jejuniu  et  Quadragesima. 

p  Stromat  ?• 
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SO  much  scandal  to  the  Greeks^  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
707  they  excommunicated  them  that  fasted  on  the  Saturday, 
and  to  this  day  persevere  in  the  same  mind.  But  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  was  of  apostolical  institution,  is,  of  itself, 
clear  by  the  consequence  of  the  former  discourse  concerning 
Lent ;  the  apostles  having  made  no  laws  concerning  fasting- 
days,  as  I  have  made  apparent.  The  Rogation  fast  dl  the 
world  knows  was  instituted  by  Mamercus  bishop  of  Vienna : 
and  as  for  the  £mber-weeks,  they  can  pretend  to  no  antiquity 
that  is  primitive,  and  rely  for  their  authority  upon  a  spurious 
epistle  of  Pope  Calixtus,  which  is  pretended  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  221,  and  which  is  abundantly  jdetected 
of  forgery  by  many  persons,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Blondel. 
Tertullian's  words  are  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  all  festing-days 
from  pretending  to  apostolical  authority,  affirming  that  the 
Montanists  did  fast  but  two  weeks  in  the  whole  year,  and  in 
them  not  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  (though  St.  Jerome  is 
pleased  to  lay  three  Lents  to  their  diarge),  and  that  the  Ca- 
tholics blamed  them  for  imposing  so  much;  but  themselves 
did  fast  only  upon  those  dayis  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from 
them,  that  is,  the  Paschal  fast;  that  they  did  sometimes  inter- 
pose half-fasts,  and  live  on  bread  and  water  for  some  time,  but 
^^  ut  cuique  videbatur,  hsee  ex  arbitrio  agentes,  non  ex  impe- 
rio ;"  ^^  as  every  man  saw  cause,  doing  these  things  by  choice 
and  not  by  command  *i." 

24.  The  result  of  this  discourse  is  this,— -that  the  apostles 
did  not  lay  a  yoke  upon  the  disciples'  neck  in  the  matter  of 
fasting,  much  less  in  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent;  that,  as  in 
relation  to  the  apostles,  the  conscience  is  at  liberty. — Now 
whether  or  no  any  positive  constitution  of  the  rulers  of  our 
churches  can  or  do  oblige  the  conscience  to  the  observation  of 
Lent,  and  how  far,  I  shdl  consider  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
this  chapter. 

q  Contra  Psych,  cap.  2. 13. 15. 
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RULE  XIV. 

The  Canons  of  the  ancient  general  and  provincial  Caimciis  are 
then  Laws  to  the  Conscience^  when  they  are  bound  upon  us 
by  the  Authority  oftfie  respective  Governors  of  Churches, 

1.  A  GENERAL  council  is  nothing  but  the  union  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  world.  The  authority  of  a  general 
council  in  matters  of  government  and  discipline  is  no  greater, 
no  more  obligatory,  than  the  authority  of  a  provincial  council 
to  those  who  are  under  it.  A  general  council  obliges  more 
countries  and  more  diocesses,  but  it  obliges  them  no  more 
than  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  power  obliges  them  at  home. 
A  general  council  is  a  union  of  government,  a  consent  of 
princes  and  bishops,  and  in  that  every  one  agrees  to  govern 
by  the  measures  to  which  there  they  do  consent :  and  the  con- 
sent of  opinions  adds  moment  to  the  laws,  and  reverence  to 
the  sanction;  and  it  must  prevail  against  more  objections  than 
provincial  decrees,  because  of  the  advantage  of  wisdom  and 
consultation  which  is  supposed  to  be  there;  but  the  whole 
power  of  obligation  is  derived  from  the  authority  at  home. 
That  is,  if  twenty  princes  meet  together  and  all  their  bishops, 
and  agree  how  they  will  have  their  churches  governed,  those 
princes  which  are  there,  and  those  bishops  which  have  con- 
sented, are  bound  by  their  own  act;  and  to  it  they  must  stand 
till  the  reason  alters,  or  a  contrary  or  a  better  does  intervene ; 
but  the  prince  can  as  much  alter  that  law,  when  the  case 
alters,  as  he  can  abrogate  any  other  law,  to  which  he  hath 
consented.  But  those  princes  which  were  not  there,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  their  absence  be,  are  not  obliged  by  that 
general  council;  and  that  council  can  have  no  authority  but 
what  is  given  them  by  consent;  and  therefore  they  who  have 
not  consented  are  free  as  ever. 

2.  The  council  of  Florence  (so  called  because  though  it  was 
begun  at  Ferrara,  yet  it  was  ended  there).  Pope  Clement  VII. 
calls  the  <  eighth'  general  council  in  his  bull  of  April  22, 
1527;  yet  others*"  call  it  the  sixteenth:  but  it  was  never  re- 
ceived in  France,  as  Panormitan*  tells  us:  for  the  king  of 

'  Vide  Surium  in  epist  ad  lectorem,  ante  oondl.  Femur,  torn.  4.  concil. 
*  In  Tract,  de  concU.  Basil,  circa  princ.  p.  6.    Vide  etiam  Nicolaum  de  Cleman- 
giis.   Vide  procemium  Piagmat.  Sanct. 
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France  did  forbid,  expressly  and  upon  great  penalties,  that 
any  of  his  subjects  should  go  to  Ferrara  to  celebrate  that  coun- 
cil ;  and  after  it  had  been  celebrated,  and  Charles  VII.  was 
desired  by  Pope  Eugenius  to  accept  it,  he  told  the  legates 
plainly,  that  *  he  had  never  taken  it  for  a  council,  and  he  never 
would.'  The  council  of  Basil,  though  the  king  of  France  had 
sent  his  ambassadors  thither,  and  had  received  it  as  a  council, 
yet  he, approved  it  but  in  part;  for  he  rejected  the  thirteen 
last  sessions,  and  approved  only  the  first  two-and-thirty ;  some 
of  them  as  they  lie,  others  with  certain  forms  and  qualifica- 
tions; and  this  was  done  ^  to  fit  and  accommodate  them  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  places,  and  persons,'  saith  Bene- 
dict S  a  French  lawyer.  And  upon  the  like  accounts  the  last 
council  of  Lateran  is  there  rejected  also.  Thus,  in  England, 
we  except  of  the  council  of  Trent;  and  excepting  the  four 
first  general  councils,  which  are  established  into  a  law  by  the 
king  and  parliament,  there  is  no  other  council  at  all  of  use  in 
England,  save  only  to  entertain  scholars  in  their  arguments, 
and  to  be  made  use  of  in  matters  of  fact,  by  them  to  under- 
stand the  stories  of  the  church.  Where  any  thing  else  is  re- 
ceived into  custom  and  practice  of  law,  it  binds  by  our  recep- 
tion, not  by  its  own  natural  force. 

3.  But  I  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  of  this  tiling". 
I  now  only  mention  it  to  the  purpose,  that  those  religious 
and  well-meaning  persons, — ^who  are  concluded  by  tiie  canon 
of  an  ancient  council,  and  think  that  whatever  was  there 
commanded,  lays  some  obligation  upon  tiie  consciences  of 
us  at  this  day,  and  by  this  means  enter  into  infinite  scruples 
and  a  restless  and  unsatisfied  condition, — may  consider,,  that 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church  had  no  jurisdiction  over  us, 
who  were  born  so  many  ages  after  tiiem:  that  even  then» 
'when  they  wer^  made,  they  had  their  authority  wholly  from 
princes  and  consent  of  nations;  that  things  and  reasons, 
that  jurisdictions  and  governments,  that  churphes  and  dio- 
oesses,  that  interests  and  manners,  are  infinitely  altered  since 
that  time ;  that  since  the  authority  of  those  fatiiers  could  not 
be  permanent  and  abide  longer  than  tiieir  lives,  it  being  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  that  of  kings,  which  must  needs  die 
with  their  persons,  that  their  successors  may  be  kings   as 

*  GuiL  Benedict  in  repetit  cap.  Rajmutios. 
"  Chapter  3.  rule  7>  and  chapter  4.  rule  5. 
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well  as  they,  and  not  be  subjects  of  the  dead,  the  efficacy  of 
their  rules  must  descend  4ipon  succession  by  a  succeeding 
authority;  and  therefore  they  prevail  upon  us  by  a  new  force, 
by  that.whidi  is  extrinsical  to  them;  and  therefore  in  such 
cases  we  are  to  inquire,  whether  the  thing  be  good;  and  if  it 
be,  we  may  use  it  with  liberty,  till  we  be  restrained, — ^but  we 
may.  also  choose ;  for  then  we  are  to  inquire,  whether  the  thing 
be  a  law  in  that  government,  to  which  we  owe  obedience* 
For  that  the  fiithers  met  at  Laodicea,  at  Antioch,  at  Nice,  at 
Gangra,  a  thousand,  eleven  himdred,  or  thirteen  hundred,- 
years  ago,  should  have  authority  over  us  in  England  so  many 
ages  after,  is  so  infinitely  unreasonable,  that  none  but  the 
fearful  and  the  unbelievers,  the  scrupulous  and  those  who  are 
hvXxn  rf  (pd<rei  <  of  a  slavish  nature,'  and  are  in  bondage  by  their 
fear,  and  know  not  how  to  ^  stand  in  that  liberty,  by  which 
Christ  hath  made  them  free,' — will  account  themselves  in  sub- 
jection to  them.  If,  upon  this  account,  the  rulers  of  churches 
will  introduce  any  pious,  just,  and  warrantable  canon,  we  are 
to  obey  in  all  things,  where  they  have  power  to  command; 
but  the  canon,  for  being  in  the  old  codes  of  the  church,  binds 
us  no  more  than  the  laws  of  Constantine. 


RULE  XV. 

The  laudable  Customs  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  which  are  in  pre- 
sent Observation,  do  oblige  the  Conscience  of  all  Christians. 

1.  This  we  have  from  St.  Paul,  who  reproves  the  contumacy 
and  regardless  comport  of  those  who,  against  the  usages  of 
Christians  and  the  places  where  they  lived,  would  wear  long 
hair :  "  We  have  no  such  customs,  nor  the  churches  oif  God." 
In  such  cases  where  there  is  no  law,  the  manners  of  Christians 
introduce  a  law  so  far,  that  we  cannot  recede  from  it  without 
some  probable  cause ;  or  if  we  do,  we  cannot  do  it  without 
scandal  and  reproach.  And  indeed  it  is  an  act  of  love  to  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  Christians  with  whom  we  do  converse, 
who  either  will  think  you  blame  their  custom,  or  despise  their 
persons,  if  you  comply  not  St.  Austin''  gave  his  advice  to 
the  same  purpose ;  *'  In  his  rebus  de  quibus  nihil  certi  tradit 

*  Epist  76*  ad  Casulanum  Presbyter. 
VOL.  XIV.  E 
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Scriptura  Divina,  mos  populi  Dei  vel  statuta  majorum  pro 
lege  tenenda  sunt.  £t  gicut  preevarieatores  divinaram  legom, 
ita  contemptores  ecclesiasticarum  consuetudinuin  coercendi 
sunt:"  <^  K  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  intetposed  in  the 
particular,  we  must  keep  die  customs  and  decrees  of  our  an- 
cestors as  a  law :  and  as  they  that  prevaricate  the  divine  laws, 
are  to  be  restrained,  so  are  all  they  that  deepise  the  customs  of 
the  church."— It  is  a  Catholic  custom,  that  they  who  receive 
the  holy  communion,  should  receive  it  £Eisting.  This  is  not  a 
duty  commanded  by  God :  but  unless  it  be  necessary  to  eat, 
he  that  deq>ises  this  custom,  gives  nothing  but  the  testimony 
of  an  evil  mind. 

2.  But  this  is  first  to  be  understood  in  such  customs  as  are 
laudable,  that  is,  such  which  have  no  suspicion  or  moral 
reproach  i^on  them,  such  which  are  reasonable  and  fit  for 
wise  and  sober  persons.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  at  least  in  some  places,  not  to  touch  the  earth  with 
the  bare  foot  within  the  octaves  of  Easter :  this  was  a  trifle, 
and  tending  to  fimtastic  opinions  and  superstitious  fancies,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  imitation ;  only  so  long  ajs  it 
did  remain,  every  man  was  to  take  care  he  gave  no  offence  to 
weak  persons,  but  he  was  to  endeavour  to  alter  it  by  all  fair 
means  and  usages.  It  was  a  custom  in  many  churches  an- 
ciently, and  not  long  since  in  the  church  of  England,  that  in 
cases  of  the  infants'  extreme  danger,  the  midvdves  did  baptize 
them.  This  custom  came  in  at  a  wrong  door,  it  leaned  upon 
a  false  and  superstitious  opinion ;  and  they  thought  it  better 
to  invade  the  priests'  office,  than  to  trust  God  with  the  souls, 
which  he  made  with  his  own  hands  and  redeemed  with  his 
Son's  blood.  But  this  custom  was  not  to  be  followed,  if  it 
had  still  continued;  for  even  then  they  confessed  it  was  sin, 
"  factum  valet,  fieri  non  debuit;"  and  evil  ought  not  to  be 
done  for  a  good  end.  ^'  Quod  si  d  mulieribus  baptizari  opor- 
teret,  profecto  Christus  a  matre  baptizatus  esset,  et  non  a 
Joanne :  aut  cuin  nos  misit  ad  baptizandum,  misisset  mulieres 
tiobiscum  ad  hoc :  nunc  vero  nusquam  neque  jussit  Dominus, 
neque  per  Scripturam  tradidit,  utpote  qui  naturse  convenien- 
tiam  et  rei  decorum  nosset,  tanquam  naturae  auctor  et  legis-  '  *^ 
later,"  said  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  under  the  name 
of  St.  Clement >';  "If  women  might  be  suffered  to  baptize, 

y  Lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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Christ  need  not  have  gone  to  St.  John,  but  might  have  been* 
baptized  by  his  mother ;  and  Christ  would  have  sent  women' 
along  with  the  apostles,  when  he  gave  them  commission  to 
preach  and  to  baptize.  But  now  our  Lord  had  neither  com- 
manded any  such  thing  by  his  word,  or  in  Scripture ;  foi*  the 
author  and  lawgiver  of  nature  knew  what  was  agreeable  and' 
decent  for  their  nature." — To  this  agrees  that  of  Tertullian ' ; 
"  Non  pennittitur  mulieri  in  eccle&ia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere, 
nee  tingere,  nee  offerre,  nee  ullius  virilis  muneris  nedum  sacer- 
dotalis,  officii  sortem  sibi  vendicare  ;**  "  A  woman  iSi  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  the  church,  nor  to  teach,  nor  to  baptize,  nor 
to  offer,  nor  to  do  the  office  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  priest*." 
This  custom  therefore  is  of  the  nature  of  those,  which  are  to 
bfe  bSd  aside.  OiJfe)^  /3aim'?fi  el  ft^  %«/^oylay  ^«,  «  No  man 
baptisses  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders,"  said  Simeon  of  Thes- 
salonica ;  and  I  think  he  said  truly.  But  above  all  things, 
opinions  are  not  to  be  taken  up  by  custom,  and  reduced  to 
ptactice:  not  only  because  custom  is  no  good  warranty  for 
opinions^  and  ^'  voluntas  fertur  oarere  occuUs,  intellectus 
pedibus/'  *^  the  will  hath  no  eyes,  and  the  understanding  hath 
no  feet$"  that  is,  it  can  do  notMng  without  the  will,  and  die 
wiU  must  do  nothing  without  tiiat;  they  are  a  blind  man  and 
0  lame,^  when  they  are  asimder;  but  when  they  are  together, 
diey  maSce  up  a  sound  man,  while  the  one  gives  reason,  and 
tile  oilier  gives  command :  but  besides  this,  when  an  opinion 
is  offered  only  by  the  hand  of  custom,  it  is  commonly  a  sign 
of^a  bad  cau8e5  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  it; 
and  therefore  it  was  a  weakness  in  Salmeron  **  to  offer  to  per- 
suade us  to  entertain  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences, 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  images,  and  the  like,  because 
they  are  customs  of  the  church,  meaning  his  own. 

3.  This  is  to  be  understood  also  of  the  customs  of  the 
Catholic  diurch.  For  if  the  churches  differ,  it  is  indifferent 
to  take  either  or  neither,  as  it  may  happen.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus^  said  it  was  a  wickedness  to  pull' the  beard,  because 
it' is  out  natural,  it  is  a^ generous  and  an  ingenuous  ornament: 
and 'yet  Gregory  VII.**  bishop  of  Rome,  made  Archbishop 

»  Lib.  de  Virg.  Vdand. 

•  See  the  Divine  Institution  of  the  Order  and  Offices  Ministerial,  sect.  4. 
^  Disput  18.  in  1  Cor.  xL 

*  Lib.  3.  Paedagog.  cap.  3;  "^  Jnb.  S,  Regist.  epist  10. 
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James  shave  his  beardclose,  pretending  that  it  had  been  always 
a  custom  in  the  western  churches;  ^*  Consuetudini  sanctae 
obedire  coegimus,''  ^^  We  have  constrained  him  to  obey  the 
holy  custom."  In  ^  such  cases,  where  several  churches  have 
several  usages,  every  church  is  to  follow  her  own  custom,  and 
every  of  her  subjects  to  obey  it. 

4.  Though  every  subject  is  tied  to  the  custom  of  his  own 
church,  yet  he  is  not  to  give  offence,  when  he  converses  with 
another  church,  that  hath  a  differing  custom :  according  to  that 
rule  and  example  of  St  Ambrose^;  '^Quando  hie  sum,  non 
jejuno  sabbato :  et  ad  quamcunque  ecdesiam  veneritis,  ejus 
morem  servate,  si  pati  scandalum  non  vultis  aut  facere;'* 
^f  When  I  am  at  Milan,  I  do  not  fest  on  the  Saturday;  when 
I  am  at  Rome,  I  do :  and  to  whatsoever  church  ye  shall  come, 
keep  the  custom  of  that  church,  if  ye  will  neither  give  nor 
receive  offence."— And  these  words  St  Austin  ^  made  use  of 
to  this  very  purpose :  ^^  Totum  hoc  genus  liberas  habet  ob- 
servationes,  nee  disciplina  ulla  est  in  his  melior  gravi  pruden- 
tique.  Christiano,  quam  ut  eo  modo  agat  quo  agere  viderit 
ecclesiam,  ad  quamcunque  forte  devenerit"  The  best  way  is 
to  do  as,  that  church  does,  where  you  happen  to  be.  And  in 
the  same  instance  St  Jerome  gave  answer  to  Ludnus :  ^^  Ser- 
vandam  esse  proprise  ecclesise  consuetudinem,"  ^^  The  custom 
of  the  place  of  our  own  chiu*ch  is  to  be  observed."  And  there^ 
fore,  at  Milan  it  is  counted  a  violation  of  their  rights,  when 
the  Roman  priests  come  into  the  Ambrosian  churches,  and  do 
refuse  the  missal  of  St  Ambrose,  but  use  the  Roman.  It  is 
a  custom  in  the  church  of  England  to  uncover  die  head,  or' to 
bow  the  knee,  when  the  name  of  Jesus  is  named:  the  custom 
is  not  only  innocent  but  pious,  and  agreeable  to  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  and  therefore,  abstracting  from  the  injunction, 
the  custom  itself  is  sufficient  to  exact  conformity  of  all  modest 
persons.  But  if  a  son  of  the  church  of  England  shall  come 
into  other  Protestant  churches  who  use  it  not,  he  is  to  comply 
with  them  in  the  omission,  imless  himself  be  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  divine  commandment;  and  yet  even  then  also,  the  sped- 
fication  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  may  be  unde- 
termined, and  leave  him  in  a  capacity  to  comply  for  a  time, 
and  in  a  limited  place. 

«  Epist  86.  '  £pist  118. 
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5.  It  is  required,  that  the  custom  be  of  present  observaticm, 
or  else  it  does  not  oblige  the  conscience.  Thus  it  is  a  custom 
of  the  Catholic  church,  that,  at  the  baptizing  of  infants,  there 
be  godfathers  and  godmothers.  This  custom  is  still  of  use  in 
the  diurch  of  England :  and  although  much  of  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  first  introduced  is  ceased,  and  the  case  al- 
tered; yet  it  is  enough  to  every  man  that  is  a  subject,  that  it 
is  llie  custom :  and  therefore  if  any  man  ediall  dispute  and 
prove  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  now  necessary,  that  is  no 
warranty  to  him  to  omit  it,  so  long  as  the  custom  is  allowed 
and  upheld,  and  is  no  evil.  But  if  the  custom  be  left  in  a 
church, — ^that  it  was  a  catholic  custom,  and  of  long  use  in  the 
church,  is  of  no  obligation  to  the  conscience.  Socrates  >  tells 
that  "  omnes  ubique  in  orbe  terrarum  ecclesise,"  "  all  the 
churches  in  the  world,  every  week  upon  Saturday,  celebrate 
the  mysteries  :*'  "  Alexandrini  tamen  et  Romani  ex  antiqua 
traditione  istud  facere  renuunt:"  "  But  the  churches  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  refuse  to  do  so,  because  they  have  an  ancient 
tradition  to  the  contrary."  And  in  this  they  had  their  liberty. 
It  was  a  long  and  a  general  custom  in  the  church,  upon  all 
occasions  and  motions  of  solemnity  or  greater  action,  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  on  the  breast,  or  on  the  fore- 
head; but  he  that,  in  England,  should  do  so  iipon  pretence, 
because  it  was  a  CathbUc  custom,  would  be  ridiculous.  For 
a  custom  obliges  by  being  a  custom  amongst  them,  with  whom 
we  do  converse,  and  to  whom,  in  charity  and  prudence,  we 
are  to  comply:  and  therefore  to  an  action,  that  was  a  custom 
there,  where  it  is  hot  a  custom,  must  be  done  upon  some  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  a  custom;  or  else  it  is  done,  because 
there  is  no  reason.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Catholic  church  to 
reserve  infants,  all  the  year,  till  Easter,  t6  be  baptized;  except 
it  were  in  cases  of  necessity  or  great  danger :  but  "  we  have 
no  such  custom  now,  nor  the  churches  of  God  ;^'  and  therefore 
to  think  we  are  bound  to  comply  with  that  or  any  such  cus- 
tom, is  to  make  ourselves  too  fond  admirers  of  tlie  actions, 
and  more  than  servants  to  the  sentences  and  customs,  of  an- 
cient churcheis. 

6.  An  ecclesiastical  custom  against  an  ecclesiastical  law 

K  Lib.  5.  Hist.  cap.  21. 
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does  not  oblige  the  conscience.  It  does,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
cuse, but  when  there  is  no  scandal  accidentally  emergiii^  it 
never  binds  us  to  follow  it*  I  say,  it  can  excuse  from  penalty, 
then  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  hath  been  n^lected,  because 
the  governors  are  presumed  to  do  their  duty ;  and  th^r^fore  if 
they  who  made  the  law,  suffer  it  to  be  commonly  broken,  it  k 
to  be  supposed  they  are  willing  the  law  should  die :  and  tihis 
is  the  sense  of  that  in  the  comedy  ^ ;  "  Mores  leges  per- 
duxerunt  jam  in  potestatem  suam,"  customs  give  limit  to  laws; 
and  they  bind  according  as  the  manners  of  men  are.  And  this 
the  lawyers  extend  even  to  a  custom  that  is  against  the  l^w  of 
God.  So  the  presidents  of  Sena',  at  the  entry  into  their 
office,  take  an  oath  in  form  that  they  will  never  receive  brib^; 
and  yet  they  do  so,  and  are  known  to  do  so,  and,  because 
of  the  general  custom,  are  never  punished :  and  mudi  of  the 
same  nature  are  the  oaths  taken  at  the  matriculations  a^d 
admissions  into  universities  and  offices  respectively,  cojfi-^ 
cerning  which  it  were  very  well  there  were  some  remedy  or 
prevention.  But  if  it  can  be  understood,  that  the  lawgiver 
intends  the  law  should  be  in  force,  and  that  the  negligence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  stubborn  and  uncomplying  nature  qf 
the  subjects,  is  the  cause  of  the  want  o|  discipline;  l^en  th^ 
conscience  is  obliged  to  the  law,  and  not  excused  by  the 
custom  K  And  yet  further,  when  the  law  is  called  iipw, 
then  although  there  be  a  custom  in  the  church  against  the 
canon,  it  neither  preserves  from  sin,  nor  rescues  from  pur 
nishment :  ^'  Quia  lex  derqgat  consuetudini,"  say  the  lawyers; 
when  the  law  is  alive,  the  custom  is  dead,  because  the  eusUm^ 
took  its  life  from  diminution  of  the  law ;  and  when  there  is 
a  law  actually  called  upon,  the  cust(mi  to  the  contrary  is  a 
direct  evil,  and  that  against  which  the  law  is  i^teodedo  and 
which  the  law  did  intend  to  remedy.  The  church  hiath  s;iade 
laws,  that  no  man  shall  &st  upon  the  Lord's  day,  nor  the 
great  festivals  of  the  year:  if  a  custom  of  fisisting  upon 
Christmas-day  should,  in  evil  and  peevish  times,  prevail, 
and  the  law  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  chastise  it,  but  suffer 
it  to  grow  into  evil  manners;  when  the  law  is  again  warm 
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and  rd^rcshed,  and  calls  for  obedience^  the  contrary  custom 
is  not  to  be  pretended  against  the  law,  but  to  be  repented  of. 
In  the  church  of  England  there  is  a  law,  that  when  ddldren 
are  baptbed,  they  shall  be  dipped  in  the  water;  only  if  they 
be  side,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  it  be  sprinkled  upon  them : 
but  yet  the  custom  of  sprinkling  all  does  prevail  In  this 
case  we  are  to  stand  to  the  hiw,  not  to  the  custom,  because 
the  law  is  still  in  force,  and  is  actuaUy  intended  to  prevail 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  it  is  more  agree- 
able with  the  practice,  the  laws,  and  customs,  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  to  tlie  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
But  of  tliiB  I  shall  speak  again  in  some  of  the  foUowing 
numbers. 

7,  An  ecclesiastical  custom  must  be  reasonable  or  useful,  or 
it  cannot  oblige  the  conscience,  except  to  avoid  scandal,  for 
that  is  in  all  things  carefully  to  be  observed,  right  or  wrong, 
so  it  be  not  a  sin  against  God ;  customs  must  be  kept,  when 
the  breaking  them  is  scandalous.  But  excepting  this  case,  an 
unreasonable  custom  does  not  oblige.  For  no  man  is  bound 
to  be  a  fool,  or  to  do  a  foolish  action.  Now  a  custom  in  the 
canon  law  is  concluded  to  be  reasonable,  if  it  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  soul.  In  the  civil  law  it  is  allowed  to  be  reasonable,  if 
it  tends  to  any  public  good.  Thus  it  is  a  custom,  that  judges 
should  wear  their  robes  upon  their  seats  of  judicature ;  that 
the  clergy  wear  blacks.  <^  Doctores  portant  variam,  quia  ha- 
bitus virum  ostendit,"  saith  the  lawS  cuid  that  priest  Were  a 
strange,  peevish,  or  a  weak  person,  who  should  choose  to  wear 
gray,  because  there  is  no  reHgion  in  the  colour :  his  religion 
in  this  would  have  nothing  else:  and  though  these  things 
tend  not  to  the  good  of  the  soul,  yet  they  tend  to  tlie  good  of 
the  public;  they  distinguish  men,  that  honour  may  be  given 
to  them,  to  whom  honour  belongs. 

8.  For  it  is  considerable,  what  the  wiser  lawyers  say, 
1.  That  a  custom  is  good,  if  it  contains  ^  bonum  honestum,' 
<  any  honesty '  or  matter  of  public  reputation.  Thus  it  is  a 
custom,  that  civil  persons  should  not  walk  late  in  the  night, 
but  be  in  their  houses  at  seasonable  times ;  it  is  a  good  cus- 
tom, that  bishops  and  priests  absttun  from  going  to  taverns; 

1  L.  Stigimata,  C.  de  Fabri* 
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this  custom  is  reasonable,  and  therefore  does  oblige  those,  that 
are  concerned  in  it ;  2.  A  custom  is  good,  if  it  contains  *  bonum 
commune,'  if  it  be  for  the  *  common  good :'  and  of  this  sort 
there  are  many  customs,  in  every  nation,  which  are  passed 
into  laws,  as  tibat,  in  ihe  cause  of  dowries,  the  jud|ge  should 
proceed  summarily ;  that  a  £EK;t  be  tried  in  the  country  where 
it  was  dime ;  that  when  any  man  is  accused^  he  should  have 
his  accusers  brought  before  his  face.  And  thus  atso^  in  the 
laws  ecclesiastical,  diere  are  very  many  of  this  nature;  asj 
that  when  bishops  visit  their  churches^  there  be  allowance  of 
procurations  and  synodals,  and  aptness  for  their  entertaimnent ; 
that  when  we  see  a  bishop,  we  beg  his  blessing;  thAt;When 
we  come  to  a  city,  we  first  go  to  the  cathedral  to  pray,  then 
to  the  bishop  to  be  blessed  and  prayed  for;  that  the.contralct 
of  marriage  be  publicly  solemnised  in  churches  after  three 
publications ;  that  children  ask  their  parents'  benediction :  these 
things  are  of  public  use,  for  the  advancing  of  a  necessary  d^ty, 
for  the  mutual  endearment  of  relatives,  for  the  establishment 
of  piety,  for  the  concilii^ting  authority,  and  to  many  other  good 
purposes,  which  whosoever  can  advance  by  the  keeping  of  a 
custom,  and  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  church  where 
he  lives,  is  not  to  be  excused,  if  he  will  be  stubborn  and  sin- 
gular and  proud,  3.  Baldus  ™  says,  ^^  Bona  est  consuetudo, 
quae  ccmtinet  bonum  honorabile ;"  <^  It  is  a  good  custom,  that 
gives  honour  and  regard  to  whom  it  is  due." — Thus  it  is  a 
custom,  that  the  consecration  of  bishops  should  be  in  public 
churches ;  that  the  degree  of  doctor,  because  it  is  an  honour, 
be  not  conferred  sneakingly  and  in  conventicles.  And  upon 
this  account,  when  any  custom  is  honourable  to  religion  or  to 
a  mystery,  it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  because  tlie  custom  is  good, 
and,  in  some  proportions,  ministers  to  reli^on  and  its  ad- 
vantage. 

9.  Thus  the  ministers  of  religion,  when  they  officiate,  are, 
by  an  immemorial  custom,  vested  in  albes  or  surplices:  it 
.was  intended  as  an  honour  to  the  religion,  because  the  white 
and  the  purple  colours  are  the  ensigns  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  respectively,  and  are  in  honour  to  each  other 
alternately  indulged,  and  kings  wear  albes,  and  bishops  and 

"  C.  Si  judex  laicus  de  sent  cxcommunicat.  lib.  6. 
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judges  wear  purple ;  and  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
call  it  the  glory  of  Solomon,  when  he  was  cloithed  in  the 
purest  Knen  of  Egypt,  whose  whiteness,  though  very  bright, 
yet  it  fell  short  of  tihe  natural  whiteness  of  the  Bly.  Glory  is 
nothing  but  the  excess  and  greatness  of  honour,  and  therefore 
these  garments,  which  were  glorious  upon  Solomcm,  at  least 
were  given  to  the  religious  as  ensigns  of  honour :  the  same 
which  the  epigram  says  of  the  purple  mantle,  which  was  stolen 
from  Crii^inus, 

Quisquis  habes,  humeria  sua  munera  ledde,  piecamur : 

Non  hoc  Grispinus  te,  sed  abolla  rogat. 
Non  quicunque  capit  saturatas  mnrioe  Testes : 

Nee  nisi  deUdis  ooHTenit  iste  color'. 

Such  garments  are  not  fit  for  every  shoulder,  they  are  marks 
of  honour,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  greatest  and  the  worthiest 
men.  But  that  the  white  garment  was  given  to  religion,  it 
had,  besides  the  honour  to  the  persons,  the°  signification  and 
emblem  of  a  precept :  it  signified  purity  and  truth,  which,  in 
Philostratus,  in  the  image  of  Amphiaraus  is  said  to  be  clothed 
with  garments  of  snow,  and  covered  with  the  purest  whiteness ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  P  writes,  that  Cseus  the  sophister,  in 
the  description  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  described  Virtue  in  a  white 
robe;  and  so  does  ^Themistius  invest  truth,  sitting  upon  an 
adamant,  holding  a  bright  splendour  in  her  hand,  and  clothed 
with  an  albe.  Concerning  this  St  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
spake  much,  even  as  much  as  the  thing  itself  will  bear :  for  it 
being  nothing  but  the  colour  of  a  garment,  is  not  proved  to  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  valued  in  such  a  quality: 
but  yet  neither  is  the  custom  of  that  colour  to  be  despised, 
because  that  colour  is  a  good  emblem,  and  hath  as  mudi  ad- 
vantage as  a  colour  can  have;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  despise  the  thing,  or  peevishly  to  go  against  the 
custom,  where  it  is  quitted  from  abuse.  But  I  shall  add  this 
to  it,  whidi  is  warranty  enough  for  the  church's  choice,  that 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  were  free  enough  from  any 
superstitious  fimcy  concerning  it,  did  nevertheless  particularly 

B. Martial  lib.  8.  epigr.  48. 

*  Vide  Lilium.  GiraMum  Syntag.  1.  Deorum,  titulo  de  Diis  ex  humanis  actkmi. 
bos  i  et  Charturiom  lib.  de  Deoram  Imaginibus. 

p  liib.  2.  Piedag.  cap.  10.  4  Orat  3,  sub  finem. 
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affect  and  choose  this  colour.    They  saw  that  the  saints  in  the 
Revelation  had  >^wid  Ifidnetf  <  white  gannentsy'  and  they  were 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb :  and  St  Andiony,  to  repre* 
sent  himself  a  Christian^  did  go  in  white^  as  St  Atbanasius 
tells  of  him.     Eunapius^  tells  that  the  monks  in  Egypt  went 
in  Uack ;  and  that  many  Christians  that  lived  in  otb^  places^ 
did  so  too,  for  modesty's  sake  and  gravity,  in  humility  and 
abjection,  who  please,  may  see  demonstrated  by  many  in- 
stances in  Baronius* :  and  that  is  a  good  precedent  to  warrant 
the  custom  of  the  ordinary  clergy-habit    But  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  very  many  Christians  were  pleased  radier  to  use  the 
simple  and  native  colour  of  truth,  die  emblem  of  purity :  and 
Synesius"  writing  to  one  John  the  monk  that  chose  to  go  in  a 
black  coat,  writes  that  which  is  enough  to  be  said  in  this  whole 
affair ;  <^  Atqui  nihilo  deterius  erat,  si  Candida  foret:  splendi- 
dissimae  quippe  naturse  dicatum  ac  consecratum  id  potius  fuerit, 
quod  in  his  quse  sensu  percipiuntur,  purius  atque  lucidius  est 
Sed  si  pullum  ideo  colorem  probasti,  quod  id  aUorum,  qm  ante 
te  usurparunt,  imitatione  feceris;  laudo  quicqiiid  Dei  causa 
suscipitur  :*'  "  But  it  had  been  no  worse  if  you  had  chosen 
the  white,  as  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  splendour 
and  purity,  and  brighter  and  purer  to  the  eyes.     But  if  you 
chose  the  black  garment,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  others 
tliat  went  before  you,  it  is  well;  I  commend  any  thing  that 
lis  done  for  God,  and  for  the  cause  of  piety.'' — *^  Color  albus 
praecipue  Deo  decerns,"  said  Cicero* :  *  quod  sit  index  puri- 
tatis  et  nitelae,  omnemque  fucum  exdudat  veritate  nativa  con- 
lentus  f  ^  The  white  garment  is  most  comely  for  religion,  as 
being  content  with  its  native  simplicity,  and  an  indication  of 
briglitness  and  purity.'     Upon  tMs  account  it  is  a  custom  of 
clotiEiing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  white ;  '^  for  they  that  are 
dead,  are  justified  from  sins,"  and  they  are  candidates  of  immor- 
tality^.    But,  it  may  be,  this  was  too  much  to  be  said  of  so 
'small  a  thing :  I  instanced  in  this,  to  show  that  this  colour  was 
intended  for  an  exterior  honour  to  religion,  and  that  is  suffi- 

•  Sub  finem  Vite  Mdeai,  « An.  D6tt.  A7.  n.  77-  °  Bp»t.  14& 

«  Lib.  2.  de  Legib.  Raih.  Davis,  c.  18.  pag.  181. — Cicero  borrows  the  obserya- 
tion  fiom  Plato,  de  Legibus,  lib.  12.:  ycdixarn  \nnui  v^twvrra  ^swfy  x.  r.  X.  The 
latter  part  of  Bp.  Taylor's  quotation  <^quod  sit  indeac,'  &«.  does  not  belling  to 
Cicero.  (J.  B.  P.) 

y  Videat  lector,  si  placeat,  Plutarchum,  Ub.  de  Iside  sub  initium,  et  26.  Rom. 
qusst.  et  Theod/nr.  orat.  I.  de  Provid.  et  Eliam  Cretensem  in  Naaiw.  orat  4i  in 
initio,  Aarianum,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  et  Phil(m.  Jud.  Ubt  do  Plantat  ^e». 
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cient,  ^y  the  lawyers,  to  make  a  custom  reasonable ;  aAd,  if 
it  1^6  reasonable,  it  must  be  complied  with. 

10.  A  custom  whose  reason  is  not  known^  yet  if  it  be  of  an 
immeiQorial  time,  and  does  transmit  a  right  to  ecdesiasticfii 
persons,  is  not,  without  great  reason  and  evident  nacessily 
or  public  utility,  to  be  refined*  Thus  it  is  a  custom  in  the 
church  of  England,  that  certain  rights  be  paid  to  the  reelor  of 
the  church,  if  the  corpse  be  interred  in  the  chancel:  and 
though,  in  some  places,  this  did  run  into  great  abuse,  whidi 
was  eicpellently  reproved  by  that  learned  and  good  man  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  I  i^uKopi'nif,  in  his  learned  and  pious  tract 
^  de  Sepultura;'  yet  the  thing  was  not  wholly  to  be  blamed 
for  the  abuse'  sake,  and  the  rights  of  any  man  are  not  easily 
to  be  snatched  away,  because  he  cannot  prove  how  he  came 
by  them,  if  he  have  had  them  long  in  possession.  The  thing 
was  to  have  been  refbriped;  but  not  after  the  new  manner, 
that  is,  whplly  taken  away.  ^^  Consuetude,  cujus  initii  me* 
moria  non  sit,  in  oontrarium  prsesumitur  rationabilis,"  say 
Gew|inianu<i,  Cardinal  Alexander^  and  Panormitan ;  and  tibey 
instance  in  a  prelate  receiving  money  beyond  his  proeuiations 
in  his  visitation.  For  though  the  reascm  of  it  be  not  now 
known,  yet  it  is  presumed  at  first,  there  was  a  reason;  and 
though  we  have  lost  the  record,  yet  he  must  not  lose  his  right; 
unless  that  right  of  his  be  manifestly  other  men's  wroi^«  But 
this  instance  is  to  be  understood  so,  that  the  sepulture  be  first 
performed,  and  the  charity  and  the  ecclesiastical  right  be  done 
to  the  dead ;  for  these  things  cannot  be  contracted  for :  but 
when  tixe  piety  13  performed,  the  oblations  of  the  £4thful 
which  at  first  were  volimtary,  and  afterward  came  into  custom, 
and  ao  tr^j^Lsferred  a  right,  may  be  received  by  the  rector,  but 
must  not  be  detained  by  the  heir.  Here  in  Ireland,  there  19 
a  ci^tQox.of  receiving  oblations  at  the  baptism  of  infants;  but 
if  the  priest  refills  to  baptize  the  diild  till  he  be  secur^  of 
the  money,  he  i»  a  direct  8infi9ni£^  for  he  contracts  and  takea 
a  price  for  the  sacraments  but  if  he  confer  the  sacrament,  to 
which  he  is  tied  by  hisi  charge  ^d  by  the^  laws  of  God  w^ 
man,  tl^en  afterward  l^?  hath  a  right  to  the  oblation,  which*  by 
law  or  custom,  was  to  be  given.  But  the  office  is  to  be.  done 
without  it.:  for  the  in&nt  h^  a  right  to  the  sacraoient,  bi^fore 
the  priest  h^th  a  right  to  the  offering;  and  that  came  in  by 
the  laws  of  God,— this,  by  the  customs  of  men. 
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11.  A  custom  ecclesiastieal,  that  is  but  of  a  legal  and  pre^ 
sumed  reasonableness,  does  oblige  us  to  a  conformity.  I  call 
that  a  legal  or  presumed  reasonableness,  when  the  law  in  cer- 
tain cases  does  suppose  it  reasonable ;  and  though  it  be  not 
known  to  be  naturdly  or  precisely  so,  yet  because  it  is  not 
known  to  be  unreasonable,  but  there  is  a  probability  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  entered  upon  a  right  cause,  it  is  permitted  and 
allowed.  This  happens  in  two  cases.  The  first  is,  when  a 
custom  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  against  it  For  if  it  be 
against  a  law,  it  ought  not  to  prevail  at  all,  unless  it  be  pre- 
cisely reasonable;  that  is,  imless  the  law,  in  the  changing  of 
affidrs,  or  in  itself  at  first,  be  unreasonable;  for  in  that  case,  a 
custom  that  is  naturally  reasonable,  may  be  admitted;  and,  if 
it  be,  must  be  observed.  But  if  it  be  only  besides  the  law, 
and  not  against  it,  then  it  is  presumed  to  be  reasonable,  ^^  hoe 
ipso  quod  introducta  est,''  say  the  doctors,  **  therefore  because 
it  is  introduced:"  and  the  reason  is,  because  every  thing  is 
presumed  to  be  reasonable,  that  is  done  generally,  unless  it  be 
known  to  be  unreasonable ;  and  the  very  interests  of  peace, 
and  the  reputation  and  honour  of  mankind,  require  this,  with- 
out any  more  inquiry ;  save  only  that  this  be  added, — ^that  if 
the  custom,  introduced  besides  law,  be  either  imiversal,  or  of 
an  immemorial  beginning,  the  law  presumes  the  more  strongly 
of  the  reasonableness  of  it;  and  dierefore,  in  these  cases,  it 
ought  to  prevail  the  rather.  For  to  tMs  sense  is  that  rule  of 
St.  Austin':  <<  Ilia  quse  non  scripta  sed  tradita  custodimus, 
qu8B  quidem  toto  terrarum  orbe  obseryantur,  dan  intelligimus 
vel  ab  ipsis  apostolis,  vel  plenariis  conciliis,  quorum  est  in 
ecclesia  saluberrima  auctoritas,  commendata  atque  statuta  reti- 
neri ;"  "  Those  things  which  are  delivered  to  us  not  by  writing, 
but  by  tradition  [or  custom],  which  are  observed  in  all  the 
world,  we  imderstand  them  to  be  either  retained  by  the  appoint- 
ment or  commendation  of  the  apostles,  or  some  general  coimcils, 
whose  authority  in  the  church  is  of  great  use.''  That  is,  when 
the  custom  is  universal  and  immemorial.  For  the  first  we  pre- 
sume it  to  be  very  reasonable,  it  could  not  else  have  easily 
prevailed  upon  the  whole  church :  and  for  the  second,  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  had  a  very  good  beginning;  for  it  adds  moments 
to  the  custom,  that,  when  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
we  presume  the  best  of  its  original.  Not  that  we  ought  to  con- 

«  Epist  liacap.  1. 
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dude.or  to  believe  a  custom  to  have  come  from  the  apostles^ 
if  it  be  universal  or  immemorial;  but  that  we  ought  to  regard 
and  reverence  it  as  if  it  did,  because  we  know  not,  in  some 
cases,  whether  it  did  or  no.  But  if  it  be  either  one  or  odier, 
it  is  sufficient  to  oblige  us  to  retain  it,  or  to  comply  with  it  so 
long  as  it  is  retained.  Thus  the  solemn  days  of  Rogation, 
which  we  observe  in  the  church  of  England,  were  not  of  an 
immemorial  beginning ;  for  they  were  first  used  by  the  bishop 
of  Vienna,  Mamercus,  Isidus,  and  Avitus;  but  yet  they  were 
quickly  universal,  ^^npn  per  GalUas  tantummodo,  sed  pene 
per  totum  orbem,"  ^^  not  only  in  France,  but  in  almost  all  the 
world,"  said  Alcimus  Avitus  %  in  his  time :  and  therefore  this 
custom  is  not  to  be  n^lected  by  any  single  person,  where  the 
church  still  retains  it;  for  this  is  sufficient  to  make  a  legal 
presumption  of  its  reasonableness. 

12.  The  other  case  is,  that  a  custom  is  presumed  reasonaUe, 
when  the  nature  of  it  is  such,  that  it  can  have  no  positive  and 
natural  unreasonableness,  but  is  capable  of  some  extrinsic  and 
accidental  decency  and  fittingness.  The  custom  that  is  ac- 
tually in  the  practice  and  manners  of  a  church,  is  presumed 
reasonable;  and  this  is  of  use  but  in  small  matters,  but  yet 
such  which  little  and  great  men  sometimes  make  great  matters 
of;  I  mean,  presidences  and  priorities  of  place,  sittings  in  the 
choir,  precedences  in  councils.  Now  in  fliese  cases,  custom 
ought  to  prevail ;  for  where  there  is  no  reason  in  the  thiiig, 
there  custom  is  a  reason  sufficient ;  and  if  a  law  ought  to  pre- 
vail, though  there  be  no  reason  known  for  it,  then  so  inust 
custom,  because  this  is  esteemed  as  a  law  ^.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  although  in  the  introducing  of  a  custom,  it  concerns 
the  governors  of  churches  to  take  care  that  it  be  reasonable ; 
yet  when  it  is  introduced,  that  care  is  over;  and  tilien  they  are 
to  take  care  to  keep  unity  and  to  avoid  scandal.  ^^  Prsestat 
iUic  esse,  ubi  nihil  licet  quam  ubi  omnia,"  said  one.  It  is 
better  to  be  under  a  tyranny  than  under  an  anarchy:  it  is 
better  to  be  too  much  restrained  than  to  be  too  loose ;  and  if 
a  custom  bath  seized  upon  us,  it  is  better  to  stand  still  under 
that  arrest,  than  to  break  the  gentlest  cords  of  a  man,  and 
enter  into  licentiousness.  ^^  Pemidosior  temeritas  quam  quies." 
It  is  not  good  to  move  any  stirs  in  a  quiet  church,  for  certainly 

•  HomiL  de  Rogat.      ^  Capit  Consuetudo  1.  dist.  et  1.  de  quibus,  if.  de  legibus. 
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p«ftce  is  better  than  Kbat,  wUeh  is  only  a  little  better  tihan  a 
(Aistomi  And  we  see  it  by  a  sad  experience,  that  those  who 
are  enmies,  and  stubborn  to  the  innoeent  customs  of  a  churchy 
intend  nothing  bnt  to  get  the  gorermnent  into  their  own 
hands.  **  Oent»  bominum^  potentibns  infidum,  sperantibus 
fallax ;"  as  Taeitns  *•  said  of  the  astrologers,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  say  of  them,  *  They  are  a  sort  of  men  that  deceive 
Aeir  own  oonfidants,  and  are  no*  sure  friends  to  their  supe- 
riors;'  for  to  c^savow  customs  is  a  greater  dishonour  to  the' 
government^  and  a  reproach  to  the  ministry  of  laws;  and  to 
their  dimples  they  preach  liberty,  that  themselves  only  may 
rule  them  absolutely.  ^<  Quanto  majore  libertatis  imagine 
teguntar,  tanto  eruptura  ad-  infensius  servitium ;''  Tacitus  ^' 
said  it  of  such  persons :  by  the  exempting  fools  from  the  just 
rule  of  their  superiors,  they  make  them  their  own  slaves.  But 
to  rebel  against  the  customs  of  a  chnrch,  is  an  accusation  not 
only  of  the  rulers^  but  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  society  of 
the  faittifuL 

13;  A  custom  in  the  administration  of  a  sacrament,  intro- 
duced a^^ainst  the  analogy  and  mystery,  the  purpose  and  signi- 
ication  of  it,  oughts  not  to  be  complied  With.  I  instanced  before^ 
isL  a  eostom  of  the  church  of  England,  of  sprinkling  water 
upon  infiutts  in  their  baptism;  and  I  promised  to  consider  it' 
s^gahi.     "  Baptioeabant  enim  veteres,  non  manibus  suis  aquam- 
bflqptizando  aspergentos,  sed  trina  immersione  hoc  evangelii 
seqoentes,  Ascendit  ex  aqua^  ergo  descenderat     Ecce  im- 
mersion non  sspermof*  said  Jeremy®  the  patriarch  of  Con--' 
stantinople:  '^Straightway  Jesus  went  up  out  of  the  water* 
(asaith  the  gospel)  ;^  He  came  up,  therefore  he  went  down. 
Behold  an^  immersion,  not  an  aspersion."     And  the  ancient 
churches,  following  this  of  the  gospel,  did  not,  in  their  bap- 
tisms, sprinkle  water  with  their  hands,  butimmerged  the  cate- 
diumen  or  the  in&nt.     And  therefore  we  find  in  the  records 
o£  the  church,  that  the  persona  to  be  baptized  were  quite 
naked^  as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the 
eleventh  Mysti^ogio  catechism  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem; — 
and  $t  Dionysius^  describes  the  ritual  in  the  same  manner: 
^^  The  bishop  puts  his  hand  upon  the  catechumen's  head,  and' 

«  Hist.  i.  22.  ed.  Valpy,  torn.  Sb-pag.  28. 

b  Annal.  lib.  1.  last  words :  Ruperti,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

c  Resp.  2.  cap.  4. 

*  Lib.  die  Ecd.  Hierarch.  cap.  de  Baptismo. 
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giving  a  sigm  to  the  priests,  commaiids  tbst  they  'wri^e  ^ 
name  of  the  catedhnmen  and  of  his  god&ther ;  which  being 
writt^i^  he  says  the  office  or  prayers;  which  when  the  whola 
diurch  hath  performed  together  with  him,  he  divests  him  of 
his  g^trments  by  the  ministers."  And  the  same  thing  out  of 
t)ie  same  author,  is  observed  by  Elias  Cretensis,  in  his  notea 
upon  the  fourdi  oration  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  is. 
reported  also  by  St  Ambrose  in  his  tenlli  sermon.  ^<  Nudi  in 
seculo  nascimur,  nudi  etiam  aocedimus  ad  lavacrum;"  ^^  We 
are  bom  naked,  and  naked  we  enter  into  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism."-^All  which  are  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  custom  o£ 
the  ancient  churches  was  not  sprinkling,  but  immersion,  in 
pursuance  of  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  commandment,  and 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Now. this  was  of  so 
sacred  account  in  their  esteem,  ihat  they  cBd  not  dcoosmt  it 
lawful  to  recmve  him  into  the  clergy,  who  had  been  oBly 
sprinkled  m  his  baptism;  as  we  learn  from  the  epistle  of  Cor«^ 
nelius  to  Fabuis  of  Antiodi®:  MiJ  i^otf  yfftw  h  kXiv^  &«  vdfo^y . 
*gpi%t;9iyr«  tScTrt^  ka)  ovrof  hs  xAijpoV  nvok  Yiyetr^ou,  "  It  is  not 
lawful  that  he,  who  was  sprinkled  in  his  bed  by  reason  of 
sickness,  should  be  admitted  into  holy  orders."  Nay,  it  went 
further  than  this.;  they  were  not  sure,  thai  they  were^  rightly 
christened,  yea  or  no,  who  were  only  sprinkled ;  asapp^ears  in 
the  same  epistle  of  Cornelius  in  Eusebhis^  fV^  x^V  AiyciiK.  riv 
'fomrov  el^<pivai,  which  Nicephorus  thus  renders^  *^if  at  least 
such  a  sprinkling  may  be  called  baptism;". and  iMs  was  not 
only  spoken  in  diminution  of  Novatus,  and  indignation  against 
lp&  person,  for  it  was  a  formal  and  a  solenm  question  made  by 
Magnua  ^  to  St  Cyprian,  ^^  An  habendi  siiit  Christiani  legitimi, 
eo  quod  aqua  Scutari  non  loti  sunt^  sed  perfidsl;"  ^'  Whetlier 
they  are  to  be  esteemed  right  Christians,  who  w^e  ooly 
qirinkled  with  water,  and  not  washed  or  dipped.! '  He^  answers, 
that  the  baptism  was  good  when  it  is  done  ^^  necessitate  c€h 
gente,  et  Deo  indulgentiam  suam  lai^ente  ;"^  ^^  in  ijie  case  of 
necessity,  God  pardoning  and  necessity  compelling." — And 
this  is  the  sense  and  law  of  the  church  of  England;  not  that 
it  be  indifferent,  but  that  all  infants  be  dipped,  except  in  the 
case  of  siiJuiess,  and  then  spriiikling  is  permitted.  And  of 
Iliis>  spriidifi&g,  besides  what  k  implied  in  the  former  testi- 

9 
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monieS)  there  was  some  little  use  in  the  primitive  churcL 
'^  Quis  enim  tibi  tarn  infidse  poenitentisd  viro  asperginem  unam 
cujuslibetaquse  commodabit?"  says  TertullianS  speaking  to 
an  impenitent  person :  ^<  Who  will  afford  thee  so  much  as  one 
single  sprinkling  of  water  ?"  meaning  for  his  baptism.     And 
Surius,  in  the  life  of  St  Lawrence  tells,  that  as  he  was  going 
to  his  martyrdom^  one  Romanus,  a  soldier,  brought  to  him  a 
pitcher  of  water,  that  he  might  be  baptized  of  him,  as  he  went; 
which,  in  that  case,  must  needs  have  been  done  by  pouring 
water  upon  him*     ^'  Fiidit  aquam  super  caput  ejus:''  so  did. 
Sti  Lawrence  also  to  Ludllus,  ^^  he  poured  water  upon  his 
head."    And  Walafridus  Strabo*',  from  these  very  examples, 
concludes,  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  is  lawful  to  use  sprink- 
ling*    He  adds  also,  that  it  is  lawftil  to  do  it,  when  there  is  a 
great  multitude  of  persons  at  once  to  be  baptized :  and  Aquinas 
supposes  the  apostles  did  so,  when  the  three  thousand,  and 
when  the  five,  thousand,  were  at  oiice  converted  and  baptized. 
But  thiis  is  but  a  conjecture,  and  hath  no  tradition  and  no 
record  to  warrant  it;  and  therefore,  although,  in  cases  of  need 
and  charity,  the  diurch  of  England  does  not  want  some  good 
examples  in  iJie  best  times  to  countenance  that  permission, 
yet  we  are  to  follow  her  command,  because  that. command  is 
not  only  according  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  word 
&aitritjst8  in  the  commandment,  but  agrees  with  the  mjrstery  of 
the  sacrament  itself:  ^^  for  we  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism," 
saith  the  Apostle.     ^^  In  aqua,  tanquam  in  sepulchre,  caput 
immergentibus,  vetus  h(»no  sepelitur  et  submeigitur ;  deinde 
nobis  emergentibus ;  novus  resui^t  inde :"  so  St.  Chrysostom^ ;  \ 
^^  The  old  man  is  buried  and  drowned  in  the  immersion  under 
water,  and  when  the  biqptized  person  is  lifted  up  from  the 
watar;  it  represents,  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man  to  new- 
ness of  life."     In  this  case,  therefore,  the  contrary  custom  not. 
only  being  against  an  ecclesiastical  law,  but  against  the  anap- 
logy  and  mysterious  signification  of  .the  sacrament,  is  not  to 
be  complied  with,  unless  in  such  cases  that  can  be,  of  them- 
selves, sufficient  to  justify  a  liberty  in  a  ritual  and  ceremony : 
that  is,  a  case  of  necessity. 

14.  And  of  the  same  consideration  is  it,  that  the  baptism 
be  performed  with  a  trine  immersion,  and  not  with  one  only. 

g  De  Poenit.  cap.  6.  **  De  Rebus  EccL  cap.  26. 

i  In  iUud.  3.  Johan.    Nisi  quis  lenatus,  &€. 
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In  England  we  have  a  custom  of  sprinkling,  and  that  but 
once.  To  the  sprinkling  I  have  abready  spoken;  but  as  to 
the  number,  though  the  church  of  England  hath  made  no 
law>  and  therefore  the  custom  of  doing  it  once  is  the  more 
indifferent  and  at  liberty,  yet  if  the  trine  immersion  be  agree- 
able ta  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  and  the  other  be  not,  the 
custom  ought  not  to  prevail^  and  is  not  to  be  complied  with, 
if  the  case  be  evident  or  declared.  Now  in  this  particular 
the  sense  of  antiquity  is  clear.  "  Nam  nee  semel,  sed  ter  ad 
singula  nomina  in  personas  singulas  tingimur,"  saith  Tertul- 
lian'':  "  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,"  "  We  are  thrice  put  under 
water,  not  once ;  at  the  mention  of  every  person  we  are  dip- 
ped.*'— The  very  same  words  we  read  in  St.  Jerome^  against 
the  Luciferans.  But  more  largely  it  is  explicated  by  St. 
Ambrose*.  "  Thou  wert  asked,  « Dost  thou  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty?'  and  thou  didst  say,  *  I  do  believe:* 
and  thou  wert  plungod,  that  is,  buried.  Them  wert  asked 
again,  ^  Dost  thou  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?'  and 
thou  saidst,  *  I  do  believe :'  and  thou  wert  dipped  or  plunged ; 
and  therefore  thou  art  buried  together  with  Christ.  The 
third  time  thou  wert  asked,  ^  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit?'  and  thou  saidst,  *  I  do  believe:'  and  the  third  time 
thou  wert  plunged ;  that  thy  threefold  confession  might  wash 
away  the  many  lapses  of  Ay  former  life." — St.  Dionysius"" 
says,  that  the  trine  immersion  signifies  the  divine  essence  and 
beatitude  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  persons.  St  Athanasius^ 
says,  it  signifies  ^^  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  together  with  his  being  three  days  in  the 
grave."  And  this  thing  was  so  the  practice  and  custom  of 
the  church,  that,  in  the  canons  of  the  apostles^  as  they  are 
called,  he  that  does  not  use  trine  immersion,  is  to  be  deposed 
froin  his  dignity.  Ti^y  [aIuv  kieipifklli^iv  Katdhtriy  dtrepis  Itni, 
<^  It  is  impious  and  imgodly  to  immerge  but  once  in  baptism ;" 
so  2iOnaras  upon  that  canon:  and  St.  Chrysostom  derives  it 
from  Christ's  institution,.  ^<  Omnibus  mysteriis  velut  signum 
Imponens  Dominus,  in  tribus  mersionibus  aqu^  tmum  bap- 

k  Adv.  PiMieain,  cap.  28*  De  Corona  Milit  cap.  16. 

^  l4b.  %  de  Sacram.  cap.  1» 

m  In  Dictis  et  Inteipiet.  Script  qu.  91. 

n  Vide  August,  homil.  4.  et  apud  Gratian.  de  Consecr.  dist.  4.  cap.  76. 
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tisma  discipulis  suis  tradidit ;  ^^  Our  Lord  did,  as  it  were, 
impose  a  sign  upon  every  mystery,  and  delivered  one  bap- 
tism to  his  disciples  in  three  immersions  or  dippings : "  and 
therefore  says,  '  that,  though  this  descended  by  tradition,  yet 
it  hath  the  authority  of  a  law.'  And  the  same  thing  we  find 
affirmed  by  Pope  Pelagius,  as  he  is'  cited  by  Gratiah  p.'  i  And 
Theodoret  %  speaking  of  the  heretic  Eunomius,  who  first  of 
all,  without  authority  and.  against  reason,  did.  use  but  single 
immersion,  says,,  that  .^  he  subverted  the  rite  of  holy  bap- 
tism, which  at  first  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apo- 

14.  Now  in  these  particulars,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
churches  did  otherwise  than  we  do :  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  force  us   to  break  the   ecclesiastical  custom,  which  is  of 
long  abode  with  us.     But  when  they  say,  these  things  are  to 
be  done  by  divine  precepts,  we  are  to  consider  that  upon  its, 
own  account:   and  though  some  of, the  fathers  did  say  so, 
yet  it  can  never  be  proved  to  be  so;  and  it  were  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  divine  ccmmiandment,  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  the  four  Gospels,  nor  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
of  tlie  apostles.     But  then  that  there  is  in  dipping,  and  in  the 
repetition  of  it,  more  correspondency  to  the  analogy  and  mys- 
tery of  the  sacrament,  is  evident;  the  one  being  a  sacrament 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  the  other  a  confession  of, 
and  an  admission  to,  the  faith  and  profession  of  God  in  the 
most  holy  Trinity :  and  therefore  I  say,  it  is  sufficient  warrant 
that   every  single   person  break  that  custom  of  sprinkling, 
which  is  against  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  it  is  also  a  suf- 
ficient reason   to  move .  the  church  to  introduce  a  contrary 
custom  to  the  other  of  sjngle  immersion,  concerning  which 
as  yet  there  is  no  law.     But  because- there  is,  even  in  sprink- 
jfing,  something:  of  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  as  is  rightly 
observed  by  Aquinas  and  Dominicus  a  Soto;  and  because  it 
Is  not  certain,  that  the  best  representation  and  the  most  ex- 
pressive ceremony  are  required;  therefore  the.  churdi,/ upon 
great  cause,  may  lawfully  do  either :  but.  because  it  is  better 
to  use  dipping,  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mystery  to 
use  it  three  times,  and  that  so  the  ancient  church  understood 
it,  therefore  these  things  are  a  sufficient  warrant  to  acquit 

n  De  Consecrat.  dist.  4.  H  Lib.  4.  Hsoret.  fabul. 
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US  from  tlie  obligation  of  the  contrary  custom ;  becaase  a 
custom,  against  which  there  is  so  much  probability,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  necessity  and  no  advantage,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed unreasonable. 

15.  But  if  the  custom  of  single  immersion  should  by 
some  new-arising  necessity,  become  reasonable,  then  it  not 
only  might  be  retained,  but  ought  to  be  complied  with.  Thus 
it  happened  in  Spain  in  the  year  600,  the  Arian  bishops  find- 
ing their  advantage  in  the  readily-prepared  custom  of  trine 
immersion,  used  it  and  expounded  it  to  signify  the  substan- 
tial difference  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fa- 
ther. Upon  this,  Leander,  the  bishop  of  Seville,  gives  advice 
and  notice  to  St.  Gregory  bishop  of  Rome ;  who  commends 
Leaiider  for  using  a  single  immersion,  which  he  did  to  sig- 
nify the  unity  of  nature  in  the  Divinity,  and  that  he  might 
not  comply  with  the  Arians :  and  this  was  aften^d  brought 
into  custom,  and  then  into  a  law  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  r.  But  unless  such  an  accident  happen,  and  that  the 
reason  be  changed,  every  church  is  to  use  her  first  customs, 
those  which  be  right,  and  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  purpose 
of  the  sacrament  But  otherwise,  an  evil  custom  is  better 
broken  than  kept 


RULE  XVI. 

• 
The  Decrees  and  Canons  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  oblige  the 

Conscience  cifnone  but  his  own  Subjects, 

1.  This  must  needs  follow  from  divers  of  the  former  dis- 
courses :  for  if  bishops,  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  hare  no 
power  of  making  laws  of  (external  regiment  without  the  leave 
of  their  princes,  or  the  consent  of  their  people,  then  suppos- 
ing the  pope's  great  pretence  were  true,  that  he  is  the  head 
or  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  that  from  him  they  receive 
immediaitely  all  the  spiritual  power  they  have,  yet  this  will 
afford  him  no  more  thaii  what  Christ  left  to  the  whole  order; 
of  which  I  have  already  giv^n  accounts. 

r  Can.  5.  alias  6. 
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2.  But  in  this,  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  inquiry :  for 
since  the  bishop  of  Rome  by  arts,  which  all  the  world  knows, 
had  raised  an  intolerable  empire,  he  used  it  as  violently  as  he 
got  it,  and  made  his  little  finger  heavier  than  all  the  loins  of 
princes.  And  in  the  council  of  Trent  %  when  in  the  twenty-fifth 
session  the  fathers  confirmed  and  commanded  the  observation 
of  all  canons,  general  councils,  apostolical  ordinances  made 
in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
—they  at  once,  by  establisldng  the  pete's  empire,  destroyed 
it  quite,  for  they  made  it  impossible  to  obey ;  and  the  con- 
sciences of  people  were  set  at  liberty,  because  they  were 
commanded,  every  man,  to  bear  a  steeple  upon  his  back.  For 
first  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  apostolical  ordinances, 
saitli  Cardinal  CusanusS  which  were  never  received  even 
when  they  were  made.  Then  let  it  be  considered  what  there 
is  to  be  done  to  Gratian's  ^  decretum/  which  is  made  part  of 
the  pope's  law :  and  who  knows,  in  that  <  Concordantia  Dis- 
cordantiarum,'  that  contradictory  heap  of  sayings,  which 
sliall,  and  which  shall  not,  oblige  the  conscience  ?  But  then 
tlie  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  and  of  Bonifece  VIII.,  the  Cle- 
mentines and  Extravagants,  all  those  laws  in  that  book  which 
is  called  ^  CoUectio  Diversarum  Constitutionum  et  Literarum 
Romanorum  Pontificum,'  and  in  another  called  ^  Epistolse 
Decretales  Summoriun  Pontificum,'  in  three  volumes,  and  in 
anotlier  called  <  Eclogse  BuUarum  et  Motuum  Propriorum,' 
and  in  another  called  ^  Summa  Pontificum,'  and  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  *  Decretals,'  not  long  since  composed,— and  in 
their  rules  of  chancery,  their  penitentiary  taxes,  and  some 
other  books  of  such  loads  as  these,  that  I  need  not  add  to 
this  intolerable  heap:  but  that  a  Christian  Bishop  should 
impose,  and  a  council  of  Christian  bishops  imd  priests  should 
tie,  upon  the  consciences  of  men  such  burdens,  which  they 
can  never  reckon,  never  tell  over,  never  Imow,  never  under- 
stand; and  that  they  should  do  it  then,  when  a  ChrktiaQ  em- 
geror  had  given  advice  that  the  decrees  and  canons  should 
be  reduced  to  a  less  number,  and  made  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  God, — is  so  sad  a  story,  so  unlike  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  to  government  apostolical,  that  it  represents  the  happi- 
ness of  Christendom,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  such  laws, 

»  Cap.  20.  t  Lib.  2.  cap.  11. 
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and  the  unhappiness  that  would  be  upon  them,  if  the  pope 
had  the  rule  and  real  obligations  of  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

3.  But  of  these  things,  the  worid  hath  been  long  fiiU 
of  complaint :  as  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Cusau,  in  Marsilius  of  Padua  ^  91  Ayentinus7,  in  Albericus 
Rozate  *,  in  Gregory  Hambourg  •,  in  Matthew  of  Paris  S  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  %  Nicolaus  de  Clemangis  ^^  Franciscus 
DuarenusS  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  ^,  and  many  others,  both 
collected  by  Guldastas,  and  the  ^  Catalogus  Testium  Veritatis' 
by  lUyricus.  Insomuch  that  if  the  people  had  not  been  igno- ' 
rant  and  superstitious,  <<  qui  facilius  vatibus  quam  ducibus 
parent  suis,''  and  **  more  willing  to  obey  their  priests  than 
their  princes,''  and  if  the  princes  had  not  been,  by  such 
means,  overpowered,  these  decrees  and  canons  would  have 
been  as  easily  rejected  as  many  others  have  been.  For  if, 
by  the  Papal  sanction,  they  do  oblige  tiie  conscience,  then 
they  all  oblige.  If  they  all  oblige,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that,  as  Cusanus  says,  infinite  numbers  of  them  are  rejected, 
when  they  ^e  newly  made  ?  And  if  so  many  of  them  may 
be  rejected,  then  which  of  them  shall  oblige?  If  they  oblige 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  is  alike  in  them  all :  if  by 
the  condition  of  the  matter,  then  they  bind  as  they  agree  with 
our  duty  to  God  and  to  princes,  with  the  public  good,  and 
die  edification  of  the  church :  and  then  the  authority  itself 
is  nothing. 

4.  And  it  is  no  trifling  consideration,  tjiat  the  body  of 
the  canon  law  Was  made  by  the  worst  and  most  ambitious 
popes.  Alexander  III.  who  made  Gratian's  decree  to  be- 
come law,  was  a  schismatical  pope,  an  antipope,  and  un- 
duly elected:  the  rest  were,  Ghregofy  IX.  Boniface  VIII. 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  persons  bloody  and  ambitious, 
traitors  to  their  princes,  and  butchers  of  Christendom  by 
the  sad  wars  they  raised;  and  therefore  tiieir  laws  were 

"  Ubi  supra.  *  In  De£ens.  Pads,  part  2.  cap.  28. 

y  Lib.  7>  AnnaL  Boiorum. 

•  In  Db.  Bene  i  Zenone,  cap.  de  quadiieii.  "PtiBbmpt. 

*  Inconfat.  Frimat  Paps  2.  consider.  Princtp^  ^  In  Henrico  III. 
'  In  parte  2.  A.  D.  1247*                   ^  Lib.  de  Ruina  et  Reparat  Eccl. 

*'  In  Fraefat  libri  de  Sacris  Ecdesis  Ministeriisy  impres.  155L 
'  Alliacens.  de  Reformat.  Eocles.  consid.  2.  See  also  the  Verger's  Dieam  made 
in  Latin  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  and  translated  into  French. 
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likely  .to  be   the    productions  of  violence  and  war,  not  of  a 
just   and  peaceable  authority. 

5.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  conscience ;  who 
made  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  lawgiver 
to  Christendom?  For  every  bishop  hath  from  Christ  equal 
power,  and  there  is  no  difllference  but  what  is  introduced  by 
men,  that  is,  by  laws  positive,  by  consent,  or  by  violence. 
<^  Ad  Trinitatis  instar,  cujus  una  est  atque  individua  potestas, 
unum  est  per  diversos  antistites  sacerdotiiim ; "  said  Pope 
Symmachus  g :  ^^  As  is  the  power  of  the  holy  Trinity,  one  and 
'undivided;  sq.  is  the  episcopacy,  divided  amongst  all  the 
bishops,  but  the  power  is  the  sames."  So  St.  Cyprian**; 
«  Una  est  ecdesia  per  totum  mundmn  iif  multa , membra  di- 
visa :  item  epi^copatu^  unus,  episcop0rumt  liiultorum  con- 
eordi  pumerositate  diffusus ; "  '^As  there  is  but  one  church 
in  the  whole  world  divided  into  many  members,  so  there  is 
but  one  bishoprick  parted  into  an  agreeing  number  of 
bishops."  And  again ;  '^  Let  no  man  deceive  the  brother- 
hood with  a  lie,  let  no  man  corrupt  the  truth  of  faith  widi  a 
perfidious  prevarication:  " — "  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a 
singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur ; "  ^^  There  is  bitt  one  bishop- 
rick, and  every  one  of  us  hatibhis  share :  a  part  of  the  flock  is 
given  to  every  pastor."  Now ,  if  one  .  were  the  universal 
bishop  over  all,  then,  these  zealous  w^rds  of  St.)  Cyprian)  had 
not  been  reconcilable  to  truth  and  sense :  for,  then  the  unity 
of  the  church  had  been  by  a  imity  <^  subordination,  not  by 
an  identity  of  ofl§ce  and  a  partition  of  charge.  To  the  same 
purpose  is  that  of  Pope  Damasus',  writing  to  the  African 
bish(^s  to  require  their  aid  in  a  matter  of  discipline :  "  Nos 
excusare  non  possumus,  si  ejus  ecclesiam,  quae  nobis'  gene- 
raliter  commissa  est,  in  quantum  piraevalemus  puram  k  tarn 
illicitis  superstitionibus  non  custodiamus ; .  quia  non  aliter 
unus  grex  et  unus  pastor  sumus,  nisi,  quemadmodum  apos* 
tolus  doc^t,  eadem  dioamus  omnes,"  &c.  ^^  The  church  is 
committed  to  us  in  common,  and  we  have  no  other  way  of 
being  one  flock  and  one  shepherd,  but  by  speaking  the  same 
things,"  that  is,  joonsenting  and  joining  in  the  conunon 
government.  This  is  the  same  which  St.  Jerome  affirmed; 
^'  Omnis  episcopus,  sive  Romse  fuerit,  sive  Eugubii,  sive  Con- 

i  Baron.  A.  D.  499.  n.  36.  ^  4.  epist.  2,  3.  cl  i.  3.  i  fpist  d. 
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sftantinopoli,  sive  Rhegii,  sive  Alexandrise,  sive  Tanais,  ejus- 
dem  est  meriti,  ejusdem  sacerdotii :  **  "  It  is  all'  one,  there  is 
no  difference  in  worthiness  and  power,  whether  he  be  bfahop 
of  Rome  or  EiagxLbium,  Constantinople  or  Rhegium,  Tanais 
or  Aleixandria."  For  as  it  is  with  the  apostles,  so  with  their 
successors;  ^^  Hoe  utique  erant  cseteri  apostoli  qaod  erat 
Petrus,  pari  consortio  preediti  et  honoris  et  potestatis," 
^^  What!  Peter  was,  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were ;  he  was 
the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, — and  so  were  they,  and  so  are 
their  successors.'' — <^  Caput  enim  ecdesiae  Christus  est, 
Christi  aiutem  vicarii  sacerdotes  sunt,  qui  vice  Christi  lega^* 
tione  funguntiu*  ecclesia,"  said  Pope  Horinisda: — and  St. 
Cyprian  ^  calls  the  bishop,  "  unum  ad  tempus  vice  Christi 
judicem,^'  "  the  deputy  and  vicegerent  of  Christ."  St.  Peter 
had  the  keys  given  him ;  so  had  the  apostles,  and  so  have't^eir 
successors ;  St  Peter  was  the  pillar  of  the  church,  and  so  were 
the  other  apostles;  he  was  a  foundation,  and  so  were  they; 
for,  ^<  Christ  hath  built  his  church  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  «nd  prophets."  He  was  Uit^os,  and  every  one 
of  them  was  vk^a,  <  a  rock,'  and  Christ  was  the  comernatone. 
And  what  they  were  in  their  perpetual  office,  that  the  bishops 
are.  ^^  Ahtistitem  puriorem  caeteris  esse  oportet,  ipsius  enim 
[Christi]  personam  habere  videtur ;  est  enim  vicarius  ejus,  ut 
quod  cseteris  licet,  illi  non  liceat,  quia  necesse  habet  quotidie 
Christi  vicem  agere,"  said  St.  Austin  1:  ^<  A  bishop  oiight  to 
be  more  holy  than  others,  because  he  hath  the  perscm  of 
Christ)  he  is  his  vicar ;  what  is  lawful  to  others  is  not  lawful 
for  him ;  for  he  every  day  is  in  his  place  or  stead."  Add  to 
this,  that  the  power  which  the  bishops  have,  they  have  it 
immediately  from  Christ,  they  are  successors  of  the  apostles, 
of  all,  not  of  Peter  only, — many  apostolical  churches  which 
were  established  by  others,  being .  succeeded  in  as  well  as 
Rome ;  that  these  things  are  evident  in  matter  of  fact,  and 
universally  affirmed  in  antiqiiity  dearly  and  without  dispute. 

6.  From  hence  it  must  needs  follow,  that,  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  <me  bishop  is  not  superior  to  another.  Concerning 
which  I  need  no  other  teiBtimony  4Jban  that  excellent  saying 


^  Cyprian  dc  Unit.  Eccles.  Vide  S.  Cypr.  lib.  1.  ep.  3.  et  lib.  6,  ep.  6.  S.  Am- 
brose in  1  Cor.  xL 

1  In  Qua»t.  VeU  et  Nov.  Test  q.  ult  et  ad  Fratres  in  Ercmo,  cap.  37. 
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of  St  Cypridn  in  the  council  of  Carthage ;  <Mt  renlains  (sutb 
he)  that  we  all  speak  what  every  one  of  us  doth  think,  judg- 
ing no  man,  and  refusing  to  communicate  with  no  man  that 
shall  happen  to  be  of  a  differing  judgment : "  neque  enim 
quisquam  nostrum  se  episcopum  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  sues 
adegit;  quando  habeat  omnis  episoopus,  pro  licentia  libertatis 
et  potestotis  mm,  arbKrium  propriuin,  fanquam  judicari  ab 
alio  non  possit,  cum  nee  ipse  possit  alterum  judicare:  sed 
expectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem  et  prseponendi  nos  in 
ecclesiae  suse  gubernationey  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi ; "— 
*^  for  none  of  us  makes  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  by  ty- 
rannical terror  compels  his  colleagues  to  a  necessity  of  com- 
plying: for  every  bishop  hath  a  liberty  and  power  of  his  own 
arbitrement,  neither  can  he  be  judged  by  any  one,  nor  him- 
self judge  any  other ;  but  we  all  must  expect  the  judgment 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  himself  and  alone  h^th 
power  of  setting  us  over  die  government  of  his  church,  and 
of  judging  us  for  what  we  do."-^Now  if  all  bishops  be  equal 
in  their  power,  then  the  pope  can,  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  make 
laws  no  more  than  any  bishop  can ;  and  what  the  legislative 
c^  the  bishop  is,  I  have  already  declared  and  proved:  and 
therefore  for  these  and  infinite  other  reasons,  the  consciences 
of  Christians  may  be  at  peace  as  to  the  canons  of  the  popes, 
out  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction.  Concerning  which  other 
reasons,  who  please  to  require  them,  may  find  enough  ih 
Spalatensis  °^,  in  the  replies  of  our  English  prelates  in  the 
questions  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  Chamier,  Moulin, 
Gerard,  and  divers  others.  I  have  the  less  need  to  insist 
upon  any  more  particulars,  because  I  write  in  a  church, 
where  this  question  is  weU  understood,  and  su£5daitly  de-* 
termined  to  all  effects  of  conscience.  I  only  add  the  saying 
of^neas  Sylvius"^  who  was  himself  a  pope;  «*Ante  cond* 
lium  Nioenum,  quisque  sibi  vivebat,  et  parvus  respectus  ha- 
bebatur  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam; "  *^  Before  the  Nicene  cbun« 
cii^  every  man  lived  to  himself"  (that  is,  by  his  proper  mea* 
sures,  the  limits  of  his  own  church),  "  and  little  regard  was 
had  to  the  church  of  Rome." 

^  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  5,  6.  »  £pist.  288. 
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Sect.  4i.  0/lhe  Matter  a/nd  Candkions  of  ecdesiastical  Law* 

required  to  the  ObHffation  ^Conscience. 

>  > 

RULE  XVII. 

EcdeHasticdl  Laws,  that  are  merdy  such,  cannot  be 

universal  and  perpetual, 

1.  I  DQ  not  mean  only  that  ecclesiastical  laws  can  be  abro- 
gated by  an  authority  as  great,,  as  that  which  made  them; 
for  all  posidve  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  can  be  so,  and 
yet  there  are  some  of  both,  which  have  been  obligatory  to  all 
men  imder  such  a  government,  and  during  such  a  period, 
that  have  been  called  perpetual  and  for  ever.  But  that  which 
is  here  intended,  is  of  greater  consequence  and  concern  to  the 
conscience,  and  it  is  this, — That  ecclesiastical  laws  merely 
such,  that  is,  those  which  do  not  involve  a  divine  law  within 
their  matter,  must  be  so  made,  as  that  they  do  not  infringe 
Christian  liberty;  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  so  enjoined, 
that  <  the  commandments  of  men  be  not  taught  for  doctrines.' 
These  are  very  material  considerations,  but  of  great  diffi- 
culty; and  therefore  it  is  fit,  thfty  be  most  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

2.  They  must  be  imposed  so  as  to  leave  our  liberty  un- 
harmed; that  is,  that  the  law  be  not  universal,  not  with  an 
intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom,  except  they  will  be  obliged, 
tliat  is,  do  consent.  For  laws  are  in  public,  as  actions  in 
particular;  actions  are  done  by  single  men,  and  laws  are 
made  by  limited  communities.  A  society  cannot  be  said  to 
do  an  action,  and  the  whole  world  cannot  be  said  to  make  a 
law;  but  as  the  action  is  done  by  a  determined  person,  so 
the  law  is  made  by  a  determined  government,  as  by  the 
church  of  England,  of  Rome,  of  Milaii;  and  the  Catholic 
church  never  yet  did  meet  since  the  apostles'  days  in  any 
assembly  to  make  a  law,  that  shall  bind  all  Christians,  whe- 
ther they  consent  or  no.  And  because  one  church  hath  not, 
by  any  word  of  Christ,  authority  over  another  church,  and 
one  king  is  not  superior  to  another  king,  but  all  are  supreme 
in  their  own  dominions,  of  which  the  church  is  at  least  a 
part,  and  if  they  be  all  Christian,  it  is  that  church,  that  Chris- 
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tian  dominion ;  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical law  can  be  made  wiA  a  power  of  passing  necessary  ob- 
ligation upon  all  Christians.  And  therefore  the  code  of  the 
Catholic  church  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  some  private 
constitutions,  which  were  consented  to  by  many  churches, 
and  to  which  they  bound  themselves,  but  did  not  long  stand 
so,  but  changed  them  more  or  less  according  as  they  pleased. 
And  when  the  Roman  emperors  made  any  canon  ecclesias- 
tical into  a  lawi  it  was  a  part  of  the  civil  law,  and  by  that 
authority,  did  oblige  as  other  civil  laws  did,  not  all  the 
world,  but  only  the  Roman  world,  the  subjects  of  that  do- 
minion. 

3.  But  when  any  law  or  canon  ecclesiastical  is  made,  it  is 
made  by  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics,  or  by  all.  If  by 
all,  then  all  consent  first  or  last,  and  then  every  bishop  may 
govern  his  charge  by  that  measure ;  but  that  was  never  yet 
reduced  to  practice,  and  prevails  only  by  consent:  but  if  by 
a  certain  number  only, .  then  they  can  but  by  that  measure 
rule  their  own  subjects ;  but  if  they  obtrude  it  upon  others, 
then  comes  in  the  precept  of  the  Apostle^,  '^  Stand  £sist  in 
the  liberty,  with  which  Christ  hath  made  you  free^  and  be 
not  again  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

4.  For  when  Christ  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of 
ceremonies,  which  God  appointed  to  that  nation,  and  to 
which  all  other  nations  were  bound,  if  they  came  into  that 
communion ;  it  would  be  intolerable,  that  the  churches,  who 
rejoiced  in  their  freedom  from  that  yoke,  which  God  had 
imposed,  should  submit  themselves  to  a  yoke  of  ordinances, 
which  men  should  make :  for  though  before  they  could  not, 
yet  now  they  may,  exercise  communion,  and  use  the  same  re- 
ligion without  communicating  in  rites  and  ordinances. 

5.  This  does  no  way  concem"[the  subjects  of  any  govern- 
ment (what  liberty,  they  are  to  retain  and  use,  I  shall  dis- 
course in  the  following  numbers);  but  it  concerns  distinct 
churches  under  distinct  governments, — and  it  means^  as  ap- 
pesirs  plainly  by  flie  context  and  the  whole  analogy  of  the 
thing,  that  the  Christian  churches  must  suffer  no  man  to  put 
a  law  upon  them,  who  is  notjheir  governor.  If  he  have  un- 
dertaken  a  pious   discipline,  let  him  propound,  it,  and,   for 

«  Galat.  V.  1.  *  •  .''■"■ 
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God's  glory  and  the  zeal  of  souls,  endeavour  to  persuade  it; 
for  all  that  is  not  against  Christian  liberty,  utitil  any;  man  or 
any  church,  shall  impose  it,  and  command  it,  .whe,ther  ihe 
churches  please  or  no,  whether  they  judge  it.e^e^ent.or  no, 
whether  it  be  for  their^  edification,  or  not  for  their  edification : 
that  is  not  to  be  suffbre^ ;! it  is  against  our.evaiigelical libf^ty, 
and  the. apostolical  injunction. -i  ,-:''•- 

6.  And  this  i^-so  well ;  understood  by  the  primitive 
churches,  that,  though  the '^bishops  did  appoint  temporary 
and  occasional  fasts '  in-  their;  churches  upon  emergent  and 
great  accidents,  as. TertuUian, affirms,  yet  they  would  suffer 
no  bishop  to  impose  any  law  of  fasting  upon  others,  but  all 
churches  would  keep  their  own  libefty,  as  I  have  already 
proved  in  this  chapter?:  and  when  Montanus  did  vrjtrtslas 
yoiM^etely,  ^make  a  law  of  fasting,'  not  for  his  own  church, 
but  intended  that  all  Christians  shoidd  keep  the  fasts  ap- 
pointed, •they  made:  an  outcry  against  him  and  would  not  en- 
dure it ;  and  yet  he  did  it  only  for  discipline,  not  for  doctrine, — 
for  piety,  not  as  of  necessity, — as  appears  in  Tertullian's  book: 
pf:;&stii^  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  "i;  and  they  also 
did  kejep  fasting-days  set  and  solemn,  every  bishop  in  his  own 
church,  at  what  times  they  would,  but  almost  all*  upon  Good 
Friday;  but  this  was  by  consent  and  with  liberty,  and  that 
;tbey  ought  to  defend,  and  so  they  did. 

BiU  ecclesiastical  Laws  must  not  be  perpettuiL 

7.  That  is  when  they  are  made,  they  are  relative  to  time 
and  place,  to  persons  and  occasions,  subject  to  all  changes, 
fitted  for.  use  and  the  advantage  of  churches,  ministering. to 
edification,  and  complying  with  charity.  Now  whatsoever 
is  made  with  these  conditions,'  cannot  be  perpetual ;  and  what- 
soever ecclesiastical  law  hath  !not  these  conditions,  the 
churches  ought  not  to  receive,  because  they  are  impediments, 
not  advant£^es  to  the  service  of  God.  If  they  be  thus  qua- 
lified, no  good  man  will  refuse  them :  if  they  be  not,  they  are 
the  laws  of  tyrants,  not  of  spiritual  fathers:  for  this  whole 
affair  is  fully  stated  in  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
reproving  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  ecclesiastical  laws,  he 
says,  ^<  they,  by  their  traditions,  did  evacuate  the  command- 

p  Rule  13.  n.  0.  4  Vide  etiam  cap.  13.  15. 
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ment  of  God,  and  they  taught  for  doctrines  the  commaiid- 
ments  of  men."  The  Ml  dense  of  which  when  we  tindetstaiid, 
w6  have  the  full  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  not  only  as 
they  relate  to  die  churches  and  commtuiities  of  Christians 
under  distinct  govemtnents,  but  to  every  single  Chrisdan 
under  his  own  govemdr  and  superior,  lliese,  I  say,  are  the 
negative  measures:  that  is,  ecclesiastioal  laws  are  not  good 
and  are  not  bindings  if  they  be  imposed  against  the  interest 
of  a  divine  commandment,  or  if  they  be  taught  as  doctrines. 
Of  the  first  Acre  is  iio  doubt,  and  in  it  there  is  no  difficulty  t 
but  in  die  latter,  there  is  a  very  great  one. 

8«  For  when  our  superiors  impose  a  law  of  discipline, 
they  say  it  is  godd,  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  a  good  instni" 
ment  and  ministry  to  some  virtue,  or  at  least  it  is  an  act  of 
obedience,  and  that  it  is  so,  is  true  doctritie :  what  hurt  can 
there  be  in  all  this?  The  commandments  of  men  are  bound 
upon  us  by  the  commandment  of  God,  and  therefore  when 
they  are  once  imposed,  they  cease  to  be  indifferent,  and  there- 
fore may  then  become  ^*  Ja%a),  <  doctrines'  and  points  of  reli- 
gion ;  what  then  is  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproves  ? 
and  what  is  our  negative  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws  ? 

9.  To  this  the  answer  is  best  given  by  a  narrative  of  what 
the  Pharisees  did,  and  was  reproved :  for  all  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  is  all  that  amiss  which  men  teadb 
to  be  done.  For  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded  us  ^  to  hear 
them  that  sat  in  Moses'  chair,  and  to  do  whatsoever  they 
commanded:'  not  absolutely  whatsoever,  but  whatsoever  of 
a  certain  sort;  that  is,  1.  Whatsoever  they  taught  by  a 
probable  interpretation  of  what  was  doubtful;  2.  Or  by 
£aithfiil  council  concerning  things  belonging  to  piety  and 
charity ;  3.  Or  by  a  determining  to  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  those  tibii^,  which  wi^re  left  to  their  choice  and 
ccmduct. 

10.  Whatsoever  was  besides  these,  that  is,  1.  Whatsoever 
had  its  foundation  in  the  <^inions  of  men^  and  not  in  some- 
thing certainly  derived  from  God,  if  brought  into  religion  and 
imposed  on  men's  consciences  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  God, 
that  is  ^  the  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.' 
But  besic^s  this^  2.  If  what  is  deduced  only  by  probable  in- 
terpretation, be  obtruded  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  or,  3.  If  what 
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is  piously  counselled,  b^  turned  into  a  p^rp^tml  and  absolute 
law ;  or,  4«  If  that  whiph  was  left  if}  U^e  dunce  ^nd  conduet 
of  the  governors,  be  handled  not  as  mf^tter  of  Ub^ty,  but  a( 
necessity; — ^in  all  these  cases,  '  the  conupandmopta  of  men 
are  taught  for  doctrines.' 

11.  The  reason  of  these  things  is  plain*     For  the  first:  If 
it  }iaye  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  God,  but  in  human  opi- 
nions, and  yet  be  taught  for  doctrine,  it  is  literally  the  tbing 
that  is  here  reproved.     For  the  second;  Whatsoever  is  but 
probably  collected,  is  not  the  word  of  God,  for  that  is  always 
certain :  it  is  true  it  is  but  probable  in  itself,  but  in  itself  is 
true  or  fabe ;  but  to  him  it  is  but  probable,^— and  therefore,  to 
say  this  is  the  word  or  the  commandment  of  God,  is  more 
than  the  man  can  say ;  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  true  in  itself,  that 
is,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  God, — ^when  indeed  it  is  but  the  word  of 
man  for  aught  we  know.    For  the  third;  When  God  hath  left 
it  at  liberty,  if  man  turns  it  into  a  commandment,  and  teaches 
it  for  the  law  of  God,  he  does  more  than  God  would  d0|  apd 
more  than  is  true ;  for  God  never  made  it  into  a  law,  and  man 
cannot  make  it  to  become  God's  law :  for  the  ecclesiastic  order^ 
being  but  God's  minister  and  the  publisher  of  God's  wiUy 
must  propose  things  as  they  received  them  from  God;  that 
which  is  law,  as  necessary,— that  which  is  counsel,  as  highly 
rewardable.     For  the  fourth ;  If  it  be  left  in  the  power  of  thj^ 
governors,  then  it  is  ^hoc  ipso'  evident  that  it  is  necesasury; 
and  therefore  though  it  may  minister  to  order  and  discipline^ 
yet  it  must  do  no  more ;  it  may  be  called  ^  obedience,'  aq 
long  as  it  is  justly  bound  upon  us  with  the  cords  of  a  man; 
but  it  must  not,  in  any  other  sesise  nor  at  any  time,  be  calle4 
^  religion.'    Uqw  these  two  last  sorts  iQay  be  made  into 
laws,  I  shall  account  when  I  speajk  of  the  positive  measures 
of  ecclesi^tical  laws;  but  abstracting  from  that  si^perbik^ 
duced  obligation,  to  tefich  these  things  |is  p^c^i^s^^  whid^ 
God  hath  not  made  so,  is  to  do  as  the  Phvifiiee^vdi^y  whom 
our  biased  Saviour  so  reproves. 

12.  An  example  of  the  first  i%  th,^  PhariiBie.es  <  t^K^bing  th^ 
washing  of  cups  and  dishes :  becausi^  tlji^ey  fS{i|d,  th^tf  if  a  gen- 
tile or  any  imclean  persoi^  had  touched  their  vessel  thi^t  toudied 
their  meat,  the  impurity  would  go  into  their  body  that  ate  it| 
and  from  thence  into  their  soul;  and  tlierefore  they  taught 
the  doctrine  or  tradition  of  cleansjbg  vessels  ai;id  washjypg 
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their  hands  si^lonoyres  hsvov  to  <pdpflaxov  it^os  ro  xsyoif,  as  he 
said  in  the  Greek  coniedy ;  "  finding  out  a  vain  remedy 
to  cure  a  fantastical  disease."  Thus  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  exercise  salt  and  water  to  cast  out  devils; 
they  give  verses  out  of  the  Psalms  or  Gospels  to  charm 
witches;  they  ring  the  bells  to  appease  tempests,  and  very 
many  more  such  ridiculous  devices.  2.  Of  the  second  we 
have  ezanq)les  enough,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  who  drew 
into  a. body  of  articles,  and  declared  those  things, — some  of 
which  are  biit  probable  at  most,  and  some  of  them  apparently 
felse,— to  be  articles  of  faith.  And  under  this  those  aJso  must 
heeds  be  involved,  who  persecute  men  for  opinions  and  doubt- 
ful disputations.  3.  Of  the  third,  they  are  very  evil  exam- 
ples, who  to  some  whole  orders  of  men  lay  an  injunction  of 
keeping  evangelical  counsels:  such  who  forbid  the  whole 
order  of  the  superior  clergy  to  marry, — and  command  them 
that  are  married,  to  forsake  their  wives  or  their  office  and 
livelihood.  4.  But  they  are  guilty  of  the  fourth  kind  of  pre- 
varicating of  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  persecute 
the  breakers  of  an  ecclesiastical  law  with  a  severity  greater 
than  the  violators  of  a  divine  commandment.  For  if  tliere 
be  any  liberty,  of  any  sort,  left,  after  an  indiJBferent  action  is 
made  into  a  law  of  man,  it  is  all  destroyed  by  them,  who  ^ve 
less  liberty  to  the  transgression  of  that  law  than  to  the  breach 
of  God's'  law,  under  which  there  is  left  no  liberty,  but  the  li- 
berty of  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience.  For  they  that 
do  such  things,  must  needs  at  least  say  that  such  human  in- 
junctions are  as  necessary  as  the  divine  conunandments ;  for 
else  why  are  they  more  severely  punished  ? 

13.  The  sum  is  this;  Not  only  those  who  expressly  teach, 
that  what  they  have  invented,  is  a  commandment  of  God,-^but 
all  they  that  say  any  thing  is  a  law  of  God  which  is  not,  though 
it  be  good,  though  it  be  probable, — and  all  they  which  use  arts 
and  secret  devices,  and  little  arguments,  and  enforcements,  and 
press  indifferent  things  up  to  the  height  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligion and  a  divine  commandment, — are  guilty  of  tUs  pha- 
risaism,  obnoxious  to  our  Saviour's  reproof,  and,  if  it  be  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  have  exceeded  their  measures 
and  their  power,  and  bind  themselves,  but  not  the  consciences 
of  their  subjects.  A  commandment  is  not  only  then  biioken, 
when  we   bid,  open   defiance  to  it,  but  then  also  when  we 
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do  actions  tending  to  the  violation  of  it ;  that  is^^  there  .are 
degrees  of  violation  of  a  divine  law:  and  an  ecdesasticai 
law  that  doies,  in  any  degree,  break  this  law.  of.  our,  blessed 
Saviour,  is  therefore  void,  and  is  become  intolerable.    '     . 

-14.  Of  these  things'  i  shall  yet  give  two  great  examples, 
one  of  the  Pharisees,  and  another  of  some  that  follow  their 
example  in  this  affair.  God  gave  a  conunandment  to:the 
Jews,  of  keeping  holy  the  sabbathrday,  their,  new.. moojtis,  and 
some  other  solemnities.  Now  there  were  nuuiy;parti(hi}ars  iii 
the  observation,  which  were  not  determined: in  the  law;.but,i 
L  What  was  doubtful,  was  to  be  expounded  by  their  doctors. 
2.  Some  things  were  left  to  the  liberty  of  good  people,*  and 
the  measure  of  them  was  best  determined  by  their  doctors 
and  men  learned  in  .the'  law.  3.  There  were  some  canons 
ecclesiastical  which  were  outer  guards  and  hedges  to  the.  law 
itself,  that  men  might,  by  those  distances,  be  kept  further  off 
jfrom  sin;  and  inf  these  things  their  nilere  had  also  power. 
Now  though  all  this  they  could  do,  and  miglit  pretend  an 
authority  from  God  to  interpret  the  law  and  to  guide  the  eon- 
sciences,-  yet  when  they  fell  into  ridiculous .  commentaries 
and  useless  glosses,  neither  the. law  itself,  about  which. their 
interpretations  were  employed,  nor  their  authority  which  they 
had  from  God,  could  secure  them  from  tyranny,  and 'corrup- 
tion, and  doing  violence  to  conscience,  and  imposing,  un- 
equal'burdens.  Thus  we  find  that  their,  rabbins  taught,  ^that 
upon  a  solemn  feast-day,  it  was  not  lawful  to  catch  fish  in 
their  ponds,  but  they  might  hunt  the  hens' and  catch  the  geese 
in  their  yard.  They  might  not  blow  thcv  fire  with  a  pan:  of 
bellows,  because  that  was  too  like  the  labour  of  smiths;  but 
they  might  blow  it  through  a  hollow  cane ;  they  might  make 
a.  fire  and  set  on  llieir  pot,  but  they  must  not  lay  on  their 
wood  like:  the  structure  of  a  house,  that  is,  too  artificially ;  and 
you  must  roast'  or  boil  not  more  than  was^necessary:  and  if 
you  made  a  fire,  you  might  wash  your  feet  with  warm  water, 
but  not  your  whole  body.  You  must  not  touch  aniegg,  that 
was  laid  that  day ;  nay,  if  you  were  doubtful  whether  it  were 
laid  that  day  or  no,  yet  you  might  not  eat  it,^— and,  if  that 
were  mingled  with  a  thousand,'  you  might  touch  none  of 
them:  but  if  you  killed  a  hen,  you  might  eat  the  perfect 
eggs,  that  you  found  in  her."  These  and  many  more  such 
little  doctrines  they  taught  to  be  observed,   as   explications 
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and  mannen'of  the  observation  of  the  divine  commandment: 
but  these  I  have  here  transcribed  from  the  Jews'  books,  that 
we  may  perceive  the  sense  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  reproof  by 
the  instances  of  their  prevarication.  He  was  pleased  to  speak 
to  that  of  washing  cups  and  platters :  but  it  is  also  said  there  % 
xa)  iXM  itohM  k(rr$y,  « there  are  many  other  things,"  such 
as  that  was  which  they  have  received  and  teach,  some  of 
which  I  have  recited.  Now  we  do  not  find  that  the  Pharisees 
taught  these  as  divine  commandments,  but  they  used  them 
as  if  they  were :  they  did  them  i^lag  %a(fiv>  they  thought 
tiiemselves  the  more  holy  for  doing  them,  tiiey  accounted 
them  pro&ne  that  did  not,  they  placed  much  of  llieir  religion 
and  Pharisaism  or  separation  in  them,  esteeming  them  a  part 
of  the  divine  worship :  this  was  their  case,  and  Christ  gave 
their  sentence* 

15.  The  other  instance  which  I  promised,  is  the  law  of  the 
Roman  churdi  in  keeping  of  Lent;  which,  it  .is  certain,  was 
no  law  of  Christ,  not  so  much  as  the  interpretation  of  a  di- 
vine law.  Some  of  them  pretend,  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
aposdes ;  others  of  them  say  not,  and  these  say  true ;  so  that 
it  is  a  commandment  of  men :  but  yet  this  they  teach  for 
doctrine  in  the  culpable  and  criminal  sense,  tiiat  is, 

16.  They  value  it  more  than  some  commandments  of 
God.  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  words  of  Erasmus ' : 
<<  Veluti  parricida,  pene  dixerim,  rapiter  ad  supplidum,  qui 
pro  piscium  carnibus  gustarit  carnes  suiUas; ''  ^^  He,  that,  in- 
stead of  fish,  shall  but  taste  a  piece  of  pork,  is  draped  to 
punishment,  almost  as  if  he  were  a  parricide : "  ^<  Gustavit 
aliquis  carnes,  clamant  omnes,  O  coed^un !  O  term !  O  maria 
Neptuni !  Nutat  ecclesisB  status,"  &c.  ^^  If  they  see  a  man 
eat  flesh,  they  are  amazed,  tiiey  think  the  church  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  tiiey  put  men  to  death,  to  the  sharpest  death  of  burning 
aHve,  for  eating  flesh;  they  shut  up  the  butchers^  shambles, 
but  leave  open  tiie  public  stews.' - 

IT.  They  account  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  s^*vice  of  God, 
not  only  as  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  superiors,  but  in 
itself  and  without  any  relative  consideration.  Bellarmine  t 
says,  <<they  are  not  Christianj»,  tiiat  eat  flesh  in  Lent:" 
which  words  are  ^ctremely  felse;  or  else  every  one,  tiiat 

'  Made,  vix.  4.  *  Epist  ad  Epist.  BanL 

*  lib.  2.  de  Bonis  Operib.  cap.  9.  oect,  Tertio  addit 
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disobeys  an  ecclesiastical  law,  hath  forfeited  his  Christen- 
dom ;  or  else  he  places  the .  sum  and  life  of  religion  in  the 
keeping  of  Lent,  and  makes  it  a  vital  part,  expressly  preva- 
ricating one  of  the  most  glorious  propositions  of  Christianity, 
placing  the  <  kingdom  of  God  in  meat  and  drink,  not  in  right- 
eousness, [and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost » ;'  and  doing 
that  which  the  Apostle  '  hatli  forbidden,  when  he  said  to  the 
Colossians,  ^^Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  and  drink," 
If  it  were  only  a  question  of  obedience  to  die  law,  it  were  to 
be  considered  upon  a  distinct  account,  and  were  a  sin  or  duty 
respectively,  according  to  the  several  dispositions  of  the  per- 
son and  the  law :  but  no  man  says  that  he  is  no  Christian, 
who,  at  any  time,  breaks  an  ecclesiastical  law :  and  therefore 
in  this  more  is  pretended,  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  8i^a(nM?iia$,  hrdXfiMta  dyipuiirojv,  ^<the  commandments  of 
men,  that  are  taught  for  doctrines." 

18.  They  account  the  exterior  action,  the  body  of  the 
injunction,  the  element  of  it,  to  be  a  service  of  God;  and 
for  that  part  of  it  esteem  themselves  the  more  holy  and  the 
better  Christians,  as  appears  in  their  contentions  about  it, 
using  arguments  to  prove  the  very  fast  to  be  a  sacrifice,  a 
pure  oblation  7.  Now  it  is  true  that  fasting  is  a  good  mini- 
stry to  divers  holy  purposes,  but  it  is  no  more ;  it  is  that 
which  can  be  supplied  by  other  ministries  as  apt,  and  there* 
fore  that  in  kind  is  not  necessary,  nor  required;  it  is  that,^ 
whose  work  can  be  done  without  any  ministry  at  all,  in  some 
persons,  and  some  cases,  even  by  love  and  by  obedience, 
by  hope  and  fear,  which  are,  of  themselves,  <^ect  graces, 
virtues  and  parts  of  the  service  of  God.  And  therefore  the 
fathers  of  the  church  press,  in  their  sermons  and  exhortations 
to  fasting,  that  they  would  take  care  to  acquire  the  end  of 
&sting,-— to  be  firee  from  vice,  to  mortify  the  affections  and 
lusts:  according,  to  that  saying  of  Isidore':  ^^  Fasting  with 
good  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  but  he  that  abstains  from 
meat,  and  does  evil,  imitates  the  devils,  ^quibus  esoa  non 
est,'  *  they  never  eat,  but  ever  do  wickedly,*  and  perversely. 
But  he  fasts  well,  that  fests  from  maliciousness  and  secular 
ambitions." — ^^Take  heed  therefore   (says   St  Jerome'^  to 

•  Rom.  xiv.  17.  X  Colo9a.  ii.  16. 

'  BeUfor.  ubi  supra,  cap.  11.  sect.  item. 

>  Lib.  2.  Senten.  cap.  44.  ■  Epist.  lAii 
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Celantia),  that  when  yon  begin  to  fast  and  use  abstineiice, 
you  do  not  think  yourself  holy.  For  this  strength  *adju* 
mentum  est,  non  perfectio  sanetitatis,'  '  it  is  not  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  sanctity,  but  a  help  only.*  " — NTitrrslas  o<(>shos  oi^h,. 
M  l^rj  xai  rd  MiKoL  hhjtai  itdvra,  "  And  there  is  no  profit  at  all 
of  fasting,  unless  all  things  do  follow,"  saith  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  ^i  that  IS,  difo^^  dfMLp^tii^dfiav,  *  an  abstinence  from  sin 
Entirely :' — and  again,  "  What  gain  is  it,  if,  epr^^  xaropSuffMi" 
fwv,  'being  void  and  empty  of  good  works,*  we  have  kept 
the  fast  ?  If  therefore  another  says,  '  I  have  fested  all  the 
Lent,'  say  thou,  '  I  had  an  enemy,  but  I  am  recondUed;  I  had 
an  evil  euston  of  detracting  from  my  ne^hbour's  fame,  but 
I  have  left  it  off;  I  had  an  ungodly  custom  of  swesuring,  but 
it  is  now  amended.' "  The  sum  is  this,  which  I  represent  in 
the  words  of  Prosper*' ;  "  Jejunia,  abstinentise,  ac  caeterahujus- 
modi,  non  pro  justitia,  sed  cum  justitia,  Deo  sunt  exhibenda;" 
"  Abstinence  and  fastings  are  to  be  given  to  God  not  ybr  good 
works,  but  with  them." — That  is,  they  are  of  use  in  order  to 
certain  purposes,  which  when  they  do  effect,  they  .are  good; 
when  they  do  not,  they  are  useless  troubles;  and  if  they 
then  be  urged  beyond  their  ministry,  and  instrumentally, 
and  for  themselves,  then  we  return  to  the  beggarly  elements 
and  rudiments  of  the  synagogue :  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  these  things,  by  laws,  and 
afirightments,  and  spiritual  terrors,  then  we  have  lost  our 
Christian  liberty,  which  was  bought  by  the  best  blood  of  the 
world. 

19.'  But  not  only  the  exterior  and  instrumental  act  is  ab« 
solutely  urged  and  taught  as  necessary,  but  a  circumstance^ 
a  manner,  and  form,  of  that  exterior  instrument  is  enjoined^ 
It  is  enjoined  not  that  we  fast  totally  ;  but  that  we  fast  so; 
you  may  dine,  if  you  will  eat  at  the  merchant's  hours,  after 
twelve  or  one  of  the  clock,  but  you  may  not  eat  flesh ;  you 
may  eat  sweetmeats,  the  most  delicious  fish,  the  sturgeon 
and  the  scarus,  the  lamprey  and  the  oyster,  the  eel  and  the 
salmon,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  nature,— ^so  you  do  not  toitdh 
the  fillets  of  a  veal,  nor  eat  an  egg  or  milk,  curds  or  cheese, 
or  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  beast  or  bird.  Now  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  when  it  comes  to  be  expounded 

^  Homil.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antioeh.  et  hom.  4.  et  10. 
^  Iiib.  3*  de  Vita  Contemplat.  cap.  10. 
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by  wise  and  sober  men,  that  can  judge  of  the  causes  and  dif- 
ferences of  things?  For  if  abstinence  and  fasting  be  the  thing 
that  is  required,  ^this  is  nothing  of  it :  if  we  may  dine,  if  we 
may  fill  our  bellies  with  wine  and  delicacies,  if  we  may  eat, 
and,  as  Adam  might,  of  all  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  is  no  great 
matter  as  to  temperance  and  abstinence,  as  to  mortification 
and  austerities,  if  we  abstain  from  one ;  it  may  be  something 
as  to  our  health,  and  so  certainly  it  is  to  very  many  bodies. 
It  may  be  an  instrument  of  vexation,  but  it  cannot  edify.  Is 
any  man  cured  of  his  lust,  by  eating  notliing  but  fish  and 
broths  for  forty  days?  He  may  indeed  be  made  sick  by  it, 
and  so  very  many  are ;  but  the  interest  of  no  virtue  is  served 
by  it,  but  by  the  other  permissions  it  may  be  more  destroyed ; 
and  by  fishes,  and  broths,  and  artificial  meats,  provisions  may 
be  too  abundantly  made  '^for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof."  What  therefore  is  in  tliis  manner  of  the  law,  but 
something  of  the  beggarly  religion  of  meats  and  drinks  ?  In 
the  days  of  Prosper**  they  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
but  not  of  birds ;  and  his  sentence  of  that  kind  of  fasting  is 
this ;  "  But  they  that,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  fourfooted 
beasts,  enjoy  the  flesh  of  pheasants  and  other  precious  birds 
or  fishes,  seem  to  me  not  to  cut  off  the  delights  of  their 
bodies,  but  to  change  them, — and  to  cast  away  the  common 
and  cheap  delicacies  of  flesh,  that  they  may  fill  their  plea- 
sures with  more  delicious  and  more  precious  flesh;  not  for 
abstinence,  but  because  some  flesh  is  unclean,  or  rather,  as  I 
suppose,  for  the  tenderness  of  their  wanton  stomachs :  since 
the  nature  of  any  flesh  is  not  to  be  condemned,  if  it  be  in- 
tended for  man's  use,  and  appointed  by  God ;  but  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  are  to  be  avoided,  which  the  devil  hath  superin- 
duced, and  offers  to  our  senses.  But  they  that  would  seem 
to  themselves  more  abstinent,  and  by  it  acquire  fame  and 
noises,  do  so  abstain  firom  flesh,  that  they  fill  their  vast  ap- 
petite with  rare  fruits  and  curious  broths :  but  spiritual  ab- 
stinence persuades  not  to  refrain  the  use  of  certain  meats,  but 
the  restraint  of  the  lust  and  the  desire ;  and  they  are  rather 
to  be  esteemed  abstinent,  who  forbid  not  to  themselves  the 
use  of  some  meats,  but  the  delights  of  the  body."— -And 
indeed  let  it.be  considered;  if  a  man  pretending  to  mortify 
his  body,  shall  abstain  firom  wine,  and  will  nevertheless  drink 

<  Lib.  2.  de  Vit.  ContempL  cap.  28. 
g2 
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sherbets  and  delicious  beverages,  strong  ale  and  spirits,  1  sap- 
pose  lis  body  will  not,  by  that  discipline,  be  dead  to  sin : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  abstinence  from  flesh, — ^unless  he  also 
abstain  from  all  nourishment  but  what  is  necessary  and 
made  pleasant  by  want.  For  thus  the  holy  primitives,  when 
they  had  gotten  the  custom  of  the  Lenten  fest,  for  two  days, 
or  six  days,  or  ten  days,  or  fifteen  days,  according  as  the 
humour  increased,  they  did  generally  abstain  from  flesh; 
but  so  they  did  also  from  fish,  and  wine,  and  all  delicacies, 
and  ate  a  dry  diet,  bread  and  water,  herbs  and  common  fruits, 
turnips  and  berries,  flies  and  nuts:  and  yet  this  they  did 
without  making  it  a  religion  not  to  eat  a  bit  of  flesh :  but 
upon  occasion  would  eat  a  meal  of  flesh,  but  not  very  deli- 
cious :  and  when  their  fests  were  of  many  days,  they  were 
not  continual  but  intermitted.  This  latter  I  have  already 
proved;  but  that  even  in  Lent  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  abhor  flesh,  appears  beyond  dispute  in  the  case  of  Spiri- 
dion,  bishop  of  Cyprus ;  who  when  a  traveller  came  to  him 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  very  weary  and  faint,  and  there  were  no 
cold  provisions  in  the  house  ready  dressed,  it  being  a  time  of 
fasting,  bids  his  daughter  to  boil  some  pork,  which  was  in 
the  house  powdered  for  the  use  of  the  family :  she  did  so,  and 
her  father  the  bishop  ate  of  it,  and  bade  his  guest  do  so  too ; 
who  refused,  saying  that  *  he  was  a  Christian/  The  bishop 
replied,  "Therefore  the  rather  you  ought  not  to  refuse <^; 
because  the  word  of  God  hath  said,  '  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  clean :'  " — so  Sozomen  ^  tells  the  story.  By  which  it  is 
apparent,  that  then  it  was  not  the  custom  for  Christians  to 
eat  flesh  in  Lent,  for  they  ate  nothing  that  was  pleasant,  but 
they  abstained  because  it  was  pleasant,  not  because  it  was 
^esh ;  for  of  this  they  made  no  religion,  as  appears  in  the 
fact  and  exhortation  and  argument  of  Spiridion.  And  of  the 
same  consideration  was  that  law  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  age,  the  custom  of  ab- 
staining from  flesh  in  Lent,  did  prevail  much ;  but  because 
it  happened  in  Constantinople  to  be  great  scarcity  of  other 
provisions,  the  emperor  commanded  the  shambles  to  be  open 
and  fTesh  to  be  publicly  sold.  But  Nicephorus^  tells  that 
the  people  would  not  buy  any,  for  they  begai)  to  think  it  to 
be  religion  "  not  to  touch,  not  to  taste,  not  t9  handle."     But 

«  Lib.  1.  hist.  U.  f  Lib,  17.  cap.  32.  Hist 
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the  eitoperor  and  the  wise  men  knew  no  religion  against  it. 
And  that  which  Marcion  <  said  to  Avitus  in  tlie  like  case,  is 
very  considerable :  "  We  know  that  charity  is  better  than 
£asting;  for  charity  is  a  work  of  the  divine  law,  fyyrrelx  is 
^f  i^jLutV  l^ou(ri«;>  <  bnt  fasting  is  a  thing  arbitrary  and  of  our 
own  choice.' "  Since  therefore  to  eat  flesh,  or  not  to  eat  it, 
may  become  good  or  bad  as  it  is  used,  and  does  not  serve 
the  end  of  fasting,  and  such  fisusting  does  not  serve  the  end  of 
the  spirit, — ^not  only  to  make  fasting  to  be  religion,  to  which 
it  does  but  minister,  but  to  call  that  fasting  which  they  who 
first  began  Lent,  would  call  feasting  and  luxury,  and  to  make 
that  to  be  essential  to  that  fast,  and  that  fa^t  >necessary  to 
salvation  in  the  ordinary  way  of  necessity,  is  not  only  *  to 
teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men,'  but  to  make 
the  impotent,  fantastic,  and  unreasonable  devices  of  men  to 
become  commandments. 

20.  That  this  may  be  an  exact  parallel  with  the  practice 
of  the  Pharisees  in  that  folly,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
reproved;  the  commandment  does  so  little  regard  the  true 
end  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting  so  little  advances  the  use  and 
interest  of  any  virtue,  that  they  spend  themselves  even  in  the 
circumstances  of  some  circumstances,  and  little  devices  of 
superstition ;  taking  care  not  to  eat  a  turnip,  if  boiled  in  a 
vessel  in  which  flesh  was  put :  not  to  cut  their  bread  with  a 
knife,  that  had  carved  flesh :  not  to  taste  it,  but  to  wash  their 
mouth  after  a  little  whey  or  broth,  if  by  chance  it  bad  been 
touched :  which  things  because  they  can  serve  no  end  of  re- 
ligion, the  law  that  requires  such  things,  must  needs  be  fool- 
ish or  superstitious:  it  must  either  play  with  men's  con- 
sciences as  with  a  tennis-ball;  or  intimate  some  pollution 
and  unholiness  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  flesh ;  or  else  at  least 
must  pretend  to  greater  strictness  than  God  does  in  the  ob- 
servation of  his  positive  laws;  and  it  certainly  introduces  the 
greatest  tyranny  in  the  world,  destroys  peace,  and  is  the  most 
4mwarrantable  of  all  the  follies,  which  can  be  incident  to 
the  wiser  part  of  mankind, — I  mean  to  them  that  govern 
others. 

21.  I  will  not  instance  in  the  ridiculous  and  superstitiouB 
questions,  which  they  make  about  the  keeping  of  the  eod^- 
jsiastical  law ;  as  whether  it  be  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  if  ^we  eat 
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after  even-Bong  said  at  high  noon  ;  whether  a  morning's 
draught  does  break  the  ecclesiastical  fast;  whether  a  man 
may  eat  a  bit  of  bread  with  his  drink,  and  yet  be  a  good  son 
of  the  church;  whether  a  cook  that  dresses  meat  for  sick 
persons,  may  lawfully  lick  his  fingers ;  whether  he  that  eats 
one  bit  of  flesh,  sins  anew,  if  he  eats  another ;  and  whether 
or  no  he  may  not,  at  the  same  rate,  eat  flesh  all  the  Lent 
after;  whether  the  wet  nurse  may  eat  flesh,  because  iiier 
baby  may  have  good  milk;  whether  it  be  lawful  to  eat 
birds  and  fowls,  because  they  were  produced  out  of  the 
water :  which  doughty  reason  did  encourage  some  to  do 
it,  of  whom  Socrates^  speaks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Peter 
Gomestor,  the  master  of  the  Scholastical  History.  Which 
questions,  if  they  that  make  them,  be  in  their  wits,  and 
think  other  men  are  so  too, — they  must  needs  believe  that 
the  keeping  of  Lent  is  so  sacred,  so  principal  a  point  of 
religion,  so  great  a  service  of  God  in  the  very  letter  and 
body,  in  the  crust  and  outside  of  it,  that  the  observation  of 
it  must  consist  in  a  mathematical  point :  it  is  like  the  deca- 
logue, the  very  letters  of  which  are  numbered ;  and  if  a  hair 
be  missing,  religion  suffers  diminution ;  and  which  of  all  these 
it  be,  yet  in  every  one  of  them  they  do  what  the  Pharisees 
did,  and  what  Christ  reproved  in  them,  and  therefore  forbids 
in  all  men,  ^'  they  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men." 

22.  To  return  to  the  particular  of  the  rule;  they  make 
«ui  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  of  a  relative  use  and  nature, 
to  be  periodical  and  perpetual ; — which  is  unreasonable,  and 
may  be  sometimes  unjust,  and  very  often  uncharitable,  and 
therefore  not  the  fit  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  law.  For  tihis 
is  certainly  the  greatest  deletory  of  the  liberty  of  ChristiaB 
churches,  and  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  is,  of  itself,  apt  to 
introduce  superstition  and  the  opinion  of  direct  religion  into 
the  discipline. 

28.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  laws  which  are 
intended  for  discipline,  and  are,  1.  A  burden ;  and,  2.  Of  ^ 
nature  relative  to  the  future;  and,  3.  Of  an  alterable  use.  For 
if  a  law  were  made,  that  every  man  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  should  do  a  certain  discipline  to  mortify  liis  lust,  it 
were  a  foolish  law ;  for  that  the  man  at  that  time,  it  may  be, 
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needs  it  not;  or  he  hath  another  remedy;  or  he  is  sufficiently 
contrite  for  his  sins,  and  does  his  penance  by  internal  sorrow ; 
or,  it  may  be,  he  cannot  at  that  time  mourn ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  cause  is  altered,  or  a  greater  cause  intervenes ;  and  that 
ought  to  be  served,  and  therefore  not  this ;  for  if  you  serve 
both,  you  tire  obedience,  and  make  religion  to  be  a  burden : 
but  which  is  most  of  all,  a  law  of  burden,  if  it  be  perpetual, 
makes  the  willing  to  be  slaves,  and  tempts  the  unwilling  to 
be  rebels ;  and  because  it  is  intended  to  minister  to  things 
ecmtiBgent  and  infinitely  alterable,  if  the  law  be  not  so  too, 
it  must  pass  into  an  opinion  of  being  a  divine  worship  and 
religion,  or  else  into  more  than  an  opinion  and  imagination 
of  tyranny.  Add  to  this,  that  laws  of  burden  are  always 
against  charity,  if  they  be  not  done  in  great  necessity,  or  not 
effective  of  a  good  greater  than  the  evil ;  and  therefore  to 
impose  such  laws,  with  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  churches, 
when  it  cannot  be  of  perpetual  use,  and  at  all  times  good,  or 
just,  at  such  times  necessary, — is  against  the  equity  and 
charity  of  that  power  which  Christ  intrusted  in  the  hands  of 
them,  whom  he  made  stewards  of  his  household,  feeders  of 
his  flock,  and  fathers  of  his  feonily. 

24.  But  if  the  laws  be  relative  to  what  is  past,  and  no 
burden,  but  matter  of  ease  or  benefit,  or  comes  from  a  perpe- 
tual cause,  or  that  which  is  unalterable,  then  the  law  may  be 
such,  which  will  be  perpetually  consented  to,  and  kept  for 
ever.     Thus  the  Catholic  church  keeps  the  Lord's  day,  not  by 
an  everlasting  ordinance,  but  by  a  perpetual  consent,  and  for 
a  never-fidling  reason;    and  that  which  makes  it  neceiSSary 
now  to  keep  that  day,  and  will  do  so  for  ever,  is,  because 
the  reason  of  it  is  always  the  same ;  and  in  this  case,  that 
which  was  fit  at  first,  will  be  so  at  last,  and  all*  the  way :  and 
things  are  in  that  constitution  and  conjunction,  that  no  man 
ean  despise  that  day,  without  being  careless  to  return  thanks 
for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  separate  a  just  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  more  solemn  services  of  God.     But  for  all 
this,  this  is  not  a  perpetual  law  imposed  upon  all  churches ; 
for  God  did  not  impose  it,  and  no  man  hath  power  to  do  it ;  for 
no  man's  power  can  last  longer  than  his  life:  and  therefore 
no  bishop  can  oblige  his  successors  by  any  canon,  without 
the  civil  power  supervenes  and  fixes  that  law  by  continuation. 
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And  dierefore  althougk  God  did  enjoin  the  Jews  an  annual 
fast  for  ever,  and  although  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  did  add  some 
more,  and  they  were  observed  for  ever :  yet  this  will  not  infer 
that  therefore  now  this  may  be  done  in  a  law  of  the  church. 
For  God  who  is  a  lawgiver,  does  abide  for  ever ;  and  there- 
fore his  laws  are  to  remain  as  long  as  he  please:  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  had  both  the  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
conjunct,  and^ey  by  a  current  legislation  still  caused  their 
fasts  to  be  observed ;  yet  the  succeeding  ages  had  been  at 
liberty,  and  the  sanhedrim  might  have  changed  those  solenm 
days,  but  that  they  were  established  by  prophets  and  by 
those,  whom  they  believe  to  speak  the  will  of  God:  all 
which  make  their  case  special,  and  not  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample and  warranty  in  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in 
the  Christian  church.  To  which  let  this  be  added,  that  the 
Jews  might  keep  and  observe  a  religion  of  days  and  meats ; 
and  it  not  being  against  the  analogy  of  their  manner  of  serv- 
ing God,  their  rulers  had  an  equal  pibwer  to  make  laws  in 
the  difference  of  days  and  meats,  as  in  any  other  matter  what- 
soever. '  But  the  laws  of  tlie  church  must  minister  to  piety 
and  holiness,  and  to  nothing  else ;  and  they  must  be  exacted 
with  prudence  and  charity,  and  in  no  other  manner;  and 
must  be  obeyed  in  love  and  liberty,  and  by  no  other  measures : 
but  the  day  or  the  meat  must  ever  be  the  less  principal  in 
constitution;  they  may  be  the  circumstances,  but  no  part 
of  the  religion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perpetual;  but  just 
as  a  Venice  glass  may,  that  is,  if  there  be  nothing  to  break 
it,  abide  for  many  ages,  but  every  thing  that  strikes  it  can 
break  the  glass, — and  every  requisite  of  reason  or  charity  can 
put  a  period,  or  take  off  the  necessity  of  that  portion,  in  the 
law  which,  because  it  must  be  less  principally  regarded,  must 
accordingly  be  imposed  and  exacted,  but  cannot  be  universal 
and  perpetuol. 

25.  The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this;  (i.)  Eccle- 
siastical laws  may  be  made  by  particular  churches,  to  prevail 
in  their  own  governments,  and  to  pass  on  their  own  subjects, 
—but  may  not,  by  one  church,  be  imposed  upon  another, 
much  less  from  one  to  pass  upon  all. 

26.  (2.)  Ecclesiastical  laws  may  be  made  and  continued 
by  any  authority  so  long  as  that  power  lasts,  and  so  long  as 
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the  reason  of  the  law  does  last ;  bat  it  can  be  no  longer  a  law 
than  it  hath  influence  from  the  remaimng  power,  who  is  to 
establish  it  according  to  the  remaining  usefulness. 

27.  (3.)  All  ecclesiastical  laws,  in  the  matter  of  meats 
and  drinks  and  days,  must  be  wholly  relative  to  religion,  and 
the  effect  of  graces  and  proper  duties,  and  must  not  at  all  be 
imposed  witii  any  regard  to  themselves,  but  to  the  ends  of 
their  ministry,  and  must  live  and  die  according  to  the  nature 
of  relative  beings;  but  cannot  be  perpetual,  but  where  neither 
the  cause  nor  tiie  subject  alters. 

28.  (4.)  All  ecclesiastical  laws  must  be  imposed  ivith 
liberty :  not  with  liberty  of  the  subjects  to  obey  or  not  to 
obey,  but  witii  the  liberty  of  tiie  whole  church,  to  change 
them  or  to  continue  tiiem,  to  exact  or  relax  them,  to  bind  or 
to  loose,  as  may  best  stand  with  prudence  and  charity,  with 
the  interest  of  virtue  or  the  good  of  tiie  subject. 

29.  (5.)  Ecclesiastical  laws  must  serve  religion,  but  must 
never  pretend  to  be  religion  or  a  direct  service  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  all  religious  laws  of  our  just  superiors,  rightly  im- 
posed in  order  to  any  virtue,  are  adopted  into  the  society  of 
that  virtue :  as  a  law  of  festing  does  also  enjoin  a  duty  of 
temperance ;  a  law  of  Christian  festivity,  in  order  to  our  joy 
in  God,  and  praising  his  name,  and  paying  him  tiianks,  pro- 
motes all  these  graces;  and  therefore  he  that  keeps  that  day 
to  these  purposes  besides  his  obedience,  does  an  act  of  all 
those  graces.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  observation 
of  these  laws  can  never  formally  be  reckoned  to  be  actions  of 
those  graces;  tiiey  are  but  ministries  and  instruments,  and 
tiiey  not  necessary  but  useful  only:  and  tiierefore  he  that 
does  not  observe  that  day,  tiiough,  it  may  be,  he  sins  against 
obedience,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  he  were  intemper- 
ate, or  imtiiankful,  or  unmindful  of  God's  benefits ;  because 
though  these  appointments  are  made  for  the  services  of  these 
graces,  yet  these  are  not  the  adequate  ministries  of  them; 
they  may  be  done  by  other  ways  at  other  times,  and  they 
may,  at  that  time,  be  omitted  without  any  neglect  of  such 
graces.  If  there  be  a  just  cause  to  omit  the  observation, 
then  the  omission  is  neither  disobedience,  nor  intemperance, 
nor  imthankfulness :  but  if  there  be  no  just  cause,  it  is  dis<^ 
obedience ;  and  may  be  any  of  the  other  as  it  happens,  but 
is  not  certainly  so.     But  though  in  these  respects  to  obey  an 
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ecclesiastical  law  may  be  a  doing  an  act  of  virtue  together 
with  the  obedience,  and  so  a  serving  of  God;  yet  because  it 
is  only  in  the  regard  of  the  concomitaat  act  of  virtue,  which 
fe  served  by  the  law, — if  that  law  do  not  serve  that  virtue,  but 
by  any  cause  be  destitute  of  its  purpose,  that  external  action 
which  the  law  enjoins,  is  so  far  from  being  a  service  of  God, 
that  if  it  be  urged  imperiously,  or  acted  for  itself,  and  de- 
lighted in  upon  the  natural  account,  it  enters  into  religion, 
with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do,  and  so  passes  into  super** 
stition. 

30.  (6.)  Ecclesiastical  laws,  if  by  any  means  they  be 
taught  fof  doctrines  and  commandments  of  God,  become  un- 
lawful in  the  imposition,  though  the  actions  of  themselves 
be  lawful;  that  is,  they  are  unlawful  laws,  and  do  not  bind 
the  conscience:  for  they  are  sudi  things  in  which  no  man 
can  have  authority;  for  they  are  a  direct  destruction  to  Chris- 
tian liberty,  which  no  man  ought  to  take  from  us.  If  they 
once  pretend  to  a  necessity  besides  the  equal  necesi»ty  of 
obedience,  they  do  not  oblige  llie  subjects  of  any  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  diey  pretend  to  a  necessity  of  obedience,  they 
do  not  obl^e  any  churches  besides  that,  whose  governors 
have  made  the  law. 


RULE  XVIII. 


EccksicLSticdl  Laws  of  Ceremonies  and  Circumstances  of  eos^ 
temal  Observances,  do  not  bind  Ihe  Conscience  begond  the 
Co/ses  ofC&ntemft  and  Scandal. 

1.  That  is,  they  bind  only  in  public,  and  not  in  private ;  they 
bind  not  fi^  any  thing  that  is  in  themselves,  but  for  somcr 
thing  that  is  better  than  themselves ;  they  bind,  not  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  for  their  sakes  that  look  on :  and  therefore  when 
nobody  looks  on,  when  they  have  no  end  to  serve,  when  they 
do  no  good,  when  they  signify  nothing,  they  cannot  bind  at 
all;  fyr  whatsoever  binds  only  for  this  reason,  does  not  bind 
at  all  when  this  reas<m  is  not  The  church  of  England  com- 
mands, that,  when  the  priest  says  the  responsory  after  the 
Creed  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  he  shall  stand  up :  the 
imrpose  of  it  is,  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  to  answer, 
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may  the  better  hear:  but  if  the  prayers  be  said  in  private) 
none  being  by,  or,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  that  kneel  near 
him,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  priest  sins,  if  he 
kneels  on  to  the  end  of  those  ejaculations.  In  some  cases, 
he  that  officiates,  is  bound  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west,  or  to 
the  body  of  the  church ;  but  if  there  be  nobody  in  the  church, 
but  the  clerk  at  his  side,  why  he  should  do  so,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  given,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  bound  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the  church. 

2.  For  it  is  highly  considerable,  that  in  these  laws  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  otherwise  than  in  laws,  which  concern  the 
matter  and  instances  of  divine  commandments.  Because  the 
laws  of  commonwealths  can  change  actions,  of  themselves 
indifferent,  into  the  order  of  virtue  and  vice,  if  they  be  of  the 
same  matter  and  naturally  capable ;  as  when  incest  is  defined 
to  be  a  forbidden  conjunction  of  persons  too  near  in  blood, 
the  law,  by  forbidding  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece  for 
l^at  reason,  can  make  that  to  be  incest;  and  killing  can,  by 
the  law  be  made  murder,  when  it  is  forbidden, — or  not  to  be 
murder,  when  it  is  justly  commanded.  Thus  if  there  be  a 
law  made,  that  corn  or  gold  lace  shall  be  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  the  law  which  is  the  measure  of  justice  in  contracts, 
makes  that  price  to  be  the  instance  of  justice,  and  what  ex- 
ceeds it,  to  be  imjust,  if  it  be  a  just  law.  Because  these  ac- 
tions lying  next  to  die  instances  of  the  divine  commandment, 
and  pLsiced  there  as  outer  guards  to  God's  law,  and  being 
naturally  the  same  actions,  when  the  prohibition  comes  from 
a  just  authority,  then  it  is  made  to  be  a  sin  by  the  law,  and 
that  sin  by  the  nature  and  participation  of  the  same  reason. 
For  he  that  kills  his  adulterous  daughter  where  it  is  per- 
mitted, does  do  the  natural  act  of  killing  as  much  as  he  that 
kills  his  father ;  but  where  there  is  no  law  against  it,  but  by 
law  she  is  sentenced  to  death,  and  that  without  solenmities, 
there  is  no  avofw'o^  and  therefore  no  a/^afr/a, —  it  is  not  a  sin, 
unless  it  be  the  transgression  of  a  law.  So  that  the  natural 
capacity  and  the  supervening  law  together  make  up  the  ac- 
tion to  be  such  a  sin.  But  now  this  thing  can  never  be  in 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  ceremooies  and  rules  of  order :  for  they 
are  not  in  their  matter  and  in  dieir  own  nature  like  to  reli- 
gion or  next  to  it :  and  nothing  can  be  i^ligion  but  that  ser- 
vice, which  God  hath  chosen  of  himself^  and  that  which  is 
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naturally  and  internally  so,  as,  glorificatioii  of  God,  loving 
lum,  obeying  him,  praying  to  him,  believing  him,  and  such 
other  inward  actions  which  are  taught  to  us  by  our  natural 
reason  and  our  prime  notices  of  God.  But  external  actions 
and  ministries  are  then  capable  of  being  made  religion,  when 
God  appoints  them,  and  not  else ;  because  God  will  be  wor- 
shipped externally  as  he  is  pleased  to  appoint,  according  to 
that  saying  of  Origen  >,  "  Nemo  qui  oculis  animse  cemit,  alio 
modo  Deum  coUt,  quam  sicut  ipse  docuit;"  "That  man  is 
blind  in  his  reason,  that  will  worship  God  otherwise  than 
he  himself  hath  taught." 

3.  This  only ;  The  church  can  adopt  actions  into  religion, 
which  God  hath  made  ready,  and  which  he  hath  prepared 
and  fitted  for  religion;  such  as  are  free-will-offerings  and 
counsels  evangelical.  For  when  any  man  does  choose  to  do 
any  act,  which  God  hath  recommended  and  not  •enjoined, 
this  is  religion;  but  this  is  only  in  such  things  which  are 
real  graces  appointed  by  the  divine  law,  and  the  instance  only 
is  left  undetermined.  How  far  the  church  can  command 
any  of  these  things,  I  shall  afterward  inquire ;  but  for  the 
present,  these  things  can  pass  into  religion,  because  God  hath 
so  prepared  them. 

4.  But  secondly;  external  observances  can  become  reli- 
gion, if  they  be  the  outward  act  of  an  inward  grace ;  as,  giv- 
ing money  to  the  poor,  worshipping  God  with  the  body ;  that 
is,  when  they  naturally  express  what  is  conceived  and  acted 
within,  not  when  they  come  from  without :  a  commandment  of 
man  may  make  these  actions  to  be  obedience,  but  they  are 
made  religion  by  the  grace  within,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  fast- 
ing can  be  an  act  of  religion,  when  it  is  naturally  consequent 
to  penitential  sorrow,  and  the  hatred  of  sin :  but  when  it  is 
enjoined  by  men,  then  it  is  but  an  instrument,  and  may  be 
sreparate  from  all  religion,  and  may  be  no  act  of  repentance, 
and  can  be  made  to  be  religion  by  no  man  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing. 

5.  But  thirdly ;  ceremonies  and  rituals  and  gestures  and 
manners  of  doing  outward  actions,  cannot  be  made  to  be  any 
thing  but  obedience :  they  are  neither  fitted  by  God,  as  coun- 
sels evangelical  are,— nor  yet  by  nature,  as  the  outward  actions 
of  virtue  are,  to  become  religion;  nay  they  are  separated 

^  Contra  Cdsuin,  lib.  7* 
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from  being  religion  by  the  word  of  God,  by  the  coming  of 
Christ,  by  his  death  upon  the  cross;  and  days,  and  meats 
and  drinks,  and  carnal  purities,  and  external  observances,  are 
now,  both  by  God  and  by  nature,  removed  far  from  being 
any  thing  of  the  Christian,  that  is,  of  the  spiritual  religion. 

6.  The  consequent  of  these  things  is  this, — When  a  law  is 
made,  it  binds  either  by  the  natural  goodness  of  the  thing,  or 
by  the  order  and  usefulness  of  its  ministry  to  something  else, 
or  only  by  the  authority.  Ceremonies  cannot  be  of  the  first 
sort,  but  of  the  second  they  may,  and  then  they  oblige  only 
so  long,  as  they  can  minister  to  the  end  of  their  designation, 
but  no  longer.  For  if  that  be  the  only  reason  of  their  oblig- 
ing, then  they  oblige  not,  when  that  reason  is  away^  Now 
because  they  are  made  only  for  order  and  decency,  both 
which  are  relative  terms,  and  suppose  an  action  done  in  pub- 
lic,—  there  is  no  need,  no  use  of  them  in  private.  But,  because, 
even  after  the  reason  ceases,  the  authority  hath  reasons  of 
its  own  to  be  regarded,  and  things  that  are  not  binding  by 
their  absolute  or  relative  nature,  may  yet  bind  by  the  autho- 
rity and  for  the  reverence  of  that,  till  there  be  opportunity  to 
annul  the  law, — ^therefore  when  the  reason  of  the  ceremony 
does  cease,  or  is  useless  and  operates  not  at  all,  we  must  yet 
regard  the  authority ;  that  is,  do  it  honour,  as  Samuel  did  to 
SauL  If  the  thing  itself  be  of  an  intrinsic  goodness,  though 
made  necessary  only  by  the  positive  command,  then  it  is  to 
be  done  for  itself,  and  in  private  as  well  as  public :  but  if  it 
be  only  a  relative  ministry,  then  it  hath  no  reason  beyond 
that  relation ;  and  if  that  relation  be  public,  it  binds  only  in 
public :  but  if  it  be  only  matter  of  obedience,  and  have  no 
reason  else  either  absolute  or  relative,  then  the  law  does  not 
bind  the  conscience,  but  even  then  we  are  bound  so  to  com^ 
port  ourselves,  that  the  authority  may  not  be  despised  nor 
offended;  that  is,  it  is  not  to  be  slighted  or  reproached,  nor 
publicly  disregarded:  though  for  the  obedience  itself  in  this 
case  there  is  no  absolute  obligation,  but  the  not  obeying  is 
to  be  conducted  humbly,  inoffensively,  prudently,  and  regard-* 
fully.  The  reason  of  these  things  is  this,  because  the  church 
makes  no  absolute  laws ;  she  makes  them  for  good  ends,  and 
beyond  that  she  hath  no  authority:  her  legislative  is  wholly 
a  ministry  of  grace  and  godHiness,  not  of  empire  and  domi- 
nion.    For  the  difference  is  this;  civil  laws  oblige  in  public 
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and  in  private,  for  reason  and  for  empire, — ^when  the  cause 
ceases,  and  when  it  remains, -*when  the  breach  is  scandalous, 
and  when  it  is  not  scandalous :  but  the  canons  of  the  church 
oblige  only  for  their  reason  and  religion,  for  edification  and 
for  charity,  when  the  thing  is  useful  to  others  or  good  in  it- 
self; but  the  authority  itself  being  wholly  for  these  pur- 
poses, is  a  ministry  of  religion,  but  hath  in  it  nothing  of  em- 
pire, and  therefore  does  not  oblige  for  itself  and  by  itself, 
but  for  the  doing  good,  and  for  the  avoiding  evil:  and  this 
is  that,  which  is  meant  by  the  cases  of  contempt  and  scandal. 
These  are  the  negative  measures  of  ecclesiastical  laws. 
The  positive  measures  are  these  :— 


RULE  XIX. 


Ecclesiastical  Lmws  must  be  charitable  and  easy ;  and,  '&>hen 

they  are  not^  they  oblige  not. 

1.  When  ecclesiastical  laws  were  conducted  and  made  by 
the  spiritual  power,  the  bishops,  rulers  of  churches,  before 
the  civil  power  was  Christian, — their  laws  were  either  com- 
mandments of  essential  duty,  or  of  that  which  was  next  to  it 
and  necessary  for  it :  or  else  they  were  indicted  to  a  volun- 
tary people,  and  therefore  to  be  presumed  easy  and  gentle, 
charitable  and  useful;  or  it  is  not  to  be  thought  the  people 
would  have  been  willing  long  to  bear  them.  But  when  the 
civil  power  was  the  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  the  common- 
wealth became  a  church,  the  spiritual  sword  was  put  into  a 
temporal  scabbard,  and  the  canons  ecclesiastical  became  civil 
laws,  though,  in  their  matter  religious,  and  in  their  original, 
they  were  ecclesiastical.  Now  if  the  laws  be  established 
by  the  civil  power,  they  must  indeed  be  just  and  good ;  but 
yet  if  they  be  laws  of  burden,  and  contain  a  load  that  is 
supportable,  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  "  Quod  quidem  perquam 
durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta  est,"  said  Ulpian  ^  ;*  <  The  case 
is  hard,  but  so  the  law  is  written : "  meaning,  that  though  it 
be  hard,  yet  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  so  long  as  it  is  just.  But 
when  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  indicted  by  the  spiritual  power, 
the  civil  power  only  consenting  and  establishing  the  indicted 

^  Lib,  Prospicit.  ff.  qui  a  quibna 
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ean(m,  that  corroboration  adds  no  other  band  to  the  canon,  than 
that  it  be  obeyed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  spiritual 
power,  only  so  it  becomes  a  law  indeed,  but  it  is  a  law  only  as^ 
the  church  can  intend  a  law,  or  desire  it  to  be  imposed ;  that 
is,  what  the  church  might  reasonably  persuade,  and  fitly  en- 
join, that  so  much  and  no  more,  in  that  manner  and  no  other, 
the  civil  power  does  corroborate  it.     For  the  ecclesiastical 
canon,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  and  made  into  a 
law,  is  like  a  twig  of  an*  apple-tree  grafted  into  the  stock 
of  a  thorn;  it  changes  not  Ihe  nature  of  it,  but  is  still  an* 
apple :  so  is  the  canon, — still  it  is  but  an  injunction  of  the 
church,  though  the  church  be  enabled  temporally  to  chastise 
the  rebellious;  but  still  the  twig  that  is  so  ingrafted,  must 
retain  its  own  nature,  and  must  be  no  sowerer  than  if  it  grew 
upon  its  own  stock ;  it  must  be  such  as  is  fit  to  be  persuaded, 
such  which  men  can  be  willing  to,  and  easy  under,  and  of 
which  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain.     For  since  the 
churchj  in  these  things,  hath  no  power  but  to  exhort  and  to 
persuade,  and  therefore  can  enjoin  nothing  but  what  can  be 
reasonably  persuaded ;  she  must  not,  by  the  aid  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  enjoin  those  things  which  are  cruel  and  vexa- 
tious, and  such  to  which  no  argument  but  fear  can  make  the 
subject  willing.     The  church,  when  she  hath  temporal  pos- 
sessions, always  is  a  good  landlady;  and  when  she  makes 
judgments  she  meddles  not  with  blood,  but  gives  the  gentlest 
sentences ;  and  when  she  is  admitted  to  a  legislative,  she  en- 
joins a  KtSyos  %pijm;>  *  an  easy,  a  gentle  yoke ;'  and  when  she 
does  not,  the  subject  is  concerned  to  avoid  the  temporal  evil 
threatened  by  the  civil  power ;  but  not  to  give  obedience  to 
the  intolerable  law  of  the  church,  as  in  that  capacity;  for 
unless  the  law  of  the  church  be  such,  that  good  men  may 
willingly  obey  it,  it  cannot  be  enjoined  by  the  church,  and 
the  church  ought  not  to  desire  the  civil  power  to  do  it  for 
her :  for  since  she  hath  no  power  to  command  in  such  things, 
where  the  divine  authority  does  not  intervene,  all  the  rest  is 
but  persuasion;  and  he  that  hath  power  only  to  persuade, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  persuade  against  our  will :  and  there- 
fore matters  of  intolerable  burden  are  not  the  matter  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,   because  they  certainly  are  against  the  will 
of  all  men,  who  can  serve  God  and  go  to  heaven  without 
them. 
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2.  Not  that  it  is  permitted  to  any  man,  as  he  please,  to 
obey  or  not  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  nor  that  the  spi- 
ritual authority  so  depends  upon  the  consent  of  every  sub* 
ject,  that  he  is  at  his  choice,  whether  he  will  keep  it  or  no : 
but  that  he  is  to  obey  willmgly ;  that  is,  that  no  more  be  im- 
posed than  what  he  may  be  willing  to ;  and  then  that  he  be 
not  disobedient,  when,  if  he  were  not  peevish,  he  ought  to 
be  willing.  For  this  is  all  that  share  of  Christian  liberty, 
which  under  his  just  superiors  every  single  subject  can  enjoy ; 
he  may  not  break  the  law  when  he  please,  but  when  he  can- 
not keep  it ;  not  when  he  is  not  in  the  himiour,  but  when  he 
is  not  in  capacity ;  not  because  he  will,  but  because  without 
great  evil  he  cannot. 

8.  I  shall  give  an  instance  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
fasting,  and,  by  an  inquiry  into  their  obligation,  state  the 
sense  and  intention  of  this  rule. 

fVhat  Persons  are  tied  to  the  Observation  of  ecclesiastical 

FizstSj  and  in  what  Cases. 

..  4.  To  the  solution  of  which  question,  first  we  are  to  con- 
sider to  what  end  the  church  enjoins  her  fast.  For  whoever 
is  involved  in  that  end,  is  also  concerned  in  the  law,  ordinarily 
and  regularly.  Thus  if  a  fest  be  only  indicted  to  suppress 
incontinence,  they  who  have  no  temptation  to  it,  or  have  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  by  which  they  please  God,  are  not  bound  by 
that  law,  but  in  the  cases  of  scandal  and  contempt.  ^  Fasting 
spittle  kills  a  serpent,'  saith  Pieriusl ;  but  if  a  man  have  a  rod 
in  his  hand  that  will  do  it  sooner,  that  law  would  be  fantas- 
tical,  that  should  command  him  to  stay,  till  he  could  kill  the 
snake  with  his  fasting-spittle.  But  if  the  church  intends 
many  good  ends  in  the  canon,  any  one  is  sufficient  to  tie  the 
law  upon  the  conscience,  because  for  that  one  good  end,  it 
can  be  serviceable  to  the  soul.  And  indeed  fasting  is  of  that 
nature,  that  it  can  be  a  ministry  of  repentance  by  the  afflic- 
tion,— and  it  can  be  a  help  to  prayer,  by  taking  off  the  loads 
of  flesh  and  a  full  stomach, — and  it  can  be  aptly  ministerial  to 
contemplation ;  and  if  fasting  were  only  for  mortification  of 
lustful  appetites,  then  a  virgin  might  not  safely  fast  in  pub-> 
lie,  lest  she  fall  into  the  suspicion  of  incontinence,  or  be  ex^ 
posed  to  the  bolder  solicitations  of  the  young  men.     Now  be-» 

>  Lib.  14.  Hier. 
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cause  every  one  is  concerned  in  some  one  or  more  of  these 
ends  of  &sting,  all  people  are  included  witliin  the  circles  of 
the  law,  unless,  by  some  other  means,  they  be  exempted. 

5.  But  they  are  exempted  from  it  who  are  sick  and  weak) 
spent  with  labour,  or  apt  to  be  made  sick,  or  hindered  in  their 
employment :  "  Nisi  quem  iniirmitds  impedierit,"  says  the 
canon  law  ^^ ;  all  are  bound  to  keep  fasting-days  but  such  who 
are  hindered  by  infirmity, 


seu 


Dura  valetudo  inciderit,  seu  tarda  senectus, 

any  bodily  infirmity,  whether  of  "  age  or  sickness,"  weakness 
or  disease.  Concerning  which,  if  the  infirmity  be  evident, 
there  is  no  question ;  for  the  law  does  except  such  persons  in 
the  very  sanction,  or  public  and  authentic  interpretations,  and 
conunon  usages.  Women  with  child,  children  and  old  per- 
sons, the  sick  and  the  traveller,  the  weary  and  the  weak,  the 
hard  student  and  the  hard  labourer,  the  poor  man  and  the 
beggar,  these  are  persons  which  need  not  ask  leave ;  for  the 
law  intends  not  to  bind  them.  Now  those  that  are  but  pro- 
bably so,  that  is,  not  well,  apt  to  be  sick,  suspected  with  child, 
not  weary,  these  also  are  within  the  power  of  having  leave 
given  them,  that  is,  capable  of  dispensation ;  that  is,  it  may 
be  declared  that  the  law  intends  not  to  bind  them  at  all  in 
such  cases.  So  that  upon  this  account  none  are  bound  but 
the  lusty  and  the  lazy,  the  strong  and  the  unemployed. 

6.  Now  in  these  things  there  i^  no  other  certainty  but  what 
is  set  down  in  the  laws  of  every  church  respectively,  save  only 
this, — that  in  all  churches,  where  such  laws  are  used,  they  are 
never  expounded  by  the  measures  of  great  charity  and  remis- 
sion, excepting  in  such  places  where  they  place  religion  in 
external  observances ;  and  yet  there  also  they  pretend  great 
gentleness,  when  they  are  charged  with  want  of  it  by  their 
adversaries ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Albericus  Pius's  Lucubrations 
against  Erasmus. 

7.  But  I  consider  that  the  laws  of  fasting  are,  therefore, 
very  sparingly  to  be  imposed,  when  there  are  so  many  causes 
of  being  excused ;  and  not  at  all  but  upon  great  occasions,  and 
particuW  emergencies :  and  when  they  are,  the  injunction  is 

*"  Cap.  Quadragcfiixna,  de  Consecr.  dist  5.  et  cap.  ^^  sect  Cum  autem  de  Ob-^ 
seiv.  Jejun. 
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to  be  SO  made,  as  fewest  may  be  excused,  and  none  may  desire 
it  but  those,  who  cannot  help  it:  and  the  evil  of  the  contrary 
is  very  visible  and  apparent  in  the  fierce  and  decretory  in- 
junctions of  the  long  Lenten  fast,  the  burden  of  which  is  so 
great,  that  they  who  do  not  think  it  religion,  or  a  law  of  God, 
6r  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  use  all  the  arts  they  can  to  be 
eased  of  the  load,  cozening  the  law,  and  easing  themselves, 
and  studying  a  new  cookery,  and  destroying  the  end  of  the 
law  by  keeping  the  letter,  and  buying  dispensations,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  burden,  and  being  troubled  when  it  comes, 
and  glad  when  it  is  over.  A  law  of  fasting  is  very  imprudent 
and  very  uncharitable,  when  it  becomes,  like  Rehoboam's 
thigh,  too  big  and  too  heavy  for  all  the  people:  and  what 
good  is  done  by  such  fasting,  that  could  not,  with  more  ease 
and  more  charity,  be  acquired  by  other  instruments  or  a  better 
conduct  of  this?  Mantuan"  complained  with  great  sorrow 
and  great  reason  in  this  particular. 

Adjungunt  etiam  primi  jejunia  veris ; 

Que  nisi  sint  servata,  volunt  nos  ire  sub  orcura. 

Aspice  quam  duris,  aiunt,  frsenata  capistris 

Gens  electa  fuit.    Lex  Christi  letema,  nee  unquam 

Cessatura,  sinus  (dicunt)  sine  tendat  in  amplos, 

Ut  si  conveniens,  habilisque,  et  idonea  toti 

Humano  generi,  non  importuna  senectse, 

Non  onerosa  inopi,  non  importabilis  sgro. 

The  laws  of  religion  should  be,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
light  and  easy,  fitted  to  the  infirmities  and  capacities  of  all 
men ;  for  let  them  be  ever  so  easy  and  delightfiil,  we  shall  be 
too  much  tempted  to  neglect  them,  though  the  laws  themselves 
be  no  temptation  to  disobedience. 

8.  This  is  certain,  that  in  a  law  of  so  great  burden  in  itself, 
and  so  severely  imposed,  and  so  fiercely  punished,  and  so 
religiously  accounted  of,  and  so  superstitiously  conducted,  the 
conscience  is  so  certainly  made  restless  by  the  scruples  of  the 
conscientious  persons,  the  arts  of  the  crafty,  the  ignorance  of 
the  over-busy,  and  the  witty  nothings  of  the  idly-employed, 
that  the  good  which  accidentally  may  be  brought  to  some  by 
it,  cannot  pay  for  the  many  evils,  wliich  it  regularly  produces 

in  others :  and  that  law  of  fasting  can  never  be  so  good  as  the 

» 

n  Lib.  2.  Fast. 
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peace  which  it  disturbs.  For  if  you  pretend  your  youth  as  a 
just  excuse  from  the  law  of  Lent,  you  shall  be  told,  that  the 
fiisjt  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  in  tlie  singleness 
of  the  meal^  and  in  the  time  of  taking  it ;  and  that  though  you 
are  excused  from  eating  fish  or  pulse,  yet  you  must  eat  but 
once ;  or  if  you  do  eat  at  night,  yet  you  must  not  eat  in  the 
morning ;  or  if  you  do,  yet  you  are  to  be  advised  how  much 
can  be  called  a  meal.  And  then  you  are  not  sure,  whether 
you  are  to  fast  at  the  beginning,  or  not  till  the  consummation 
of  your  fourteenth  year ;  and  when  tliat  is  out,  if  the  under- 
standing be  so  little  as  not  to  understand  what  and  why  and 
how,  you  fast  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  sooner  you  do  understand, 
it  may  be  you  are  obliged  in  conscience,  though  not  punish- 
able by  law*  If  you  be  old,  yet  some  old  men  are  lusty  and 
strong;  and  the  church  does  not  intend  that  the  age  alone, 
but  that  the  infirmity,  should  excuse :  and  because  this  in- 
firmity is  divisible,  it  is  not  every  infirmity  that  will  do  it ; 
and,  it  may  be,  you  are  an  easy  and  too  gentle  a  judge  in 
your  own  case ;  therefore  you  must  ask ;  and  who  sliall  tell 
you?  Cajetan  and  Navarre,  Filliucius  and  Gregory  Sayr, 
Diana  and  Azorius,  imderstand  no  physic;  and  they  can  tell 
you  something  in  general  of  the  law,  but  nothing  absolutely 
in  your  case :  if  you  will,  be  at  the  charge  and  go  to  a  phy- 
sician :  for,  it  may  be,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  you  have  a 
learned  man  within  ten  or  twenty  miles,  or  it  may  be  forty, 
and  upon  all  occasions  you  may  know  of  him,  whether  your 
case. requires  ease;  or,  it  may  be,  it  requires  leave  this  day, 
but  you  caiinot  have  your  answer  so  soon,  and  the  case  will 
alter  by  to-morrow ;  and  Hippocrates  °  said,  that  "  senes  fecil- 
lime  ferunt  jejunium,"  "  old  men  bear  fasting  better  than 
young  men :"  and  though  Cardan  hath,  upon  that  aphorism, 
spoken  according  to  his  usual  manner  many  ingenious  things, 
yet  whether  you  will  put  your  conscience  upon  him  or  no,  is 
a  material  consideration.  But  then  if  you  be  sick,  you  must 
know  whether  fasting  can  consist  with  your  condition :  for  not 
every  sickness  can  excuse  you  from  the  holy  fest  of  Lent;  or 
if  you  may  not  eat  fish,  yet  you  may  be  obliged  to  the  single 
refection,  or  to  the  time.     But  that  which  is  of  material  con- 

"  Lib.  1.  aphor.  13. 
U  2 
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sideradon  is,  that  though  you  be  not  well,  yet,  it  may  be, 
your  fasting  will  do  you  no  great  hurt,  and  if  it  be  but  little, 
it  must  not  be  stood  upon ;  for  fasting  is  intended  to  be  an 
affliction  of  the  body,  and  therefore  you  must  not  be  too  hasty 
to  snatch  at  ease  and  liberty.  But  however,  if  you  will  in- 
quire of  learned  men,  you  may  have  from  the  physicians  some 
twenty  or  thirty  rules,  by  which  you  may  guess,  when,  and 
in  what  diseases,  you  are  excused  from  the  quality  of  the  diet  ;• 
when  you  are  dispensed  in  tlie  time ;  when  in  the  frequency ; 
when  you  must  exchange  one  for  the  other :  and  to  this  pur- 
pose you  may  infottn  your  conscience  by  reading  Vallesius  p. 
Cardan,  HoUerius,  2^cutus  Lusitanus,  Patdus  ZacchiasS 
Alphonsus  a  Fontech',  Cognatus*,  Arnoldus  de  Villanova*, 
Petrus  Hispanus  and  his  author  Isaac  And  if  you  can  find 
them  agree,  and  that  your  case  is  described,  and  their  rules  be 
rightly  applied,  and  the  particulars  be  well  weighed,  and  the 
judgment  not  biassed  by  ease  and  fear  and  too  great  a  care  of 
your  health,  you  might  do  well,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing; 
and  that  is,  that  physicians  are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  they  will 
speak  excellent  reason  for  die  securing  of  your  health,  but 
they  think  they  are  not  to  answer  concerning  the  state  of  your 
soul;  and  therefore  they  lean  too  much  upon  the  wrong  hand 
for  your  satisfaction,  especially  because  Lent  £Edls  in  the  spring 
equinox,  in  which  we  are  very  apt  to  sicknesses.  But  then  if 
we  pretend  to  be  excused  by  reason  of  labour  and  travail, 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself:  and  yet  there  are,  in  this, 
a  great  many  things  to  be  considered ;  for  it  must  be  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  our  strength,  and  a  great  inanition  of 
spirits,  that  can  dispense  with  us  in  this  so  great  a  law:  but 
how  great  that  must  be,  if  we  be  judges,  we  shall  be  too 
favourable ;  if  others  judge,  they  cannot  tell ;  and  if  we  fear 
to  be  gentie  to  ourselves,  we  may  be  too  rigorous,  and  by  the 
laws  of  fasting  break  the  laws  of  charity.  But  then,  it  may 
be,  our  labour  is  to  come,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  timt  we 
lay  in  stowage  beforehand,  lest  we  faint  by  the  way.  And  it 
is  a  great  labour  for  a  man  to  hunt  all  day,  or  to  manage  the 
great  horse, 

p  De  VictuR  Rat.  in  Acut.  n  In  Specim.  med.  Christ  Lumin.  2. 

'  Lib.  1.  Var.  Lect.  cap.  18.  *  Libell.  de  £su  Carnium. 

'^   'n  Isaac,  de  dieta  particul. 
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Jjeporem  aectatus  equove 


Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel  (si  Romaiia  fatigat 
Militia  assuetum  Grsecaii)  seu  pila  velox  ", 
Molliter  austenim  studio  fallente  laborem. 

A  little  thing  will  weary  ^  soft  person,  and  a  long  sport  will 
tire  a  strong  man :  and  may  not  these  put  in  their  plea  for  a 
pleasant  or  an  early  meal  ?  for  hungry  men  will  plead  hard. 
And  the  labour  of  the  mind  is  also  a  great  weariness  to  the 
bones ;  and  who  shall  tell  me  how  long  I  must  study,  before  I 
may  be  not  allowed  to  keep  the  punctualities  of  Lent ;  for  the 
thinking  man  must  be  fed  tenderly,  and  furnished  with  finer 
spirits.  But  then  who  shall  come  into  this  license,  is  worth 
inquiring ;  whether  not  only  the  hard  student,  but  the  preacher 
that  speaks  long,  and  thinks  little:  whether  schoolmasters, 
advocates,  orators,  judges;  for  .every  one  would  be  glad  of  a 
little  liberty.  And  if  the  bodily  labourer  shall  be  excused, 
whether  all  trades  that  sit  long,  and  work  easily,  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  glovers,  bookbinders,  may  pretend  tp  an  ex- 
emption; for  though  Azorius  is  so  kind  as  to  except  most  of 
these,  yet  others  do  not.  And  what  shall  the  poor  man  do  ? 
his  rule  is  commonly  to  eat,  when  he  can  get  it ;  and  if  he  be 
at  a  friend's  house,  must  he  refuse  to  eat,  because  it  is  not  his 
time  ?  or  must  he  starve,  because  there  is  nothing  but  flesh  ? 

Unde  fames  homini  vetitorum  tanta  ciborum  est*  ? 

Certainly  he  can  hardly  be  tied  to  llie  measures  and  rules  of 
eating  ecclesiastically,  that,  every  day,  is  in  dispute,  whether  ^ 
he  shall,. or  shall  not,  have  something  that  he  may  eat  natu- 
rally :  but  yet  he  is  to  inquire,  whether  he  be  tied  on  those 
days  to  fast,  when  he  can  be  provided  for.  And  it  would  aisp 
be  known,  whether  a  poor  man  is  not  tied  to  refuse  flesh  and 
require  fish,  where  it  can  be  had;  and  whether  he  is  not 
bound  first  to  spend  the  fragment  of  his  fish-basket  before  his 
bits  of  flesh,  and  keep  them  only  for  necessity ;  and  whether 
he  may  be  secretly  pleased,  that  he  hath  that  necessity  put 
upon  him,  that  he  hath  flesh  but  no  fish.  There  are  also 
some  hundreds  of  questions  more,  that  might  be  considered ; 
some  are  pleasant  cases,  and  some  are  sour ;  some  can  be  de- 
termined, and  some  cannot.  But  the  great  case  of  conscience, 
in  this  whole  af&dr,  is,  what  great  good  tliat  is,  which  this  law 

"  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  9.  Gesner.  *  Ov.  Met  xt.  128.  Oierigt  voL  2.  pag.  373. 
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of  Lent,  thus  conducted,  (San  effect, — ^which  can  no  other 
ways  be  effected,— and  which  can  be  greater  than  the  infinite 
numbers  of  sins,  and  doubtings,  and  scruples,  and  fears,  and 
troubles,  and  vexations,  and  sicknesses,  and  peevishness,  an^ 
murmur,  and  complaints,  and  laborious  arts  of  excuse,  and 
cheating  the  law,  and  slavery,  and  tyranny,  occasioned  and 
effected  by  it. 

9.  For  although  fasting  is  not  only  an  excellent  ministry  to 
some  parts  of  religion,  but  of  health  also, 

Acdpe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  que  quantaque  gecum 
Afferat.    In  primis,  valeas  bene  y, 

yet  all  the  world  knows  that  long  fasting  is  the  most  destructive 
thing  in  tlie  world  to  our  bodies,  and  breeds  diseases  sharper 
and  more  incurable  tlian  fulness  and  intemperance ;  and  there- 
fore the  canon  law  '  forbids  a  fsat  of  two  or  three  days,  and  a 
fast  beyond  our  strength.  Therefore  it  is  certain,  that  the 
church  cannot  command  a  long  fast:  and  therefore,  in  the 
be^ning  of  the  custom  of  Lent,  it  was  but  a  fast  of  one  day, 
or  two  at  most,  eating  at  night.  And  although  this  fast  was 
then  a  fast  of  liberty,  and  permitted  to  every  one's  choice ;  yet 
it  might  be  enjoined  in  every  government,  according  to  the 
fore--described  measures.  But  that  instead  of  a  fast,  the  churdi 
should  prescribe  a  diet,  an  ill  diet,  not  only  unpleasant,  but 
unwholesome,  and  that  with  so  much  severity,  and  with  so 
much  danger,  and  so  many  snares,  is  no  exercise  of  that  power 
which  Christ  hath  given  to  her,  but  of  that  power  which  is 
usurped,  ill-gotten,  and  worse  administered.  It  is  against  the 
law  of  charity,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  a  law  of  the 
church ;  that  men  be  tied  for  forty  days  together  to  keep  from 
their  usual  diet,  not  to  be  temperate,  but  to  be  vexed  and 
rulei,  this  I  say  is  uncharitable,  and  therefore  unlawful. 

Hoc  hie  quidem  homines  tarn  brcvcra  vitam  oolunt. 
Cum  hasee  herbas  bujusmodi  in  suam  alvom  congerunt, 
Formidolosas  dictu,  non  esu  mode : 
Quas  berbaa  pecudea  non  edunt,  homines  edunt  * : 

As  the  cook  in  the  comedy  complained,  "  Eating  herbs  and 
iU  diet  make  men  to  live  such  short  lives." — And  what  in- 

y  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  7. 

»  Cap.  Non  dice,  &c.  non  Mediocriter.  de  Consecr.  dist,  5, 

»  Pseudol.  act.  ;i.  seen.  2.  33.  £rne&ti,  vol.  2.  pag.  156. 
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terest  of  religion  is  served  by  eating  fish  and  netde-pottage,  is 
not  obvious  to  him  that  hath  tried  it,  or  can  consider  it 

Thestylis  hanc  nimio  pultem  sale  fecit  amarum  ^ ; 

death  and  sickness  are  in  this  pot.  And  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  friar,  none  of  the  meanest  of  his  order,  say,  that  he 
never  kept  Lent  for  a  long  time  together  but,  at  E^ter,  he 
had  a  great  fit  of  sickness :  and  dierefore  as  the  canonists  say, 
that  a  future  labour  and  weariness  may  legitimate  the  breach 
of  the  strict  measures  of  the  law,  as  well  as  if  it  be  actual  and 
present;  so  may  the  fear  of  sickness  as  well  take  off  the  obli- 
gation, as  when  it  is  present :  and  of  this,  every  man  that  is 
not  of  an  athletic  health,  hath  reason  to  be  afraid. 

10.  But  that  which  relates  also  very  much  to  the  law, 
though  not  so  much  to  us,  is  this,  that  all  this  trouble  is  for 
little  or  no  good;  if  there  be  any  good  in  it,  it  is  relative  and 
transient,  and  contingent,  and  inconsiderable,  and  without 
hazard  otherwise  to  be  acquired.  For  though  fools  and  poor 
folks  are  sometimes  pressed  with  the  evils  of  such  a  change  of 
diet,  yet  the  witty  and  the  rich  can  change  all  that  law  into 
the  arts  and  instruments  of  pleasure.  For  th6  greatest  feasts, 
and  the  greatest  epicurisms  use  to  be  in  fish.  So  he  in  the 
comedy, 

Alusice  heide  agitis  etatem ;  ita  ut  vofl  decet : 
Vino  et  victu,  piscatu  probo,  dectili 
VitamcditiaS 

Wine  and  choice  fish  make  music  at  the  table. 

In  re  prtesenti,  ex  copia  piscaria 
Consulere,  quid  emam  d. 

They  are  forbid  no  sorts,  no  quantify,  no  delicacies,  of  fish  or 
wine.  And  if  this  be  objected  to  them,  they  answer,  that  fish 
is  less  pleasant,  less  nutritive,  than  flesh,  and  therefore  wisely 
chosen  by  the  church  to  be  the  entertainments  of  our  Lenten 
table :  but  if  you  object,  that  fish  is  therefore  not  to  be  eaten 
because  it  is  unwholesome,  breeds  ill  juices,  and  afflicts  the 
body  ^ ;  they  answer,  that  we  are  not  mistaken ;  that  fish  is  a 

^  Mantuan.  ^  MosteU.  act.  3.  seen.  2.  40.  Emesti,  vol.  1.  pag.  432. 

'  Casina,  act.  2.  seen.  8.  63.  Ernesti,  vol.  1.  p.  257. 

•  Vide  JPauL  ZaocfaisB  Que.  medico-legal.  lib.  5.  tit.  1.  quaest.  2.  lib.  2.  de 
Conviir.  cap.  25.  vide  Athenaeum,  lib.  1.  Deip.  cap.  25^ 
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delicacy;  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  delighted  with 
little  fishes,  that  he  would  send  them  for  presents  to  his  dearest, 
friends;  that  Suetonius  tells  the  same  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
that  BuUinger  tellis  that  the  Rhodians  esteemed  tliem,  that 
loved  and  lived  much  upon  fish,  to  be  gentlemen  and  well 
bred, — and  all  other,  clowns  and  of  a  rude  palate ;  Uiat  Julius 
Caesar  at  one  triumphal  feast  entertained  his  guests  with  eight 
thousand  lampreys ;  that  the  great  feast  which  Metellus  made, 
and  which  we  find  described  in  Macrobius^,  was  especially 
made  costly  and  delicious  with  the  fish  there  presented. 

quo  pertinet  ergo  Proceros  odisse  lupos  ? 


He  therefore  that  objects  against  the  severity  and  affiiction  of 
the  Lenten  diet,  knows  not  the  arts  of  feasting ;  and  complains 
of  the  church  for  a  step-mother,  when  she  is  not  only  kind, 
but  fond  also  of  making  such  provisions.  But  if  fish  be  un- 
wholesome, then  eat  herbs,  but  at  no  hand  flesh, 

Parcite,  mortales,  dapibus  temcrare  nefandis 

Corpora.     Sunt  fruges,  sunt  deducentia  ramos 

Pondere  poma  suo,  tumidaeque  in  vitibis  uvae : 

Sunt  herbs  dulces,  ount,  que  mitescere  flamma, 

Molllrique  qucant.     Nee  vobis  lacteus  humor 

Eripitur,  nee  meUa  thymi  redolentia  florem. 

Prodiga  divitias  alimentaque  mitia  tellus  | 

Suggerit,  atque  epulas  sine  Cfiede  et  sanguine  pra:bet.        ^ 

Came  fers  sedant  jejunia  '.  ' 

For  lions  and  wolves,  tigers  and  bears,  eat  flesh;  but  God 
hath  provided  great  variety  of  other  things  besides  flesh.  In 
some  places,  milk  is  permitted, — in  all,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and 
broths :  and  these  are  agreeable  to  a  weak  stomach ;  according 
to  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  Qui  infirmus  est,  olus  manducat;"  **  He 
that  is  weak,  eateth  herbs ;" — it  is  the  argument  of  Bruyerinus  *'. 
11.  But  I  shall  make  a  better  use  of  it,  if  I  shall  observe 
that  St.  Paul  gives  it  as  a  note  of  infirmity,  when  Christians, 
upon  pretences  and  little  arguments,  shall  not  dare  to  eat 
flesh,  but  instead  of  them  eat  herbs; — they  are  weak  in  the 
feith  that  do  it;  and  do  not  consider,  that  flesh  can  as  well 
be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  as  lettuce  and  I 

asparagus:   and  that  a  little  flesh  and  coarse  and  common, 

f  Lib.  3.  Satumo].  cap.  13.  r  Ov.  Met.  xv,  75.  Gierig.  vol.  2.  pag.  368. 

h  Dc  Re  Cibar.  lib.  8.  cap,  1. 
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will  better  serve  the  end  of  iksting, — and  that  fasting  better 
serve  the  end  of  religion,  than  variety  of  fish,  and  a  belly  filled 
with  fruits,  and  wind,  and  superstition.  All,  or  any  thing,  of 
this  may  be  done  in  discipline,  and  with  liberty :  but  because 
it  may  be  unfit  for  so  very'many,  and  for  all  at  some  time,  and 
may  produce  much  evil,  and  hath  in  it  no  more  good  than  to 
give  us  cause  to  say  that  it  may  be  used,  it  is  a  very  imfit 
thing  to  become  the  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  a  trouble 
and  danger  to  the  body,  and  a  great  snare  to  the  conscience, 
which  it  may  entangle,  but  it  can  never  cleanse. 

Pinguem  vitiis,  albumque,  neque  OBtrea, 


Nee  scarus,  aut  potent  peiegrma  juvue  lagois  U 

To  eat  fish  or  herbs  is  of  so  little  use  in  religion,  it  is  so 
trifling  an  exercise  of  the  body  by  restraining  the  appetite, 
that  besides  that  all  "  bodily  exercise  profiteth  but  little,"  this 
is  so  little  of  that,  as  it  is  conducted,  and  as  it  is  even  in  the 
very  permissions  of  the  law,  that  it  is  not  worth  all  this  dis- 
course about  it ;  only  to  rescue  the  conscience  from  such  snares 
and  little  entanglements  is  of  great  concernment.  Fasting  is 
very  good  to  some  purposes,  at  some  times,  and  to  some  per- 
sons :  but  laws  regard  that  *  quod  plerumque  est ;'  and  there- 
fore, in  the  matter  of  a  periodical  and  long-continued  fast,  can- 
not but  be  uncharitable  and  unreasonable,  and  therefore  when 
there  is  cause  for  such  injunctions,  they  are  to  be  pressed  with 
argument  and  exhortation,  not  by  empire  and  necessity.  For 
supposing  the  law  otherwise  without  objection,  yet  he  that 
fasts  against  his  will,  does  not  serve  God ;  and  therefore 
externally  to  be  forced  to  do  it,  is  not  a  lawful  exercise  of  an 
ecclesiastical  power. 

12.  The  sum  is  this.  If  it  be  the  fast  of  one  day,  it  may 
be  indicted  by  our  lawful  superior,  with  the  measures  of  pru- 
dence and  charity,  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church. 
But  if  it  be  the  fast  of  many  days  together, — ^it  is  a  burden, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  exacted,  lest  it  be  uncharitable.  But 
if  there  be  a  law,  the  law  ought  to  bend  in  all  the  flexures  of 
reason  and  a  probable  necessity,  and  to  prevail  only  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  not  the  force  of  a  command.  But  if  it 
be  no  fast,  but  a  change  of  diet,  it  is  of  so  little  profit,  that 
it  will  not  xecmnpense  the  .trouble,  and  will  turn  into  super- 

i  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  21. 
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stition)  and  will  more  minister  to  evil  than  to  good,  and  is- 
not  properly  the  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  bishop 
hath  no  power  to  make  a  law  in  this  matter :  it  is  not  for  God, 
and  it  is  not  for  religion,  but  for  vanitj',  or  empire,  or  super- 
stition. 

13,  This  only  I  am  to  add  in  order  to  the  determination  of 
our  conscience  in  the  practice  of  this  inquiry,  that  if  there  be 
a  law  made  by  the  civil  power  for  the  keeping  Lent,  tlien  it 
is  for  civil ,  regards,  and  the  law  is  not  for  superstition,  but 
therefore  to  be  observed,  as  other  civil  laws  are,  with  the  Same 
equity  and  measures  of  obedience ;  of  which  I  am  to  give  fur- 
ther accounts  in  the  chapter  of  interpretation  and  diminution 
of  human  laws.  But  if  it  be  still  an  ecclesiastical  law,  indicted 
and  suggested  by  the  spiritual  power,  and  only  corroborated 
by  the  civil  power,  and  for  them  efformed  into  a  law,  then  it 
obliges  the  conscience  no  otherwise,  than  it  did,  and  ought  to 
do,  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  power ;  that  is,  only  when  the 
law  is  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,-T-with  Christian  liberty,  and 
not  a  snare, — when  it  is  fit  to  be  persuaded,  and  ought  to  be 
complied  with, — then  and  there  it  may  be  indicted,  and  is  to 
be  obeyed  accordingly. 


RULE  XX. 

Ecclesiastical  Laws  must  ever  promote  the  Service  of  God  and 
the  Good  of  Souls;  but  must  never  put  a  Snare  or  Stu/mbli/ng^ 
block  to  Consciences, 

1.  The  holy  primitives,  in  their  laws  and  actions,  ever  kept 
that  saying  of  the  Apostle  in  their  eye  and  in  their  heart, 
Holvra  Tfpos  oijcoJojuMjy  yfivecflw,  "  Every  word,  every  action,  must 
be  "  Ttpo$  olxo JojM.ijv  77}$  XP^ias,  "  for  the  use  of  edifying  ^."  Let 
all  things  be  done  for  edification :  and  therefore  much  more 
must  laws,  which  have  a  permanent  causality  and  influence 
upon  the  actions  of  the  church ;  for  therefore,  they  are  either 
a  permanent  good  or  evil. 

2.  When  the  churches  had  hope  of  converting  the  Jews  by 
gentleness  and  compliance  in  some  outward  rites,  the  church 
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made  laws  of  combination  and  analogy,  of  continuatioB  and 
correiB^ndence  in  some  observances.  Thus  the  apostles,  at 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  indicted  the  abstinence  from  blood, 
as  being  infinitely  offensive  to  the  Jews,  and  apt  to  estrange 
their  hearts  from  the  whole  religion  of  them  that  ate  it  And 
therefore  the  law  was  made,  that  it  might  cement  the  stones 
of  the  spiritual  building,  and  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  might 
make  the  two  walls  of  the  church.  But  when  the  Jews  re^ 
fused  to  come  in  \  and  excepting  the  remnant  <mly'  (of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks)  which  were  saved,  the  r^t  grew  to  hate  the 
Lord  of  life,  then  the  church  considered,  that  to  use  their 
liberty  would  be  for  the  edification  of  the  church  of  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and  then  they  remembered  that  ^^  Moses  had  given  the 
Jews  flesh,  but  forbade  them  blood,  but  Christ  gave  us  both 
flesh  and  blood,  and  forbade  neither :"  and  thereforie  they  re-* 
turned  to  that  use  of  it,  that  was  most  for  charity  and  liberty, 
instruction  and  edification.  Upon  the  same  account,  though 
the  church  was  kind  to  the  Jews,  yet  they  would  take  care  not 
to  offend  any  of  her  children  by  retaining  words,  that  might 
abuse  them  into  a  good  opinion  of  their  religion ;  and  therefore, 
at  first,  they  abstained  from  the  name  of  priest,  and  temple,  as 
is  to  be  observed  in  Justin  Martyr,  Ignatius,  and  Minutius. 
At  the  first  the  Christians  kept  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  but  in 
the  council  of  Laodicea^  it  was  forbidden ;  and  in  the  seven-* 
tieth  canon  of  that  collection,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  apostles,  which  was  published  much  about  the  same  time, 
the  Christians  are  forbidden  ^<  neque  jejunia  cum  Judseis  ex^ 
ercere,  nee  festos  dies  agere,  nee  quae  in  ipsorum  celebritatibus 
xenia  mittuntur,  accipere ;"  ^^  to  keep  the  Jewish  £asts,  or 
feasts,  or  to  receive  their  presents,"  viz.  of  unleavened  cakes, 
which,  upon  those  days,  they  usually  sent  abroad.  And  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  is,  lest  Judaism  should  be  valued,  and 
lest  Christians  be  scandalized  at  such  compliance,  as  Zonaras 
and  Balsamo  note  upon  that  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council, 
but  is  more  fully  discoursed  by  Constantino  upon  the  keeping 
of  f^ter,  as  Eusebius  "  reports  in  his  life. 

3.  To  this  end  all  laws  and  canons  must  be  made;  not 
only  for  that  reason,  because  ^  the  end  of  the  commandment 
is  charity,^  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  government  is  *  the  build- 
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ing  up  the  church  in  love";'  but  because  the  church  hath  no 
power  to  make  laws  which  are  not  for  edification :  and  this 
the  Apostle  testifies  twice  p  in  one  epistle,  using  the  same 
words ;  that  the  power  and  ^*  authority  which  the  Lord  had 
given  to  him,  was  for  edification,  not  for  destruction."  And 
this  ia  not  only  so  to  be  understood,  that  if  the  church  makes 
laws,  which  are  not  for  edification,  she  does  amiss ;  but  that 
she  obliges  not,  her  laws  are  null,  and  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science. For  it  is  otherwise  here  than  in  civil  laws :  right  or 
wrong,  the  civil  constitutions  bind  the  body  or  the  soul ;  but 
because  the  verification  of  the  laws  of  the  church  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  he  only  materially  and  effectively  punishes 
the  rebellious  against  this  government,  it  is  certain  he  will  do 
only  according  to  the  merit  of  the  cause,  and  not  verify  a 
power  which  he  hath  forbidden.  But  in  the  civil  courts,  there 
is  a  punishment  that  is  exterminating  or  aMctive,  which  can 
punish  them,  whom  God  will  finally  absolve.  Therefore  it  is, 
that,  when  the  church  does  any  thing  beyond  her  commission, 
she  does  no  way  oblige  the  conscience,  neither  actively  nor 
passively :  the  church  punishes  no  man  temporally,  and  God 
will  not  either  temporally  or  externally  afilict  those,  who  do 
not  obey  there,  where  he  hath  given  no  man  power  to  com- 
mand. And  tliis  is  greatly  to  be  observed  in  all  the  cases  of 
conscience  concerning  ecclesiastical  laws.  If  we  imderstand, 
where  the  spiritual  power  can  command,  where  she  can  ex- 
hort and  ought  to  prevail,  we  have  foimd  out  all  the  measures 
of  our  obedience.  But  if  she  goes  beyond  her  commission, 
she  hurts  none  but  herself;  for  she  hadi  nothing  to  do  with 
bodies,  and  our  souls  are  in  safe  hands.  And  the  case  is  much 
alike,  in  case  the  spiritual  law  be  bound  by  the  civil  power : 
for  the  king,  when  he  makes  laws  of  religion,  is  tied  up  to  the 
evangelical  measures ;  and  if  he  prevaricates,  he  does  indeed 
tie  us  to  a  passive  obedience,  but  the  conscience  is  no  other- 
wise bound ;  and  he  is  to  govern  Christ's  church  by  the  same 
measures,  with  which  the  apostles  did ;  and  the  bishops  their 
successors  did,  and  ought  to  do,  before  the  civil  power  was 
Christian.  For  he  hath  no  more  power  over  consciences  than 
they  had;  and  therefore  he  ought  not,  by  the  afHictions  of  the 
body,  to  invade  the  soul :  but  if  he  does,  !%« <  5uyajx<v,  dK?^  jUri) 
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l^ovclav,  "he  hath  power"  over  bodies,  "but  no  authority" 
over  the  conscience.  This  being  considered,  the  rule  hath 
effect  in  the  following  particulars. 

4.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  positively  and  affirmatively ; 
that  is,  the  church  in  all  her  constitutions  must  take  care,  that 
the  church  be  edified  and  built  up  in  some  grace  or  other :  but 
not  so,  that  whatsoever  is  for  edification,  she  hath  power  to 
command.  The  measures  and  limits  of  her  legislative  power 
I  have  already  described^;  it  must  be  within  those  circles :  and 
though  other  things  without  them  may  be  useful,  and  fit  for 
instruction,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  virtue ;  yet  Christ 
hath  left  them  at  liberty,  and  his  church  hath  no  power  to  bind 
beyond  his  commission.  They  can  exhort  and  persuade,  and, 
by  consent,  they  can  prescribe ;  but  to  the  making  of  a  law 
there  is  something  else  required,  besides  that  it  be  apt  to  edify 
or  to  instruct.  For  (besides  that  it  must  be  of  something 
placed  in  her  power)  it  must  edify,  and  not  destroy ;  it  must 
build  up,  and  not  pull  down ;  that  is,  it  must  build  with  all 
hands,  and  not  pull  down  with  one. 

5.  I  instance  in  the  institution  of  significant  ceremonies, 
that  is,  such  which  are  not  matters  of  order  and  decency,  but 
merely  for  signification  and  the  representment  of  some  truth 
or  mystery.  Those  which  are  prudently  chosen,  are  in  their 
own  nature  apt  to  instruct.  Thus  the  use  of  pictures  in  tlie 
Greek  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches  is  so  far  useful,  that  it 
can  convey  a  story,  and  a  great  and  a  good  example  to  the 
people  that  come  thither,  and  so  far  they  may  be  for  edification. 
But  because  these  can  also,  and  do  too  often,  degenerate  into 
abuse  and  invade  religion, — to  make  a  law  of  these  is  not  safe ; 
and  when  that  law  does  prevail  to  any  evil,  that  it  is  not  easily 
by  any  other  means  cured,  it  does  not  prevail  upon  the  con- 
science :  and  indeed  to  make  a  law  for  the  use  of  them,  is  not 
directly  within  the  commission  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

6.  But  there  is  also  more  in  it  than  thus.  For  although 
significant  ceremonies  can  be  for  edification  to  the  church  in 
some  degree,  and  in  some  persons ;  yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  introducing  of  such  things  does  not  destroy  the 
church,  not  only  in  her  Christian  liberty,  but  in  the  simplicity 
and  purity  and  spirituality  of  her   religion,   by  insensibly 
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changing  it  into  a  ceremonial  and  extemal  service.  To  the 
ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  nothing  was  to  be  added,  and  from 
it  nothing  was  to  be  subtracted ;  and  in  Christianity  we  have 
less  reason  to  add  any  thing  of  ceremony,  excepting  the  cir- 
cumstances and  advantages  of  the  very  ministry,  as  time  and 
place,  and  vessels  and  ornaments  and  necessary  appendages. 
But  when  we  speak  of  rituals  or  ceremonies,  that  is,  exterior 
actions  or  things  besides  the  institution  or  command  of  Christ, 
either  we  intend  them  as  a  part  of  the  divine  service,  and  then 
they  are  unlawful  and  intolerable ;  or  if  only  for  signification, 
that  is  so  littlie  a  thing,  of  so  inconsiderable  use  in  the  fulness 
ajkl  clarity  of  the  revelations  evangelical,  that  besides  that  it 
keeps  Christians  still  in  the  state  of  infancy  and  minority,  and 
supposes  them  "always  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,"  it  ought  not  to  stand  against  any 
danger  or  offence,  that  can,  by  them,  be  brought  to  any  wise 
and  good  Christians. 

7.  In  some  ages  of  the  primitive  church,  and  in  some 
churches,  they  gave  to  persons  to  be  baptized  milk  and  honey 
or  a  little  wine  (as  we  read  in  Tertullian'  and  St.  Jerome'), 
to  signify  that  those  catechumens  were  babes  in  Christ ;  and 
in  a  rebus  to  recommend  to  them  that  saying  of  St.  Peter, 
'*  As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word." 
Now  besides  that  this  was  not  usual,  to  give  hieroglyphics 
where  they  had  plain  precepts,  and  to  give  signs  of  things  that 
were  present  and  perceived,  it  was  of  very  Uttle  use,  so  that 
all  churches  that  I  know  of,  have  laid  it  aside.  It  was  also  a 
custom  anciently,  when  they  brought  the  bread  and  wine  to 
the  altar,  or  communion-table,  to  present  milk  along  with  it ; 
and  this  also  did  signify  nutrition  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  But  the  council^  of  Bracara  forbade  it  upon  tliis 
reason,  "  quia  evidens  exemplum  evangeUcse  veritatis  illud 
offerri  non  sinit,"  "  because  Christ  did  no  such  tiling,  and 
commanded  no  such  thing ;"  and  therefore  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  those  ceremonies,  which  Christ  left  And  indeed 
if  the  church  might  add  things  or  rituals  of  signification,  then 
the  walls  might  be  covered  with  the  figures  of  doves,  sheep, 
lambs,  serpents,  birds, — ^and  the  communion-table  with  breads 
wine,  herbs,  tapers,  pigeons,  raisins,  honey,  milk,  and  lambs, 
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or  whatever  else  the  wit  of  man  or  the  nature  and  sense  of  the 
mysteries  might  invent  or  import.  But  concerning  such  things 
as  these,  the  judgment  of  Balsamon"  is  this;  ^^  Eos  malefacere 
arbitror,  qui  in  ecclesia  columbas  emittunt  pro  Spiritus  Sancti 
adventu ;  et  qui  pro  ilia  Stella,  quae  novo  modo  apparuerat,.  et 
erat  admirabilis,  cereos  accendunt;  et  qui  arcanam  et  salu^ 
tarem  Domini,  et  Dei,  et  Servatoris  nostri  Jesus  Christi  ge- 
nerationem  toro  strato  exprimunt;  et  quae  sunt  supra  rationem 
et  mentis  cogitationem,  humanis  adinventionibus  describunt :" 
"  To  let  a  pigeon  fly  to  signify  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
to  light  up  candles  to  represent  the  Epiphany ;  to  dress  a  bed 
to  express  the  secret  and  .ineffable  generation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;"  to  which  he  might  have  added,  to  prepare  the 
figure  of  the  crucifix,  and  to  bury  an  image  to  describe  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  mankind : 
these  are  things  to  no  purpose :  not  only  for  the  levity  and 
theatrical  gaieties  and  representments  unbefitting  the  gravity 
and  purity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  religion ;  but  also  the 
manner  of  teaching  these  truths  by  symbolical  things  and 
actions,  is  too  low,  too  suspicious,  too  dangerous,  to  be  mingled 
with  the  divine  liturgies.  Christ  may,  as  he  please,  consign 
his  own  good  things  that  he  gives  us;  but  he  consigns  no 
g^ood,  *and  represents  none,  but  what  he  also  gives  and  effects 
in  that  ministration  and  under  that  sign :  but  a  symbolical  rite 
of  hiunan  invention  to  signify  what  it  does  not  efiiect,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  is  so  like  those 
vain  imaginations  and  representments  forbidden  in  the  second 
commandment,  that  the  very  suspicion  is  more  against  edifi- 
cation than  their  use  can  pretend  to.  But  if  any  such  ritual 
or  ceremony  be  introduced  by  custom  or  by  consent,  it  ought 
to  be  used  as  men  use  their  champignons ;  they  boil  them  in 
three  or  four  waters,  cleansing  tliem  both  by  water  and  fire, 
before  they  be  used  at  all ;  much  more  before  they  be  per- 
suaded into  a  law. 

8.  But  when  they  can  be  innocently  used,  that  is,  when 
they  can  be  made  useful,  and  yet  be  innocent  in  themselves, 
yet  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  Uiat  they  may  not  only  by  their 
abuse,  or  by  mistake,  but  that  by  their  number  they  be  not 
troublesome  and  inconvenient.     This  advice  I  learn  from  St. 
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Austin,  in  whose  time  the  church  had  gone  beyond  her  rule 
and  beyond  her  power  in' the  introducing  or  permitting  to  be 
introduced  very  many  significant  ceremonies;  every  one  of 
which  he  could  not  directly  blame,  but  yet  they  were  servile 
burdcQS,  and  intolerable  besides,  by  their  number  and  their 
loacL    **  Etiamsi ""  non  intelligatur  quomodo  contra  fidem  sunt, 
tamen  quoniam  onerant  religionem,  et  servilibus  oneribus  pre- 
munt  quam  Christus  voluit,  paucissimis  et  manifestis  sacra- 
mends,  liberam  esse ;  propterea  faciunt  ut  tolerabilior  sit  con- 
ditio Judseorum,  qui  etiamsi  tempus  libertatis  non  agnoverunt, 
legalibus  tamen  sarcinis  subjiciebantur,  non  humanis  prae- 
sumptionibus :"  ^^  Although  it  is  not  to  he  understood,  how 
these  things  are  directly  against  the  faith,  yet  they  burden  re- 
ligion, and  load  with  a  servile  pressure  her,  whom  Christ  left, 
free  and  charged  only  with  the  two  sacraments :  therefore  our 
case  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews ;  for  though  tliey  had  not 
a  time  of  liberty,  ylBt  they  were  charged  only  with  burdens 
that  God  imposed,  but  not  witli  the  presumptions  of  man :" 
which  words  are  a  severe  condemnation  otsuch  laws  and  cus- 
toms ecclesiastical.   And  therefore  there  is  reason  to  celebrate 
and  honour  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  hath,  in  all  her  offices,  retained  but  one  ritual  or  cere- 
mony, that  is  not  of  divine  ordinance  or  apostolical  practice, 
and  that  is  '  the  cross  in  baptism :' — which  though  it  be  a  signi- 
ficant ceremony,  and  of  no  other  use,  yet  as  it  is  a  compliance 
with  the  practice  of  all  ancient  churches  >*,  so  it  is  very  inno- 
cent in  itself:  and,  being  one  alone,  is,  in  no  regard,  trouble- 
some or  afflictive  to  those,  that  understand  her  power,  and  her 
liberty,  and  her  xeason.     I  said,  she  hath  one  only  ceremony 
of  her  own  appointment;  for  the  ring  in  marriage  is  the  sym- 
bol of  a  civil  and  a  religious  contract ;  it  is  a  pledge  and  custom 
of  the  nation,  not  of  religion :  and  those  other  circumstances 
of  her  worship,  are  but  determinations  of  time  and  place  and 
manner  of  a  duty ;  diey  serve  to  other  purposes  besides  signi- 
fication, they  were  not  made  for  that,  but  for  order  and  de- 
cency, for  which  there  is  an  apostolical  precept,  and  a' na- 
tural reason,  and  an  evident  necessity,  or  a  great  convenience. 
Now  if,  besides  these  uses,  they  can  be  construed  to  any 
good  signification  or  instruction,  that  is  so  far  from  being  a 
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prejudice  to  them,  that  it  is  their  advantage,  their  principal 
end  being  diflferent,  and  warranted,  and  not  destroyed  by 
their  superinduced  and  accidental  use.  In  other  things  we 
are  to  remember,  that  figures  and  shadows  were  for  the  Old 
Testament,  but  light  and  manifestation  is  in  the  New.  And 
the  Egyptians  indeed  did  teach  religion  by  symbolical  figures ; 
and  in  the  eastern  entpire,  th^r  laws  were  written  with  char 
raoters  and  abbreviatures ;  and  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  tiiey  taught  their  scholars  by  numbers  and 
figures;  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Origen,  brought  in  an 
allegorical  way  of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  almost 
wholly,  but  certainly  too  much,  left  the  literal  and  simple 
way  of  interpretation ;  and  so  do  the  perfectionists  and  some 
others  at  this  day :  but  we  that  walk  in  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  rejoice  in  that  light,  have  received  from  Christ  and 
his  apostles  an  easier  way  of  teaching  the  people ;  and  are 
not  therefore  to  return  to  the  elements  and  rituals  of  the  Jews 
and  pagan  schools*  Christ  left  no  sign  but  two,  that  did  also 
effect  as  well  as  signify :  and  if  they  had  only  signified,  and 
done  no  other  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  th6y 
would  have  been  appointed.  But  this  thing  is  gone  into  so 
great  inconvenience  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  are 
not  only  so  many  ceremonies  as  do  fill  a  book  ^  in  folio ; ' 
but  the  reasons  and  significations  of  them  are  offered  to  us 
by  Durandus,  Durantus,  Vicecomes,  and  others:  but  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  propositions  and  jnysteries,  signified  by 
them  are  very  much  sooner  learned  than  the  meaning  of 
those  ceremonies.  But  that  those  rituals  or  circumstances 
of  liturgy,  the  actions,  gestures,  habits,  and  instruments,  of 
order  and  decency  be  also  significant,  gives  an  advantage  to 
die  things  themselves,  and  makes  their  first  intended  ministry 
of  some  more  usefulness. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  laws  axe  not  then  for  edification,  when 
ihey  give  offence  to  the  wise  and  to  the  good,  to  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  the  obedient  to  government ;  that  is,  wh^n 
there,  is  in  their  nature  so  much  real  evil,  or  so  much  cause 
of  jealousy,  of  which  the  lawgivers  cannot  purge  them,  that 
the  good  and  complying  principles  that  are  in  the  good  sub- 
jects, cannot  be  sufficient  to  give  them  entertainment.  But 
of  this  the  lawgivers  are  to  be  the  judges  t  and  if  they  insist 
upon  them  when  there  is  cause  enough  to  lay  them  a^ide^ 
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they  ^'  sin  against  their  brethren,  and  they  sin  against  Christ.'' 
But  the  laws  themselves  do  not  bind,  if  the  exceptions  agsunst 
them  be  just  and  reasonable  and  sufficient:  which  whether 
they  be  or  no,  the  church-rulers  shall  judge  at  present,  and 
God  shall  judge  at  last :  and  in  the  meantime,  there  can  be 
no  other  rule  given,  but  that  the  superior  and  inferior  endea- 
vour, by  all  ways  of  prudence  and  humility,  to  satisfy  one 
another.  A  peaceable  mind  and  willingness  to  learn,  and  a 
charitable  exposition,  are  the  just  dispositions  of  the  sub- 
ject's duty;  and  the  governors  are  to  take  all  the  care  of 
souls,  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  spiritual  fathers : 
and  if  these  things  be  done,  there  will  be  no  hatred,  and  no 
reproach,  and  no  schism.  But  if  the  question  be  who  shall 
yield,  the  governors  certainly  have  authority,  and  the  others 
say  they  have  reason :  the  one  ought  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
other  ought  to  be  obeyed :  but  both  ought  to  yield :  only 
the  subject  must  yield  outward  obedience,  though  otherwise 
it  were  not  necessary,  yet  if  it  be  lawful,  it  accidentally  be- 
comes so ;  and  if  it  be  not  lawful,  or  if  he  thinks  it  is  not,  yet 
he  must  be  careful  he  give  no  offence,  but  modestly,  humbly^ 
and  without  reproach,  offer  his  reasons  against  the  law.  But 
then  the  governors  also  must  yield:  they  must  not  consider 
how  much  is  possible  for  them,  but  how  much  is  fit ;  they 
must  meditate  nothing  of  empire,  but  much  of  charity ;  they 
must  consider  which  will  do  most  good  to  the  soiils,  to  whom 
they  do  relate ;  they  must  with  meekness  instruct  the  gain-* 
satyers,  and  with  sweetness  endeavour  to  win  them,  and  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  if  they  can  perceive  the 
weakness  to  be  innocent.  But  if  a  crime  be  mingled  with  it 
and  be  discerned,  it  is  matter  of  edification,  tliat  such  crimi- 
nals be  discountenanced,  and  the  authority  be  immured  and 
kept  from  contempt.  But  in  these  and  the  like  accidents^ 
the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  invocated  and  implored  and  en- 
deared, that,  by  his  aids,  the  church  may  be  safely  and  wisely 
and  charitably  governed.  Whoever  wants  wisdom,  must  ask 
it  of  God ;  and  God  will  be  easily  entreated  to  do  good,  and 
to  give  good  things. 

10.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  according  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  laws  is  of  advantage,  or  necessity,  or  only  of  con- 
venience more  or  less,  so  are  the  governors  of  churches  and 
guides  of  souls  to  be  more   or   less   easy  in   dispensing  or 
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annulling  dieir  laws :  till  tlien,  neither  the  rulers  nor  the  sub- 
ject can,  by  any  other  means,  be  excused  from  sin,  biit  by"  a 
hearty  inquiry,  and  a  sincere  humble  labour  to  do  their  duty 
to  each  other,  according  to  tlie  best  of  their  understanding. 
For  if  this  does  not  prove  a  just  compliance,  it  will  at  least 
preserve  peace  and  innocence ;  and  though  tlie  first  is  best, 
because  it  includes  these,  yet  these  are  the  next  best. 

11.  Ecclesiastical  laws  that  encourage  and  adorn,  and 
add  degrees  and  moments  and  zieal  to  the  service  of  God, 
are  good  ministries  of  edification ;  and  till  by  excess  or  ac- 
cident they  convert  into  evil,  are  of  themselves  fit  to  minister 
to  religion. 

Of  Mtesic  in  Churches. 

Thus  the  use  of  psalmody  or  singing  of  psalms,  because 
it  can  stir  up  the  affections,  and  ms^e  religion  please  more 
faculties,  is  very  apt  for  the  edification  of  churches.  The 
use  of  musical  instruments  may  also  add  some  little  advan- 
tages to  singing,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  change  religion 
into  air  and  fancies,  and  take  off  some  of  its  simplicity,  and 
are  not  so  fitted  for  edification.  ^^  Ad  disciplinas  aliquid 
artificiale  organum  non  esse  adhibendum,"  said  Aristotle,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Aquinas';  "Artificial  instruments  are  not 
fit  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  disciplines : " — that  is,  the 
music  of  instnmients  of  itself  does  not  make  a  man  wiser, 
or  instruct  him  in  any  thing.  This  is  true,  and  therefore 
they  are  not,  of  themselves,  very  good  ministries  of  reli- 
gion. But  vocal  music,  being  natural,  and  the  action  of  a 
man  with  the  circumstance  of  pleasure,  if  it  come  to  invest 
religion,  is  of  great  use,  as  all  the  experience  of  man  can  tell. 
Instruments  may  guide  the  voice,  and  so  they  may  be  used ; 
but  they  are  but  a  friend's  friend  to  religion,  and  can  have  no 
near  relation  to  the  service  of  God.  Justin  Martyr »,  asking  the 
question,  why  the  church  uses  songs  in  her  liturgy,  after  the 
manner  of  the  unwise  and  weak  under  the  law, — answers,  ov' 
ro  dcai  dirXcvg  kari  fol^  viptloig  dpi^oiiov,  dXXx  rb  (Jt^erd.  fwv 
d^J/vx^v  opydvwy  ia'ai,  xa)  [Jisrd  op'/yjfrews  xa)  vipordXajv,  «  that 
merely  to  sing  is  not  proper  to  weak  and  ignorant  persons.—- 
but  to  sing  with  inanimate  instruments,  with  dancings  and 
with  timbrels :  therefore  in  the  churches  we  do  not  use  hymns 

«  22aB.  q.  91.  art  2.  •  Quaest  ia7.  «d  Orthod. 
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with  such  organs  or  instruments." — And  St.  Chrys<>fttom  ^ 
s^th,  that  those  instruments  were  permitted  to  the  Jews  ^  ob 
eorum  imbecillitatem,'  *  for  their  weakness : '  and  he  adds, 
^^  As  the  Jews  did  praise  God  by  all  the  instruments  of  mu- 
sic, so  we  are  commanded  to  praise  him  with  all  our  mem- 
bers, our  eyes,  our  tongues,  our  ears,  our  hands." — The  same 
thing  is  also  aiBrmed  by  Isidore  Pelusiot  ^ ;  "  Since  God  per- 
mitted sacrifices  and  efiiisions  of  blood  for  their  childishness, 
it  is  no  wonder  tliat  he  did  tolerate  that  music,  which  is  made 
by  the  harp  and  psalteiy."  But  then  in  relation  to  us,  he  ex- 
pounds that  psalm  to  signify  not  literally,  but  mystically. 
By  ^  the  sound  of  the  trumpet '  he  understands  ^  the  memory 
of  the  resurrection ; '  by  *  psaltery  and  harp,'  our  *  tongue  and 
mouth ; '  by  ^  timbrel  and  dances,'  our  *  body  and  mind ; '  by 
•  every  thing  that  hath  breath,'  *  every  dpirit : '  atigels  and 
men  are  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord.  But  now  upon  this 
account  we  may  easily  perceive  the  diflference  of  vocal  from 
instrumental  music  in  churches;  this  being  but  typical  of 
that,  and  permitted  then  when  they  knew  not  so  well  to  use 
their  voices  and  tongues  to  praise  the  Lord.  And  certainly 
the  difference  is  very  material;  not  only  because  we  find 
these  wise  men  saying  that  instruments  were  typical  and  per- 
mitted ^id  vrpriorTp'ety  "  for  their  tenderness  and  infancy ;  "  but 
also,  because,  by  the  voice  and  tongue,  we  can  properly  and 
directly  serve  God,  and  as  well  by  singing  as  saying,  and  better, 
if  it  be  better :  which  can  pever  be  said  of  inst^mental  music : 
which  though  I  cannot  condemn,  if  it  be  used  as  a  help  to 
psalmody,  yet  it  must  not  be  called  so  much  as  a  circum- 
stance of  the  divine  service ;  for  that  is  all  can  be  said  of 
vocid  music.  But  of  this  the  use  is  very  great,  and  I  will  only 
represent  it  in  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  ^ ;  '*Titohs\sntTat^  ra 
ifTw  okXui^,  "  Simple  and  plain  singing  is  left  in  churches." 
For  this  stirs  up  the  mind  with  a  certain  pleasure  unto  an 
ardent  desire  of  that,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  song ;  it  ap- 
peases the  desires  and  affections  of  the  flesh :  it  drives  away 
the  evil  thoughts  of  our  enemies,  that  are  invisible  and  se- 
cretly arise ;  it  makes  the  mind  irriguous  and  apt  to  bring 
forth  holy  and  divine  fruits ;  it  makes  the  generous  contend- 
ers in  piety,  valiant  and  strong  in  adversity ;  and  it  brings  a 
medicine  and  remedy  to  all  the  evil  accidents  of  our  life.     St. 

^  In  Psalm  d  c  Lib.  1.  ep.  457.  *  CJbi  supra. 
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Paul  in  his  spiritual  armoury  calls  this  '  the  sword  of  the  Spir 
rit : '  for  it  is,  all  of  it,  the  word  of  God  which  is  celebrated, 
in  the  mind,  in  the  song,  and  in  the  verse :  it  drives  away 
evil  spirits,  and  the  pious  mind  is,  by  the  songs  of  the  churchy 
perfected  in  virtue,"^  The  eulogy  is  fair  and  large :  but  yet 
all  wise  and  sober  persons  do  find  fault,  when  the  psalmody, 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  practice  qf  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  does  sensibly  pass  further:  into  art  than  into  rcr 
ligion,  and  serves  pleasure  more  than  devotion ;  when  it  rer 
cedes  from  that  native  simplicity  and  gravity,  which  served 
the  affections  and  holy  aspirations  of  so  many  ages  of  the 
«hurch ;  when  it  is  so  conducted,  that  it  shall  not  be  for 
edification,  that  is,  when  it  is  so  made  accurate  and  curious 
that  none  can  join  in  it  but  musici€uis,  and  they  also  are  not 
so  recitative,  they  do  not  sing  and  express  the  words  so  plainly, 
that  they  which  hear,  do  understand ;  for  by  this  means  the 
greatest  benefit  and  use  of  edification  are  lost :  as  appears  in 
those  words  of  St  Basil  %  who  when  he  had  highly  commend- 
ed t^s  fifiAoyJia^  7's^Ttyoy  rots  ^iyiuoLcriv  lyKOLroi,jf^i'xphi  "  the  de- 
light of  melody  mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries,"  he  adds, 
Aia  Touro  ra  hacfMyta  rctvra  [MKrj  rwv  ^aAptTv  i^tur  Bittysvoijrai, 
^'  For  this  cause  were  the  tunes  of  harmonious  psalms  devised 
for  us,"  that  tihey  which  either  are  young  in  years,  or  novices 
in  instruction,  might,  when  they  think  they  sing,  have  their 
souls  instructed  in  the  truth.  ^0,rfs  <ro^^f  e^iyo!a$  rov  A<^aer- 
xdkovs  oiMv  rs  Ahiy  i^f/.%$  xa)  rd  \v<rirs\ij  iMiybdyeiv  yi.ny(xywii.ivQV9 
"  O  the  great  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Master,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  designs  to  have  us  pleased  and  instructed  to  per- 
fection by  the  singing  of  psalms  ! "  But  in  this  and  all  things 
like  this,  the  rulers  of  churches  are  to  do  that  which  niost 
promotes  the  end  of  their  institution.  *  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex  esto,'  is  a  rule,  which  in  this  affiur  hath  no  exception :  the 
salvation  of  one  soul  is  more  than  all  the  interests  in  the 
world  besides. 

12.  Although  counsels  evangelical,  being  observed,  are 
greatly  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
church ;  yet  it  is  not  for  edification  that  they  be  enjoined, 
and  therefore  make  not  the  proper  subject  and  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  laws:  and  the  reason  is,  all  that  wisdom  by 
which  God  was  moved  not  to  enjoin  it,  even  because  all  men 
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cannot  take  it,  and  few  men  will ;  and  tlie  imposition  is  not 
ivyos  %f  r;<n-o^,  '  ^  gentle  yoke,'  but  is  a  perpetual  snare.  Fot 
here  is  the  diiference  between  things  indifferent  and  counsels 
evangelical,  though  alike  they  be  left  under  no  command  by 
God,  for  several  reasons:  for  things,  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, are  too  little  for  the  service  of  God,  and  counsels 
evangelical  are  too  great  for  our  strengths;  and  therefore 
God  will  not  be  worshipped  by  those,  and  he  will  not  put 
«ny  necessity  upon  these :  but  yet  those  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  human  laws,  because  they  may  become  useful  to  many 
purposes;  but  counsels  cannot  be  made  into  laws,  not  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  will  not  bear  the 
Ipad  of  a  commandment,  but  because  our  natures  will  not: 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  advised,  encouraged,  preached, 
practised,  commended,  and  rewarded ;  any  tliing-but  enjoined, 
or  made  int^  necessary  duty.  And  indeed,  when  we  consi- 
der that  GPHndels  of  perfection  are  a  direct  worship  of  God 
when  they  i^e  performed,  and  that  God  only  is  to  make  laws 
of  his  own  ^orship  and  direct  religion,  and  that  in  tliese  he 
would  m^^  no  law,  because  those  should  not  become  neces- 
sary, but  thf$  instruments  of  a  voluntary  service,  that  in  these 
things  1^  iinght  show  our  love,  as  in  the  matter  of  his  laws 
we  show  Qiir  obedience ;  the  church  cannot  have  a  power 
legislative  fn  these,  for  she  is  the  mouth  of  Christ,  to  com- 
«iatid  what  he  commands,  to  exhort  to  what  he  exhorts.  And 
as  the  church  cannot  make  that  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine 
worship  which  God  hath  made  so,  and  therefore  things  in- 
different may  become  ministries  and  circumstances  of  reli- 
gion, but  no  parts  of  it ;  so  neither  can  any  thing  be  other- 
wise a  ^vine  worship  tlian  God  hath  made  it :  and  therefore 
man  cannot  make  that  to  be  a  necessary  worship  which  God 
hath  not  made  so,  but  hath  choosingly  and  wisely  left  to  the 
choice  of  our  will  and  love.  And  to  this  sense  was  that  say- 
ing of  Athenagoras  in  his  apology  for  the  Christians,  "  i)eus 
ad  ea,  qua?  prseter  naturam  sunt,  neminem  movet,"  "  God 
moves  no  man  to  do  things  which  are  besides  his  nature ;  "— 
that  is,  he  urges  no  man  to  do  such  things,  which  must  sup- 
pose great  violence  to  be  done  to  nature. 

13,  But  the  great  matter  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that 
counsels  evangelical,  when  they  are  not  left  at  liberty,  become 
ja  snare;  uot  only  because   th<?y  are  commonly  great  viola- 
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lions  of  our  desires,  or  great  invasions  of  our  interests,  and 
therefore  fit  only  to  be  undertaken  by  a  very  few,  and  after  a 
long  experience  of  their  strength :  but  also,  because  though 
they  be  excellences  in  thiemselves,  yet,  in  some  cases  and  in 
some  conjugations  of  circumstances,  they  do  destroy  another 
duty:  as  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor  hinders  us  from 
making  provision  for  our  relatives ;  a  state  of  celibate  ex- 
poses us  to  a  perpetual  ustulation ;  and  then,  either  by  our 
contrary  state  of  affairs,  or  by  our  unequal  strengths,  pull 
down  that  building  which  they  intended  to  set  up.  Some 
canonists  say,  that  the  church  forbids  a  mutual  congression  of 
married  pairs  upon  festival-days;  upon  which  days  the  Jews 
thought  it  a  special  duty,  but  the  heathens  abstained:  but 
how  if  one  be  willing,  and  the  other  is  not?  he  shall  be  put  to 
dispute  between  two  duties,  justice  and  religion,  and  shall 
he  forced,  like  him  in  the  satire,  to  ask  pardon  for  doing  of 
his  duty; 

Ille  peih  veniam,  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor 
€onctibi(u  sacris  obsenrandisque  diebus** 

The  coiuicil  of  Eliberis  commanded  abstinence  from  conjugal 
rights  for  three  or  four  or  seven  days  before  the  communion. 
Pope  Liberius  commanded  the  same  during  the  whole  time  of 
Lent;  "  quia  pene  nihil  valet  jejunium,  quod  conjugali  opere 
polluitur ;"  supposing  the  fast  is  polluted  by  such  congressions : 
but  because  this  relied  upon  an  heretical  stock,  that  marriage 
is  unclean,  and  scarce  to  be  allowed  to  be  holy, — of  itself  it 
seems  unreasonable :  but  when  they  commanded  tliat  those 
which  were  married,  should  that  day  communicate,  and  they 
that  did  communicate,  should  that  night  abstain  (but  that  they 
had  no  power  to  command  any  such  thing) ;  the  law  itself 
laid  a  snare  for  souls ;  and,  if  it  could  have  changed  the  action 
into  a  sin,  would  have  engaged  most  married  pairs  to  become 
sinners. 

14.  Upon  the  same  account,  but  upon  very  much  more 
reason,  those  churches,  which  enjoin  celibate  to  all  their 
numerous  clergy,  do  unreasonably  and  uncharitably;  they 
have  no  power  to  make  any  such  law ;  and,  if  they  had,  they 
ought  not  to  do  it,  upon  the  account  of  this  rule, — because 
they  ought  not  to  lay  a  stumbling-block  and  a  stone  of  offence 
in  their  brother's  way. 

*  Juven.  vi»  535.     Ruperti,  pag.  129.  2d  edit. 
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Of  the  Mai^riages  of  Bishops  and  Priests. 

15.  Now  concerning  this,  I  shall,  (1.)  Consider  the  pur- 
pose and  influence  of  the  rule  upon  it  For  if  this  be  a  stone 
of  offence,  if  this  law  be  directly  and  regularly  a  snare  to 
consciences,  it  is  certain  it  is  an  ungodly  law,  and  of  no 
obligation  to  the  subjects  of  any  church.  Now  this  relying 
upon .  experience,  and  being  best  proved  by  the  event  of 
things,  will  be  sufficiently  cleared  by  the  testimony  of  diose 
wise  persons,  who  have  observed  the  evil,  and  wished  a  remedy 
by  annulling  the  law. 

16.  iEneas  Sylvius^,  who  was  afterward  Pope  Pius  II., 
said  that  the  single  life  of  the  clergy  was  upon  good  reason 
at  first  introduced,  but  that  for  better  reason  it  ought  now  to 
be  let  alone  and  taken  off.  And  of  the  same  mind  was  Pa- 
normitan*;  saying  that  '  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that 
from  this  law  of  celibate,  not  continency  but  a  contrary  effect 
does  follow:  for  the  priests  do  not  live  spiritually,  neither 
are  they  clean,  but  are  polluted  with  unlawful  mixtures  to 
their  great  sin  and  shame,  whereas  it  were  chastity  if  it  were 
a  society  with  their  own  wife.'  And  indeed  the  scandal  was 
so  great,  the  stories  so  intolerable,  their  adulteries  so  fre- 
quent, their  lusts  so  discovered,  and  the  accidents  so  ridi- 
culous, that  the  clergy  became  the  contempt  and  jest  of 
buffoons  and  drunkards,  and  the  pity  and  shame  of  wise  and 
sober  men.  And  it  was  a  strange  tiling,  which,  in  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  is  told  out  of  Zuinglius^,  that  writing 
to  the  cantons  of  the  Swisses,  he  made  mention  of  a  law  or 
edict  made  by  the  magistrates  their  predecessors,  that  every 
priest  should  be  bound  to  have  his  proper  concubine,  that  he 
might  not  ensnare  the  chastity  of  honest  women ;  adding,  that 
though  it  seemed  a  ridiculous  decree,  yet  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  unless  the  word  *  concubine'  were  changed  into 
*  wife,'  and  the  permission,  before  given  to  unlawful  concubi- 
nate,  might  be  given  now  to  lawful  marriage.  And  who  please 
to  see  instances  more  than  enough  to  verify  the  infinite  scan- 
dals given  by  the  unmarried  clergy  generally,  may  be  glutted 
with  them  in  Henry  Stephen's  Apology  for  Herodotus.  But 
if  he  be  less  relied  upon,  as  being  a  friend  to  the  complaining 

f  Platina  in  Vita  Pii  II.  et  Sabellicus  Enncad.  10.  lib.  6. 
>  In  cap.  Cum  olim  dc  Cleric.  Conjugat. 
h  Vide  etiatn  Sleidan.  Ub.  3. 
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side,  the  testimony  of  Cassander^  will  not  so  easily  be  re- 
jected, saying,  "  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  changing  of  an 
old  custom,  certainly  these  times  require  it:  when  all  the 
best  and  most  religious  priests  acknowledging  their  infir- 
mity, and  abhorring  the  turpitude  of  perpetual  fornication, 
if  publicly  they  dare  not,  yet  privately  they  marry."  And 
they  that  did  not,  did  worse:  ^^for  diings  (saith  he)  are 
come  to  that  pass,  that  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  abstains  from 
fellowship  of  women."  And  Alvarus  Pelagius  \  telling  sad 
stories  of  the  incests,  uncleanness,  and  fornications,  of  the 
priests  and  firiars,  tells  of  their  gluttony,  their  idleness  and 
ease,  their  pride  and  arrogancy,  their  receiving  boys  into 
their  houses  and  cloisters,  their  conversation  with  nuns  and 
secular  women ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  among  them  so 
impure  a  clergy,  that  so  many  good  men  have  complained, 
and  all  have  been  ashamed  of  it.  And  therefore  upon  this 
accoimt,  we  may  consider  the  evils,  which  the  dmrch  suffem 
by  »ael.  a  law,  whieh  permits  their  clergy  to  walk  in  the  fire, 
and  commands  them  not  to  be  burned  [or  rather  not  that  so 
fiiuch,  but  that  they  forbid  them  the  use  of  cold  water] :  I  say, 
we  may  consider  the  intolerable  scandals,  the  infinite  dimi- 
nution of  spiritual  good,  the  great  loss  and  hazard  of  souls, 
when  fornicators  and  adidterers,  psederasts  and  the  impurest 
persons,  shall,  by  their  sermons  and  common  talk,  dishonour 
marriage,*<-*and,  at  the  same  time,  put  their  polluted  hands  to 
the  dreadful  mysteries,  and  their  tongues  to  sing  hymns  to 
Grod,  and  to  intercede  for  the  people,  who,  the  night  before, 
have  polluted  ^the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  defiled 
them  unto  the  ground.  But  I  had  rather  these  things  were 
read  in  t^  words  of  other  men,  and  therefore  I  shall  remit  the 
reader  that  would  see  heaps  of  such  sad  complaints,  to  the 
^  Via  Regia'  of  Weioelius,  to  Andreas  Fridus  Modrevius  ^de 
Matrimonio  Presbyterorum,'  and  in  his  Apology  ^ ;  Albertus 
Hghius  ^ ;  Dominicus  Soto  ^ ;  the  *  Centum  Gravamina  Ger- 
manlsB  ^ ;'  John  Gerson  p  ;  Polydwe  Virgil  ^.  Many  more  might 
be-  reckoned,  but  these  are  witnesses  beyond  exception ; 
especially  if  we  add  that  the  complaints  were  made  by  wise 

i  Art.  23.  ^  Be  PUuKstu  Ecclesift,  Ub.  2.  art  73. 

1  Cap.  20.  lib.  4.  de  Eedes.  ™  Controvers.  15.  sub  initio. 

"  Lib.  7*  de  Just,  et  Jur.  q.  6.  art  1.   o  GhDavam.  }6.  ct  91. 
P  De  Viti^  Spirit.  Aninue,  sect  4.  ceioL  14.  insop.  Z, 
^  De  Invent.  Rerum,  lib.  5.  cap.  4. 
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and  grave  men  many  ages  tc^ether,  and  that  their  complaints 
were  of  an  old  canker  in  the  church,  that  could  never  be 
cured,  because  the  spiritual  physicians  did  see,  but  would 
not  take  the  cause  away.  For  this  thing  we  find  complained 
of  by  St.  Bernard,  Rupertus  Tutiensis's  contemporary,  who 
compares  the  clergy  of  that  age  to  the  Nicolaitans,  whom 
God  hated  for  their  uncleanness ;  by  the  author  of  the  book 
<de  Singularitate  Clericorum'  attributed  to  St.  Cyprian';  by 
Gulielmus  Durandus «  in  his  book  '  de  Modo  Concilii  Gene- 
ralis  Celebrandi;'  St.  Hudelricus  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who 
wrote  against  die  constrained  single  life  of  priests  to  Pope 
Nicolas:  Robert  Holkot^  Nicolaus  de  Clemangiis";  Petrus 
de  Alliaoo  * ;  Totastus^ ;  Platina  in  the  life  of  Pope  Marcelli- 
nus.  The  scandal  must  needs  be  notorious  and  intolerable, 
when  so  many  persons  of  the  engaged  party,  of  the  Roman 
church,  whence  all  this  mischief  came,  durst  so  openly  com- 
plain, and  wish  the  annulling  of  the  law  of  single  life  to  the 
clergy,  or  that  the  spirit  of  purity  were  given  to  all  that  mi- 
nister to  a  pure  religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  thing  itself  was  its  own  indication :  it  was  a  black  cloud, 
and  all  good  men  abhorred  it :  for  things  came  to  that  pass^ 
that  the  bishops^  officials  took  annuities  firom  all  their  parish- 
priests  for  licenses  to  keep  concubines ;  and  if  they  came  to  a 
continent  person  that  told  them  ^  he  kept  none,'  they  replied, 
that  ^  yet  he  must  pay,  because  he  might  if  he  would ;'  as  is 
reported  by  divers  of  their  own,  particularly  by  the  *  Centum 
Gravamina,'  and  by  Espencseus  in  <  Epist.  ad  Titum,  cap.  1.' 
I  end  this  with  the  words  of  Martinus  Peresius;  ^^Multis 
piis  visum  est,  ut  leges  de  coelibatu  tollerentur  propter  scan- 
dala ;"  ^^  Many  pious  persons  have  thought  it  necessary,  that 
the  law.  of  priests'  single  life  should  be  taken  away  by  reason 
of  the  scandals  which  it  brings."  For  St.  Paul^  was  so  curi- 
ous, even  in  this  very  instance,  that  when  he  had  but  com- 
mended the  ease  and  advantages  of  the  single  life  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  regard  of  the  present  necessity,  and  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion under  persecution,  he  presently  claps  in  this  caution, — 
I  speak  not  this  to  lay  a  snare  before  you,  ^sed  vestro  com- 

r  Lib.  de  Gonvenione  ad  Clericos,  cap.  20. 

B  Part.  2.  tit  46.  ^  183.  Lect  in  Sapient. 

u  De  Coirupto  Ecdes.  Statu.  «  De  Refonnatione  Ecdes. 

y  Opusc  contr.  Cleiiooe  Concubinar.  Goncil.  ult 
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moda  :*  If  any  of  you  find  it  for  your  ease  or  advantage,  welt 
and  good ;  but,  at  no  hand,  let  it  be  a  snare. 

(2.)  But  that  which  next  is  considerable,  is,  that  this  law  is 
an  intolerable  burden.  So  said  Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene 
council;  he  called  it  uV£f/3oXr)K  t^s  dicpt^elasf  <an  excess  of 
exactness :'  and  therefore,  when  some  bishops  would  have 
had  it  made  into  a  law,  he  advised  the  contrary;  "Nolite 
gravare  jugum  ecclesiasticorum,"  "  Lay  not  a  load  upon  the 
ecclesiastic  state ;  for  ^  marriage  is  honourable  in  all  men,  and 
the  bed  undefiled :'  "  adding,  ^^  that  all  cannot  bear  that  insti- 
tution of  life  that  is  void  of  all  affections ;  and  as  he  supposed^ 
no  man  should  be  saved  in  his  chastity,  if  husbands  were  de- 
prived of  their  wives,  but  that  such  society  was  continence 
and  chastity."  So  Gelasius  Cyzicenus*  tells  the  story. 
And  though  Turrain  the  Jesuit  would  fain  make  the  world 
not  believe  it,  yet  he  hath  prevailed  nothing.  For  it  is  not 
only  related  by  Gellasius,  but  by  Ruffinus^:  by  Socrates: 
Sozomen ;  by  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  the  author  *^  of  *  the  Tri- 
partite History ;'  by  Suidas  ^ ;  Nipephorus  Callistus  ® ;  and  by 
Gratian  ^.  And  the  synod  did  obey  the  council.  And  there- 
fore the  third  canon  of  that  council  cannot  be  understood  by 
any  learned  men  to  be  a  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  marry : 
it  forbids  a  bishop,  a  priest,  or  deacon,  avvela-oocroy  yuvouria 
fi;^«y,  *to  have  a  woman  introduced,'  imless  she  be  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  that  is  one  of  whom  there  can  be  no 
suspicion.  "  Mulierem  extraneam,"  "  A  woman  Ihat  is  not  a 
domestic ;"  so  Ruffinus  ^,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  \  and  die 
fourth  coimcil  of  Toledo  *,  expound  the  word  (rvvEla-aKrov. 
F^,  by  that  time,  the  opinion  of  single  life  had  prevailed 
both  by  right  and  by  wrong :  for  in  the  three  hundred  years 
of  danger  and  persecution,  many  that  were  under  the  cross, 
would  not  entangle  themselves  with  secular  relations,  but 
fight  naked  and  expedite ;  but  besides  this,  the  Nicolaitans, 
and  the  Encratites,  and  the  Manichees,  and  the  Montanists, 
and  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Priscillianists,  had  so  disgraced 
marriage,  and  pretended  such  purities  to  be  in  single  life,  that 

a  In  actis  cancil.  Nicen,  Paris,  impres.  cap.  3.  p.  170.  Acta  ipsa  ^  Vatican.  Bibl. 
prodlcront ;  latinefacta  sunt  ab  Alfonso  Pisano  et  Rober.  Balforeo  Scoto. 
^  Hist  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  c  Lib.  2.  cap.  14. 

d  Verb.  Paphnutius.  e  Lib.  8.  cap.  19. 

'  Cap.  Nicsna,  dist.  31.  ^  Hist.  EccL  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

^  Cap.  122.  »  Cap.  41. 
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it  was  very  easy  in  thai:  conjunction  of  a&irs  to  insinuate  it 
into  the  zeal  and  affections  of  some  less  discerning  persons, 
who»  not  being  content  to  have  marriage  left  at  liberty,  as  it 
was  during  the  whole  three  hundred  years,  would  needs  have 
it  imposed;  not  discerning,  in  the  meantime,  that  amongst 
those  who  pretended  to  the  purities  of  celibate,  some  would 
yet  bring  women  into  their  houses, — so  did  the  Hiracitse,  as 
Epiphanius^  reports  c{  them,  pretending  they  did  not  marry 
them,  but  made  £hem  housekeepers:  they  were  their  ^gal-^ 
lants,'  mere  Platonics,  or,  as  they  called  them,  'sisters^;'  but 
they  would  kiss  and  embrace  tenderly,  and  sometimes  sle^ 
together,  but  still  would  be  thought  vii^ns ;  -aa  we  find  in  an 
episde  of  St.  Cyprian  \  where  he  commands  such  persons  to  be 
tihnist  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  unless  they  would 
either  marry,  or  leave  the  communion  of  tibeir  women:— 
for  that  gloss  had  not  yet  invaded  £he  persuasicms  of  m^i, 
which  since  hath  prevailed :  ^^  Sacerdos  amplectens  mulierem^ 
praesumitur  benedicere,''  ^^  If  a  priest  embrace  a  woman,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  he  only  gives  her  a  blessing."  And  the  same 
SL  Chrysostomm  telk  of  them,  in  some  homily  he  made  . 
agsdnst  those,  that  brought  in  such  women.  They  were  <<  the 
companions  of  their  single  life  ;"  so  BudsBus  renders  the 
word:  but  it  was  usual  amongst  the  Christians  of  those  ages, 
^m^ins  to  bring  in  men,  and  monks  to  bring  in  women :  but 
these  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice ;  who  yet  did 
not  prevail,  but  that  they  who  might  have  wives  or  husbands, 
had  rather  have  such  friends  and  companions ;  which  never- 
theless gave  infinite  scandal  and  reproacL  St.  Gregory 
Kazianzen  speaks  of  them  with  no  good  will  or  commenda- 
tifmsataQ: 

Dux  a78*  eirc  yde/«<p  id^ffofjkth  i^^*  ^V'^'^ff 
Kav  fi%  XcyijTi  xaxwg  ar*  fFp&yfi*  lirouyiaofian, 

***  He  neither  knew  how  to  call  them  nj  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  or  between  botli ;"  biit  at  no  hand  was  that  kind  of 
life  to  be  commended :  but  much  less  was  it  to  be  endured, 

'  Haeres*  67*  ^  'AyaviiTfl^f  apud  Epiphan.  Hieres.  63. 

1  Epist  62.  P  ^^^^  17-  et  orat.  18.  edit  Savil. 

°  Videat  lector  qui  velU  plura  de  censu  hujus  vocabuli  et  canonis,  Oabrielem 
Vasquium  in  3.  disp.  247*  cap.  4.  et  Michadem  Medinam^  lib.  2*  de  Continentia, 
cap.  21*  et  Georgium  Calixtum  de  Conjug.  Cleric  p.  174. 
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tliat  men  by  new  laws  should  be  crushed  to  death  or  danger 
under  an  intolerable  burden.      This  was   the  sense  oi  the 
Nicene  oounciL     And  the  same  thing  was  affirmed  by  IHony- 
sius  bishop  of  Corinth,  to  Pinytus  bishop  of  Gnossus:  M^ 
fiapi  foprhv  hitdvay^es  ro   *f/?)  dyvtlAs  tpls  dii>^fols  hfittdeycu^ 
"  The  heary  yoke  of  abstinence  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  brethren/' — And  of  this  the  Chancellor  of  Paris  ®,  a  good 
man  and  a  wise,  discourses  gravely.     ^^  Christ  our  mosi;  wise 
lawgiver  hath  left  rituals  or  judicials  to  their  choice,  of  whom 
he  said,  <  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;'  but  yet  so  that 
they  should  know  they  are  set  over  others  for  edification,  not 
for  destruction :  and  diat  they  should  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  the  general  rule  for  all  the  professors  of 
Christian  religion  under  Christ,  who  is  their  general  abbot; 
not  enlarging  it,  not  restraining  it,  or  making  it  harder  than 
Christ  expressed  it,  when  he  said  '  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  is  light.'      For  the  prelates  of  tlie  church  have  not 
power  to  blind  their  subjects  to  anything,  which  is  not  de- 
livered in  the  evangelical  law  professed  by  all  Christians; 
they  have  no  other  authority  than  abbots  have  over  their 
monks,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
other  doctors,  cannot  command  their  monks  any  other  thing, 
than  what  they  have  professed  in  their  rule."     Now  whether 
this  be  a  burden  or  no,  will  need  no  inquiry,  when  there  is 
not  in  all  the  laws  of  God  so  much  difficulty  as  in  this  very 
thing;  insomuch  that,  witlxout  a  special  gift  of  God,  it  is 
impossible.     I  need  not,  to  prove  this,  tetl  the  sad  stories  of 
some  saints,  who  have  fallen  foully  by  the  solicitations  of 
their  own  nature :  or  how  that  youth,  in  which  age  many 
enter  into  holy  orders,  is  a  state  of  flames  and  danger ;  tliat 
St  Jerome  ^  complains  of  it  in  his   own   particular,  ^^  scitis 
lubricum  adolescentiae  iter,  in  quo  et  ego  lapsus  sum,"  he 
lost  his  glory  of  a  virgin-body  when  he  was  yoimg:    but 
I  consider  that  those  persons,  who  have  undertaken  it,  and 
had  eminent    graces,  and   were  persons   of  rare   and    ex- 
emplar sanctity,  yet  could  not  preserve  their  virgin,  without 
almost  destroying  their  body,     Evagrius  the  priest  used  to 
go  into  a  well  in  a  winter's  night, — St.  Bernard,  into  a  lake, — 
to  cool  their  burnings;  St.   Francis  used  to  roll  his  naked 
body  in  snows;   St  Omar,  in  nettles;    St.  Benedict,  upon 

o  De  Vita  Spirit.  Aniens,  ubi  supra.         p  Epist.  43.  ad  Chronaatium. 
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thorns;  St.  Martinion,  upon  burning  coals,  to  overthrow  the 
strongest  passion  by  the  most  violent  pains.     And  were  not 
that  law  intolerable,   that  should  command  all  ecclesiastics 
to  do  such  things ;  they  must  do  these,  or  worse :  I  speak 
of  those,  who  have  not  the  gift  of  continence.     For  to  say 
that  all  men  have  it,  or  may  have  it,  if  they  will  labour  and 
pray  for  it, — is  to  speak  against  reason  and  Scripture  %  and 
experience.     It  is  easier  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  fop 
religion,  than  to  live  innocently  in  the  state   of  perpetual 
burning;  and  supposing  those  saints  now   enumerated,  did,, 
by  these  violent  remedies,  keep  themselves  from  pollution, — 
yet  it  is  not  certain,  that  they  took  the  better  part,  when 
they  chose  ustulation  before  marriage,  expressly  against  the 
Apostle,  who  not  only  said,  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  fornicate,  but,  "  better  to  marry  than  to  burn :"  and  tliat 
these  violences  did  cure  their  burning,  is  so  false,  that  they 
do  suppose  them  afflicted  with  burnings,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  were  constrained  to  use  violent  remedies.      For  those, 
which  men  invent,  are  infinitely  worse  than  that  which  God 
hath  appointed:    so  easy  it  was  by  marriage  to  cure  what 
they  found  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  the  extremest  mis- 
chiefs, but  not  possible  to  do  in  all  degrees,  by  mortifications. 
And  therefore  St.  Jerome'  speaking  of  virgins  that  did  not 
do  their  honour  to  virginity  by  real  continence,  he  advised 
them,  "ut  aut  nubant,  si  se  non  possunt  continere;  aut  con- 
tineant,  si  nolunt  nubere ;"  "  that  they  would  contain,  if  they 
will  not  marry ;  or  marry  if  they  cannot  contain :"  not  only 
if  they  cannot  contain  from  outward  acts  of  uncleanness,  but 
even  from  the  secret  desttes  of  it,  and  from  burnings.     ^'  Quid- 
enim  prodest  (saith  he '^)  corporis  pudicitia,    animo  cohstu- 
prato  ?"     The  chastity  of  the  body  is  of  no  profit,  if  the  de- 
sires be  burning  and  dishonest 

Casso  saltern  ddectamine 
Amare  quod  potiri  non  licet. 

so  the  burning  is  well  described  in  the  comedy.  "  Uri  est 
illegitimo  coitu  aut  foedis  cogitationibus  se  polluere;"  said 
Alfonsus  Virvesius* ;  "  To  burn,  is  to  pollute  ourselves  with 
unlawful  mixtures,  or  with  filthy  thoughts ;  and  these  desires 

q  1  Cor.  vii.  7.  Matt.  xix.  11,  '  Ad  Demetriad.  Virg. 

»  In  Jeremiam,  lib.  2.  cap.  7-  *  Philippic^  18. 
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are  not  to  be  cured  by  mortifications  and  corporal  austerities, 
**  Nella  guerra  d'  amor,  chi  fuge,  vince,"  saith  the  Italian 
proverb.  There  is  no  contesting  against  this  passion ;  even 
to  dispute  against  it  is  a  temptation,— even  to  fast  and  to 
be  hungry  does  enkindle  the  flame.  "  Fames  et  sitis  exas- 
perat  et  incendit  animos,"  said  Seneca ;  "  Hunger  and  thirst 
make  a  man  augry :"  and  anger  and  lust  are  fed  by"  the  same 
fuel. 

Mea  cum  deferbuit  ira, 
Nolo  prognatam  consule a. 

A  spare  and  temperate  diet  gives  no  extraordinary  mainte^ 
nance  to  the  desire,  and  therefore  it  was  advised  and  prac- 
tised in  all  ages ;  but  there  is  enough  of  desire  in  ordinary ; 
even  that  which  maintains  health,  will  keep  up  that  natural 
desire;    and  that  which  destroys  health,   destroys   chastity, 
and  hinders  us  more  in  the  service  of  God  than  it  can  set  for- 
ward.    And  St.  Jerome  ^  says,  that  he  had  known  them  of 
both  sexes,  who  have,  by  too  much  abstinence,  turned  mad, 
and  lost  their  wits.      They  that  from  God*s  mercy  have  re- 
ceived strengths  to  live  singly  and  purely,  may  use  if  as  it 
serves  best  for  God's  glory,  and  the  interest  of  their  souls, 
and  their  own  intermedial  comforts.     But  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  it  is  not  only  a  gift  of  God  that  some  men  can 
contain,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  gift  that  they  will :  and  it  is  ob- 
served by  wise  and  good  men,  that  this  desire  hath  or  hath  not 
respectively  been  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  several  ages 
of  the   church  according  to  their  present  necessities;    and 
when  God  gives  the  gift,  then  every  thing  will  help  it  for- 
ward.     But  in  the  present  manners  and  circumstances  of  the 
world,  as  there  is  no  public  necessity  of  it,  so  there  is  no 
great  care  taken  to  acquire  it ;  for  there  where  the  unequal 
laws  of  men  have  brought  a  necessity  upon  their  clergy,  it  is 
with  them  as  with  those  of  whom  Epiphanius  y  complains ;  "  Ut 
ne  confundantur  apud  homines,  occulte  scortantur,  et,  sub 
solitudinis    aut    continentise    specie,    libidinem    exercent  :" 
"  They  pretend  purity  in  public,  and  fornicate  in  private."— 
And  it  is  certain,  that  such  courses  are  no  fit  means  to  invite 
the  spirit  of  purity  to  invest  and  adorn  the  church.     Neither 
is  prayer  a  certain  way  of  obtaining  this  gift,  any  more  than 
of  the  gift  of  a  healthful  or  a  strong  body ;  for  God  requires 

u  See  Horat.  S.  i.  2.  70.  ^  Epist.  8.  y  Lib.  6.  hseres.  60. 
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it  of  none  of  us  directly ;  if  accidentally  he  does  require  it, 
he  will  give  him  wherewithal;  but  therefore  the  Apostle 
does  not  say,  but  "  if  a  man  does  not  contain,  |let  him  pray,*** 
but  **  let  him  marry."  It  is  sufficient  that  God  hath  given  a 
remedy,  that  is  easy  and  infiEdlible  to  all  that  love  God ;  and 
it  is  best  to  use  that  remedy,  which  is  best,  and  was  by  the 
best  physician  provided  for  all  that  need.  "  Oportet  compati 
et  commetiri  doctrinam  pro  virium  qualitate,  et  hujusmodi 
qui  non  possunt  capere  sermonem  de  castitate,  concedere 
nuptias," — said  St.  Cyril »:  "Every  one^s  strength  must  be 
measured,  and  so  fit  our  doctrines  to  their  proportions,  and 
to  grant  marriages  to  them,  who  cannot  receive  the  word  of 
continence."  And  therefore  what  St.  Austin »  said  of  widows, 
may  be  exactly  applied  to  ecclesiastics;  "There  are  some 
that  call  them  adulterous,  if  they  marry :  and  so  pretend 
themselves  purer  than  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who,  if 
they  would  confess  their  name,  *mundanos  potius  se  quara 
mundos  vocarent,*  *  they  would  prove  to  be  servants  of  inter- 
est rather  than  of  purity.*  For  they  compel  the  widows  [the 
ecclesiastics]  to  burnings,  because  they  suffer  them  not  to 
marry.  But  we  are  not  to  esteem  them  to  be  wiser  than  the 
apostle  Paxil,  who  saith,  *I  had  rather  they  should  marry 
than  burn.'" — And  like  to  this  is  that  of  St.  Jerome'';  "  Si 
quis  consideret  virginem  suam,  i.  e.  camem  suam,  lascivire  et 
ebullire  in  libidinem,  nee  refrsenare  se  potest,  duplex  illi  in- 
cumbit  necessitas,  aut  capiendae  conjugis,  aut  ruendi,"  "  He 
liat  considers  his  virgin,  that  is,  his  flesh,  and  observes  it 
troublesome  and  boiling  into  desires,  and  cannot  refrain  him- 
self, hath  a  double  necessity  upon  him ;  either  he  must  take 
a  wife,  or  he  must  perish."  And  therefore  they  that  pretend 
the  gift  of  continence  is  in  every  man's  power,  should  do  well 
to  give  Grod  thanks,  that  they  find  it  so  in  their  own;  but  yet 
they  should  also  do  well  to  believe  others,  who  complain 
that  they  have  it  not  St.  Bernard's  c  wish  was  something 
to  the  same  purpose  of  charity  and  security,  "  Utinam  qui 
continere  non  valent,  perfectionem  temerarie  profiteri,  aut 
coelibatui  dare  nomina  vererentur;  sumptuosa  siquidem  turris 
est,  et  verbum  grande,  quod  omnes  capere  possunt;"  "I 
wish  that  they  who  cannot  contain,  would  be  afraid  to  pro- 

*■  In  Levit.  lib.  15.  *  Lib.  de  Agone  Christian,  cap*  31. 

^  Contra  Jpv.  lib.  1.  ^  De  Convere.  ad  Clericos,  cap.  29* 
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fess  perfection,  and  undertake  single  life :  for  diis  is  a  costly 
tower,  and  a  great  word  tliat  ail  cannot  receive."  iEneas 
Sylvius  having  gotten  a  lady  with  child,  to  his  father  that  was 
troubled  at  it,  he  replies  <^,  '^  in  sua  potestate  non  fuisse  ut  vir 
non  esset,"  he  could  not  help  it,— And  when  Origen  had  re- 
solved to  live  continently,  he  found  no  course  but  one  would 
do  it,  even  by  making  it  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  and  he 
was  followed  by  many,  particularly  by  the  Valesi. — -And 
Leontius,  who  was  aften^^ard  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch  by  the 
Ariaiis,  having  a  woman  in  his  house,  one  of  the  o-vvelo-aKrot, 
of  which  I  spake  before, — being  commanded  to  put  her  away, 
emasculated  himself  that  he  might  have  leave  to  sleep  with 
her :  but  that  uncharitable  folly  produced  a  good  law  against 
it.  For  what  chastity  is  that,  or  what  seryice  of  God  is  it,  for 
a  man  to  offer  to  God  a  single  life  when  he  hath  made  himself 
naturally  impotent?  "  It  is  (that  I  may  use  St.  Basil's «  ex- 
pression) as  if  we  should  commend  a  horse  for  not  hurting  any 
man  with  horns." — But  I  observe  it  for  this  purpose,  to  re- 
present upon  what  terms  the  gift  of  continence  was  to  be-  ob- 
tained by  some  who  would  fain,  but  by  this  act  showed  plainly  - 
that  they  could  not, 

Propterea  leges  quss  sunt  connubia  contra 

Esse  malas prudentia  patrum 

Non  satis  advertit quid  ferre  recusat, 

Quid  valeat  natuia  pati.    Cervicibus  (aiunt) 
Hoc  insuave  jugum  nostcis  imponere  Christus 
Noluit.     Istud  onus,  quod  adhuc  quaraplurima  monstra 
Fecit,  ab  audaci  dicunt  pietate  repertum  ^ 

And  therefore  those  laws  that  command  single  life  to  so  many 
thousands  of  priests,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  which 
are  none  of  the  most  continent  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  snare 
to  those  that  cannot  keep  them,  and  a  burden  to  them  that 
would,  and  intolerable  to  both.  So  Origen  s  complains  of  some 
imperious  and  imprudent  persons,  who,  in  his  time,  would  be 
commanding  single  life  and  virginity ;  ^^  Non  solum  quse  decent 
non  faciunt,  sed  etiam  crudeliter  et  sine  misericordia  injungunt 
aliis  majora  virtute  ipsorum,  non  habentes  rationem  virium 
uniuscujusque :"  "They  not  only  do  not  what  they  teach, 
but  cruelly  and  unmercifully  enjoin  to  other  things  greater 

«•  Epist  16.  *  Extrem.  libro  de  Vera  Virgin. 

'  Baptista  Mantuan.  in  Vita  Divi  Hilarii.  s  In  Matt  tract  24. 
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than  their  strength,  not  regarding  the  measure  of  every  one.'' 
For  it  is  a  burden  bigger  than  the  weight  of  all  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ  put  together,  except  to  such  persons  who  are 
eunuchs  by  nature,  or  have  received  a  particular  gift  of  God ; 
of  which  they  may  make  use,  as  they  find  other  things  con- 
curring. For  to  be  able  to  contain  is  one  gift,  and  to  be 
willing  is  another;  and  after  all,  that  this  can  promote  any 
end  of  religion  is  but  accidental,  and  depends  upon  a  special 
providence  and  economy  of  affairs.  It  may  be  useful  in  some 
times,  and  to  some  persons,  and  to  some  purposes;  but  of 
itself,  it  is  no  act  of  religion,  no  service  of  God :  and  that  is 
the  next  consideration. 

18.  (3.)  Tlie  law  of  celibate  is  an  unreasonable  law,  and 
besides  that  it  does  very  much  mischief  to  souls,  it  does  no 
good  at  alL  For  if  single  life  have  in  it  any  greater  purity  or 
spirituality  than  chaste  marriages,  yet  even  that  single  life  is 
more  acceptable  when  it  is  chosen  and  voluntary ;  and  if  it  be 
involuntary  and  constrained,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  God :  so  that 
tlie  law  in  this  case  does  effect  nothing  but  this,  that  they  who 
are  willing,  may  lose  something  of  the  reward, — or  may  be 
uncertain,  whether  they  do  or  no ;  and  they,  that  are  imwilling^ 
are  constrained  either  to  hypocrisy,  which  will  bring  them  an 
evil  reward, — or  to  a  burden  and  slavery,  which  shall  bring 
them  none  at  all.     But  that  which  I  intended,  is  this : — 

19.  (4.)  That  all  this  stir  is  to  no  purpose;  for  virginity  is 
not  more  holy  than  chaste  marriage;  and  the  one  does  not 
more  advance  religion  than  the  other  directly,  but  by  accident, 
and  in  some  circumstances,  and  as  an  instrument  fitted  for  use 
in  its  own  time.  For  as  St.  Austin  ^  observes  well,  "  St.  Paul 
does  modestly  dehort  from  marriage,  not  as  from  an  evil,  but 
as  from  a  burden :"  neither  is  his  advice  for  all  times,  but  for 
that  present  necessity ;  neither  is  it  to  the  clergy,  but  to  all 
Christians;  neither  is  it  for  religion,  but  for  convenience; 
neither  was  it  from  the  Lord,  but  from  himself;  nothing  of 
the  gospel  or  spirituality,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  die 
exterior  conduct  of  affairs.  For  rlfjiHos  i  ydiLOs,  and  xoJnj  df^larrof, 
"marriage  is  honourable,*'  it  is  so  to  all;  and  such  mixtures 
have  in  them  nothing  that  "  defiles."  And  he  that  is  perfect 
in  his  constitution,  if  he  be  also  so  much  a  virgin  as  to  have 

.     h  De  S.  Virginit.  cap.  1& 
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nothing  that  defiles,  is  a  rare  person,  but,  it  may  be,  tiot  to  be 
found;  but  if  he  be,  yet  he  does  arrive  but  to  that  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  married  man  is,  even  when  he  does 
actually  use  his  greatest  liberty,  he  is  dfuiavro;,  <  undefiled.' — 
Which  thing  if  the  zealots,  in  some  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  had  rightly  observed,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
fierce  for  single  life  upon  the  account  of  heretical  principles. 
For  they  did  it,  because  they  supposed  marriage  to  be  a  pol- 
lution ;  and  if  they  did  not  expressly  condemn  it  upon  that 
stock,  yet  they  secretly  suspected  it,  as  not  being  confident  of 
the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  words,  but  suffering  themselves  to 
be  a  little  abused  by  heretical  sermons,  though  they  did  not 
openly  join  in  their  communions  and  professions.  The  council 
of  Grangra  notes  such  persons  as  these,  that  refused  the  com- 
munion firom  the  hands  of  a  married  priest ;  but  in  the  fourth 
chapter  pronounces  anathema  against  them :  and  St.  Ignatius  * 
says,  that  "  they  who  call  the  society  of  married  pairs  '  cor- 
ruption,' and  <  pollution,'  have  the  devil,  that  great  apostate, 
dwelling  in  them."  For  what  state  of  life  can  be  purer  than 
that  which  is  undefiled?  and  from  whence  shall  we  take  the 
measures  of  purity,  but  from  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour, 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  springs  of  salvation  ?  but  to  thi^ 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  gave  apparent  witness.  "  Per- 
fecti  Christiani  edunt,  bibunt,  contrahunt  matrimonium,"  said 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  ^ ;  "  Perfect  Christians  eat,  and  drink, 
and  make  marriages :"  and  therefore  the  reXsluxns  If^ar<x^,  <  the 
perfect  state  of  orders'  is  not  at  all  impugned  or  diminished  by 
marriage.  Sozomen^  tells  of  Bishop  Spiridion,  hysv&To  yip 
ovtos  iy^otxos,  yaiLSTYfV  xa)  irai^acs  e^ocv,  aXX*  oa  itapai  rotfro  rd  ^iJa 
Xtci^wv,  "  he  was  a  plain  man :  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  but 
not  at  all  the  worse,  not  at  all  hindered  in  divine  things." — 
The  same  also  is  said  of  Gregory™,  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  the 
father  of  St.  Gregory  the  divine ;  and  St.  Basil :  "  Etsi  ma- 
trimonio  se  vinxit,  ita  tamen  in  eo  vixit  ut  nihil  propterea  ad 
perfectam  virtutem  ac  philosophiam  consequendam  impedi- 
retur :"  ^<  He  comported  himself  so  in  the  state  of  marris^e, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  hindered  for  obtaining  the  perfection  of 
virtue  and  Christian  philosophy."     And  indeed  what  should 

<  Ad  PhUaddph.  >"  Lib.  7-  Strom. 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  ■  Gr^.  Naa.  verba  ex  transl.  Volaterrani. 
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hinder  him?  for  marriage  does  not.  "  Matrimonium °  non 
solum  nihil  nobis  obstat  ad  philosophandum  Deo,  si  voluerimus 
esse  sobrii,  sed  et  magnam  adfert  eonsolationem ;  comprimit 
enim  insanum  naturse  impetum,  nee  turbari  sinit  quasi  mare, 
sed  efficit  ut  scapha  feliciter  in  portum  appellet :  et  ideo  Deus 
eonsolationem  hane  tribuit  humano  generi ;"  "  For  if  men  will 
be  sober,  marriage  is  not  only  no  hinderance  to  Christian 
philosophy,  but  also  brings  great  aids  and  comfort :  for  it  re- 
presses the  mad  violences  of  nature,  and  causes  that  we  be  not 
troubled  like  the  enraged  sea,  but  makes  the  vessel  arrive 
'  safely  to  her  port ;  and  therefore  God  hath  given  this  comfort 
to  mankind." 

20.  For  although  it  be  true  that,  as  St.  Paul  <»  says,  "  the 
married  cares  for  the  things  of  the  world,  the  unmarried  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord;"  he,  how  he  may  please  his  wife, — 
this,  how  he  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  spirit ; — yet  this 
is  so  fer  from  disparaging  holy  marriage,  or  making  it  less 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  .offices  ecclesiastical,  that  in 
the  world  there  is  not  a  greater  argument  to  the  contrary. 
For  consider  where  every  one's  trouble,  and  where  his  danger, 
lies.  The  married  hath  more  necessities  and  more  affairs  in 
the  world,  and  relations  to  look  after :  which  if  he  well  pro- 
vides for  according  to  his  power,  he  hath  indeed  suffered  some 
secular  trouble;  but  he  hath  done  his  duty,  and  he  is  safe. 
But  the  unmarried  are  alone,  and  without  those  relations ;  and 
therefore  they  may,  if  they  will,  let  the  things  of  the  world 
^one,  and  mind  the  present  employment ;  which  then  was  the 
ministries  and  attendances  evangelical.  But  though  they  have 
less  care  of  the  things  of  this  world ;  yet  their  care,  which  lies 
in  another  scene,  is  a  good  care  indeed,  but  it  is  very  great 
and  tender,  and  hath  in  it  very  great  danger. 

pcpiiaeque  graves  in  coelibe  vitar. 


The  unmarried  takes  care,  how  she  may  be  holy  or  clean  in 
body  and  spirit.  And  this  is  a  care  not  only  of  greater  con- 
cernment than  that  of  secular  supplies,  but,  to  most  persons, 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  For  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
be  unmarried,  unless  they  remain  '  pure  in  body  and  in  spirit,' 

•>  S.  Chrysost.  hom.  21.  in  Gen.  «>  1  Cor.  viL  34. 

P  Auson,  Idyl.  xy.  Delphin.  pag.  388. 
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that  is,  be  free  from  carnal  desires  as  well  as  unclean  actions ; 
and  how  great  a  care  is  required  to  this,  I  need  not  say,  be- 
cause all  men  that  have  tried  it,  know.  But  this  care  the 
married  need  not  know  any  thing  of;  for  they  have  by  God 
a  remedy  provided  for  them,  and  they  are  in  the  holy  state 
of  marriage,  witht)ut  that  care,  holy  both  in  body  and  inind^ 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  say  where  the  advantage  lies.  The  one 
takes  care  to  avoid  want,^-the  other,  to  avoid  damnation  :  the 
one  hath  troubles  of  this  world ;  the  other,  hath  dangers  of  the 
other.  The  hardest  province,  which  the  married  man  hath,  is 
how  to  please  his  wife ;  but  his  aflairs  are  so  well  ordered,  that 
he  hath  not  such  difficulties  to  please  God  as  the  other  hath. 
Which  thing  was  long  since  observed  by  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  %  that  "  indeed  single  life  is  higher  and  better  (if  it  be 
pure  and  undefiled),  but  it  is  more  difficult,  and  more  dan- 
gerous ;  and  marriage,  which  looks  not  so  splendidly,  is  yet 
much  more  safe."  But  this  comparison  is  true  between  per- 
sons married,  and  the  unmarried  that  have  the  gift  of  con- 
tinence ;  for  even  that  gift  does  not  exempt  them  from  great 
dangers  and  great  labours.  But  if  there  be  any  burning,  .if 
there  be  a  fire  within,  it  is  ill  dwelling  in  the  house  where 
there  is  no  chimney ;  for  that  the  smoke  will  fill  every  corner 
of  the  dwelling,  and  at  least  make  a  perpetual  trouble.  But 
-between  the  married,  and  the  unmarried  that  hath  not  the  gift 
of  continence,  which  is  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  there 
is  no  comparison  at  all.  And  therefore,  though  in  respect  to 
that  conjunction  of  affairs,  to  the  beginnings  of  a  persecuted 
religion,  in  which  many  of  them  were  to  live  an  ambulatory 
life,  and  suffer  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  be  thrust  out  of 
their  houses,  the  Apostle  had  great  reason  to  take  care,  lest, 
by  the  greatness  and  superfetations  of  trouble,  they  should  be 
tempted  to  forsake,  and  be  vexed  out  of  their  religion: — yet, 
abstracting  from  that  consideration,  the  married  estate  is  much 
more  secure  for  the  state  of  souls,  "  et  propter  eam,  quae  in 
nuptiis  est,  animi  tranquillitatem,"  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen' 
affirms,  "  and  for  that  peace  of  mind  which  is  in  chaste  mar- 
riages," and  is  not  in  the  state  of  single  life  with  them,  who. 
are  perpetually  fighting  with  a  dangerous  enemy,  who  is  not 
£^ways  resisted,  and  if  he  be,  is  not  always  put  to  the  wors*^. 

•     *»  In  Fun.  Georg.  '  Ibid, 
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And  therefore  it  was  rightly  observed  of  St.  Clemens  Alex- 
ander %  "  As  single  life,  or  continence,  so  marriage  also  hath 
proper  gifts  and  ministries,  which  pertain  unto  the  Lord." 
But  at  no  hand  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  marriage  does 
hinder  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  it  sets  it  forward  very  much, 
but  hinders  nothing :  it  may  be  burdensome  to  those  who  are 
to  travel  and  pass  from  country  to  country;  but  to  them  who 
fix  in  a  place,  and  who  attend  the  ministries  of  one  people,  it 
is  no  hinderance.  And  then  to  the  direct  service  of  God  in 
our  personal  piety  and  spiritual  safety,  it  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage ;  concerning  which,  who  please,  may  read  St.  Gregory 
concerning  his  mother  Nonna,  and  the  epistles  of  Paulinus* 
concerning  Amanda  the  wife  of  Aper,  who  were  to  their  hus- 
bands admirable  advantages,  both  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  religion.  <'  Sanctissimus  Samuel  filios  genuit:  non 
tamen  justitise  suae  merita  minuit.  Zacharias  sacerdos  vir 
Justus  in  senectute  sua  genuit  filium.  Qua  ergo  ratione  ac- 
cusatur,  quod  minime  obesse  probatur?"  so  St.  Austin. — To 
which  add  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom  "  upon  those  words 
of  Isaiah,  "  I  saw  the  Lord :"  "  Quis  ista  loquitur  ?  Isaias 
ille  spectator  coelestium  seraphim,  qui  cum  coujuge  commer- 
cium  habuit,  nee  tamen  extiuxit  gratiam :"  "  Samuel  the  most 
holy  prophet,  and  Zachary  that  just  priest,  and  Isaiah  that 
seer,  who  saw  the  celestial  seraphim,  were  not  hindered  from 
their  greatest  graces,  favours,  and  perfections,  by  the  state 
and  offices  of  marriage."  The  event  of  this  consideration  I 
represent  in  the  words  of  the  same  excellent  doctor*;  "  Quam- 
vis  nuptise  plurimum  difficultatis  in  se  habeant,  ita  tamen 
assumi  possunt  ut  perfectiori  vitse  impedimento  non  sint:" 
"  Tliough  marriage  have  in  it  very  much  difficulty  (in  respect 
of  domestic  cares),  yet  it  may  be  so  undertaken,  that  it  may  be 
no  impediment  to  a  life  of  perfection." — For  even,  in  respect 
of  secular  cares  and  intrigues  of  business,  the  single  life,  which 
seems  in  this  to  have  advantage,  is  not  always  foimd  so  in- 
nocent and  disentangled ;  and  yet  sometimes  even  in  this  very 
regard,  a  married  man  hatli,  or  may  have,  advantages,  and 
ease,  and  liberty.  "  Videmus  virgines  de  seculo  cogitare,  et 
matrimonio  junctos  Dominicis  studere  operibus,"  said  St. 
Ambrose  y;  "  Men  of  single  lives  take  care  for  the  world; 

■  JStromat.  3.  *■  Inter  epist.  Augustini.  epist.  27.  et  29. 

«  Qu«8t.  Vet  ft  Nov.  Test.  qu.  127.     "  In  1  Ep.  Tim.  hum.  10.     y  In  I  Cor.  viL 
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and  we  see  them  that  are  married,  study  the  works  of  the 
Lord."  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  yet  a  law  to  command 
single  life  were  very  imprudent;  unless  they  would  secure, 
that  they  who  have  no  wives,  shall  have  no  children.*  But  as 
Lipsius  *  said  of  the  Roman  senate,  who  forbade  their  soldiers 
to  marry,  "  A  Junone  arcebant  eos,  non  a  Venere,  Romanse 
leges ;"  "  The  Roman  laws  forbade  Juno  to  them,  not  Venus;" 
for  "  contubernii  militibus  semper  jus,"  "  the  soldiers  always 
might  have  women,"  but  no  wives.  So  it  is  amongst  the 
Roman  prelates  too  much :  but  unless  this  also  were  so  denied 
them,  that  they  could  have  no  children,  or  that  they  who  have 
no  children,  shall  not  be  solicitous  to  raise  a  poor  family,  or  to 
increase  a  great, — the  law  were  very  unreasonable  as  to  this 
very  pretence.  For  that  things  are  otherwise  there,  where 
single  life  is  enjoined,  is  too  apparent,  and  it  is  complained  of 
by  Alvarus  Pelagius*  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  Platina** 
and  Bonaventure  ^,  and  it  is  notorious  in  all  the  popes ;  divers 
particulars  of  which,  in  the  instance  of  Sixtus  V.  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  excellent  Thuanus**.  I  end  this  consideration 
with  the  excellent  words  of  Salvian®:  "Novum  prorsus  est 
conversionis  genus:  licita  non  &ciunt,  illicita  committunt. 
Temperant  a  conjugio,  et  non  temperant  a  rapina.  Quid  agis, 
stulta  persuasio  ?  peccata  interdixit  Deus,  non  matrimonia :" 
**  This  is  a  new  and  a  strange  kind  of  conversion.  They  will 
not  do  lawful  things,  but  they  commit  unlawful :  they  abstain 
from  marriage,  but  not  from  rapine.  O  ye  fools,  why  are  ye 
so  persuaded  ?  God  hath  forbidden  sins,  not  marriages." 

%l.  Although  these  considerations  are  a  sufficient  expli- 
cation of  this  instance  of  the  rule,  and  verify  the  first  intention, 
that  single  life  ought  not,  by  a  law,  to  be  enjoined  to  any  one 
order  of  men ; — yet,  because  the  instance  is  of  great  concern- 
ment beyond  the  limits  of  this  rule,  I  add,  that  the  apostles 
and  the  first  ages  of  the  church  not  only  forbade,  that  the 
clergy  should  put  away  Iheir  wives,  but  left  it  indiflFerent  for 
any  man,  or  any  order  of  men,  to  marry ;  and  therefore  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  done  by  the  present  guides  of  churches, 
who  have  less  reason  so  to  do;  and  if  they  had  a  greater 

>  Ad.  14.  annaL  n.  74.  »  Lib.  de  Planctu  Ecdes.  2.  art.  15.  A.  D.  1330. 

^  In  Johan.  16.  *  4  Dist  2?.  art.  1.  q.  3. 

«>  Hist.  lib.  100.  "^  Lib.  5.  de  Provident.  Dei. 
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reason,  yet  they  have  a  less  authority.  But  Christ  and  his 
apostles  left  it  free.  Of  this,  besides  the  matter  and  evidence 
of  fact,  there  being  no  law  of  Christ  or  canon  of  the  apostles 
to  restrain  it,  but  a  plain  supposition  of  liberty,  and  intimation 
of  the  thing  done  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  there 
needs  no  other  testimony  but  that  of  Gratian^:  "  Copula  sa- 
cerdotalis,  vel  consanguineorum,  nee  legali,  nee  evangelica, 
nee  apostolica  auctoritate,  prohibetur ;"  "  Neither  the  Old 
Testament  nor  the  New,  neither  Christ  nor  liis  apostles,  have 
forbidden  the  marriage  of  priests,"  To  which  agrees  that  of 
Panormitan  s ;  «  Continentia  non  est  de  substantia  ordinis,  nee 
de  jure  divino;"  "  To  contain  from  marriage  is  not  of  divine 
appointment,  nor  necessary  to  them  that  are  in  holy  orders." 
The  same  also  is  affirmed  by  Antonius,  as  who  please  may  see 
*  in  Summa,'  part  3.  tit  1.  cap.  21. 

22.  Now  then  nothing  remains  to  be  considered  but  the 
practice  of  the  church,  which  how  far  it  can  oblige,  I  have 
already  discoursed :  but  suppose  it  might  in  other  cases,  yet 
for  the  reasons  above  described,  it  ought  to  be  altered  in  this ; 
for  if  such  a  law  may  not  bind,  much  less  can  the  practice; 
and  yet  if  the  practice  might,  here  was  no  Catholic  practice. 
For  as  for  the  whole  Greek  church,  the  practice  of  that  is 
drawn  into  a  compendium  by  Pope  Stephen^: ."  Aliter  se 
orientalium  traditio  habet  ecclesiarum,  aliter  hujus  sanctae  Ro- 
mana  ecclesise;  nam  illarum  sacerdotes,  diaconi  et  subdiaconi, 
matrimonia  copulantur:"  '^  The  tradition  of  the  eastern 
churches  is  otherwise  than  that  of  the  Roman  church:  for 
their  priests  and  deacons  and  subdeacons  are  joined  in  mar- 
riage." I  shall  therefore  add  no  more  to  this  confession  but 
the  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra*,  which  orders,  that  if 
deacons,  in  their  ordination,  will  profess  that  they  cannot  con- 
tain, and  that  they  intend  to  marry,  they  may. — But  if  then 
they  profess  otherwise,  and  do  against  their  profession,  they 
must  cease  from  tlieir  ministry.  And  the  practice  is  to  this 
day,  that  the  Greek  and  all  tlie  eastern  priests  are,  if  they 
please,  married  men,  and  most  of  them  actually  so :  though  in 
the  eastern  churches,  they  always  did  exhort  their  clergy  to  con- 
tinence, yet  they  left  it  to  their  liberty,  and  they  always  took  it 

''  26.  qu.  2.  cap.  Sors.  v  De  Cleric.  Conjug.  cum  olim, 

<>  Distinct.  31.  cap.  Aliter.  i  Dist.  28.  cap.  8^ 
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23,  In  the  I^tin  chuTch,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius, 
and  the  second  council  of  Aries,  which  Binius  makes  about 
the  same  time,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  age  after  Christ,  there 
were  some  canons  provincial  enjoining  single  life  to  the  clergy; 
but  the  practice  was  ever  against  the  canon:  and  as  for  the 
first  four  hundred  years  or  thereabouts,  all  had  liberty  to  be 
married,  if  they  pleased ;  so  even  afterward  they  would  take 
it,  as  they  saw  cause.  This  we  find  in  St  Jerome,  who  to 
Jovinian,  objecting  the  marriage  of  Samuel,  answers,  that  this 
was  no  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin  state,  '^  quasi 
non  hodie  quoque  plurimi  sacerdotes  habeant  matrimonia,  et 
apostolus  describat  episcopum  unius  uxoris  virum :"  "  for  the 
Apostle  describes  a  bishop  the  husband  of  one  wifej  and  even 
at  this  day  most  priests  are  married." — St.  Jerome  did  not 
contend,  that  all  priests  ought  to  be  virgins ;  but  if  they  that 
could  contain,  would,  it  were  much  better.  But  by  this,  the 
matter  of  feet  against  the  law  was  evident.  St.  Ambrose  ^  tells, 
that,  in  most  remote  or  private  churches,  the  priests  did  use 
marriage:  "  In  plerisque  abditioribus  locis,  cum  ministerium 
gererent  vel  etiam  sacerdotium,  filios  susceperunt."  The 
clerical  marriages  were,  in  his  time,  almost  universal :  and 
therefore  many  endeavoured  to  persuade  single  life  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  from  arguments  they  came  to  affirmations, 
and  so  to  laws  by  little  and  little ;  but  did  not  prevail.  For 
when  Peter  Damiano  was  sent  from  Rome  into  France  to  per- 
suade the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tribur  in  Germany, 
and  vidth  the  words  *  of  St.  Paul,  "  To  avoid  fornication,  let 
every  man  have  his  wife ;"  to  which  the  Legate  "  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  And  when,  in  the  year  1074,  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  sent  fierce  letters  to  Germany  about  the  same  affair, — 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  °,  to  whose  conduct  the  business  was 
committed,  did  publish  the  letters,  but  durst  not  verify  them ; 
and  neither,  by  fair  means  nor  by  foul,  could  cause  the  priests 
to  put  away  their  wives.  And  in  England  till  the  year  1 100, 
it  was  not  prohibited  to  the  clergy  to  marry,  saith  Henry  of 
Huntingdon;  but  then  Anselm  endeavoured  to  put  the  pope's 
letters  in  execution ;  and  twenty-five  years  after,  the  Cardinal 


^  De  Offic  lib.  1.  cap.  ulu  »  1  Cor.  vii.  2. 
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of  Crema°  was  sent  over  to  the  same  purpose;  but  because  he 
was  taken  in  bed  with  a  harlot,  he  got  nothing  but  shame  and 
money,  and  so  went  away.  But  at  last,  after  the  attempts  p 
and  pressures  and  tyranny  and  arts  of  a  himdred  and  thirty 
years'  continuance  (for  it  began  in  970,  and  was  not  finished 
tin  Anno  Domini  1100,  as**  Polydore  Virgil  computes  it), 
the  clergy  were  driven  from  their  chaste  marriages,  and  they 
took  themselves  to  concubines,  whom  they  could  change  or 
multiply,  and  they  foimd  themselves  undisturbed  in  that;  and 
so  they  rested,  till  God,  being  long  provoked  by  their  impurest 
iservices,  awakened  Christian  princes  and  priests  into  liberty 
and  holiness  and  reformation.  For  amongst  the  Canons  whidli 
are  called  Apostolical,  the  sixth  severely  forbids  the  bishops 
or  priests  upon  pretence  of  religion  to  put  away  their  wives ; 
according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  What  God  hath  joined, 
let  no  man  put  asunder ;"  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  De- 
fraud not  one  another,  unless  it  be  by  consent,  and  for  a  time.'' 
And  therefore  the  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  orders  to 
dissolve  marriage,  and  commands  priests,  which  were  before 
married,  to  depart  from  their  wives, — ^speaks  and  does  against 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  against  the  decrees 
df  councils,  and  die  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  express 
laws  of  Jesms  Christ.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  those  in 
Mantuan. 

Tutius  esse  vblunt,  qua  lex  divina  sinebat, 
Isse  via,  vetemmque  sequi  vestigia  patrum, 
Quoram  vita  fuit  melior  cum  conjuge,  quam  nunc 
Nostra  sit,  exdusis  thalamis  et  conjugis  usu : 

"  The  old  primitives  and  holy  bishops  and  priests  in  the  first 
ages  lived  better  with  their  wives,  than  now-a-days  they  do 
without  them;  and  therefore  it  were  better  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  to  which  we  are  pointed 
by  the  law  of  God." 

24.  One  thing  I  am  to  add,  which  is  of  material  considera- 
tion. For  every  one  observes  in  the  story  of  the  church, 
that  even  then,  when  they  did  permit  the  bishops  and  priests 

o  Matt.  Paris  Hist  Anglor.  A.  D.  1125. 

p  ''O  bone  Calixte,  nunc  omnis  derus  odit  te: — Nam  olim  presbyteri  solent 
uxoribus  uti: — Id  praevertisti  quondam,  cum  papa  fuisti:— Ergo  tibi  festum  nun- 
quam  celebrabit  honestum/'  Sic  non  nimis  facunde,  sed  vere,  nimis  questus  est 
olim  non  nemo. 

<i  liib.  6*.  Hist  An'gl.  A.  D.970.  Vide  27*  q.  1.  cap.  ut  lex.  et  Clem.  cap.  literas 
dc  filiis  presbyter*  et  Innocent,  cap.  ut  clericorum.  de  vita  et  honestate  cleric. 
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to  live  with  their  wives  and  to  get  children,  yet  the  church 
did  even  then  forbid  bishops  or  priests  to  marry  after  their 
ordination;  and  therefore  many  suppose,  that  we  might  at 
least  comply  so  &r  with  the  Catholic  church,  according  as 
it  is  set  down  in  the  Constitutions  Apostolical  attributed  to 
St.  Clement';  '^  non  licere  autem  iis,  si  post  ordinationem 
sine  uxore  fiierint,  ad  nuptias  transire :  vel  si  uxores  habue«- 
rint,  cum  aliis  conjungi ;"  **  but  they  must  be  content  with 
her,  whom  they  had  at  the  time  of  their  ordination;  but,  after 
orders,  they  must  not  marry :"  and  Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene 
council  said,  that  ^  they  did  not  do  it,  and  left  it  as  supposed 
that  it  ought  not'  Of  this,  I  do  not  know  any  one,  that  has 
given  a  reason,  or  considered  it  apart  to  any  purpose;  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  useless  or  ui^leasant,  if  I  give  a  short 
account  of  it. 

25.  Hierefore  the  primitive  church  chose  her  priests 
and  bishops  commonly  of  great  age,  of  known  virtue  and 
holiness.  They  were  designed  to  a  public  and  dangerous 
employment,  for  some  whole  ages  they  were  under  persecu- 
tion, and  the  way  of  the  cross  was  a  great  deletory  to  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  therefore  they  might  the  ratlier  require  it  of 
them,  whom  in  these  dispositions  they  found  fit  to  be  taken 
into  an  employment,  which  would  require  a  whole  man,  all 
his  time  and  all  his  affections.  Now  if  we  consider,  that  the 
married  priests  and  bishops  were  commanded  to  retain  their 
wives,  and  the  unmarried  had  been  tried  to  be  of  a  known 
and  experienced  continence,  they  might,  with  much  reason 
and  great  advantages,  require  that  they  should  so  remain ; 
that  is,  they  might  ask  their  consent,  and  might  trust  their 
promise :  for  here  was  liberty,  and  but  little  danger.  The 
priests  were  few,  and  the  unmarried  much  fewer,  and  their 
age  commonly  such  as  was  past  danger,  and  the  public  affairs 
of  the  church  required  it,  and  the  men  were  willing ;  and  then 
all  was  right. 

26.  The  Greek  church,  and  generally  the  churches  of 
the  east,  did,  by  custom  and  tradition,  oblige  their  priests 
to  single  life,  if  in  that  state  they  were  ordained;  because 
they  took  care,  that,  if  they  could  not  contain,  they  should 
take  a  wife  before  their  orders,  immediately  if  they  pleased, 
and  then  enter  into  the  priesthood;  as  appears  frequently  in 

^  Lib.  6,  Const.  Apost.  cap.  17* 
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the  Greek  laws  and  canons,  and  particularly  in  the  third  novel 
constitution  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  So  that  this  was  but 
a  circiunstance  of  law,  introduced  for  that  which  they  ap- 
prehended to  be  decent ;  and  in  matters  of  decency,  opinion 
is  the  only  measure.  But  if  they  might  marry  immediately 
before  their  ordination,  and  live  with  their  wives, — ^then  it  is 
evident  they  did  not  believe,  that  either  the  offices  or  the  state 
of  marriage  were  against  the  offices  and  state  of  priesthood. 
And  this  is  affirmed  by  Cajetan":  "  Nee  ordo  in  quantum 
ordo,  nee  ordo  in  quantum  sacer,  est  impeditivus  matrimonii;" 
"  Neither  the  order  nor  the  appendant  holiness,"  that  is, 
neither  the  office  nor  its  decency,  "  is  impeded  by  holy  mar- 
riages." And  therefore  he  adds  "  that  it  can  never  be  proved 
by  reason  or  by  authority,  that  if  a  priest  does  contract 
marriage,  he  does  absolutely  sin ;  because  the  priesthood  does 
not  dissolve  the  marriage,  whether  contracted  after  or  be- 
fore ;"  "  stando  tantum  in  iis  qiiae  habemus  a  Christo  et 
apostolis,"  that  is,  "  if  we  keep  oiurselves  within  the  limits  of 
Christ's  commandments,  and  the  doctrine  apostolical."  And 
that  is  well  enough ;  for  if  any  church  or  all  churches  did 
otherwise,  the  custom  was  not  good,  for  many  reasons :  it 
did  dishonour  to  marriage;  it  made  it  to  be  secretly  sus- 
pected of  some  uncleanness;  it  gave  too  much  countenance 
to  heretics,  who  disparaged  it ;  it  made  a  snare  to  those,  who 
promised  continence  and  found  it  difficult  or  impossible ;  and 
at  last  it  came  to  an  intolerable  mischief  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  brought  in  divorces,  which  God  hates,  for  they  teach 
that  orders  do  dissolve  marriage,  and  that,  which  Christ  per- 
mitted only  in  the  case  of  adultery,  they  command  in  die  case 
of  ordination. 

27.  But  because  there  are  some  persuasions  that  will 
not  be  moved,  unless  they  be  shown  some  precedents  and 
practices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  will  always  suspect  it 
to  be  ill  for  the  superior  clergy  to  marry  after  ordination, 
unless  you  can  tell  them  that  some  good  men  did  so  before 
them,  for  they  rely  more  upon  example  than  upon  rule; — 
therefore  I  shall  represent,  that,  although  the  ancient  canons 
and  practices  did  generally  enjoin  their  clergy  not  to  marry 
after  orders  (before  orders  they  might),  yet  this  thing  did  not 
prevail,  but  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  good  men  and  or- 

s  In  quodlib.  contr.  Lutherum. 
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Jerly,  did,  after  ordination,  use  their  liberty,  as  they  found  it 
necessary  or  expedient.  This  I  have  abready  remarked  in  the 
case  of  deacons,  who  are  permitted  by  the  council  of  Ancyra ' 
to  marry  after  ordination,  if,  at  their  ordination,  they  will 
not  profess  continence.  But  bishops  and  priests  did  so  too : 
which  is  plainly  gathered  from  those  words  of  St.  Athanasius 
to  Dracontius,  who  refused  to  be  made  bishop  because  he 
impertinently  thought  it  was  not  so  spiritual  a  state  as  that 
of  monks,  since  he  saw  the  bishops  married  men  and  full  of 
secular  affairs;  St.  Athanasius  answered  him,  that  he  might 
be  bishop  for  all  that,  and  keep  on  his  way  as  he  was  before  : 
for  if  that  did  hinder  him,  he  let  him  know,  tliat  all  bishops 
did  not  enter  into  the  married  estate,  nor  all  monks  abstain : 
''  multi  quoque  ex  episcopis  matrimonia  non  inierunt :  mo- 
nachi  contra  liberorum  patres  facti  sunt ;"  ^'  many  bishops 
did  not  contract  marriages." — !^Jow  if  none  did,  his  answer 
to  Dracontius  had  been  more  full,  and  would  not  have  been 
omitted ;  but  therefore  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  his  time,  some 
did.  But  Cassiodore  ^  gives  an  instance  in  a  bishop  and 
martyr  that  took  a  wife  but  a  little  before  his  martyrdom, 
Eupsychius  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia.  "  In  illo  tempore  fe- 
runt  martyrio  vitam  finiiisse  Eupsychium  Csesariensem,  ducta 
nuper  uxore,  cum  adhuc  quasi  sponsus  esse  videretur."  He 
was  first  a  priest  in  Csesarea,  but  afterward  he  was  a  bishop ; 
and  so  he  is  called  by  St.  Athanasius  *,  who  mentions  Syl- 
vester and  Protogenes  bishops  of  Dacia,  and  Leontius  and 
Eupsychius  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Csesarea  was 
the  metropolis.  "  Tlus  Eupsychius,  having  newly  married  a 
wife, — ^while  he  was  yet  but  as  it  were  a  bridegroom,  gave  up 
his  life  in  martyrdom  for  Christ." — But  this  was  no  news  in 
the  Greek  church ;  for  Pope  Stephen  having  affirmed  that '  the 
Greek  priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  are  joined  in  mar- 
riage,' the  gloss  y  says,  "  multi  ex  hac  litera  dixerunt  quod  ori- 
entales  possunt  contrahere  in  sacris  ordinibus ; "  "  many  from 
these  words  have  affirmed,  that  the  easterlings  can  marry  in 
holy,  orders." — And  it  is  also  added  by  the  gloss  upon  the 
same  distinction,  that  "  the  Greeks,  in  their  ordinations,  do 
promise  continence  neither  explicitly  nor  tacitly : "  and  if 
that  be  true,  there  is  no  perad  vent  are,  but  very  many  of  them 

t  Cap.  10.  "  Tripart.  Hist  lib.  C.  cap,  14. 
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marry  after  their  consecrations.  But  because  the  Latin  law- 
yers and  canonists  are  none  of  the  best  historians,  we  may 
better-  inform  oursc^lves  in  this  particular  from  the  Greeks 
themselves:  amongst  whom  we  find,  that,  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  together  after  the  synod  in  TruUo,  the  Greek 
priests  had,  after  their  ordination,  two  years'  time  for  proba- 
tion, whether  they  could  bear  the  yoke  of  single  life :  and,  if 
they  could  not,  they  had  leave  to  marry.  For  although  the 
canons  in  TruUo  had  permitted  them  only  to  stay  with  the 
wives  they  had  married  before  orders,  and  commanded,  that 
they  should  take  none  after ; — ^yet  the  canon  prevailed  not ; 
but  the  contrary  custom,  of  two  years'  probation,  lasted  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo  VL,  as  appears  in  this  third  no- 
vel constitution  before  cited.  The  words  are  these ;  "  Con- 
suetudo  quae  in  praesenti  obtinet,  lis,  quibus  matrimonio  con- 
jiingi  in  animo  est,  concedit,  ut  antequam  uxorem  duxerint, 
sacerdotes  fieri  possint,  et  deinde  biennium  ad  perficiendam 
voluntatem  jungi  matrimonio  volenti  praestituit."  They  took 
their  orders  first,  and  then  had  two  years'  time  to  consider, 
whether  they  would  marry  or  no.  Now  this  being  the  custom 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  in  which  the  bishops,  because  of 
the  ordinations,  were  engaged,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  illegal 
or  irregular,  but  an  approved  custom  of  the  church ;  though, 
before  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  after  the  synod  in  Trullo, 
it  was  decreed  against  by  an  imperial  law.  What  became  of 
it  afterward,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire;  but  I 
find  contrary  relations  by  several  persons.  That  which  I 
moat  rely  upon,  is  the  relation  of  Erasmus,  who  in  his  Apo- 
logy against  the  Parisians,  says,  that  '  in  Venice  he  saw  a 
Greek  priest  marry  a  wife  : '  and  in  the  History  of  Johannes 
Magnus  I  find  these  words,  "  Wilhelmi  Cardinalis  prima  cura 
et  intentio  fuit  revocare  Suecos  et  Gothos  a  schismate  Grse- 
corum,  in  quod  presbyteri  et  sacerdotes,  ductis  publico  uxori- 
bus,  consensisse  videbantur ;  "  "  Cardinal  William  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  the  Swedes  and  Goths  from  the  schism  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  they  seemed  to  adhere,  when  their  priei^ts 
and  bishops  did  marry  wives  publicly."  By  which  it  appears 
the  Greeks  did  so,  since  the  others  by  so  doing  ccnnpUed 
with  them.  And  the  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  in  Sigis- 
mundus  Baro,  calls  it  ^a  great  error  and  sin  in  the  Roman 
church,  that  they  reject  the  priests,  who  marry  wives  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws.'  But  the  matter  is  not  great;  for  the  church 
might  do,  what  they  saw  cause  for. 

28.  But,  in   the  Latin  church,  it  will  be  harder  to  find 
examples  of  priests  marrying  after  orders.    Not  but  that  there 
were  very  many  that  did;  but  that  they  durst  not  be  known 
to  do  it.   But  yet  some  notices  we  have  even  of  this  also.    For 
Pope  Innocentius  II.  observed,  that  '  every  where  bishops, 
and  priests,  and  the  religious  professed,  did  marry  wives, 
after  they  have  purposed  the  contrary,'  and  by  a  decretal' 
restrains  it.     And  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  tells  ^  of  a  pre- . 
late  that  had  two  harlots;  but   (as  it  should  seem)   being 
weary  of  that  life,  he  prepared  matrimonial  tables  for  a  third : 
and  he  tells  ^  also  of  a  canon,  in  the  church  at  Paris,  who  did 
actually  contract  marriage ;  and  the  bishop  held  it  rate  and 
firm,  that  it  was  good  and  could  not  be  dissolved:  and  we 
find  that  ^neas  Sylvius  being  consulted  by  a  priest  that  was 
in  the  snare,  he  advised  ^  him  actually  to  take   a  wife   and 
marry.     For  what  should  hinder?     Tlie   law  of  the  church 
was  an  evil  law,  made  by  an  authority  violent  and  usurped^ 
insujBScient  as  to  that  charge ;  it  was  not  a  law  of  God^ — it 
was  i^ainst  the  rights  and  against  the  necessities  of  nature, 
— it  was  unnatural  and  unreasonable, — it  was  not  for  edifi- 
cation of  the  church, — it  was  no  advantage  to  spiritual  life : 
it  is  a  law,  timt  is  Uierefore  against  public  honesty,  because 
it  did  openly  and    secretly   introduce    dishonesty; — ^it  had 
nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  law, — no  consideration  of 
human  frailty  nor  of  human  comforts, — ^it  was  neither  neces^ 
sary  nor  profitable  nor  innocent,«~»neither  fitted  to  time  nor 
place  nor  person :  it  was  not  accepted  by  them,  that  could  not 
bear  it ;  it  was  complained  of  by  them  that  could :  it  was  never 
admitted  in  the  east ;  it  wajs  fought  against  and  declaimed  and 
railed  at  in  the  west;  and,  at  last,  is  laid  aside  in  the  churches, 
especially  of  the  north,  as  the  most  intolerable  and  most  unrea- 
sonable tjrranny  in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured, 
that  upon  the  pretence  of  an  unseasonable  perfeetion,  so  much 
impurity  should  be  hreught  into  the  diurch,  and  so  many  souls 
ihrust  down  to  helL  And  therefore  when  the  Latin  priests  saw 
themselves  so  horribly  ensnared,  they  did  secretly  corrode  the 
net,  which  openly  they  durst  not  tear  in  pieces.   And  the  case 

»  17.  q.  1.  cap.  ut  lex.  ■  Epist.  200. 

^  Epist.  201.  <  Epist  321.  ad  Johan,  Fonteir. 
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is  clear.     Dominicus    Soto  a  observing  ^  that  the  church  did 
not,  for  a  long  time,   permit  priests  to  marry  after  orders, 
argues  thus :    "  The  church  admitted  married  men   to  be 
priests,  but  did  not  admit  priests  to  be  married  men,  meanr 
ing,  afterward:  which  thing,  saith  he,  relies  upon  no  other 
reason  but  this, — ^because  they  supposed  the  use  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed to  be  inconsistent  with  the  office  and  dignity  of  a 
priest  or  bishop.     For  if  they  who  were  bishops  and  priests, 
might  use  marriage,  what  hinders  them  but  they  might,  after 
orders,  enter  upon  marriage?" — That  is  his  argument    To 
which  I  reply,  that  it  is  true,  the  church  which  was  *  semula 
continentiae,'  ^  desirous   to  promote   continence,'  did   set  it 
forward,  where  she  thought  she  might  with  safety ;  and  there- 
fore enjoined  «  her  priests,  which  anciently  could  not  be  or- 
dained till  they  were  almost  forty  years  of  age,  to  remain  in 
that  state   in  which   their   ordination  found   them :    though 
even  this  was  a  snare  also,  and  could  not  be  observed,  and 
was  not,  as  I  have  proved ;  yet  this  was  not  because  they  dis- 
approved the  conjugal  society;  for  besides  that  the  Scripture 
gives  it  a  title  of  honour,  and  calls  it  *  purity,' — ^it  was  also 
declared  to  be  ^  chastity'  in  the  Nicene  council,  who  did  there- 
fore leave  married  priests  and  bishops  to  the  use  of  it :  and 
they  who  spake  against  the  use  of  marriage  in   priests  and 
refused  to  pray  with  married  priests,  were  anathematized  in 
the  council   of  Gangra.     And  it  is  evident  that  those,  who 
were  admitted  in  the  state  of  marriage  to   holy  orders,  did 
itai^Qiroieh,  <  beget  children.'     St.  Gregory  ^  the  Divine   tells 
it  of  his  father  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

TlaTrif  CM  K(ffai^\  vtiarv  cJ  ^/X<rotT«i 
OSxat  Tocrouroy  Ix/ii jtx^T0i}xaf  /8/by, 

That  he  said  ^  he  had  been  in  holy  orders  longer  than  the  age 
of  his  son; '  and  yet  he  had  also  a  younger  son  than  this  Gre- 
gory ;  for  Caesarius  was  his  younger  brother.  Baronius  con- 
tends fiercely  against  this  instance  to  convince  the  son  of  a 
poetical  fiction,  or  an  hyperbole,  or  some  other  civil  word 
for  a  lie.  But  let  it  be  as  it  was ;  yet  the  thing  itself  was 
infinitely  evident ;  for,  as  Fabianus  said,  ^^  Bishops  and  priests 

'  Lib.  7*  de  Just,  et  jure,  q.  6.  art.  Q,  •  Justinian,  nov.  123.  cap.  13. 

'  Carm.  de  sua  vita. 
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did,  for  a  thousand  years  together  in  the  church,  live  with 
their  wives,  *  nulla  lege  prohibente,*  *  no  law  forbidding  it,' " 
that  is,  no  law  in  force ;  and  the  council  of  Constantinople 
decreed  ^,   ^<  Si  quis  prsesumpserit  contra  Apostolicos  Canones 
aliquos  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  privare  k  contactu  et 
communione  legalis  uxoris  suae,  deponatur :"  ^^  It  is  against 
the  Canons  Apostolical  to  forbid  a  priest  or  deacon  the  con- 
tact and  society  of  his  lawful  wife;  and  he  that  shaU  pre- 
sume to  do  it,  let  him  be  deposed." — Now  then  the  argu- 
ment of  Dominicus  a  Soto  is  very  good.      If  bishops  and 
priests   might  use  marriage,  what  hinders  them  from  con- 
tracting marriage  ?  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  thing,  there- 
fore no  inconsistency  with  orders.     Since  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  married  bishops  and  priests,  not  only  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  even  in  the  Latin,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  England,  where  they  kept  their  wives  in  despite  of  the 
pope  for  a  long  time,— did  retain  the  liberties  and  societies 
of  marriage ;   there    can  be  nothing  in  the  thing  that  can 
make  it  unfit  for  them  to  contract  marriages,  to  whom  it  is  fit 
to  use  them. 

29.  There  is  but  one  thing  more,  which  I  think  fit  to  be 
considered  in  this  affair,— and  that  is,  that  there  is  a  pretence 
of  a  vow  of  continence  annexed  to  holy  orders;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  bishops  and  priests  to  marry, 
-when  they  have  vowed  the  contrary,  this  indeed  concerns 
them  who  have  made  such  a  vow,  but  not  them  that  have 
not  But  who  made  it  necessary,  that  persons,  to  be  or- 
dained, should  make  such  a  vow?  even  they  only,  that  made 
laws  against  the  clergy's  marriage:  and  because  they  durst 
not  trust  the  laws  which  they  made,  they  took  order  that  men 
should  become  a  law  unto  themselves,  that  they  might  be 
ensnared  to  purpose.  This  vow  was  only  introduced  in  the 
[Latin  churdi  ^  and  enjoined  to  all  her  clergy :  enjoined,  I 
say,  against  the  nature  of  a  vow ;  which,  if  it  be  not  volim« 
tary,  is  no  vow ;  which  includes  desire  in  its  very  name  and 
nature.  But  orders  do  not  include  this  vow  in  dieir  nature, 
and  it  were  intolerable  that  men  should  be  forced  from  their 
wives  against  both  their  wills ;  that  is  a  persecution,  not  an 
ordination :  and  it  is  so  &t  from  being  for  the  advantage  of 

8  Habetor  1.  dist  3.  cap.  Quoniam. 

^  Alexand.  III.  cap.  San^  de  Cler.  Conjiig.  Vide  Cajetaa.  opus,  torn.  1.  tract.  27 « 
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the  church,  that  it  is  expressly  against  a  commandment  of 
God,  that  ^  what  he  hath  joined,  any  man  should  separate :' 
and  yet  we  find  many,  in  the  primitive  churches,  by  force 
made  priests  and  bishops  against  their  wiUs.  St.  Austin  was 
taken  at  Tagoast,  and  miade  priest  whether  he  would  or  no, 
but  he  was  not  married :  but  another  good  man  was, — Pini- 
anus,  the  husband  of  M elania,  was  ordained  against  his  will 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife.  Paulinianus,  the  brother  of  St.  Je* 
rome,  was  first  made  deacon  by  Epiphanius,  and  then  made 
priest,  and  they  were  forced  to  stop  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
not  deny  it.  And  can  it  be  thought,  that  these  men  did,  in 
this  violence,  make  a  vow  of  single  life?  or  ♦can  these  be 
fitting  circumstances  for  a  vow  ?  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
the  particulars  of  this :  because  if  they  should  make  such  a 
vow,  yet  if  they  found  it  to  be  a  snare,  and  impossible  to  be 
kept,  they  had  not  only  leave,  but  a  necessity,  to  break  it. 
If  the  vow  was  constrained  and  proved  impossible,  it  was 
the  less  sin  in  the  taking,  and  none  in  the  breach  of  it  But 
if  it  was  voluntary,  it  was  rash,  unless  they  had  been  sure 
the  thing  had  been  in  their  power ;  and  then  if  it  proves  not 
to  be  so,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  breach,  but  in  the  under- 
taking. ^^Quod  si  perseverare  nolunt  vel  non  possunt,  me- 
lius est  ut  nubant,  quam  ut  in  ignem  deKciis  suis  cadant; 
certe  nullum  fratribus  aut  sororibus  scandalum  fiiciant :"  so 
St  Cyprian  i  advises  the  professed  virgins;  '^  If  they  will  not, 
or  cannot  persevere, — it  is  better  that  they  marry,  than  &11 
into  the  fire  and  into  burning ;  only  let  them  give  no  scan- 
dal ;'* — ^meaning,  by  their  unchaste  Uves.  And  Epiphanius  ^ 
expressly;  ^'Melius  est  lapsum  a  cursu  palam  sibi  uxorem 
^cdpere  secundum  leges ;"  If  a  man  have  undertaken  a  iGfad 
too  heavy,  and  falls  with  it,  it  is  better  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
openly  to  take  a  wife.  The  same  counsel  is  given  by  St.  Je- 
rome l,  by  St.  Austin  "*,  and  by  Alfonsus  Virvisius  '^,  a  divine 
of  the  Roman  church.  To  which  I  shall  add  nothing  of  my 
own  but  this, — that  if  the .  holy  vow  of  marriage,  appointed 
and  confirmed  and  accepted  by  God,  may  yet  be  dispensed 
with  and  annulled,  much  more  may  the  vow  of  virginity  and 
single  life.     If  the  adultery  of  the  wife  makes  the  husband's 

i  Lib.  1.  ep.  11.  k  Haeres.  60.  et  61. 

1  Epist.  ad  Demetrian.  m  j^ib.  de  Bono  Cdnjugal. 

n  Habetur.  dist.  27*  cap.  Quidam. 
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VOW  and  promise  to  be  void ;  much  more  may  Ms  own  adul- 
tery or  fornication  make  void  his  vow  of  single  life.  If,  for 
the  dishonour  of  hb  house,  and  the  introduction  of  bastards 
into  his  temporal  possessions,  he  is  absolved  from  his  vows  of 
wedlock,  which  God  certainly  did  approve  and  appoint; 
much  more  may  his  vow  be  null,  when  there  is  danger  or 
ruin  to  his  souL  A  man  may  lawfully  live  with  an  adul- 
terous wife ;  and  yet  he  may  choose,  and  his  vow  does  not 
oblige  him :  but  he  cannot  safely  live  with  burnings,  he  can- 
not lawfully  abide  in  fornication  and  undeanness.  For, 
"  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?*'— 

30.  It  were  not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical 
law  against  the  second  marriages  of  priests,  or  the  ordaining 
them,  who  have  married  the  second  time.  But  this  also, — re- 
lying upon  the  humour  of  men,  who  will  be  more  pure  than 
God,  and  more  righteous  llian  the  law  of  Christ,  and  more 
wise  than  the  Apostle,— it  may  be  determined  by  the  same 
considerations.  The  law  is  a  snare;  it  is  in  an  incompe- 
tent matter :  it  is  a  restraint  of  that  liberty  which  Christ  hath 
left;  it  cannot  be  fitted  to  time  and  place,  and  yet  remain  a 
law :  because  there  are  so  many  necessities  to  be  served,  and 
so  many  fitvourable  cases  to  be  considered,  that  the  excep- 
tions may  be  more  than  the  rule.  It  may  also  be  considered 
that  to  nmke  second  marriages  a  cause  of  irregularity,  or  in- 
capacity of  receiving  holy  orders,  is  nothing  but  a  secret  ac- 
cusation and  an  open  reproach  to  marriage ;  that  it  was  not 
of  use  and  avail  in  the  primitive  church, — Tertullian  ^  wit- 
nessing, ^^  apud  vos  digami  ubique  preesident,"  ^*  in  the  Catho- 
lic church,  bishops,  twice  married,  do  every  where  govern ;" 
that  Cauterius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  was  twice  married ;  that  St. 
JeromeP  affirms  that  all  the  world  was  full  of  such  ordinations, 
not  only  of  deacons  and  priests,  but  of  bishops ;  and  that  he 
could  reckon  so  many  as  would  excel  the  number  of  bishops 
convened  in  the  council  of  Ariminum;  that  St.  Austin  had 
fornicated  with  two  several  women,  and  yet  he  was  made 
priest  and  bishop,  for  all  that;  and  to  deny  that  to  holy  mar- 
riages, which  is  not  denied  to  unholy  fornications,  will  be  a 
doctrine  unfit  for  the  honour  of  Christian  ^  schools ;  that  the 

o  De  Monogam.  P  Epist  ad  Ocean. 

q  Olona  in  dist  34.  can.  Fratenutas  banc  rem  exhomiit.  Ecce  causus,  ubi  plus 
juris  habet  luxuria  quam  castitas :  quia  castus  repeUeretur,  si  contraxisset  cum  secun. 
cU ;  sed  fornicator  non.  Vide  etiam  S.  Aug.  epist.  64.  In  locum  apost.  1  Tim.  ill. 
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second  marriage  is  as  holy  as  tlie  first:  that  it  may  be  a» 
necessary  and  as  useful ;  that  it  is  always  as  lawful ;  that  the 
canon  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,"  is  intended  against  plurality  of  wives  at  once, 
and  marrying  after  divorces,  both  which  were  usual  amongst 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  could  not  first  be 
taken  away  from  the  new-converted  Christians ;  that  it  was 
so  expounded  by  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret',  St.  Jerome, 
and  divers  others,  but  especially  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  that 
not  only,  the  first  marriages  are  blessed  by  God,  but  the  se- 
cond and  third,  as  St  Austin  observes ;  that  St.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  affirmed,  that  ^^ya/xia  [j^erd  £ifoiyy£)\iav  ira^d^op^v 
au  Sid  rijy.  a-vvdfsiav,  d\\d  Aa.  ro  ^sSSog,  «  digamy,  after  a 
vow  to  the  contrary,  is  an  irregularity,  not  for  the  contract 
and  CQujunction,  but  for  the  lie ;"  that  the  church  of  Rome 
does,  without  scruple,  frequently  ordain  them,  that  have  been 
twice  married,  if  they  will  pay  the  price  appointed  in  the 
chancery-tax,  as  is  witnessed  by  one  that  knew  very  well; 
that  if  the  Apostle  had  forbidden  it  by  a  canon,  yet  that 
canon  did  no  more  oblige  the  descending  ages  of  the  church 
than  the  other  canons  which  we  see  broken  in  every  church, 
according  to  their  re^on  or  their  liberty ;  that  in  the  primi- 
tive church  they  were  not  very  solicitous  about  the  afiairs 
of  marriage,  because  they  supposed  « the  end  of  all  things 
was  at  hand:'  « «  Crescite  et  multiplicamini'  evacuavit  extre- 
mitas  temporis*;"  that  it  was  a  blot  in  the  face  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  they  would  not  bless  second  marriages ;  that 
it  was  most  rationally  and  elegantly  complained  of  by  St. 
Bernard  t ;  that  second  marriages  are  not  a  sign  of  inconti- 
nence but  the  cure,  or  if  they  were  a  sign  of  an  incontinent 
body,  they  are  a  sure  sign  of  a  continent  mind,  that  will,  at 
no.  hand,  admit  any  uncleanness ;  that  a  great  liberty  per- 
mitted is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  before  a  little  prevari- 
cation of  a  divine  law,  and  therefore*  that  second  marriages 
are  to  be  permitted  to  the  clergy,  rather'than  evil  thoughts, 
or  the  circles  of  an  inward  fire;  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  ordination  of  persons,  after  the  second  marriages,  did 
rely  upon  the  opinions  of  holiness,  that  was  in  the  ecclesi- 
^tical  order  above  the  lay  purity,  and  the  unholiness  of  mar- 

r  Ad  Ocean,  torn.  2.  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  Spalat.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  n.  76. 
»  TertuU.  ubi  supra.  t  genn.  66.  in  Cantica. 
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riage  in  respect  of  single  life;  that  in  whatsoever  sense  the 
former  can  be  true,  yet  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  Montanism, 
and  a  product  of  the  heresy  of  Tatianus ;  that  Theodoret  did 
ordain  Irenseus,  that  was  twice  married;  that  he  defends  the 
fact  by  the  consent  and  sufirages  of  the  bishops  of  Phcenicia, 
and  says  that  he  insisted  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors, 
and  produces  for  his  precedent,  Alexander  of  Constantinople, 
Acacius  of  Berea,  and  Praylus  of  Csesarea,  who  ordained 
Domnus  after  his  second  jnarriage ;  that  the  chief  of  the 
diocess  of  Pontus  did  so,  and  all  the  bishops  of  Palestine; 
that  they  accounted  it  holy  according  to  the  opinion  and 
doctrine  of  their  nation,  for  so  we  read  in  Maimonides " : 
**  Although  a  man  have  fulfilled  the  precept  concerning  the 
multiplication  of  mankind,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  sayings  of  the  scribes,  that  no  man  should  cease  from  the 
multiplication  of  his  kind,  so  long  as  he  can  well  continue  it ; 
for  whosoever  shall  add  a  soul  to  Israel,  is  like  him  that 
buildeth  up  the  world.  And  it  is  moreover  in  the  sayings  of 
the  wise  men,  that  a  man  should  not  keep  a  house  without  a 
wife,  lest  he  be  provoked  by  lust."  It  may  also  be  considered 
that  he  that  burns,  had  better  marry,  though  he  hath  been 
already  married,  and  though  he  be  a  bishop ;  that  the  virgin 
or  widow  estate  is  no  where  commanded,  but  that  in  some 
cases  marriage  is,  as  in  that  of  burning ;  that,  in  Scripture, 
no  chastity  or  continence  is  required  of  a  bislfop  but  the 
matrimonial;  that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful  was 
married  again  after  tlie  death  of  Sarah ;  that  Saint  Joseph, 
the  supposed  father  of  our  blessed  Lord,  was,  by  the  ancients, 
said  to  be  twice  married ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  confessed  that 
the  forbidding  second  marriages  to  the  clergy,  and  refusing 
to  ordain  such  as  have  been  twice  married,  is  neither  of  the 
law  of  nature,  nor  any  article  of  faith,  nor  any  necessity  of 
the  sacrament ;  it  is  only  a  constitution  of  the  church,  which 
as  the  Pope  binds  on,  so  he  may  take  off  as  he  please,  as  is 
affirmed  by  Aquinas*,  Durandus^,  Crabriel  Vasquez*,  and 
others :  and  therefore  this  law  also  ought  to  be  cancelled ; 
but  if  it  be  not  annulled  by  expresiS  revocation,  it  is  unjust, 
and  unreasonable,  and  unnecessary,  and  a  snare  to  consciences, 

"  Ilalach  Ishoth.  cap.  15.  *  QuodL  4.  art.  13. 

y  In  sent  4.  dist.  27.  q.  4.  '  In  3.  part.  torn.  3.  (lisp.  24.  cap,  5. 
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and  is  not  the  circumstance  of  a  thing  commanded,  but  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  therefore  is  no 
measure  or  proper  band  of  conscience;  but  to  us  it  is  an 
obligation  neither  in  conscience  nor  in  law.     But 

HaBC  ideo  volui  nostris  intexere  cfaartis, 

Ut  quodes  patres coeunt, 

Sint  memares,  magno  ad  leges  opus  esae  feiendas 
Ingenio,  miUtis  oculis,  exanune  xecto  *. 

I  have  given  these  instances  not  only  to  fix  the  conscience  in 
these  great  inquiries,  but  by  those  to  explicate  the  measures 
of  the  rule. 


Sect.  5.  Ofecdesiasiical  Laws  (^FoAth^  or  Articles  qfCof^ssion. 

RULE  XXI. 

T/ie  Cathdic  Church  is  a  Witness  of  Faith^  cmd  a  Record  of 
all  necessary  Truths ;  but  net  the  Mistress  and  Ruler  of 
our  Creed;  that  is,  cannot  make  any  Laws  of  Faiths 

1.  In  our  inquiries  of  &ith,  we  do  not  run  to  the  Catholic 
church  desiring  her  to  judge  our  questions :  for  she  can  never 
meet  together;  and  she  is  too  great  a  body  to  do  single  acts 
and  make  particular  sentences:  but  to  her  we  run  for  con- 
duct, by  inquiring  what  she  believes,  what  she  hath  received 
from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  So  that  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  resolved  into  Catholic  tradition.  What- 
soever can  be  made  to  appear  to  have  been,  by  the  apostles, 
taught  and  consigned  to  the  church,  that  is  a  law  of  faith. 
But  of  this  I  have  already  given  accounts^  The  Catholic 
church,  taking  in  the  apostolical,  that  is,  the  church  of  all 
ages,  is  a  witness  beyond  exception.  For  if  she  have  the 
Spirit  of  God,  if  she  love  truth,  and  if  she  do  not  consent  to 
deceive  herself,  she  cannot  be  deceived  in  giving  testimony 
concerning  matter  of  &ct  and  actual  tradition:  or  if  she 
could,  yet  we  are  excused  in  following  that  testimony,  be- 
cause we  have  no  better,  we  have  no  other.  Better  than  our 
best,  and  better  than  all  we  have,  we  cannot  be  obliged  to 

•  Mantuan.  ^  Lib.  2.  chap.  3.  rule  14. 
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use :  but  therefore  we  have  the  justice  and  tlie  goodness,  our 
own  necessity  and  the  veracity  of  God,  for  our  security,  that 
this  is  a  sure  way  for  us  to  walk  in.  But  then  when  this  is 
reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of  belief,  it  will  come  to  this 
only,  that  she  bears  witness  to  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are 
the  word  of  God ;  but  beyond  what  is  contained  in  Scripture, 
she  hath  no  article  of  faith. 

2.  The  consequent  of  this,  which  I  have  largely  proved 
and  explicated  in  the  place  above  cited,  is,  that  all  her  ser- 
mons and  all  her  explications  of  doctrines  must  be  by  that 
measure.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  Scripture,  it  is  that  which 
she  hath  received:  but  if  she  hath  not  received  it,  she  can-, 
not  make  a  doctrine,  nor  deliver  a  proposition  with  authority, 
nor  oblige  the  conscience. 

3.  But  this  rule,  if  it  be  understood  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  this  or  any  other  present  age,  will  not  signify  so 
much :  for  unless  the  tradition  be  delivered  in  a  constant 
succession  from  the  apostles,  the  church  is  not  a  certain  wit- 
ness, but  makes  herself  a  judge  of  truth;  which  she  can 
never  do,  but  by  relating  to  the  Scriptures,  by  showing  there 
it  is,  in  the  code  which  she  hath  received.  But  when  any 
doubt  does  arise  concerning  any  matter  of  belief,  the  Catho- 
lic church  hath  no  solemn  court  of  judicature  or  place  of 
resort,  where  a  single  person  may  go  for  determination.  And 
if  a  question  be  between  church  and  church,  as  between 
Rome  and  England,  the  question  is,  which  is  the  catholic 
church :  for  indeed  neither  of  them  is :  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  then  as  a  catholic  church  to  determine  the  question: 
as  when  the  head  and  the  belly,  the  mouth  and  the  arms,  fell 
out,  the  whole  body  could  not  be  judge  of  the  controversy ; 
but  if  they  had  had  a  rule,  thither  they  might  go  to  be 
guided.  And  if  it  be  asked,  who  shall  expound  the  rule, 
there  is  no  other  answer  to  be  given,  but  to  desire  men  to 
be  good  and  humble,  to  pray  to  God,  and  without  partiality 
to  desire  truth;  and  then  every  man  will  be  able  to  answer 
his  own  question.  For  if  the  rule  be  hard,  it  is  hard  to  them, 
that  are  not  willing  and  soft  and  compliant :  but  not  to  the 
gentle  and  the  humble,  to  them  that  follow  God  in  simplicity, 
and  whithersoever  he  will  lead  them. 

4.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  church  is  a  net, 
that  hath  in  it  fislies  good  and  bad ;  it  is  a  field  of  corn  and 
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tares ;  and  but  tliat  the  apostles  were  guided  by  an  infiedlibie 
Spirit,  tliere  could  have  been  no  certainty:  but  then  aftev 
them  there  was  no  more  to  be  looked  for ;  what  they  left 
we  were  to  use,  but  to  look  for  no  more.  For  the  catholic 
church  never  was,  since  the  apostles'  time,  without  erron 
By  catholic  church,  I  do  not  mean  the  right  beUeving  part 
of  the  church  (for  in  questions  of  faith  the  dispute  was  which 
was  the  right  believing  part) ;  but  I  mean  all  that  profess 
the  faith  of  Christ,  who,  when  they  are  divided,  will  never 
allow  the  opposite  party  to  be  their  judge:  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  God  should  appoint  one  to  be  the 
judge,  who  must  always  be  supposed  a  party,  and  will  never 
be  accepted  by  the  other,  unless  he  had  given  in&llibility  to 
that  one  part,  and  we  had  all  known  it.  To  the  apostles  he 
did,  and  they  were  the  fountains  of  tradition :  but  when  they 
were  gone,  the  only  way  that  was  left,  was  to  see  what  they 
left,  and  to  that  every  part  was  to  conform ;  but  neither  part 
was  judge,  except  only  for  themselves:,  and,  in  this,  every 
part  ought  to  be  trusted,  because  they  only  had  the  biggest 
concern  to  take  care,  that  they  be  not  deceived.  No  man  or 
company  of  men  was  charged  with  them  ;  every  government 
was  cliarged  with  its  own  care  and  conduct. 

5.  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  this,  because  it  can  be  of 
no  use  in  the  conduct  of  conscience.  Because  if  ever  there 
be  a  dispute  in  the  church,  there  is  no  catholic  church  to 
which  we  can  go :  and  if  we  call  that  the  catholic  church, 
which  is  the  greater  part,  that  may  deceive  us;  for,  in  the 
days  of  Elias,  almost  all  Israel  had  corrupted  himself;  and, 
in  the  time  of  the  Arians,  almost  all  the  world  was  Arian; 
and,  at  this  day,  a  very  great  part  of  the  catholic  church  is 
stained  with  the  horrible  errors  and  follies  of  Popery :  and, 
besides,  our  notices  are  so  little  and  narrow  of  the  belief  of 
Christendom,  our  intercourses  so  small,  our  relations  so  fialse, 
our  informations  so  partial,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
know  what  is  the  belief  of  the  major  part.  It  is  not  known 
at  this  day  by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  what  is 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  churches  in  the  marriage  of  their 
priests,  nor  what  is  their  doctrine  of  purgatory,  nor  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  appears  in  their  disputes 
and  contrary  narratives  of  these  particulars.  We  cannot  tell 
in  England,  at  this  day,  whether  the  Lutheran  churches  have 
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right  ordinations  and  perfect  succession  of  bishops  in  their 
churches.  I  have  endeavoured  very  much  to  inform  myself 
in  the  particular,  and  am  not  yet  arrived  to  any  certain  no- 
tice of  it.  This  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  major 
part  of  the  church  in  a  question,  will  signify  notliing  at  all 
as  to  our  conscience. 

6.  Especially,  if  to  this  we  add,  that  the  churches  have 
got  a  trick  of  empire,  and  imposing  tlieir  sometimes  false, 
and  always  unnecessary,  articles  upon  all  of  their  commu- 
nion ;  and  then  the  faith  of  the  church  will  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  and  principals :  and  then  their  belief 
will  be  like  a  rumour  spread  from  a  few  mouths  into  the  ears 
of  millions,  who,  though  they  all  tell  the  same  story,  yet  are 
no  more  credible  for  their  multitude,  than  the  first  reporters 
w^ere  for  their  authority.  Nay,  in  most  places,  men  dare  not 
speak  what  they  think,  and  dare  not  believe  what  they  find 
dangerous,  and  dare  not  inquire  into  what  they  dare  not  dis- 
believe, so  that  if  you  had  been  at  Trent  and  asked  the  fa- 
thers, it  would  have  signified  nothing:  for  whatever  their 
belief  was,  they  were  borne  down  by  the  congregations,  and 
the  congregations  by  the  legates,  and  the  legates  by  the 
pope,  and  tliat  is  the  Catholic  church. 

7.  It  remains,  therefore,  tliat  we  are  from  the  catholic 
church  to  expect  no  other  determination  of  our  questions, 
but  by  conveying  to  us  notice  of  the  doctrines  apostolicsd. 
And  this  is  often  and  largely  discoursed  and  taught  by 
St.  Irenaeus  %  by  St.  Clement  in  Eusebius^',  by  Tertullian% 
by  Origen  ^,  St  Cyprian  *^',  St.  Athanasius  \  St.  Basil ',  Epi- 
phanius  \  St.  Jerome  *,  St.  Austin  °%  and  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sis  ° :  what  they  could  derive  from  the  fountains  apostolical 
by  a  clear  channel  and  conduit,  that  was  first,  and  that  was 
true,  and  that  was  in  the  rule,  and  that  was  the  measure  of 
faith.  And,  therefore,  when,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  the 
epistle  of  Capreolus  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was  read  for  the 
establishment  of  antiquity,  and  the  reproof  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, aU  the  bishops  cried  out,  "  Hae  omnium  voces  sunt, 

e  Lib.  3.  cap.  40.  ct  lib.  5.  cap.  23.  lib.  4.  cap.  43.  et  63. 

<*  Lib.  3.  cap.  12.  *  De  Prsescript  et  contr.  Marcion.  lib.  4. 

'  In  Proceni.  lib.  L  irtp\  afyj,         t  £pist.  ad  Ponipd. 

^  Ad  Scrap,  de  Spir.  S.  }  Serni.  contr.  Sab.  et  Arium. 

^  Haeres.  3L  ^  Adv.  Lucifer. 

^^  Contr.  FauBt.  Manich.^lib.  II.  cap.  2.  *^  Cap.  antepenult. 
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hsec  omnes  dicimus,  hoc  Omnium  votum  est;"  ^*  This  was  the 
voice  of  them  all,  they  all  said  the  same  thing:"  and  what 
was  that  which  they  all  affirmed  ?  "  Nisi  ut  quod  erat  anti- 
quitus  traditum,  teneretur,  quod  adinventum  nuper,  explo- 
deretur,"  saith  Vincentius ;  "  That  what  is  ancient  and  at 
first  delivered,  that  should  be  held ;  that  which  is  lately  in- 
vented, should  be  exploded." — For  the  church  cannot  deter- 
mine questions  by  way  of  judgment  and  authority,  but  by 
way  of  attestation,  and  as  a  witness  only  of  the  doctrine 
apostolical.  There  is  nothing  else  necessary, '  and  nothing 
else  is  practicable. 


RULE  XXII. 


The  Decrees  of  general  Cimncils  are  of  great  Use  in  the  Con-  % 
duct  of  Conscience^  but  not  tlie  proper  Measure,  or  last 
Determination^  of  Matters  of  Belief 

L  I  BEFORE  ®  considered  councils,  as  they  had  acquired  an 
accidental  authority  by  the  veneration  of  their  age,  and  their 
advantage  of  having  been  held  in  the  elder  ages  of  the 
church :  now  I  consider  them  in  their  own  proper  and  imme- 
diate pretence.  I  then  considered  them  in  order  to  govern- 
ment, but  now  in  order  to  fiedth:  for  councils  ecclesiastical 
have  pretended  to  a  power  over  the  conscience,  so  as  to  re- 
quire both  the  obedience  of  the  will  and  the  obedience  of  the 
understanding.  Concerning  which  I  am  to  say,  that  nothing 
can  oblige  to  divine  fiedth  but  a  divine  authority:  to  which 
councils  can  no  more  pretend  for  being  general,  than  for  being 
provincial ;  and  to  which  great  assemblies  have  no  other  tide 
or  pretence  of  promise  than  the  private  congregations  of  the 
faithful,  who,  though  but  two  or  three,  yet  shall  be  assisted 
by  the  divine  presence.  But  general  councils  are  so  wholly  of 
human  institution,  that  though,  by  the  dictate  of  right  reason 
and  natural  wisdom  they  are  to  be  convened;  yet  to  make 
them  a  formal  judicatory,  and  to  give  them  a  legislative 
power,  or  a  dominion  and  magistery  in  faith,  tliere  are  so  many 
conditions  required  both  to  their  indiction  and  convention,  to 
their  constitution   and  integrity,  to   their   conduct  and  pro- 

o  Rule  14. 
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ceeding,  to  their  conclusion  and  determination)  that  men  are 
not,  to  this  day,  agreed  about  any  one  of  them ;  and  there* 
fore  they  cannot  be  a  legal  judicatory  obliging  any  but  them 
that  do  consent,  and  so  oblige  themselves. 

2.  But  yet  they  are  of  great  use  for  inquiry  and  consulta- 
tion :  and  ^erefore  Eiisebius  P,  speaking  of  Constantine  the 
emperor,  says  of  him,  <^  Concilium  generate  tanquam  Dei  exer* 
citum  instruens,  in  unum  locum  coegit."  A  general  council  is 
God's  army ;  and  being  a  representative  of  the  church  in  th^ 
same  degree,  as  it  is  general  and  rightly  called,  and  rightly 
ordered,  and  rightly  proceeding, — it  partakes  of  the  church's 
appellation :  it  is  * acies  ordinata,'  '  terrible  as  an.  army  with 
banners.'  Let  them  be  as  many  as  it  happens,  ^  in  the  mul- 
titude of  counsellors  there  is  safety ; '  that  is,  they  are  more 
likely  to  understand  truth  than  single  persons,  for  they  are 
not  so  soon  prejudiced  and  corrupted :  as  a  river  is  harder  to 
be  poisoned,  or  to  be  turned  aside,  than  a  pail  of  water  or  a 
dish  full;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  so  much  the  worse.  But  if  they 
proceed  rightly,  they  are  excellent  helps;  and  some  of 
them  have  done  great  good  to  the  diurch,  and  some  have 
done  great  mischief;  and  which  have,  ^d  which  have  not^ 
we  are  to  inquire  by  other  instruments:  so  that  we  are  to 
judge  «>ncerlg  thek  and  then  they  are  to  be  guides  to  us; 
that  is,  we  consider,  which  are  fittest  to  be  followed,  of  which 
we  judge  by  general  and  extrinsic  considerations,  and  then 
we  follow  them  in  the  particular  inquiry ;  that  is,  we  follow 
them,  because  we  think  they  followed  the  apostles,  and  were 
feitfaful  witnesses  of  thdr  doctrine.  Which  indeed  is  an  ex- 
cellent benefit,  wluch  we  may  receive  by  the  first  and  most 
ancient  councils,  which  were  n^ar  the  fountains.  They  could 
trace  ajl  the  new  pretences  up  to  their  original;  they  dis- 
cussed the  doctrines  in  their  provinces;  they  heard  what 
any  one  could  say:  they  carried  it  to  the  general  assembly; 
they  compared  it  with  the  tradition  and  doctrine  of  other 
churches ;  and  all  together  were  able  very  well  to  tell,  hqw 
the  apostles  had  taught  the  churches  of  their  foundation. 
And  because  the  four  first  general  councils  did,  or  are  sup« 
posed  to  have  done,  so,-— therefore  they  have  acquired  a 
great,  but  an  accidental  authority,  and  are  accepted  by  the 
most  part  of  Christendom,  and  made   into   human  laws  of 

P  Lib.  3>  de  Vita  Constant,  cap.  6. 
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faith,  and  the  measures  of  heresy.     Such  use  as  this  the  con- 
science can  make  of  the  ancient  councils ;  but  beyond  this, 
or  some  such  good  use  as  this,  the  conscience  is  at  no  hand 
obliged  to  follow  their  determinations,  as  the  sentence  of  a 
competent  judge,  but  as  of  an  authentic  witness,  when  it  can 
appear  or  be  credible,  that  it  can  be  so,  and  is  so.     And  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  St  Athanasius^i  affirmed  of  die  Ni- 
eene  council :  ^'  Siquidem  Niceena  synodus  non  temere  habita 
est,  ut  quae  habeat  gravissimos  usus  ut  legitimam  rationem." 
The  Nicene  synod  was  of  great  use.     They  met  about  the 
question  of  Easter  and  the  Arian  heresy.     "  Sed  in  negotio 
Paschatis  non  abhorruerunt  ab  istiusmodi  appendice.      Ibi 
enim  placuit  ut  adderetur,  '  Visum  est  ut  omnes  obtempera- 
rent.     De  fide  vero  non  scripserunt,  *  Visum  est;'    sed  ad 
istum  modum,    '  Credit  Catholica  ecdesia:'  et  statim  con- 
fessio  ipsa  credendi  adjuncta  est,   lit   ostenderent  earn  non 
esse  novam  sententiam,  sed  apostolicam,  et  quae  ipsi  scrip- 
dissent,  non  esse  sua  iiiventa,  sed  apostolorum  documenta:" 
*^  But  in  the  matter  of  Easter"  [because  it  was  a  ritual,  and 
the  circumstance  of  time,  and  the  unity  of  order]    "  they 
decreed,  that  every  one  should  obey.     But  in  the  matter  of 
faith,  they  did  not  write  so,  that  they  appointed  every  one  to 
obey ;  but  in  this  manner,  '  The  Catholic  church  believes ;' 
and  then  they  adjoined  the  confession  of  faith,  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  new,  but  that  it  was  slpostolical,  it  was 
that  which  they  wrote,  but  nothing  of  a  later  birth."     To  any 
other  purpose  neither  the  council  of  Nice  nor  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  is  of  any  use  or  authority ;  save  only  it  is  the  sen- 
tence of  so  many  men,  and  is  to  be  received  according  to  die 
credibility  of  the  men,  or  the  reasonableness  of  the  article. 

3.  But  then  let  it  be  considered,  to  what  the  aut)iority  of 
a  council  will  amount  according  to  the  sentence  of  most  men. 
The  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  (a  few  only  excepted)  say, 
that  ^  a  council,  if  it  be  not  confirmed  by  the  pope,  hath  no 
authority.'  Upon  this  account,  if  they  say  true,  every  council 
is  fallible,  and  therefore  no  rule  or  guide  of  faith  :  for  unless 
it  can  be  deceived,  why  should  it  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  ?  and  if  it  can  be  deceived,  it  cannot  bind, 
because  it  cannot  secure  the  conscience.  But  the  others 
that  arc  not  of  the  Roman  party,  say,  '  A  council  is  then  not 

1  Dc  Synod. 
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deceived,  when  it  delivers  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  aiid  speaks  consonantly  to  Scriptures:  and  if  a 
^gle  doctor  does  so,  he  is  to  be  believed*'  What  then? 
where  is  the  difference  ?  this  only  is  it,  that  it  is  more  likely 
a  council  shall  find  out  the  truth,  and  report  the  tradition ;— - 
and  if  we  be  to  choose  our  &ith  by  ^ess  and  probability,  a 
council  is  better  than  a  single  doctor,  by  so  mudi  as  there 
are  many  more  than  one  doctor  in  it  But  this  will  only 
serve  the  turn,  till  men  are  willing,  or  at  leisure  to  inquire : 
this  only  excepted;  because  few  men  can  judge,  and  most 
men  are  ruled  by  others,  all  such  persons  can  have  nothing 
better  to  rule  and  determine  them  than  a  general  council: 
but  then  it  is  an  argument  of  reason,  and  not  of  authority ; 
it  is  not  because  they  are  bound,  but  because  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable in  their  circumstances. 

4.  I  should  here  have  considered  of  what  authority  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  conduct  of  conscience.  But  because  I  find  only  the 
same  use  of  them  as  of  other  learned  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  save  only  in  those  things,  where  they  are  witnesses 
of  the  apostolical  doctrines,  to  which  they  best  can  give  tes- 
timony who  are  the  most  ancient,  and  because  themselves 
disclaim  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  call  to  be 
tried  by  the  word  of  God; — I  had  rather  this  thing  should  be 
read  in  others'  than  in  myself:  because  it  is  matter  of  envy 
and  reproach  to  tell  why  they  cannot  be  relied  upon :  and  to 
add  more  reputation  to  that  authority  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  many  intervening  causes,  by  reason,  and  by  un- 
reasonableness, would  be  matter  of  danger,  ai^d  sometimes 
the  causes  of  error,  and  very  often  of  a  deceitful  confidence. 
But  who  please,  may  see  this  uncertainly  disputed,  and 
never  concluded  to  any  certainty  by  Cajetan'  on  one  side, 
and  Melchior  Canus  on  the  other.  He  may  also  consider 
the  saying  of  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  S  that  he  preferred  the 
sentence  of  one  pope  before  a  thousand  Jeromes,  and 
a  thousand  Austins  and  Gregories ;  and  that  every  side 
declines  their  arbitration,  when  they  speak  against  them ; 

'  S.  August,  epist  48.  et.  111.  Vide  Oratian.  dist.  9.  Cyril.  Hier.  Catech.  4. 
S.  Jerome,  ep.  19.  et  ^6, 

•  I^fat.  in  comment,  de  lods  com.  lib.  7.  cap.  3.  cond.  3,  4. 
t  Condon,  in  epist.  ad  Rom.  cap.  14.  p.  60& 
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by  which  it  appears,  that  no  side  supposes  themselves  to  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  follow  them. 

5.  But  the  best  use  of  them  is  that  which  the  church  of 
flngland  hath  described  in  one  of  her  andent  canons,  that 
her  bishops  and  priests  should  teach  nothing  ^<  nisi  quod  ex 
doctrina  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  veteres  patres  et  ecclesise 
episcopi  collegerint :"  <<  but  what  the  fathers  and  andent 
bishops  of  the  church  have  gathered  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;''  which  canon  gives  a  very- 
good  answer  to  this  inquiry,  if  we  should  enter  into  it  For 
it  declares  that  the  fitthers  are  so  far  to  be  followed  as  they 
follow  Scripture,  and  that  their  writings  are  of  great  use  for 
the  reproof  of  new  doctrines :  and  certainly  if  preachers 
were  confined  to  this  measure,  possibly  we  might  miss  some 
truths,  which  now,  it  may  be,  we  find ;  but  it  is  certain  we 
should  escape  very  many  errors.  For  the  rest,  I  refer  my 
reader  to  the  archbishop  oJF  Spalatou,  to  Rivet  >,  to  Daniel 
Tossanus  y,  to  Gregory  de  Valentia ',  to  bishop  Morton  a,  and 
to  Dr.  Whitakerb.  In  this  whole  affair  the  conscience  is  at 
liberty,  and  therefore  I  am  here  to  inquire  no  further. 


.     RULE  XXIII. 

Subscription  to  Articles  and  Forms*qf  Confession  in  any  par^ 
tictdar  Churchy  is  TchoUy  of  political  Consideration. 

1.  When  forms  of  confession  are  made,  and  public  articles 
established,  it  is  of  great  concernment  not  only  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  government,  but  to  die  unity  and  peace  of  that 
Christian  community,  drnt  they  be  not  publicly  opposed. 
To  this  purpose  we  find  so  many  subscriptions  to  the  decrees 
g!  councils,  by  princes  and  pi'elates,  and  priests  and  deacons, 
by  prefects  of  dties,  and  governors  of  countries ;  it  was  an 
instrument  of  unity  and  peace,  a  declaration  of  their  consent, 
arid  at  no  hand  to  be  approved^  unless  it  be  in  a  feise  arlade, 
or  with  tyranny  to  consdences,  or  to  maintain  a  faction. 


"  De  Rep.  Ecdes.  lib.  7*  cap.  6. 
y  Synopsis  de  Legendis  Patiibus. 
*  Catholic  Apology. 


X  Prolegomena  to  his  Griticus  Saeer. 

*  Analyos  Fidd. 

b  De  Seripc  Auetoiitat& 
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But  that  which  the  government  looks  after,  is,  that  no  new 
religions  be  introduced  to  the  public  disturbance ;  of  which 
the  Romans  were  so  impatient^  that  they  put  to  death  ^  a 
noble  lady,  "  Pomponia  Grsedna,  utpote  novae  cujusdam  re- 
ligionis  ream,"  saith  Tacitus,  "  as  being  guilty  of  a  new  reli- 
gion."    Now  to  prevent  this,  subscription  is  invented,  that 
is,  an  attestation  of  our  consent;  which  if  it  be  reqmred  by 
the  supreme  authority,  it  may  be  exacted  in  order  to  peace 
and  unity ;  and  Tacitus  d  tells  that  Assidius  Menila  was  de- 
graded from  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  because  he  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  laws  of  Augustus.      This  is  the  same  case ; 
for  subscription  serves  no  other  end,  but  that  which  is  neces- 
sary in  government     We  find  in  Polydore  Vii^l  e,  that  the 
ancient  kings  of  England,  at  their  inauguradon,  ^^silieem 
tenebant  juraturi  per  Jovem,  se  religionem  et  ritus  patrios 
retenturos,   hsec  verba  loquentes,   ^  si  sciens  fisdlo,  tunc  me 
diespiter,  salva  urbe  arceque,  bonis  omnibus  ejidat ;' "  ^^  they 
swore  by  Jupiter  that  they  would  keep  the  religion  and  their 
country  rites;    and    cursed   themselves,    if  they   did  not.'^ 
This  was  more  than   ecclesiastical    subscription  :    for  that 
bound  them  to  it  for  ever:  this  only  gives  witness  of  our 
present  consent,  but  according  to  its  design  and  purpose: 
for  the  future,  it  binds  us  only  to  the  conservation  of  peace 
and  amity. 

2.  For  though  it  may  be  very  fitting  to  subscribe  a  con- 
fession of  articles,  yet  it  may  be  very  unfit,  that  we  swear 
always  to  be  of  the  same  mind;  for  that  is  either  a  pro- 
fession of  infallibility  in  the  authority,  or  in  the  article,— -or 
else  a  direct  shutting  our  heart  against  all  farther  clarity  and 
manifestations  of  the  truths  of  God.  And  therefore  sub- 
scr^>tion  ought  to  be  so  intended,  that  he  who  hath  sub- 
scribed, may  not  perceive  himself  taken  in  a  snare.  But  yet 
he  that  subscribes,  must  do  it  to  those  purposes  and  in  that 
sense  and  signification  of  thingd,  which  the  supreme  power 

9  Tadttts  does  not  ny,  tbat  Pomponia  was  fiut  to  death :  but  that  her  husband 
and  xeUtions  sat  in  judgment  on  her  conduct ;  and  pronounced  her  innocent.  She 
lived  to  a  great  age, — ''  Pomponia  Oraedna  intignis  femina,  Plautio  nupta,  ac. 
supezBtHionis  exteme  rea,  mariti  judido  permissa.  Isque,  prisco  instituto,  propin- 
quia  coram,  de  eapite  fiunaqae  conjugis  cognovit,  et  insontem  nuntiavit.  Longa 
hnic  PomponisB  astas  fuit.^*— AnnaL  ziiL  83.  Rupert!,  paig.  343.— (J.  R.  P.) 

^  *'*•  Assidium  Merulam,  quod  in  acta  D.  Augtisti  non  juravetat,  albo  senatoiio 
erasiu**  Annal.  iv.  42.  Ruperai,  pag.  205. 

e  De  Rerum  inventor,  lib.  4.  cap.  12. 
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intends  in  his  commanding  it;  that  is,  at  least,  that  he  who 
subscribes,  does  actually  approve  the  articles  overwritten ; 
that  he  does,  at  tliat  time,  believe  them  to  be  such,  as  it  is 
said  they  are ;  true,  if  they  only  say  they  are  true :  useful,  if 
they  pretend  to  usefulness ;  necessary,  if  it  be  affirmed  that 
they  are  necessary.  For  if  the  subscriber  believes  not  this, 
he,  by  hypocrisy,  serves  the  ends  of  public  peace  and  his  own 
preferment. 

3.  But  this  whole  affair  is  to  be  conducted  with  some 
wariness,  lest  there  come  more  evil  by  it  than  there  can  come 
good.  And  therefore,  although  when  articles  are  framed,  the 
sons  of  the  church  ought  to  subscribe  them  for  public  peace, 
in  case  they  do  heartily  approve  them :  yet  such  articles  ought 
not  to  be  made  and  imposed,  unless  they  of  themselves  be 
necessary,  and  plain  by  a  divine  commandment.  And  this 
was  the  advice  of  Melancthon  * :  "  Ut  sit  igitur  discordi- 
arum  finis,  recte  facit  potestas  obligans  homines  ut  obtem- 
perent,  quando  alioqui  parere  est  necesse ;" — "  The  supreme 
power  may  then  command  men  to  subscribe  to  such  articles, 
which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe."  But  if  God 
have  not  commanded  us  to  believe  them,  no  human  power 
can  command  us  to  profess  them. 

4.  Beyond  what  is  necessary  or  very  useful,  unless  peace 
be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  article  and  its  esta- 
blishment, it  is  but  weakly  and  impertinently  concerned  in 
the  subscription.  For  if  the  peace  of  the  church  be  safe  with- 
out the  article,  how  can  it  be  concerned  in  the  consent  to  it 
and  profession  of  it,  excepting  only  by  an  accidental  and  a 
necessity  superinduced  by  themselves  and  their  own  impru- 
dent forwardness,  or  itch  of  empire  over  consciences  ?  If  an 
article  be  contested  publicly,  and  is  grown  into  parties  and 
fisustions,  and  these  &ctions  cannot  be  appeased  without  de- 
cision of  the  question,*^r-then  the  conformity  is  as  useful  to 
peace  as  the  sentence  and  determination  were ;  and  then  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  considered,  but  that  the  article  be  true, 
or  believed  to  be  so.  But  to  them  that  are  so  persuaded,  it 
is  necessary  they  obey,  if  they  be  required  to  subscribe ;  and 
the  supreme  power  hath  authority  to  require  it,  because  it  is 
one  of  their  greatest  duties,  to  govern  and  to  rule  in  peace. 
But  these  things  can  seldom  happen  thus  without  our  own 

'  In  epiat.  et  oonsiliiB  thedogids. 
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fault :  but  when  they  do,  there  is  inconvenience  on  all  sides ; 
but  that  which  is  least,  must  be  chosen. 

5.  When  articles  are  established  without  necessity,  sub- 
•scription  must  be  required  without  tyranny  and  imperious^ 
ness.  That  is,  it  must  be  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
to  profess  or  not  to  profess  that  doctrine.  The  reason  is 
plain.  In  things,  not  certain  in  themselves,  no  man  can  give 
a  law  to  the  conscience,  because  all  such  laws  must  clearly 
be  divine  commandments:  but  if  the  conscience  cannot  be 
bound  to  the  article,  and  the  profession  serves  no  necessary 
«nd  of  the  commonwealth,  then  Grod  does  not  bind,  and  man 
cannot:  and  therefore,  to  bring  evil  upon  men  that  do  not 
believe  the  article,  and  dare  not  profess  to  believe  wliat  they 
do  not,  is  injustice  and  oppression,  it  is  a  law  of  iniquity ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  obligatory  to  conscience,  and  no  hu- 
man authority  is  sufficient  for  die  sanction  and  imposition. 
Socrates  ^  was  wont  to  say,  '^  Sacramentum  oblatum  duabus 
de  causis  fide  firmandum :  vel  ut  teipsum  a  turpi  suspicione 
liberes,  vel  ut  amicos  ex  magnis  periculis  eripias :"  '^  When 
you  are  required  to  give  &ith  and  security  by  a  sacrament, 
oath,  or  subscription,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  you  must 
not  refuse:  when  thou  thyself  art  suspected,  and  canst  no 
otlierwise  purge  thyself;  and  when  any  of  thy  relations  are  in 
danger,  that  is,  when  it  is  for  good  to  thyself  or  thy  friends." 
But  when  there  is  no  necessity  of  faith,  and  no  public  need 
to  be  served, — the  causes  that,  besides  these,  enjoin  sub- 
scription, are  fond  persuasions,  and  indiscreet  zeal,  and 
usurped  empire  over  consciences :  in  which  cases  the  eccle* 
siastic  state  hath  no  power  to  give  commandments ;  and  if 
the  civil  state  does,  they  oblige  to  suffering  calamity,  but 
not  to  any  other  conformity,  and  then  it  is  a  direct  state  of 
persecution. 

6.  Upon  the  account  of  this  rule  it  hath  been  of  late  in* 
quired,  whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  subscribe 
what  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  giving  his  liand  to  pub- 
lic peace,  and  keeping  his  conscience  for  God. 

7.  But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy,  if  subscription  does 
signify  approbation ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  a 
denying  to  confess  with  the  mouth  what  we  believe  with  the 
heart.     But  if  subscription  were  no  more  than  the  ofi^e  of 

'  Apud  Stobaeum. 
VOL.  XIV.  M 
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the  clerk  of  the  signet  or  of  acoundl,  who^  in  form  of  kw^ 
is  to  sign  all  the  acts  of  council,  then  the  consideration  were 
different.  For  he  that  is  a  public  officer,  and  interposes  the 
signature  of  the  court,  not  as  the  account  of  his  own  opinicm, 
but  as  a  formality  of  the  courts  all  the  world  looks  upon  it  as 
none  of  hk  personal  act,  but  as  a  solemnity  of  law,  oir  an  at- 
testation of  the  act  of  the  council.  But  in  subscription  to 
articles  of  confession,  or  censure  of  propositions  as  heretical, 
every  ecclesiastic  that  subscribes,  does  it  for  himself^  and 
not  for  the  court.  ^^  Lubens  et  ex  animo  subscripsi :"  that  is 
our  form  in  the  church  of  England.  ^^  Consendens  Sub- 
scripsi:" so  it  was  in  the  ancient  councils,  as  St.  Austin'' 
reports ;  '  I  consent  to  the  thing,  my  mind  goes  aloi^  with 
it*  But,  in  this  case,  the  whole  affair  is  piit  to  issue  in  this 
one  particular,  wliich  I  touched  upon  before.  If  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  superior  be  to  require  our  assent  to  be  testified 
by  subscription, — he  that  subscribes,  does  profess  his  assent; 
and,  whatever  he  thinks  himself,  it  is  the  intentioh  of  the  im- 
poser  that  qualifies  the  subscription.  St.  Austin  i  tells  of  a 
senator,  that,  upon  his  parole,  went  to  treat  for  his  ransom 
or  exdiange,  and  promised  to  return  to  them  again,  in  case 
he  could  not  effect  it.  But  he,  going  from  the  army,  pre- 
tended to  have  forgot  something,  and  came  back  presently^ 
knd  then  departed.  But  telling  his  i^ory  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate, and  pretending  himself  quit  of  his  promise^  because  he 
went  back  presently,  they  drav^  him  out.of  the  senate ;  because 
they  regarded  not  what  he  had  in  his  head,  but  that  which 
the  enemy  intended,  when  they  made  him  swear  to  return. 

8.  But  the  effect  of  these  considerations  will  be  this, 
that  no  particular  church  ought,  with  rigour,  to  reqiiure  sub- 
scriptions to  articles,  which  are  not  evidently  true,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  professed ;  because  in  the  division  of  hearts  tiiat 
is  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  some  good  men  may  dissent, 
and  then  either  they  shall  be  aiBicted,  or  be  tempted  to  hy- 
pocrisy: of  either  of  which  if  ecclesiastic  laws  be  guilty, 
they  are  not  for  edification,  they  are  neither  just  nor  pious, 
and  therefore  oblige  not. 

9.  But  if,  for  temporal  regards,  the  supreme  power  do  re- 
quire subscription,  those  temporal  regards  must  be  complied 
with,^  that  the  spiritual  interest  of  souls  and  truth  be  se- 

h  EpisL  124.  ad  Alipium.  '  Ubi  supra. 
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cured.  And  therefore  the  next  good  thing  io  the  not  impos- 
ing uncertain  and  unnecessary  articles  is,  that  great  regard 
be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done,  to  wise  and  peaceable  dis- 
senters. 

10.  And  at  last,  in  such  cases,  let  the  articles  be  made 
with  as  great  latitude  of  sense  as  they  can ;  and  so  that  sub- 
scriptions be  made  to  the  form  of  words,  let  the  subscribera 
tmderstand  them  in  what  sense  they  please,  which  the  truth 
of  God  will  suffer,  and  the  words  can  be  capable  of.  This 
is  the  last  remedy,  but  it  is  the  worst;  it  hath  in  it  some- 
thing of  craft,  but  very  little  of  ingenuity ;  and  if  it  can  serve 
the  ends  of  peace,  or  of  external  charity,  or  of  a  fimtastic 
concord,  yet  it  cannot  serve  the  ends  of  truth,  and  holiness, 
and  Christian  simplicity. 


CHAR  V. 


OF  LAWS  domestic:   or  the   power  which   fathers  of 

FAMILIES    HAVE    TO     BIND    THE    CONSCIENCES    OF    THEIR 
RELATIVES. 


RULE  I. 

Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Laws  a/ad  Commandments  of 
their  Parents  in  all  Things  domestical^  and  in  all  Actions 
personal  relating  to  the  Family y  or  done  tvithin  it. 

1.  The  word  of  the  commandment  is  nnD^  which  signifies 
*  to  be*  or  '  to  make  weighty  ;*  but  in  Piel  it  signifies  '  to  ho- 
nour,' that  is,  *  Honour  your  parents,'  and  do  not  lightly  ac- 
count of  them;  but  in  Leviticus**  the  word  is  »")%  ^ Fear 
thy  mother  and  thy  fiftther.'  They  signify  the  same  event  of 
things ;  for  a  reverential  fear  is  honour,  aqd  they  both  imply 
obedience.  And  there  are  three  great  endearmentB  of  this, 
which  make  it  necessary,  and  make  it  as  absolute  as  it  can 
be.  The  one  is,  that  our  parents  are  to  us  in  the  place  of 
God: 

k  xix.  3. 
M  2 
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said  the  Greek  comedy ;  **  Suppose  your  parents  to  be  to  you 
as  gods." — "  Hsec  enim  paternitas  est  nobis  sacramentum  et 
imago  divinse  paternitatis,  ut  discat  cor  humanum  in  eo  prin-* 
eipio  quod  videt,  quid  debeat  illi  prindpio  a  quo  est,  et  quod 
non  videt :"  **  For  the  father's  power  is  a  sacrament  and 
image  of  the  divine  paternity,  that  a  man  may  learn  by  the 
principle  of  his  being  which  he  sees,  what  he  owes  to  the 
principle  of  his  being  which  he  sees  notl :"  and  Hato  ™  says, 
•  There  is  no  image  by  which  we  can  worship  God  «o  well  as 
our  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  our  mothers.*  And  therefore  it 
is  impiety  to  dishonour  or  disobey  our  parents ;  and  it  is  piety, 
when  we  pay  our  duty  to  tliem.  The  same  word  signifies 
religion  to  God,  which  expresses  this  duty.  "  Parentes  non 
amare,  impietas  est ;  non  agnoscere,  insania  "•"  For  as  there 
are  two  great  crimes  which  we  commit  properly  against  God, 
impiety  or  irreligion,  and  atheism ;  so  there  are  these  two 
crimes  against  our  parents.  He  that  does  not  honour  and 
revere  them,  is  impious  or  irreligious ;  and  he  that  will  not 
acknowledge  them,  is  atheistical,  that  is,  like  the  atheists, 
he  denies  the  principle  of  his  beipg.  And  therefore  upoq 
that  of  Virgil, 

Hue,  Pater  O  Lensee,  veni 

Servius  ^  observes,  that  the  heathens  called  all  their  gods  by 
the  name  of  *  fathers :'  and  an  injury,  done  to  our  father,  is 
said  to  be  done  to  God,  according  to  that  of  Menander  p  ; 

"  He  that  reviles  and  speaks  evil  of  his  father  \  does  blas^ 
pheme  God ;"  for 

**  God  is  tlie  great  Father  of  the  world ;"  and  therefore  he 
hath,  by  the  greatest  religion,  immured  the  father's  honour. 

£t  JovIb  imperium  et  can  prscepta  Parentis,  Bdocet *. 

Next  to  God  is  our  duty  to  our  father. 

*  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  lib.  1.  de  Sacram.  cap.  7.  «  Lib.  2.  de  Leg, 

»  Seneca,  lib.  3.  de  Benef.  cap.  1.  §  4.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  4.  pag.  92. 
» In  lib.  2.  Georg.  p  Ed.  Cleric.  pag.'27& 

1 1n  verbis  per  totam  vitam  parentes  vcnerari  maxirae  decet :  levium  enim  vol^ 
fillumquc  verborum  gravissima  imminet  pccna.    Plato,  lib*  4-  do  Repub. 
'  Stob.  Floril  tit.  79.  pag.  341.  ed.  Buon.  •  Mil  v.  747. 
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2.  The  second  endearment  of  our  duty,  obedience  and 
regard  to  parents,  is  *  gratitude ;' — which  here  hath  the  great- 
est obligation,  and  is  to  this  purpose  remarked  by  all  laws 
Mid  by  all  wise  men  of  the  world. 

Omnis  in  Ascanio  can  stat  cura  parentis  K  . 

*  All  their  love  and  all  their  care  is  for  their  dear  boy.*  The 
child  is  a  part  of  his  parents,  a  tender  part,  but  under  custody 
and  a  guard;  and  the  state  of  descent  and  succession  from 
parents  to  children  is  called  *  suitas'  in  the  law ;  and  there  is  so 
much  of  a  father  in  his  child,  that  if  a  father  and  a  son  be 
partners  in  a  crime,  and  refuse  to  confess  it  before  torments, 
the  law  commands  the  son  first  to  be  tormented.  Charles  II., 
the  emperor,  did  so ;  as  knowing  that  the  father  will  confess 
rather  than  endure  to  see  his  son  tormented:  and  when  the 
&ther  does  confess  upon  the  torment  of  his  son,  the  father 
is  said  to  be  ^^  confessus  in  tormentis,"  said  Baldus  <i,  **  he 
confessed  in  his  torments.'*  And  as  long  as  the  son  is  in 
prison,  the  father  is  not  accoimted'free  inlaw:  and  the  fa- 
Uier's  sins  are  then  punished,  when  the  child  is  made  sick, 
or  unfortunate.  So  that  the  government  of  children  is  no 
otherwise  than  as  a  man's  will  governs  his  own  hand  and  foot ; 
Over  which,  always  supposing  him  to  abide  within  the  limits 
and  inclinations  of  nature,  that  is,  to  love  and  cherish  them, 
and  in  no  sense  to  hate  them,  in  all  other  he  hath  an  entire 
power  of  command. 

3.  The  third  endearment  of  children's  obedience  is,  *  the 
power  of  blessing  and  cursing,'  which  God  hath  given  to 
parents,  and  which  himself,  by  his  providence  and  great  eco- 
nomy, will  verify.  "  The  fether's  blessing  establisheth  the 
houses  of  children,  but  the  curse  of  the  mother  rooteth  out 
foundations,"  saith  Ben  Siracbx.  And  St.  Paul  exhorting 
children  to  obey  their  parents,  says  7  it  is  "  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,"  that  is,  the  first,  to  which  any  spe- 
cial promise  is  annexed,  the  promise  of  longevity  in  the  land 
of  promise.  "  Benedictio  merces  obedientiae  est,"  saith  Ellas 
Cretensis :  "  The  father's  blessing  is  the  reward  of  the  son's 
obedience." — But  it  is  observable,  that  the  original  word  in 
the  fifth  commandment  is  of  active  signification,  ^^  Honour 

rJEn.  i.  646.  "  Lib.  1.  in  si.  cap.  Si.  Rect.  Provi.  in  2.  lee 

"^  Ecdus.  iii.  9-  ^  Ephes.  vi.  2,  a 
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thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  they  may  prolong  thy  days 
upon  the  earth;"  that  is,  saith  Paulus  Fagius,  thy  parents 
are  God's  ministers  and  instruments,  the  channels  and  convey- 
ances of  the  divine  blessing :  for  God  hears  the  prayers  of 
fathers  and  mothers  blessing  their  obedient  children,  or 
cursing  their  disobedience;  insomuch  that  Ezekiel*  reckons 
their  disobedience  to  their  parents  to  be  to  the  Jews  the  cause 
of  their  banishment  from  their  own  country.  Suidas  tells, 
that  Leontius  the  bishop  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  seeing  his  only 
son  of  an  ill  nature  and  apt  to  mischief,  prayed  to  God  that 
his  son  might  die  young,  lest  he  should  fall  into  impiety: 
and  God  heard  the  father's  prayer. 

The  curses  of  parents  are  grievous  upon  the  earth.  And  thia 
was  observed  among  the  heathens  ^  in  the  sad  examples  of 
the  children  of  CEdipus,  Amyntor,  and  Theseus,  who  grew 
miserable  upon  their  fathers'  curses ;  and  there£9re  Telemachus 
was  afraid  to  cast  his  mbther  out  of  Ulysses'  house,  lest  she 
should  curse  him.  And  this  was  it  that  brought  servitude 
or  slavery  into  the  world :  God  having,  in  one  of  the  foun- 
tains of  mankind,  in  the  great  patriarch  of  the  world,  con- 
signed a  sad  example,  that  for  ever  children  should  be  afraid 
to  dishonour  their  parents,  and  discover  their  nakedness,  or 
reveal  their  turpitude,  their  follies,  and  dishonours, 

4.  To  these  I  need  not  add  their  natural  necessity,  tieir 
disability  to  help  themselves,  their  obnocdouniess  to  every 
evil,  their  defenceless  condition,  the  miseries  and  calamities 
and  infirmities  by  their  want  of  wisdom,  all  which  at  first  do 
infinitely  endear  obedience,  and  make  it  necessary.  But  I 
remember  that  this  very  thing  was  of  great  value  amongst 
the  ancients,  and  they  did  use  to  tell  this  fable  to  their  chil- 
dren to  teach  them  to  obey  their  parents.  *^An  old  lion, 
amongst  other  precepts  tlmt  he  gave  his  son,  charged  him 
that  he  should  never  fight  with  a  man,  because  if  he  was  not 
too  strong,  he  would,  at  least  be  too  crafty.  The  young  lion 
heard  him,  but  regarded  him  not;  but  therefore  as  soon  as 
ever  he  was  full  grown,  hastens  abroad  to  seek  a  man  to  be 
his  enemy.      He  came  into  a  field,  and  saw  a  yoke  of  oxen 

*  Eaek.  xxii.  7.  »  Oipbeus,  Stob.  FloriL  tit.  79.  psg.  34L 

>>  Plato,  lib.  U.de  Leg. 
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st^ding  ready  furnislied  to  plougb,  and  asking  them,  if  they 
were  men,  they  said,  ^  No,  but  that  a  man  had  put  those  yokes 
upon  them/  He  left  them  and  went  aside,  and  eq[>ying  a 
horse  bridled  and  tied  to  a  tree,  asked  if  he  were  a  man.  He 
was  answered,  *  No,  but  a  man  had  bridled  him,  and  would 
by  and  by  come  to  ride  him,  for  a  man  was  his  master/  At 
last  he  finds  a  man  cleaving  wood,  and  asked  him :  and  find- 
ing him  to  be  so,  told  him  he  must  then  prepare  to  fight  with 
him.  The  man  told  hinx,  *  with  all  his  heart;'  but  first  desired 
him  to  help  to  draw  the  wedge  out  of  that  tree,  and  then  he 
would.  The  young  lion  thrust  in  his  paws,  and  a  little  opens 
the  tree  till  the  wedge  fell  out,  and  then  the  tree  closed  upon 
his  feet  by  its  returning  violence.  The  man  seeing  the  lion 
fastened,  and  the  lion  seeing  himself  entrapped,  the  man 
cried  out  tq  his  neighbours  to  come  to  his  help ;  and  the  lion, 
to  escape  his  danger,  tore  his  feet  from  the  tree,  and  left  bis 
n^ils  a|id  blood  behind  him ;  and  returning  with  shame  and 
smart  to  his  old  father,  said  to  hin^,  f  Mi  pater,  si  paruissem 
monitis  tuis,  ungulas  pon  amisissem,'  5 1  had  m>t  lost  my  nails 
if  I  liad  obeyed  ipy  father's  commamiment.' "  For  tjie  com- 
mandmenti?  of  psirents  being  fqr  the  good  of  their  children, 
he  cannpt  be  prosperous  that  iiviU  not  obfey  his  father.  That 
laras  their  meaning. 

5.  But  concerning  the  duty  itself,  t)iere  is  nq  question ; 
nothing  i^  plameri  nothipg  i^  e^ier:  but  concemifig  tjie 
limits  and  a/ijifnini^tratipn  of  t^  pjQW0r,  tjiere  i^  very  great 
diflSculty;  the  Scripture  speaking  either  indefinitely  pr  uni- 
versally, either  o,f  which  does  eqi^ally  need  a  limit  and  spe- 
ci^e^tion.  ^^  Chil^reQ  job,ey  your  parents  in  all  things,"  saidi 
l^t  Paul :  and  if  that  all  were  absplutely  all,  there  were  no 
difiScuUy  in  tjbe  jiMidersjt^ijKjjung  it;  b]u^  infinitely  difficult  it 
wfiM  be  *o  ob9fi!|cy,e  it,  wi  reconcile  it  with  opr  ptl^er  duties 
a^d  ji^t  interej»ts.  Ajad  jutf  i|o  h  that  law,  whid^,  by  the 
C!p9f(ent  qf  all  th,e  liv^ld,  is-  rjepr^isented  as  universally,  ^^  liberi 
(j^H^pi^ipAi^e  in  ^e  p«pentiJ>^s  dicto  audientes  sunto;"  and  he 
in  file  fBfm&d^c;  f'  Pat0r  le^uW)  impera  quod  vi9>  neqUe  tibi 
ej»  in  xoora  f  **  He^e  9m  I,  my  felther ;  command  me  any 
thing,  neither  will  I  resist"  But  this  any  thing  and  this 
every  thing,  is  but  any  thing  and  every  thing  of  a  certain 

c  Trinum.  act.  3.  $c.  2.  1. 
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kind ;  which  if  we  can  establish  upon  certain  measures,  we 
have  one  great  line  more  for  the  conduct  of  conscience.  The 
divines  and  lawyers  reduce  the  issues  of  this  relation  to  three 
heads ;  1.  Reverence,  2.  Animadversion,  3.  Piety. 

Of  Reverence  to  Parents. 

6.  And  first,  it  is  certain,  whatever  can  be  signified  by 
honour  and  fear  and  reverence,  is  the  duty  of  children ;  that 
is,  so  far  as  to  think  honourably  of  them,  to  speak  well  of 
them,  to  conceal  their  faults,  to  excuse  them  to  otliers,  to 
comport  themselves  with  reverence  and  great  regard  before 
them. 

"  Above  all  things  have  your  parents  in  honour :"  and  this 
is  to  be  expressed  according  as  the  parents  shall  require,  and 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  the  most  pious 
and  obedient  in  it ;  for  *  Vultu  quoque  laedi  pietatem,'  was  an 
old  rule ;  *  A  child  may  be  rude  and  undutiful  in  his  very 
Iboks;'  and  he  deserves  to  be  punished  with  blindness,  "qui 
parentum  vultus  torvo  visu  despexerit,  et  elatis  oculis  Isese- 
rit  pietatem,'^  saith  St.  Jerome,  "who  by  proud  looks  and 
scornful  eyes  is  impious  to  his  parents."— But  this  duty  is 
well  described  by  Theophilus  to  Autolycus ;  "  Sanctum  et 
laudabile  censetur,  non  solum  apud  Deum  sed  et  apud  homi- 
nes, videlicet  ut  in  simplicitate  et  absque  omni  malitia  sub- 
jiciamur  parentibus :"  "  Children  must  be  subject  to  their  pa- 
rents without  all  malice  or  perverseness,  and  in  all  simpli- 
city," that  is,  ingenuity  of  words  and  manners.  And  when 
Ptolemy  asked  one  of  the  seventy-two  translators  of  the 
Bible,  how  a  son  should  pay  due  thankfulness  to  his  parents, 
he  was  answered,  "Si  nulla  re  illos  tristitia  affeceris,"  "If 
you  grieve  them  in  nothing." — That  is  the  surest  measure. 

7.  The  next  thing  that  is  also  certain  in  this,  is,  that  all  the 
good  counsels  and  precepts  of  holiness  and  wisdom,  which 
the  parents  give,  it  is  necessary  the  children  should  observe ; 
and  besides  that  the  not  observing  them  is  a  sin  against  the 
special  commandments,  it  is  also  a  sin  of  disobedience,  and 
a  rebellion  against  the  father's  authority.  So  the  father  in 
the  comedy  *  urges  his  authority, 

•^  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  79.  pag.  340.  ed.  Buon. 

^  Plant.  Trinum.  act  3.  sc.  2.  i^rnesti,  vol.  2.  p.  390—1. 
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• — Feceris  par  tuis  cetois  factis,  patrem 

Tuum  si  percoles.  per  pietatem !  nolo  ego  cam  improbis  te  viris, 
Gnate  mi,  neque  in  via,  neque  in  foro  uUum  sermonem  exsequL — 
Hiec  dies  noctesqne  tibi  canto,  ut  caveaSi — 

meo  modo,  et  moribua  vivito 
Antiquis,  qus  ego  tibi  pnecipio,  ea  fadto. 
Haec  tibi,  si  mea  imperia  capesses,  multa  bona  in  pectore  consident 

**  Keep  good  company,  avoid  the  debaucheries  of  the  present 
times,  live  as  I  command,  and  as  your  forefathers  did  live ; 
and  if  to  these  purposes  you  submit  to  my  government,  good 
things  shall  dwell  within  you." 

*  8.  But  we  find  amongst  the  ancients  some  little  instances 
of  this  honour  and  reverence,  besides  obedience,  specified. 
The  ancients  would  not  without  leave  go  firom  the  presence 
of  their  father ;  so  he  in  the  comedy  e^ 

neque  latebrose  me  abs  tuo 

Conspectu  occultabo— 

They  would  not  conceal  from  their  parents  the  intercourses 
and  accidents  of  their  youth,  their  amours,  their  mistresses, 
their  designs  of  marriage,  their  little  plots,  and  advantages 
or  disadvantages. 

Quse  fert  adolescentia 

£a  ne  me  cdet>  oonsuefeci  filium ' : 

that  is,  they  accounted  it  part  of  the  honour  due  to  their 
parents,  to  tell  them  truth  in  all  things  where  they  were  in- 
terrogated, or  suspected. 

Nam  qui  mentiri  aut  fallere  insueiit  patrem, 
Aut  audebit,  tanto  magis  audebit  cieteroe. 

He  that  lies  before  his  father,  dishonours  him,  and  commits 
two  sins;  he  transgresses  two  commandments.  Add  to 
this,  they  counted  it  impiety  to  steals  any  thing  from  their 
parents. 

Egon*  patri  surripere  poasim  quidquam  tarn  cauto  seni  ? 
Atqne  adeo  si  fiicere  possem,  pietas  probibet 

That  is,  whatever  was  a  single  injury,  if  done  to  a  stranger, 
was  double  if  committed  against  their  parents :  for  as  to  do 
good  to  them  was  a  piety  as  well  as  charity,  it  was  religion 
and  justice  too :  so  to  do  any  evil  to  them  is  to  do  them  dis- 

«  Trinum.  ii.  2.  2.  '  Adelph.  L  1. 2a  Westerhov.  vol.  1.  pag.  652. 

t  Prov.  xxviii.  24. 
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honour,  and  expressly  against  the  fifth  comnuuiidment*  These 
are  the  first  general  measures,  and  the  indication  of  very 
many  particulars. 

9.  But  there  is  one  great  measure  more,  and  that  is,  that 
specification  of  the  duties  of  this  commandment,  which  we 
find  in  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  consent  of  all  wise  men, 
and  particularly  of  those  with  whom  we  do  converse,  and  by 
whom  we  are  governed.  For  our  parents  have  a  double 
power  over  us,  one  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  o&ei  by  the 
civil  law;  that  is,  there  are  some  duties  whieh  children  do 
owe  to  their  parents,  which  are  primely  and  indispensably 
necessary,— H>thers  which  are  specifications  and  instances  of  a 
general  duty,  but  such  which  may  suffer  increase  and  dimi- 
nution, but  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  a  divine  commandment, 
when  they  are  bound  upon  us  by  the  laws  of  our  country ; 
because  these  are  of  the  nature  of  those  things,  whose  natures 
can  be  changed  by  becQupiig  laws,  and  are  reduced  under  tl^e 
category  of  their  proper  vi|:tues.  The  parttc^lars  I  ifhall  draw 
out  of  the  laws  of  natipns,  fro^i  the  civil  ^xld  cano^  l^ws, 
reducing  them  to  distinct  rules,  and  shall  despribe  their  Sfsve- 
ral  obligations  of  the-  conscience;  and  they  relate  to  the 
other  two  parts  of  parental  power,  i^ignifif  d  by  ^  castigation  * 
and  ^  piety/ 


Of  Cwttiffoiion,  or  the  Cjoercitive  Power  qf  Parents. 

RULE  II. 

Father^  have  g,  Pcnx^er  tg  ^ha^ifie  Ijieir  off&pding  ChUdren,  buf 

not  a  Powef  qfLhfe  qm4Jfeathf 

1.  In  the  laws  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  fathers  had  a  power 
three  times  to  selji  jtheii:  xduldren^  and  a  power  tp  put  them 
to  death  in  certain  oises:  and  they  attribute  much  of  the 
prosp^jdty  pf  th^  <^ty  to  Jjbis  p<9]:mission,.  nothing  being  a 
better  in^tru^ent  tp  make  gqpd  cj^em^  than  by  making 
thei?^  good  .sons ;  it  b^ing  y;^ry  imlikely  that  ever  he  should 
command  well  abrpad,  that  k]90>i^  i^^t  well  how  to  obey  at 
home. 

"Otrrte  (ptfistToii  tIv  iraripa  nJuffyCnreuy 
O^df  iroJifrns  ayot^bf  tcrai  xoerJl  ^^yov* 
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said  Timocles  h  :  "He  that  fears  and  obeys  his  &ther,  without 
peradventure  as  he  is  a  good  man,  so  he  will  make  a  good 
citizen  i,"  And  therefore  it  was  observed  by  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassens,  that,  amongst  the  Greeks,  contumacy,  impiety,  and 
parricide,  were  very  common ;  and  he  gives  this  reason.  Be- 
cause Charondas,  Pittacus,  and  Solon,  did,  by  their  laws, 
give  the  fathers  no  great  power  over  their  children.  But 
I  said  that  the  Romans  did;  and  those  great  examples  of 
Titus  Manlius,  C.  Flaminius,  C.  Cassius,  who  put  their 
sons  to  death,  were  indeed  very  severe,  but  did  imprint 
great  terrors  upon  all  the  Roman  youth.  Bodinus  thinks 
this  to  be  a  natural  and  unalterable  power:  and  ^rodius 
supposes  that  God  would  not  have  commanded  Abraham 
to  kill  his  son,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  ordinary  and 
inherent  power;  and  when  Judah  commanded  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law Tamar  to  be  brought  forth  and  burned  fwr  her. 
adultery,  it  gave  indication,  that  he,  by  his  supreme  pater- 
nal power  in  the  family,  had  power  of  life  and  death.  And 
of  this  there  is  no  question,  in  ihe  heads  of  families,  where 
the  fidher  is  a  patriarch,  the  fountain  of  his  nation,  (nr  of  his 
society,  and  imder  die  command  of  no  superior :  for  the  pa- 
ternal power  is  the  fountain  of  the  royal;  and  Abimelech 
was  nodiing  but '  the  king  my  fa&er.' 

2.  But  when  families  were  multiplied,  though  fittliers 
were  fitter  to  be  trusted  with  Ihe  severest  power  than,  any 
other  sort  of  interested  persons,  yet  because  this  might  fall 
into  disord^,  God  was  pleased,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  to 
order  this  a&dr,  that  the  lather's  power  should  not  be  dimi- 
nished, and  yet  the  execution  toi  it  and  declaration  of  the' 
s^itence  should  be  trusted .  to  the  ju^e.  For  if  a  father 
found  his  son  stubborn,  rebellious,  disobedient,  a  glutton  or 
a  drunkard,  all  which  are  personal  crimes,  and  against  the 
private  authority  asad  counsel  of  the  feAiet^  the  fitther  and 
the  mother  laight  delate  him  to  the  judge,  aad  without  fur- 
rier proof  but  their  own  testimony,  he  was  to  be  stoned  to 
death  k-  Drunkenness  aad  gluttony  were,  in  no  other  cases, 
capital  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  when  joined  with  rebellion 

^  Stob.  Ploril.  tit.  79.  pag.  339.  ed.  BiH»i..^The  ori^al  Greek  has  been  sub- 
stitiUiBd  to  Tooio  of  Bj^  TayWs  jLatin  transUtion :  ^'  quicunque  patjrem  timet  ae 
leveretiir,  hie  in  bonum  avem  evadet  procul  dubio."— -(J.  R.  P.) 

i  Si  quia  inaflScuMua  fu«iit  in.paxentea,  pmiium  magiatratumn  sit  inc9ig»aL^Ekv 

lib.  2.  cap.  2.  §.  13.  ed.  BenweU,  pag.  133.  lc  Deut.  xxi.  18. 
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or  disobeclience  to  their  parents.  And  like  to  this  proceeding 
in  Moses'  law  was  the  process  in  the  Persian  monarchy. 
For  iElian  tells,  that  when  Rhaco  the  Mardian  broilght  Car- 
tomes  his  son  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him  to  Artaxerxes, 
desiring  that  the  prince  would  command  him  to  be  slain, 
because  he  was  imprudent,  he  was  naught,  he  was  a  villain ; 
the  Persian  king  asked  him  if  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
see  his  son  die  with  violence.  The  father  replied,  *  I  have 
in  my  garden  a  goodly  lettuce,  fat  and  wanton  and  full  of 
leaves.  When  I  find  any  of  them  luxuriant,  proud  and  ex- 
orbitant, though  it  be  a  part  of  the  body  I  cut  it  off;  and  so 
I  do  to  whatsoever  is  bitter  and  superfluous ;  and  my  lettuce 
is  the  sweeter  for  it :  it  does  not  bewail  the  loss  of  its  bad 
leaves  but  thrives  the  better.  Think  the  same  of  me.  O  king; 
for  though  he  be  pared  away  that  hurts  my  family,  that  gives 
ill  example  to  his  brothers,  my  stock  will  be  the  more  thriv*- 
ing,  florid,  and  fruitful,  in  all  good  things.'  By  this  instance 
we  perceive,  that  when  fathers  had  not  power  to  put  to  death 
their  rebellious  children,  they  could  require  it  of  the  prince, 
who  was  to  proceed  siunmarily,  and  merely  upon  the  father's 
instance.  And  we  find  in  the  French  annals,  that  Stephen 
Boslee,  the  president  of  Paris,  impaled  a  young  fellow,  be- 
cause his  mother  said  that  she  could,  by  no  arts  or  labour, 
keep  him  from  being  a  tMef. 

3.  But  this  went  off  very  much  in  the  manners  of  men ;  and 
children  were,  by  other  means,  restrained  ordinarily,  before 
things  were  brought  to  that  extremity ;  and  in  the  civil  law  \ 
parents  were  forbidden  to  kill  their  children ;  and  this  law 
hath  prevailed  in  all  Christendom,  excepting  that  a  man  is,  in 
some  places,  permitted  to  kill  his  daughter,  if  he  sees  her  in 
unchaste  embraces.  But  instead  of  these  great  excesi^s  of 
power,  there  is  left  to  Christian  parents  nothing  but  a  decent 
castigation  in  the  lesser  and  single  faults,  and  disinherison 
in  case  of  great  and  persevering;  That  children  are  to  sub- 
mit to  the  animadversions  and  chastisements  of  their  fathers 
is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  all  nations,  of  Scripture  and 
right  reason.  So  St.  Paul™;  "We  have  had  fathers  if  our 
flesh  which  cqrrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence : " 
and  Ben  Sirachn  teaches  us,  "  In  opere  et  sermone  et  omni 

I  Sect  final,  inst  de  noxa.  lib.  Divus.  if.  ad  leg.  Pomp,  de  Parricid*  et  toto  tit 
cap.  de  his  qui  Parent  vel  viL  occid.  ^  Heb.  xii.  9.  "  Ecdus.  iii.  8. 
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patientia  honora  patrem  tuum ;  "  "  Honour  thy  father  in  thy 
work  and  in  thy  word,  and  in  all  patience ; "  so  the  Vulgar 
Latin  reads  it ;  that  is,  suffer  what  he  imposes  upon  you.  And 
this  was  it  which  the  young  Greek  that  Plutarch  speaks  of, 
had  learned  in  Zeno's  school,  "  Didici  patris  iram  ferre :  "  "I 
have  learned  (saith  he)  patiently  to  bear  my  father's  anger." 
The  authority  is  plain ;  the  measures  of  it  are  only,  that  it 
be  done  for  amendment;  that  is,  that  it  be  discipline,  not 
anger  and  revenge,  and  that  it  be  done  with  charity  and  mo- 
deration,— which  is  signified  by  St  Paul  o;  "  Parents,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  wrath  ;"  which  precept  he  repeats :  Mif 
ipB^lliers,  f/.yj  Tra^ofy/Jgrs,  give  them  no  opprobrious  words,  no 
contumelious  and  provoking  language,  and  therefore  much 
l^ss,  any  cruel  and  indecent  castigations. 

Pudore  et  Hberalitate  liberos 
ReUnere  satius  esse  credo,  quam  metu. — 
Hoc  patrium  est,  potius  consuefacere  filium 
Sua  sponte  recte  facere,  quam  alieno  metu. 
Hoc  pater  ac  dominus  interest :  hoc  qui  nequit, 
Fateator  nesdre  imperaie  liberif  P. 

A  master  governs  by  fear,  and  a  &ther  by  love,  and  botli  by 
their  authority:  but  the  gentle  way  is  the  father's  method; 
but  if  he  will  use  the  severe,  he  hath  authority  to  do  it ;  and 
right  or  wrong,  he  must  be  suffered,  till  the  evil  be  insuffera- 
ble, and  then  he  may  decline  it,  but  ever  with  reverence  to  his 
father's  honour : — for  indeed  against  a  father's  tyranny  there 
is  no  aid,  no  remedy,  no  intercession,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  father,  the  chief  of  all  the  tribes  and  all  the  families. 
This  only  I  am  to  add,  that  as  fsithers  have  not  a  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children,  so  neither  are  they  lightly 
to  use  that  power  which  they  have,  and  is  next  to  tiiis,  that 
is,  that  I  may  use  St  Ambrose's '^  expression,  "  ne  Isesa 
pietas  patris  ulciscatur  se  exhseredatione  vel  abdicatione  con- 
tumacis  generis ; "  a  power  of  disinherison  is  not  to  be  used 
for  every  great  offence,  much  less  for  a  little.  "  Pater, 
nisi  magnse  et  multae  injurise  patientiam  evicerint,  nisi  plus 
est  quod  timet  quam  quod  damnat,  non  accedit  ad  decre- 
torium   stilum,"   said    Seneca';    "A  father  will   not   easily 

°  Ephes.  vi.  4.  Coloss.  iiL  21. 

P  Adelph,  act.  1.  so.  1.  49.  Westerhov.  vol.  p.  665. 

q  Lib.  5*  episL  20. 

'  Lib.  1.  cap.  14.  de  Clement.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  1.  pag,  459. 
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proceed  to  an  exterminating  sentence,  unless  great  and  many 
injuries  have  quite  overcome  his  patience.  Nor  then  neither, 
unless  he  fear  worse  things  than  those  which  he  already 
bkmes." — For,  as  Quintilian  ■  observed  well,  this  power  was 
not  given  to  fathers  but  when  their  sons  are  incorrigible: 
<^  Fulmen  istud  patrum  adversus  ferociam  adolesoentiae  da^ 
turn  est,  adversus  filios  qui  peccare  plus  possunt :  '*  If  they 
will  sin  yet  more,  and  will  not  be  corrected,  then  they  may 
unwillingly  use  this  thunderbolt.  It  is  like  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  never  to  be  used,  but  when  nothing  else 
will  cure  the  man,  and  nothing  at  all  will  make  the  mischief 
tolerable :  that  is,  a  son  may  not  be  disinherited,  but  when  he 
may  be  hated, — ^which  may  never  be,  *<sine  causis  multis, 
magnis  et  necessariis,"  as  Cicero  ^  affirms ;  *  the  causes  must 
be  great  and  many,'  and  intolerable  and  without  remedy. 
But  of  these  things  because  the  fathers  are  judges,  they 
must  judge  according  to  the  permissions  of  law,  and  the 
analogies  of  Christian  prudence  and  charity ;  for  if  they  do 
amiss,  the  cldld  is  miserable  by  the  father's  passion,  and  the 
father  by  his  own. 


Of  Piety  to  Parents. 
RULE  III. 


A  Faiherhath  Power  oroer  the  Goods  and  Persons  of  his  Chitr- 
dren,  so  as  to  be  maintained  by  them. 

1.  The  lawyers  "  define  the  paternal  power  to  be  "jus  mori- 
bus  legibusque  constitutum,  quo  patri  in  filium  bonaque  ip- 
sius  plenum  jus  olim  tributum  fuit;".  "a  full  right  upon  his 
son  and  his  son's  goods  introduced  by  laws  and  customs." — 
Now  this  full  right  is  alterable  by  the  civil  law  of  any  nation  : 
than  is,  whereas  amongst  the  Romans  whatsoever  the  son  ac- 
quired, he  acquired  it  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  father; 
this  may  determine  sooner  or  last  longer,  according  to  the 
appointments  of  law,  for  "  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child, 
differs  nothing  from  a  servant,"  and  therefore  if  the  law  please, 

*  Dedam.  259.  ^  Orat.  pro  Rose.  Atner. 

u  Sebast  Monticul.  de  Patria  potest 
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may  be  used  acdordingly :  and,  when  the  law  hath  so  ap*- 
pointed,  the  conscience  is  bound  by  it. 

2.  But  that  which  is  not  alterable  by  laws,  is  that,  which 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  duty,  that  parents  be  main- 
tained by  their  children,  if  Uiey  need  it:  for  this  is  in  the 
commandment,  this  is  a  part  (tf  the  honour  that  is  due  to  liiem. 
For  so  our  blessed  Saviour  '^  remarks  the  drti^^'^f :  the  Ph»» 
risees  that  taught  the  children  to  cry  ^  Corban,'  ^  It  is  a  gift^ 
and  therefore  out  of  it  the  parents  must  not  be  profited,  he 
calls  it  "  a  not  honouring  the  father  and  mother ;  "  and  ^^  the 
double  honour,"  which  St.  Paul )'  commands  to  be  given  tO 
*^  the  elders,  that  rule  well,*'  is  instanced  in  the  mattet  of 
inaiiitetiance.     And  this  the  heathens  had.     So  Hierocles^; 

p^ofijyiav  autolg  Mxpytsg  on  (idxtara,  9rf©duf^r'ai*ijv>  **  Let  ui 
greatly  honour  our  parents,  affording  them  the  ministry'  of 
our  bodies  and  the  use  of  oinr  wealth  most  cheerfully."  But 
this  Cicero »  limits  to  the  ^^  necessaria  vitse  prsesidia,  quae 
debentur  iis  maxime,"  ^^  the  necessary  aids  of  life:"  that 
is,  ^^  what  is  for  their  support,  to  keep  them  from  need  and 
shame,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  parent  and  ability  of 
the  child:  so  that  this  be  first  respected,  and  iJien  that," 
saith  Bartolus  K  To  this  purpose  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose  ** : 
^^  If  i3ie  contumely  of  the  &ther,  and  die  reproaching  or 
vilifying  of  the  mother,  be  punished  so  severely,  What  sluetU 
Aeir  starving  or  their  beggary  be?"  This  the  Romans  did  re- 
sent sO  deeply,  that  they  made  a  law,  that,  if  a  son  that  was 
emancipated  or  quitted  from  his  father's  government,  did 
deny  aliment  to  his  indigent  father^  he  v/bs  to  be  reduced 
under  his  father's  power,  and  so  to  abide  for  ever.  But  by 
tibis  instance  it  is  apparent,  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  father's 
power,  but  is  an  office  of  the  son's  piety.  For  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  there  is  a  threefold  cord  or  tie,  as  I  have 
already  observed, — the  band  of  reverence,  of  castigation,  and 
piety ;  the  two  first  are  the  father's  authority ;  this  last  gives 
the  father  properly  no  right,  but  obliges  the  son  directly. 
But  then  diis  is  to  be  added,  that  this  obligation  is  only  con- 

X  Matt  XV.  a  y  1  Tim.  y.  I7. 

z  Ed.  Needhara,  pag.  44.  last  line. 
-*  De  Offic  L  17.  15.  Heusinger,  pag.  146. 
^  In  Ub.  Si  libertis,  sect.  mBiuimi88ii5,  ff.  de  alim. 
^  In  Luc.  18. 
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firmed  by  the  civil  laws**,  but  it  is  immediately  tied  upon 
him  by  the  natural:  for  a  son  is  bound  to  keep  his  father 
from  starvuig,  though  he  be  a  bandit,  or  an  outlaw,  that  is, 
(hough  he  have  lost  all  civil  rights,  because  no  civil  power 
can  prejudice  a  divine  commandment.  Plutarch  ^  tells,  that, 
by  Solon's  law,  tlie  son  was  not  bound  to  give  his  father  ali- 
ment, if  his  father  caused  him  to  learn  no  trade,  or  taught 
him  nothing,  whereby  he  might  get  his  living.  Indeed  if  tlie 
father  neither  did  give  him  whereon  to  live,  nor  teach  him 
whereby  he  might  get  it  himself,  the  son  is  the  less  obliged ; 
but  yet  sufficiently  for  this,  because  it  is,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
that  he  is  obliged,  and  all  such  obligations  are  before  such 
conditions  can  intervene.  HdSs  ir  i  yevyyiSsis  dvnytyyriffm 
SvYoiro  rovg  oitBi^avrag,  said  Aristotle.  Something  else  is  to 
be  considered  besides  the  advantages  of  education:  the  fa- 
ther was  the  principle  of  his  being,  and  in  that  he  can  never 
be  requited  in  kind,  and  therefore  let  him  be  paid  by  cUity. 

3.  But  if  the  case  be  such  as  divides  the  duty,  and  the 
money  cannot  be  divided,  what  shall  then  be  done  ?  Marco 
Tomaso,  a  tradesman  in  Venice,  had  a  father  and  a  son,  both 
lame,  both  in  great  necessity.  The  fatliei  lost  all  his  goods 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  son  had  rowed  in  the  galleys,  till  all 
his  strength  and  health  were  gone ;  but  the  poor  cutler  (for 
Tomaso  was  no  more)  was  not  able  to  relieve  tliem  both: 
what  shall  he  do?  the  case  here  is  hard.  But  love  de- 
scends, and  ascends  not:  therefore  Tomaso's  bowels  yearn 
upon  his  son ;  and  he  cannot  have  that  tenderness  for  his 
father ;  and  he  were  unnatural,  if  he  should  let  his  son  perish, 
it  is  true :  but  therefore  he  ought  not  to  neglect  his  father, 
and  feed  his  son,  because  his  son  does  not,  cannot,  love  him 
as  his  father  does :  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  by  gratitude 
to  his  father,  and  by  tenderness  to  his  son ;  to  this  there  is 
more  natural  inclination,  but  to  the  other  there  is  more  na- 
tural duty.  And  therefore  the  lawyers  say,  that  *amorde- 
scendit '  is  to  be  understood  ^  quoad  ordinem  dilectionis, 
non  quoad  efFectum  obligationis.'  Love  does  descend,  but 
it  should  not  in  some  cases.  And  therefore  when  the  law 
gives  leave,  that  a  son  may,  by  his  father,  be  sold  to  keep 
Ae  father  from  starving,  it  shows  plainly,  that  the  father  is, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  be  preferred. 

<i  lAb,  Unic.  cap.  de  Ingrat  Liber.  ^  In  Vita  Solon. 
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4.  And  diis  indeed,  by  the  help  of  the  civil  laws,  brings 
this  rule  to  an  instance  of  paternal  power ;  for  a  father  in 
this  law  hath  a  right  over  his  son,  and  can  deliver  him  to 
labour  and  service  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  helpless 
father.     This^we  find  done  frequently. 

^— —  Tandem,  demiao  in  viscera  oenni, 
Filia  Kttabat,  non  iUo  digna  partnte. 
Hanc  quoque  vendit  inops  ^ 

And  Eusebius  tells  it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Maximianus 
the  emperor ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremy  brings  in  the  people 
complaining  in  a  time  of  famine,  "  Our  sons  and  our  daugh- 
ters are  too  many  ;  let  us  take  corn  for  their  price,  that  we 
may  eat  and  live."  But  this,  being  only  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  it  is  not  to  be  drawn  to  any  thing  else ;  for 
this  power  is  only  just  when  it  is  unavoidable :  and  therefore 
it  is  permitted  in  laws,'  which  do  therefore  so  comply  with 
tiie  necessity,  iaind  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy,  or  to  make  it 
tolerable,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  judges,  if  there  be  a  contest 
in  the  particular,  are  tied  to  proceed  summ£krily :  and  if  a 
son  should  pretend  causes  of  excuse  from  giving  aliment  to 
his  father,  during  the  whole  contestation,  and  till  the  pVoof 
be  made,  the  son  is  tied  to  maintain  his  father  in  the  interval ; 
so  careful  are  the  laws  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
for  the  omission  of  which  all  the  world  hath  observed  great 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  expressed  in  judgments,  and 
particularly  of  immature  deaths ;  so  Homer  s  observes  of 
Simoisius, 


Qi}$i  roxiCtri 


>*  He  tefused  to  nourish  his  loving  parents,  and  therefore  he 
lived  but  a  short  life." 

5»  One  particular  more  is  to  be  added, 'and  tliat  is,  if  an 
indigent  father  have  a  rich  father  living,  and  a  rich  son, 
altlioiigh  bodi  are  obUged  to  nourish  him,  yet  it  is  in  the 
father's  power  to  burden  the  son,  to  excuse  the  grand£ither ; 
cthat  is,  the  power  which' the  feAer  hath  over  thfe  son,  can  re- 
jquire  tliis  duty ;  the  grandfather  is  equally  obliged  ;  but  the 
son  hath  no  power  over  him,  the  law  hath.  For,  asfor  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  no  other  difference  in  it.  But  if  the  rich 
fatlier  refuses,  li^  is  worse  than  an  infidel;  if  a  rich  son  re* 

'  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  WC.  Gierig.  vol.  1.  p.  647,  f  Iliad.  I.  478. 
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fuses,  he  is  imj^ious;  the  first  is  unnatural,  and  the  second 
is  ungodly;  the  first  is  a  heathen,  and  the  other  is  no  Christ 
tian ;  the  grandfather  hath,  no  bowels,  and  the  grandchild  no 
gratitude ;  the  first  hath  no  hjiipanity^  and  the  other,  no  reli- 
gion ;  so  that  it  is  an  eren  lay.  between  then),  which  is  the 
worst ;  but  the. necessitous  father  may  put  the  duty  actually 
upon  the  son,  by  reason  of  his  paternal  power,  that  is,  he  may 
so  order  it,  that  if  the  son  refuses,  he  is  not  only  uncharitable, 
but  undutiful  also ;  he  commits  two  great  sins ;  whereas  the 
refusing  grandfiither  commits  but  one,  though  that  also  be 
enough  to  bring  him  an  extreme  damnation. 


RULE  IV. 


The  Father*s  Ptmer  does  not  extend  to  Matter  ofReligum, 

and  Persuasions  of  Faith* 

1.  In  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  was  written,  **  sacra 
privata,  perpetua  manento,*'  that  "  the  private  religion  of  a 
family  should  not  be  altered:"  which  Cicero^  expounds  to 
mean,  that  all  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  father  of 
the  family  did  appertain,  were  lied  to  the  celebration  of  the 
same  rites ;  and  the  lawyers  ^  say,  that  <^  filii  sunt  id 
sacris  parentum,  dimi  sunt  in  eorum  pbtestate ;"  ^<  chilf 
dren  are  within  the  holy  rites  of  their  parents,  while  they 
are  in  their  power."  And  indeed  this  is  very  true  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  so  long  as  their  understanding  is  in 
their  fitther's  power;  but  that  is  of  all  things  first  emanci- 
pated ;  when  a  son  can  choose  for  himself,  when  he  is  capa- 
ble of  malice  and  perverseness,  when  he  is  judicable  by 
external  and  public  laws,  then  he  is  emancipated  and  set 
firee,  so  as  he  can  choose  his  religion ;  and  for  that  the  fi^ther 
hath  no  power  over  him  but  persuasion  and  instruction. 
For  it  is  very  observable,  that  as  it  was  said  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  it  was  *  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  imto  Christ^' — so 
It  is  true  of  ^  ^  imperium  domesticum,' '  the  father's  goveAi- 
V0ak%9*  it  is  a  pedagogy  to  bring  us  to  the  obedience  of  the 
hoth  of  God  ai^d  man;-^-4he  &ther's  commands  are  ex- 

k  Lib.  2.  de  Legib.  e«p.  1>.  D^vii  et  lUth.  pag*  13S. 

iAldat.  lib.  1.  preterm.,  in  Vj&rb.  Sscnu 
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dieted,  before  the  laws  of  God  or  princes  do  require  obedience ; 
because  the  government  of  children  is  like  the  government 
of  the  sick  and  the  madmen ;  it  is  a  protection  of  them  from 
harm,  and  an  institution  of  them  to  obedience  of  God  and  of 
kings.;  and  therefore  the  fother  is  to  rule  the  understanding 
of  his  child,  till  it  be  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  God; 
that  is,  the  child  must  believe  and  learn,  that  he  may  choose 
and  obey;   for  so  we  see  it  in  the  baptizing  infiEuits,    the 
Others  and  susceptors  first  choose  the   child's  religion,  and 
then  teach  it  him,  and  then  he  must  choose  it  himself.     For 
the  father's  authority  to  the  understanding  of  the  child,  is  but 
like  a  false  arch  or  temporary  supporter,  put  under  the  build- 
ing till  it  can  stand  alone ;  and  it  only  hath  this  advantage, 
that  the  father  hath  the  prerogative  of  education,  the  priority 
of  possession,  which  how  great  it  is,  all  the  experience  of  the 
world  cannot  tell.     But  that  this  is  part  of  the  paternal  power 
is  evident,  because  no  child  is  to  be  baptized  without  his 
father's  wiQ.     A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  heathen,  can  reckon  their 
children  ^  in  sacris  parentum'^;'  they  have  power,  a  natural 
and  proper  power,  to  breed  up  their  children  in  what  religion 
they  please,  but  not  to  keep  them  in  it ;  for  then,  when  they 
can  choose,  they  are  under  no  power  of  man ;  God  only  is 
the  lord  of  the  understanding; — and  therefore  it  is  no  disobe- 
dience,  if  a  son  changes  his  father's  religion,  or  irefuses  to 
follow  his  father's  change ;  for  he  cannot  be  hindered  in  that, 
where  he  hath  no  right,  and  no  authority. 

2.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  the  religion  of 
the  son  must,  at  no  hand,  prejudice  the  father's  civil  rights, 
so  that  he  must  not  quit  his  father's  house,  if  he  be  imder 
his  father's  power,  and,  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  be 
obliged  under  that  government.  Vigoreus,  in  his  sermon  of 
St.  Martin,  tells,  that  St.  Martin,  being  but  a  catechumen 
and  yet  unbaptized,  did  still  abide  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, though  they  were  heathens,  and  he  nevertheless  did  all 
the  offices  of  a  Christian.  And  there  is  in  this  great  duty,—* 
because  one  right  must  not  destroy  another ;  and  a  man  may 
be  of  what  religion  he  please  without  doing  wrong  to  any 
man ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  hindered  in  his  persuasion ;  for 
though  he  dies,  he  is  of  that  religion ;  but  no  good  religion 

^  Panormit  in  cap.  2.  de  Conyers.  Infid.  et  Baldus  in  lib.  item'  in  potestate.  if,  de 
Ju.  Person. 
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does  warrant  the  son  to  do  wrong  to  his  father's  legal  rigl^ts. 
And  therefore  Marius  Victor^  observes  of  Abraham, 

Verum  mente  Deum  irtoerans,  gentilia  sacra 
Adyenatus  ent  — -^ 

**  He  was  a  great  hater  of  his  fatlier's  idolatry  and  the  impi- 
ous rites  of  his  family,  yet  he  did  not  leave  his  father's  house 
till  after  his  father's  death :" 

.  Linqueret  ut  sedet  patrias,  temmque  nooentem 
FoUutamque  domum,  nisi  postquam  morte  parentis 
JuBsa  sequi  jam  posse  Dei  sine  fraude  licebat : 

He  ndght  do  it  justly,  when  he  had  no  just  power  over  him  to 
restrain  him  by  the  cords  of  another  justice  and  a  differing 
duty, 

3.  There  is  only  this  variety  to  be  added,  that  when  either 
of  the  parents  is  Christian,  and  the  other  infidel,  the  son  is  to 
be  reckoned  to  the  believing  parent.  The  effect  whereof  can 
be  this,  that  he  or  she  that  believes,  liath  a  right  to  educate 
the  children  in  Christianity  without  injury  to  the  other,  and 
the  church  may  bapti2e  the  children  against  the  will  of  the 
unbeliever.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  the  prerogative  of 
God,  and  of  Christ  who  is  head  of  the  church,  and  the  sove« 
Teign  of  all  the  world :  for  if  the  child  is  sanctified  and  made 
holy  by  the  believing  parent,  then  it  may  be  brought  to 
Christ;  that  sanctification  of  it  is  Cluist's  seizure  of  it;  it  is 
his  right,  because  he  hath  made  a  covenant  with  the  parents 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

4.  This  is  practised  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion to  evil  purposes ;  and  if  the  father  be  a  heretic  in 
their  account,  tliey  teach  their  children  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  suppose  heresy  to  destroy  the  father's  right  "of 
power  and  government  Between  Christian  and  Christian, 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  matter  of  civil  rights ;  no  law 
allows  that:  but  between  heathen  and  Christian,  so  &r  as 
the  soul  is  concerned,  the  right  of  Christ  is  indubitable ;  for 
we  are  sure  Christianity  is  the  true  religion:  but  amongst 
the  sects  of  Christians,  tlie  case  is  wholly  differing,  for  they 
may  both  have  enough  to  secure  the  souls  of  pious  persons, 
and  yet  may  both  be  deceived  in  their  question^  and  unne- 
cessary article. 

)  Tit.  3.  Comment,  in  Oenesin. 
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RULE  V. 

The  Father's  Power  over  the  Children  am  remit  an  Injury 
done  to  them^  mthout  their  Leave  or  Consent, 

1.  The  reason  of  this  depends  upon  the  former  considera- 
tions, and  is  to  have  its  understanding  accordingly.  So  long 
as  the  son  is  within  the  civil  power  of  the  father,  so  long  as 
he  lives  in  his  house,  is  subject  to  his  command,  is  nourished 
by  his  father's  charge,  hath  no  distinct  rights  of  his  own, — he 
is  in  his  father's  possession,  and  to  be  reckoned  by  his  mea- 
sures, and  therefore  cannot  have  any  actions  of  injury  for 
his  own  amendment. 

2.  But  this  is  to  be  limited  only  to  the  effects  of  law  and 
external  courts  and  trials  of  right,  or  external  actions  of  in- 
jury. For  although  a  son  cannot  repeat  what  the  father 
hath  legally  acquitted, — yet,  if  it  be  a  personal  action,  in 
which  charity  and  peace  are  concerned,  the  injurious  person 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  ask  the  son  forgiveness,  upon  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  words,  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men 
and  holiness,"  and,  "  as  much  as  is  possible,  live  peaceably 
wiik  all  men;"  which  no  man  can  be  said  to  do,  who  hath 
done  wrong  to  a  person,  to  whom  he  will  not  do  right  For 
besides  the  relation  and  communication  of  its  effects  between 
father  and  son,  the  son  is  a  person  too,  and  in  personal  ac- 
tions hath  an  interest  naturally  and  unalterably,  which  no 
fiction  of  law,  no  supposition  of  case,  can  take  off.  So  that 
ail  the  legal  and  external  obligation  the  father  may  remit; 
but  in  the  personal,  there  is  something  of  proper  concern- 
metit. 

3.  This  is  also  to  be  limited  to  an  intercourse  wiih  ex- 
traneous persons,  and  is  not  true  in  actions  between  the^son 
and  a  conjunct  person  to  him.  And  if  the  injury  be  done  by 
a  wife,  or  a  spouse,  or  a  freedman,  or  a  person  endeared  and 
obliged  by  the  son,  the  father  cannot  remit  any  such  injury. 
The  reason  is,  because,  although  by  the  force  of  the  civil  or 
municipaHaws,  the  son  be  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  father's 
power,  yet,  in  such  things,  he  hath  some  peculiarity,  and  ia^ 
as  to  those  things,  free  and  in  his  own  power.  If  the  son's 
wife  commit  adultery,  the  father  cannot  forgive  it^  thougl^ 
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the  son  be  under  his  father's  power  by  law;  because,  as  to 
all  personal  actions,  the  son  hath  a  personal  right,  and  such 
things  liave  great  dependance  upon  die  law  of  God  and  na- 
ture, and  these  things  to  some  great  purposes  do  not  at  all 
communicate  with  the  civil  laws. 

4.  Lastly,  this  rule  is  so  to  be  understood  and  practised, 
that  it  be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  interest  of  any  other :  and 
therefore  a  father  cannot  so  forgive  an  injury  done  to  his 
son,  that  he  shall  be  tied  not  to  witness  it  in  public,  when 
he  is  required  by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  may  concern  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  criminal  be  punished,  when  it  may 
become  the  father  to  pardon  his  and  his  son's  share.  He  may 
remit  all  with  which  he  hath  to  do,  but  not  that,  which  may 
pass  into  the  exchequer.  But  in  such  cases  the  judge  may 
inquire ;  but  the  son,  without  the  father's  leave,  may  be  no 
voluntary  accuser. 


RULE  VL 

A  Father's  Authority  cannot  abide,  qfier  his  Death ;  btit  the 
Son*s  Piety  to  his  Father  must^  and  may,  pass  upon  him 
some  indirect  Obligations. 

1.  The  son,  after  his  father's  death,  is  as  much  lord  of  his 
person  and  his  estate,  as  his  fitther  was:  and  therefore  al- 
though all  the  actions,  which  the  living  father  did,  which, 
by  law  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  a  permanent  effect, 
still  do  abide  as  they  were  left ;  yet  those  things,  which  are 
of  an  alterable  nature,  and  to  be  administered  by  new 
councils,  and  to  be  determined  by  emergencies  and  proper 
circumstances,  or  are  directly  subject  to  empire,  or  are  per- 
sonal concernments,— these  are  in  the  power  of  the  son, 
after  his  father's  death.  A  father  cannot,  by  his  power  com- 
mand a  son  to  marry  a  person,  whom  the  &ther  does,  but 
the  son  does  not,  love :  he  cannot  command  the  son,  by  a 
just  and  sufficient  authority,  never  to  be  a  priest,  or  bishop, 
or  magistrate :  for  in  those  things,  in  which  his  own  mere 
interest  is  concerned,  his  own  understanding  must  be  his 
guide,  and  his  will  his  ruler ;  for  he  alone  does  lie  at  stake, 
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inrhether  it  be  good  or  bad;  and  it  is  not  reasonable^  that  he 
should  govern,  who  neither  gets,  nor  loses,  nor  knows. 

S.  But  though  the  fether's  authority  be  extinct,  yet  his 
memory  is  not^  and  there  is  piety  towards  the  dead,  and  to 
parents  much  more;  and  of  this  the  heathens ;$|gaye  some 
worthy  examples.  Herodotus  "*  tells  that  the  Issedones,  9. 
people  of  Scythia,  did  use  to  embsdm  their  father's  head,  and 
then  to  eover  it  with  gold,  and  use  it  for  a  divine  image,  and 
pay  to  it  the  veneration  of  a  yearly  sacrifice.  This  they  in- 
tended for  an  honour  to  their  dead  father ;  but  in  this  there 
were  no  signs  of  obedience.  Nearer  to  this  was  that  which 
Tertullian"  tells  of  the  Nasamones, — tliat  they  took  their 
oracles  at  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  as  supposing  the  souls 
of  their  progenitors  to  have  some  right  or  care  to  conduct 
their  children.  But  it  was  a  pretty  story  that  ^lian°  says 
the  Brachmanes  tell  of  a  certain  king  of  the  Indians,  that 
had  many  sons,  who,  being  all  of  them  (the  youngest  only 
excepted)  immorigerous  and  rebellious,  at  last  drove  their 
&ther  and  mother  from  their  kingdom ;  and  they  with  their 
youngest  son  wandering  in  strange  places,  were  quickly  con- 
sumed with  age  and  weariness  smd  inconvenience.  The  young 
son,  seeing  his  parents  dead,  burnt  their  bodies,  and  striking 
his  head  with  a  sword,  put  the  ashes  into  the  wound,  by  that 
act  of  piety  giving  his  parents  the  most  honourable  sepulchre, 
but  with  it  also  emblematically  representing  that  his  parents 
even  after  death  had  power  upon  his  head,  and  that  his  head 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  them.  And  it  was  well ;  if  piety 
goes  before,  whatever  duteousness  or  observance  comes  after- 
ward, it  cannot  easily  be  amiss. 

3.  Piety  sometimes  does  more  than  authority  can.  ><  Plus 
potest  patria  potestas  in  liberos  quam  lex,  legiove,  aut  sum- 
ma  dictatnra,"  say  the  lawyers ;  <  A  father  or  a  mother  can 
prevail,  when  a  consul  or  a  priiuse  cannot'  ^^  Cum  Martins 
Coriolanus  pergebat  infesto  agmine  adversus  patriam,  quis 
illi  arina  su^ecussit  e  manibus  nisi  una  Veturia  ?"  saith  the 
Roman  story :  ^^  Coriolaaus  took  up  arms  in  rage  against  his 
country ;  and  no  authmty  could  disarm  him  but  his  piety  to 
his  mother  Veturia." — Now  this  principle  is  a  good  one ;  but 

m  T^»  S)  Ktfk^t  do/roD  ^iXcuvavrf p  xa)  ixxab^forrtfy  xaraxf^troZft*  xei)  •Wftra  an 
ic^&KfjMrt  juiwtrcu^  ^alag  /xfyaXaf  IxiTiwg  c*««T*fiefr«f.'— Mdpom*  cap.  2d. 
Bdiweigh.  toL  8.  pag.  220.  (J.  R.  P.) 

^  De  Anima,  cap.  ZT*  ^  Lib.  15.  cap.  & 
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U  hatli  no  limits  of  itself,  but  oHly  what  we  give  to  it  our^ 
selves  by  prudence,  and  necessity,  and  the  nature  of  the 
things  that  are  to  be  done.  But  in  things  that  are  pious  atad 
prudent,  or  that  are  innocent  and  indifferent,*-a  dying  fa- 
ther's desire,  or  a  living  father's  council,'  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed sacred :  arid  though  they  make  no  law,  yet  they  pass  an 
indirect  obligation;  that  is,  if  they  be  transgressed  without 
reason,  they  cannot  be  transgressed  without  impiety.  It  is 
certain,  God  is  pleased  with  this  obedience  of  piety,  as  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Rechabites ;  and  such  actions  are 
exemplar  in  a  fiimily,  and  make  the  name  of  father  venerable 
and  sacred.  And  sometimes  the  neglect  of  a  dying  father's 
charge  hath  met  with  a  sad  event;  and  a  petulant  disobe- 
dience hath  been  a  rebellion  against  the  greatest  reason^ 
which  sometimes  is  the  greater  by  how  much  it  ought  the 
more  to  be  concealed.  Philotimus,  of  Athens,  having  ob- 
served his  son  given  to  amours  and  wandering  fencies,  upon 
his  death-bed  charged  him  by  all  that  was  jsacred  and  pro- 
fane, that  however  he  did  resolve  to  please  his  fency  and 
satisfy  his  impotent  desires,  he  should  be  sure  not  to  court 
or  to  fall  in  love  with  Pssgnium.  Philotimus  dies,  and  Phi- 
lodectes  his  son,  having  quickly  dried  up  his  tears  Viiich 
were  caused  by  the  smoke  of  the  funeral-pile,  hath  a  great 
curiosity  to  visit  this  pretty  Greek,  tliat  his  father  had  so 
forbidden  to  him.  He  sees  her,  likes  her,  courts  her,  and 
lies  with  her;  and  in  the  first  night  of  their  congress,  she, 
being  over-pleased,  told  him  she  infinitely  preferred  his  kind- 
ness before  the  dull  embraces  of.  his  fitther  Philotimus,  which 
had  so  often  tired  her.  Upon  this  the  young  man  starts  and 
trembles,  and  finds  his  sin  and  shame,  the  rewards  of  an  im- 
pious disobedience.  His  want  of  piety  to  his  dead  father 
made  him  incestuous  in  his  mixtures  and  impious  in  his  lusts. 
—And  PausaniasP,  telling  of  a  father  who  meeting  his  son  iii 
Charon's  boat,  did  then  attempt  to  strangle  him,  to  revengie 
his  impiety  and  disobedience, — ^by  this  does  represient,  what 
their  sentence  was  concerning  the  resentment  of  rebellion  of 
sons  and  their  undecent  stubbornness,,  even  after  death. 

4.  And  this  is  of  so  much  the  greater  regard,  if  the  father 
charges  it  upon  the  son  upon  his  blessing,  and  with  great 
imprecations :  for  then  unless  the  father  be  evidently  a  light 

p  Lib.  10. 
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pt  trifling  person,  there  is  to  be  supposed  some  gr^f  reason 
for  the  imposition,  and  then  nothing  can  warrant  the  laying 
it  aside,  but  a  gieat  necessity,  or  a  very  great  good,  and  cer* 
tain  reasdn  to  the  contrary  j  that  is,  such  a  cause  as  may 
make  the  contrary  effect  to  be  mfinitely  unlike  any  image  of 
impiety  or  disregard.  But  of  this  parents  also  must  be  very 
cautious,  and  not  put  a  load  of  duty  upon  a  trifl^,^  that 
ought  not  to  bear  it  For  he  is  foolish,  that,  upon  his  bless^ 
ing,  will  command  his  son  to  make  much  of  his  sparrow  or 
his  monkey ;  and  that  son  is  prodigal  of  his.  father's  bless- 
ing, that  will  venture  it  all  to  please  his  humour,  and  his  itch 
of  liberty. 


RULE  VII. 

Neither  the  Father^ s  Authority ^  nor  the  Son^s  Piety,  can  oblige 
them  to  do  an  Action  against  the  Laws  of  God,  or  of  the 
Father  and  our  just  Superior. 

1.  This  rule  although  it  seems  to  contain  in  it  nothing  but 
what  is  ordinary  and  confessed,  becaiise  God  is  rather  to  be 
;Obey)Bd  than  tnan,  and  amoiigst  meii  the  supreme  rather  tbyan 
•the  superior;  yet  I  have  here  described  it,  because  the  ex- 
plication of  it  will  JK)t  only  contain  one  great  meai^re  of  our 
duty  and  conduct  of  conscience,  but  it  will  give  th^  fiill  ge- 
neral proportion  of  the  father's  power  and  the  son's  piety, 
and  also  very  much:  endear  the  obedience  and  piety  "of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  When  Bias  had  discoursed  well  and  wisely,  that  God 
was  preisent  in  every  place,  he  soon  after  argued  weakly :  *  If 
'Gt)d  dwells  in  all  places,  his  presence  makes  all  places  holy, 
for  it  is  his  presence  that  hallows  a  temple,  and  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  sacrilege;  for  a  thief  that  robs  a 
temple,  cannot  carry  it  out  of  a  temple,  but  by  carrying  it 
into  another.'     And  upon  such  a  trick  as  this,  some  in  A.  Gel- 

•liiis:q  did  argue  that  we  were  not  to  obey  our  parents.  For 
either  they  command  that  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  not 
good:  if  of  itself  it  be  good,  then,  for  its  own  sake,  we  are 
to  do  it,  not  for  their  command;  but  if  it  be  not  good,  then 

^  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  ' 
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though  they  do  dominand  it,  it  is  not  to  be  done  at  ali^  Por 
these*  ni^n  sapposed,  there  is  necessity  and  holiness  in  eve)ry 
lawfiil  action,  as  the.  other  did  suppose  there  was  holiness  in 
every  phice  of  God's  abode.  But  this  sophistry  is  quickly 
diitoovered.  For  besides  that  every  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
be  done,  because  it  is  good,  but  many  are  left  to  our  choice 
to  do  or  not  to  do  them,  there  are  many  things  also,  which 
are  not  good  in  themselves,  but  only  become  so,  when  they 
are  conimanded.  In  both  these  cases,  the  authority  of  our 
parents  is  competent.  For  if  they  be,  in  themselves,  good, 
but  not  necessary, — ^by  the  command  of  our  parents  they  are 
made  necessary,  and  pass  into  a  law.  But  if  Ihey  be  not 
good  of  themselves,  but  when  they  are  commanded  become 
good,  then  also  they  become  necessary.  A.  Gellius''  in- 
stances, ^^  in  militiam  ire,  rus  colore,  honores  capessere,  cau- 
sas  defendere,  uxorem  ducere,  uti  jussum  proficisd,  uti  ac- 
cersitum  venire,"  "  to  go  into  the  country  or  to  stay  in  the 
.  city,  to  live  at  court  or  to  live  in  your  fiurm,  to  take  up  arms 
or  to  be  a  merchant,  to  marry  a  wife,  and  to  come  when  you 
are  called,  and  to  work  in  the  vineyard,"  these  things  of  them- 
selves are  innocent  and  hataless,  but' not  necessary  of  them- 
selves-; ^^  propterea  in  ejusmodi  omnium  rerum  generibus 
patri  parendum  esse,"  <^  in  all  things  of  this  nature  we  are  to 
obey  our  father."  But  add  this  also,  that  if  it  be  of.  itself  a 
duty,  and  of  that  nature  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  ^^  sive  im- 
peret  pater,  sive  non  itnperet,"  <^  whether  his  &dier  (command 
or  no,"  yet  even  here  ^o  the  father's  command  is  of  great 
authority  and  great  effect ;  for  it  adds  a  new  law  to  the  old 
commandment,  and  therefore,  the  disobedience  is  guilty  of  a 
new  sin.  , 

3.  But  in  things  dishonest  aind  impious,  the  father  hath 
no  authority  to  give  a  commandment;  and  if  he  does,  the 
children  are  bound  not  to  obey.  If  the  father  commands  the 
«on  to  imarry  a  wife,  to  plead  a  cause  for  the  guilty,  '  obse- 
quendum  e^t;*  there  is  no  mote  to  be  said,  the  father  must 
be  obeyed.  But  if  he  command  the  son  to  marry  a  harlot, 
an  impudent  woman,  a  drui&ard,  or  to  be  an  advocate  for 
Catiline  or  Clodius,  fbr  RavaJllac  6r  Guido  Faux,  he  is  not  to 
be  obeyed",  ^<  qiioniam  accedente  aliqiio  turpitudinis  numero, 
desinunt  esse  per  sese  hsec  media  atqiie  ihdiffelrentia»"  ^'  When 

'  Lib.  2.  cftp.  7*  «d.  OiseL  pag.  128.  *  A.  GeH.  ibid. 
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any  turpitude  is  mingled  with  tbe  action,  it  is  bo  longer  in- 
different or  subject  to  command."'— And  therefore  we  find 
Acrotatus  commended  among  the  ancients,  because. when  his 
parents  had  required  of  him  to  do  an  unjust  thing,  he  an- 
swered, ^  I  know  that  you  are  willing  I  should  do  that  which 
is  just;  for  so  you  taught  me  to  do :  I  will  do  therefore  that, 
which  you  desire  I  should;  but  what  you  bid  me,  I  will  not 
do/ 

4.  And  yet  if  a  father  commands  an  unjust  thing,  his  au- 
thority is  not  wholly  nothing.  For  first,  though  it  must  not 
be  obeyed,  yet  it  must  not  be  dishonoured,  nor  yet  rejected 
but  Mdth  great  regard.  <<  Qusedam  esse  parendom,  qu»dam 
non  obsequendum,"  said  some  in  A.  Gellius :  ^  Sed  ea  tamen 
quae  obsequi  non  oportet,  leniter  et  verecunde,  ac  sine  detes- 
tatione  nimia,  sineque  opprobratione  acerba  reprehensionis 
declinanda  sensim,  et  relinquenda  esse  dioont,  quam  respuen- 
da:"  ^'  What  is  not  fit  to  be  obeyed,  must  foe  declined  and 
avoided,  rather  than  railed  at  and  rejected  with  reproach.^-^ 
<^  Etiam  in  bona  causa  fiUi  apud  parentes  debet  humilis  esse 
oratio,"  said  Salvian.  ^<  When  a  son  denies  his  £Btther,  he 
must  do  it  with  the  language  of  obedience.''  Such  as  was 
the  answer  of  Agesilaus'  to  his  fatibier  when  he  would  have  had 
him  to  give  judgment  against  the  laws ;  "  A  te,  pater,  a  puero 
didici  parere  legibus,  quamobrem  nunc  qnoque  tibi  obtem<» 
pero,  cavens  nequid  faciam  prseter  leges ;"  ^  Thou  hast  firom 
my  childhood,  O  father,  taught  me  to  observe  the  laws; 
therefore  even  now  also  I  obey  your  command,  because  I 
take  care  not  to  break  them."  For  whatsoever  the  command 
be,  yet  the  authority  is  venerable ;  if  the  command  be  unhdly, 
yet  the  person  is  sacred.  *^  Liberto  et  filio  semper  honesta 
et  sancta  persona  patris  et  patroni  videri  debet,"  said  Ulpiazi; 
**  The  person  of  a  fiither  is  always  honest  and  venerable  to  the 
son,  and  so  is  that  of  a  patron  to  his  freedman." 

5.  Though  the  command  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in  things 
dishonest,  yet  that  then  also,  -  the  &ther-s  authority  hath  in  it 
some  regard,  appears  by  this,— that,  if  a  son  trani^iesses  the 
law  by  the  command  of  his  father,  his  punishment  is  some- 
thing the  more  easy  upon  that  account,  though  the  offence 

*'Ay)jo"/X«Of  u»b  ToSf  Tocrp^f  xiX<v^|xi>o;  xplvaf  TtHt  imviv  leaph,  tJi»  v6)U0v,  'AXX*&iro  jroIT 
(iipfj)  n-dtrcf ,  vit^sff^fti  Toif  vo/AOif  lliioLvx^/tn*  iae  &pxne*  Sii  xotl  »Sv  0*01  frttdoftat  /ivfiU 
iFomt  Tra^airo^ov..— Plutarch,  de  Vtt.  ver.  Xybmd.  tom*  2.  pag.  634.  £•  (J.  R.  P.) 
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•be  greatu.  But  if  the  offence  be  little,  he  is  wholly  excused, 
saith  the  law  \  Thus  if  a  son,  by  the  command  of  his  father, 
marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  mourning,  he  does  not 
•incur  infamy  by  the  law,  saith  the  doctors.  ^*  Velle  enim  non 
/creditur,  qui  obsequitur  imperio  patris  vel  domini,"  saith  the 
law ;  and  "  Venia  dignus  est,  qui  obtemperavit,"  saith  Ul- 
pian ;  ^<  If  he  did  obey  the  command  of  his  father,  he  is  to 
be  pardoned,  it  was  not  his  own  will;"  that  is,  not  his  ab- 
€Kdu£ely,  but  in  a  certain  regard,  and  in  a  degree  of  diminu- 
tion. 

6.  The  father's  authority  hath  this  effect  also  upon  chil- 
dren, that  if  the  father  does  wrong,  the  son  must  bear  it, 
as  long  as  it  can  be  borne :  and  therefore  the  son  may  not 
go  to  biw  with  the  father,  and  complain  of  him  to  the  judge, 
without  leave  from  both  their  superiors.  For  if,  by  any 
means,  the  son  can  make  the  father  less  thati  he  is,  it  will 
.destroy  all  duty,  and  dispark  the  enclosure,  which  nature  and 
the  laws  have  made  with  fear  and  reverence.  But  this  hath 
a  double  consideration,  the  one  in  religion,  and  the  other 
in  laws.  •     . 

.7.  In  religion,  we  are  to  consider  not  only  what  is  law- 
ful in  the  precise  question,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
whole  complication  and  practice  of  it.  For  if  the  supreme 
can  give  leave,  in  some  cases,  for  a  son  to  complain  of  his 
father  to  a  judge, — ^then,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  lawful  to 
xlo  it;;  :thlit  is,  iii  those  cases,  in  which  the  law  hath  specified 
and  restrained  the  paternal  power,  in  those  things  which  the 
laws  call  excesses  and  injuries,  and  which^  indeed,  in  them- 
selves, are  cruel  and  intolerable.  For  in  such  cases,  the  laws 
are  a  guard  and  defence  to  the ' oppressed  son;  concerning 
,wh6m  although  it  is  supposed,  that  the  father  takes  sufficient 
care  to  keep  him  harmless,  yet  if  the  father  does  not,  the 
law  does :  and  the  law  does  indeed  allow  the  greatest  power 
to  fathers,  because  it  presumes  it  will  be  for  the  child's  good ; 
but  because  there  are  some  persons,  whom  no  presumption 
can  measure,  who  are  wicked  beyond  all  the  usual  tempta- 
tions and  infirmities  of  mankind,  therefore,  even  in  extraor- 
dinary ouses,  there  must  be  some  provision ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  unlawful  for 

u  L.  fin.  de  Bon.  Damn. 

'  L.  Liberorum.  sect  fin.  et  seq.  de  hit  qui  no.  infAOi. 
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sons  to  complain  of  their  fkthers  to  the  prince.     But  what' 
those  cases  are,  we  can  be  taught  by  nothing  but  by  the  laws 
themselves,  aiid  by  our  own  natural  necessities.      We  must 
cry  out,  when  we  cannot  forbear ;  and  we  must  throw  off  the  • 
burden,  under  which  we  cannot  stand;  only  we  must  not 
throw  it  off,  as  a  wild  horse  does  his  load,  and  kick  it  with 
our  feet,  but  w'e  must  lay  it  down  as  gently  as  we  can.     Thus 
if  a  fether  refuses  to  give  alimony  to  his  son,  who  cannot  be 
otherwise  provided  for, — the  aid  of  the  prince,  or  any  superior 
that  can   rightly  give  us  remedy,  may  be  implored.     If  a 
father  beats  his  child,  till  he  lame  or  dismember  him,  or  en- 
danger his    life,   the   son    can   be    remedied,   and,   without 
breach  of  duty,  can  implore  it.     So  long  as  a  child  is  in  his  - 
father's  house,  and  under  his  father's  power, — these  are  the 
only  causes,  in  which  lie  can  be  allowed  legally  to  cctoplain; 
because,  in  all  other  things,  he  is  entirely  under  liis  feither's 
power.      But  when   he   is  emancipated,  and  quit  from  his 
direct  authority,  which  the  lawyers  signify  by  the  power  of 
'castigation,' — then  the  son  hath  distinct  rights,  and  in  them 
because  he  can  be  injured,  there  are  more  causes  of  difference. 
To  this,  therefore,  the  answer  is,— 

8.  That  in  matters  of  contract,  in  little  injustices,  in  any 
thing  diat  is  tolerable,  in  such  things  the  suffering  of  which 
can  consist  with  charity  to  ourselves,  and  piety  to  our  rela- 
tives, if  a  son  does  contest  with  his  father  at  law,  it  may  be, 
it  is  no  proper  act  of  disobedience,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
rebellion  in  it  against  his  just  authority; — but  there  is  also 
as  little  of^piety;  especially  if  we  consider, '  that  such  con- 
tests at  law  are  extremely  seldom  managed  with  ordinary 
charity,  and  never  without  the  greatest  reproach  on  one  side, 
and  scandal  on  both ;  and  if  the  son  can  secure  that  on  his 
own  part,  yet  whether  that  seeming  undutifulness,  and  more 
than  seeming  want  of  pious  and  loving  regard,  may  not  ex- 
asperate the  father  into  angry  cursings,  and  evil  thoughts,  is  a 
consideration  of  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
all  that  would  be  innocent.  There  is  not  one  of  a  thousand, 
that  goes  to  law  at  all,  but  he  runs  into  so  many  temptations, 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  do  right,  and  to  do  nothing 
that  is  wrong :  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  justify  his 
cause,  and  his  person  too,  if  he  goes  to  law  with  a  father. 
And  he  will  for  no  cause  suffer  wrong  at  any  man'i;  hands. 
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that  will  take  no  wrong  of  his  &theT ;  and  he  that  does  so, 
will  give  but  an  ill  account  of  his  Christianity. 

9.  And  these  things  appear  the  more  by  reason  of  the 
<^n  dislikesi  which  the  law  professes  against  such  proceed- 
ings. For  look  at  this  thing  in  law,  and  we  find  that  the 
laws  express  the  son's  obedience  in  universal  terms ;  <'  Omni- 
bus quse  pater  imperat,  parendum,''  ^*  Sons  must  be  obedient 
to  their  parents  in  all  things." — Now  if  the  dispute  be  betwixt 
our  obedience  to  God,  or  to  our  parents,  it  is  an  ill  case ;  we 
know  whom  we  are  to  obey,  but  the  dispute  itself  is  not 
good ;  and  the  very  making  a  question  of  either  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  hon<)ur  of  both  :  and  therefore  the  law,  which 
never  supposes  a  question  to  be  between  God  and  our  father, 
does  not  think  it  fit  to  make  this  to  be  any  exception  to  her 
indefinite  terms;  and  therefore  Tiberius  said  it  widiout  a 
limitation,  ^^  Filium  non  posse  detrectare  jussa  patris ;"  and 
Tumusy  agwist  Tarquin  said  summarily  and  clearly,  ^VNul- 
lam  breviorem  esse  cognitionem,  quam  inter  patrem  et  fiHum, 
paucisque  transigi  verbis  posse;  ni  pareat  patri,  habiturum 
infortunium  esse,"  <<  Between  a  £Either  and  a  son  the  proceed- 
ing is  short,  and  the  case  quickly  summed  up;  either  let  the 
son  obey,  or  let  him  be  punished." — And  the  law  accounts 
it  a  diminution  of  such  supreme  authorities,  to  have  excep- 
tions and  reservations  expressed  in  the  first  provisions  of  the 
law ;  and  the  very  making  God  and  the  father  to  be  the  op- 
posite and  compared  persons  in  the  question,  is  to  lessen 
them  both.  ^^  In  comparatione  personarum  inest  Isesio  et 
injuria,"  say  the  lawyers ;  ^^  There  is  some  wrong  done  when 
you  compare  two  eminences." — Therefore  in  this  case,  if 
ever  any  such  thing  does  happen,  without  dispute  we  know 
what  we  are  to  do :  but  it  is  not  good,  that  the  laws  should 
take  public  notice  of  it  beforehand.  But  if  tlie  question  be 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  the  law  is  so  great  an  «nemy 
to  all  such  questions,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  law  judges  for 
the  person  of  the  fitther,  even  when  it  does  not  like  the 
cause.  It  does  so  in  the  case  of  all  superiors  in  some  de« 
gree,  and  therefore  much  more  in  tlie  case  of  fathers.  ^'  Jus 
quod  deprimitur,  aufertur ;"  ^^  If  you  lessen  the  authority, 
you  take  it  away :"  and  then  you  do  injury,  though  by 
doing  of  right.     Wlien  Accia  Variola  questioned  her  father's 

y  Liv.  lib.  I.  cap.  50.  Huperti^  vol  1.  pag.  71* 
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testament,  because  he  had  left  immoderate  legacies  ta  her 
mother-in-law,  the  fathers  of  rich  finniliea  were  present  in 
great  numbera,  and  the  sons  of  those.  famiUes  attended  fox 
the  sentence  in  great  and  anxious  expectations.  Looking,  which 
interest  should  get  the  advantage.  But  the  judges  very 
wisely  left  the  case  undetermined,  because  it  was  hard  on  the 
father's  side;  but  they  were  resolved  never  to  leave  a  prece- 
dent,  in  which  the  cMldren  should  be,  in  any  thing,  su^c 
to  their  &thers;  or  that  as  Death  and  Love  changed  their 
quivers,  so  old  age  should  be  reckoned  as  void  of  counsel,  and 
wisdom  and  prudence  should  be  the  portion  of  young  men* 


RULE  VIIL 

It  is  not  lawful  Jm  Children  to  enter  into  any  lasting  Course  of 
Life,  against  the  Will  or  Approbation  ^ their  Parents^ 

L  Ihis  rule  contains  two  great  cases.  The  first  is  con- 
cerning the  states  of  religion ;  the  other  is  concerning  the 
states  of  civil  life. 

2.  It  is  not  lawful  for  children  to  take  upon  them  any  re-» 
ligious  vows,  or  enter  into  any  of  those  which  are  called  states 
of  religion,  viz.  to  take  upon  them  the  state  of  single  life,  ta 
be  priests,  monks,  friars,  hermits,  or  any  t)mig  pf  the  like 
nature,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

3.  Thomas  Aquinas  entered  into  the  Dominican  order^ 
and  became  a. friar  without  the  consent  of  his  parents:  and 
that  unjustifiable  action  begat  a  more  unjustifiable  doctrine': 
<^  Post  annps  pubertatis  posse  liberos  se  voto  religionis  ob- 
ligarC)  absque  vohintate  parentum;"  ^^  That  after  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or^  the  first  ripeness,-  it  is  lawful  for  children  to  take 
upon  them  the  vows  of  religion,  whether  their  parents  be  will- 
ing or  unwilling," — And  after  his  time,  it  grew  into  a  com- 
mon doctrine  and  frequent  practice ;  and  if  a  monk  could  per- 
suade a  young  heir,  or  a  pregnant  youth,  into  their  cloisters, 
they  pretended  to  serve  God,  though  certainly  tjiey  served 
themselves,  and  disserved  a  family.  The  ground  they  went 
upon  was,  the  pretence »  of  the  g^eat  sanctity  of  the  state 

■  2.  2c  qu,  9S,  art  0.  *  Bellar*  lib<  2^de  Monachis,  cap.  36. 
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monasticEd;  that  it  was  for  God  and  for  religion;  that  to 
•  serve  God  no  man  that  can  choose,  hath  need  to  ask  leave ; 
that  if  the  father  be  superior,  yet  God  is  the  supreme ;  that 
it  is  <  corban ;'  that  if  the  young  man  or  maiden  be  given  to 
God,  he  is  given  to  him,  that  hath  more  right  to  him  or  her 
than  the  parents ;  that  religion  in  all  things  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  that  although  the  parents  have  a  right  over  the 
bodies  of  their  children,  yet  of  their  souls  they  are  themselves 
to  dispose,  because  theirs  is  the  biggest  interest  and  con- 
cern: and  whereas  God  hath  commanded  to  ^  honour  our 
father  and  mother,'  we  know  that  God  is  our  father,  and  the 
church  is  our  mother ;  and  what  does  accrue  to  these,  is]  no 
diminution  to  the  other's  right. 

4.  Against  all  these  fair  pretences  it  is  sufficient  to  op- 
pose this  one  truth,  that  *  religion  and  piety  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, cross  each  other,  but  may  very  well  stand  together ; 
and  nothing  is  better  than  to  do  a  necessary  duty/  And 
there  needs  not  much  consideration  to  tell  which  is  better, 
to  make  our  love  to  God,  and  our  love  to  our  parents,  and  our 
duty  to  them  both,  to  stand  together, — or  to  fight  one  with 
another.  God  intends  the  first,  that  is  certain; — for  he  is 
not  the  author  of  division,  nor  hath  he  made  one  good  con- 
trary to  another.  For  if  one  be  set  up  against  another,  they 
are  both  spoiled.  For  that  duty  that  goes  away,  is  lost ;  and 
that  duty  which  thrusts  it  away,  hath  done  evil,  and  therefore 
is  not  good.  If  therefore  it  be  possible  to  do  our  duty  to  oiir 
parents  and  to  love  God  greatly  at  the  same  time,  there  needs 
no  more  to  be  said  in  this  afiiedr,  but  that  we  are  to  remem- 
ber,- tliat  a  man  may  greatly  serve  God,  and  yet  never  be  a 
friar  or  a  priest;  and  that  allowing  or  supposing  that  these 
are  great  advantages,  or  rather  engagements  of  duty, — yet  it 
is  certain,  thai  ho  state  of  perfection  can  be  set  forward  by 
doing  efil:  and  he  enters  ill  into  the  state  of  perfection,  that 
passes  into  it  by  the  door  of  undutifulness. 

5.  Ndw  then,  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  parents  have 
the  first  right,  and  the  first  possession;  and  that  to  dis- 
possess any  one  of  his  rights  against  his  will  is  great  injus- 
tice ;  and  therefore  that  no  end  can  sanctify  it :  and  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  religion,  which  teaches  impiety  for  pious 
considerations ;  and  therefore  without  further  inquiry,  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  son  may  not,  upon  any  pretences  of  a  religious 
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manner  and  circumstances  of  life,  subduct  hiihself  from  liis 
father's  power,  and  put  himself  under  other  govemmehte, 
with  which  his  father  shall  have  nothing  to  do.  A  son  hath  no 
power  over  himself,  for  he  belongs  to  and  is  under  the  power 
of  another ;  and  therefore  if  he  does  subduct  himself,  he  is 
undutiful,  and  impious,  and  unjust,  and  does  not  honour  his 
father  and  his  mother.  But  he  that  does  persuade  the  son 
from  his  father's  house  into  a  monastery,  is  ^  reus  plagii,'  ^  he 
is  a  man-stealer.'  ^^  Qui  patri  eripit  filium,  educatori  alumnum, 
domino  servum,  Deo  efficit  impium,  educatori  ingratum,  do- 
mino nequam,"  said  Tertullian  ^;  "  He  that  debauches  a  son, 
a  pupil,  or  a  servant,  and  snatches  them  from  their  father,  their 
guardian,  or  their  lord,  makes  them  impious,  ungrateful,  and 
vile." — And  because  this  was  done  by  some  upon  pretence  of 
piety,  the  council  of  Gangra^  forbade  it  upon  a  curse :  '^  Qui- 
cunque  filii  a  parentibus  prsetextu  divini  cultus  abscedunt,  nee 
debitam  reverentiam  impendunt  illis,  anathema  sint"  Pre- 
tence of  the  divine  service  is  no  good  warranty  for  disobe- 
dience to  parents;  and  they  who  so  neglect  their  father's 
blessing,  will  meet  with  the  curse  of  their  mother.  And  this 
canon  was  cited  and  renewed  in  the  sixth  council  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  council  of  Tribur  forbids  expressly  a  young 
maiden,  before  twelve  years  of  age,  to  enter  into  a  monastery 
without  the  consent  of  her  guardian.  Gradan,  citing  this  de- 
cree, adds  something  of  his  own ;  for  it  is  not  known  whence 
he  had  it,  except  from  the  degenerous  and  corrupt  practices 
of  his  own  times.  "  Si  vero,  in  fortiori  setate,  adolescentula 
servire  Deo  elegerit,  non  est  potestas  parentibus  prohibendi,"* 
^^  If  the  young  maiden  be  of  great  age,  the  parents  have  no 
power  to  forbid  her:"  which  is  a  clause  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  codes  of  councils,  in  any  editions  old  or  new. 
But  when  monastical  life  had  reputation  and  secular  advantages 
upon  religious  pretences,  then  the  advocates  and  promoters  of 
it  were  willing,  by  right  or  wrong,  to  set  it  forward.  But  the 
corruption  is  plain,  and  apparently  against  the  doctrine  and 
practices  of  the  jEathers  of  the  church. 

6.  St  Ambrose^  and  St.  Austin®  say,  that  ^a  father  or 
mother  ought  not  to  hinder  a  son  or  daughter  from  entering 

^  Adven.  Marcion.  ^  Can.  16. 

«*  Lib.  1.  de  Virgin.  •  EpitU  109, 110. 
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into  a  ifioTtaatery.'  But  then,  things  were  so  ordered,  that  die 
entry  thither  was  not  a  perpetual  bond,  but  a.  going  thither 
a£^  to  a  Christian  school,  a  place  for  institution  and  holy  prac- 
tice, and  from  thence  they  might  return  when  they  would, 
they  might  serve  God  and  their  parents  too :  the  profession 
of  a  monk  was  then  noUiing  else  but  ^^  priscse  liberseque  vitae 
ac  pure  Christianae  meditatioV  ^'  a  meditation  and  institution 
of  a  Christian  life  according  to  the  rate  of  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity," liberty,  and  devotion.  But  besides  this,  though  they 
exhort  parents  not  to  hinder  their  children,  yet  they  affirm 
they  have  power  to  do  it,  and  they  may,  if  they  will ;  as  ap- 
pears amply  in  St.  Austin's  episde  to  Ecdicea,  and  in  his 
two  hundred  and  thirty*third  epistle  to  Benenatus.  But  most 
plmnly  and  dogmatically  it  is  affirmed  by  St.  Basil  ^ ;  ^^  Liberos 
non  esse  recipiendos  in  monajsteriis,  nisi  a  parentibus  suis 
offierantur;"  '^  Children  are  not  to  be  received  into  monas- 
teries unless  their  parents  present  them:"  and  when  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  had,  against  his  fether's  commandnient» 
run  into  a  monastery,  he  began  to  bethink  himself  what,  he 
had  done, — and  found,  that  without  impiety,  he  could  not  be 
contumacious  against  his  father ;  and  thetefore;  left  his  solitude 
and  returned  home.  "  Et  hoc"  (saith  he)  "  jussu  Dei  m»gk 
quam  hominum  metu.  Itaque,  O  pater,  dicto  jam  audienti 
prsebe  benedictionem."  This  he  did  in  obedience  to  God, 
and  not  for  the  fear  of  men ;  and  therefore  upon  the  account 
of  liis  obedienee  and  return,  he  begged  his  father's  blessing. 
But  besides  this,  there  were  two  remarkable  examples  which 
d,buiidantly  conclude  this  duty.  The  one  was  of  Heliodprus, 
who  together  with  St.  Jerome  had  undertaken  a  monastical 
life  by  vow;  but  findings  that,  by  piety  and  nature,  he  was  to 
regard  his  only  sister  and  her  son,  he  returned  to  her  house, 
and  took  upon  him  the  habit  of  the  clergy,  and  left  that  of 
monks.  Against  him  St.  Jerome,  who  was  then  a  young 
man,  newly  come  from  the  university  and  the  schools  of  rhe- 
toric, storms  very  much, — and  says  some  thiogs,  which,  when 
he  was  older  and  wiser,  he  changes  and  revokes,  as  appes^rs 
in  his  epistle  to  Nepotian,  where  he  imputes  his  former  sayings 
to  his  juvenile  years  and  learning.  Now  though  Heliodorus 
had  no  parents,  when  he  undertook  a  monastical  life,  and  there- 

f  Aug.  epUt  ad  Bonifftc,  Cdmit.  t  In  Quasst.  fuse  Explic.  p.  15. 
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fore  had  his  Kberty ;  yet  it  is  therefore  certain,  he  believed  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  it  without  the  consent  of  parents,  if 
they  had  been  living, — because  he  did  suppose  a  less  piety, 
even  to  his  sister  and  his  nephew,  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  him  to  leave  his  solitude  and  show  piety  at  home.— -But 
the  other  instance  is  more  material.  Stagirius  was  made  a 
monk,  not  against  his  father's  commandment,  but  against 
his  counsel.  The  father  was  very  unwilling ;  but  durst  not 
expressly  forbid  it,  upon  some  scruples,  which  were  put  into 
his  head  by  the  humours,  which  were  then  beginning.  But 
because  he  had  neglected  his  father's  counsel,  and  caused 
trouble  to  him,  Stagirius  was  vexed  with  the  devil,  and  St 
Chrysostom^  took  great  pains  to  comfort  him.  But  after- 
Wfurd  the  manners  of  men  grew  worse,  and  all  religion  was 
enclosed  in  a  friar's  habit,  and  it  grew  to  be  esteemed  excel- 
lent to  enter  into  a  monastery ;  and  whatsoever  did  hinder  it, 
was  to  be  despised,  or  used  like  a  temptation ;  and  the  orders 
of  teUgion  grew  potent,  and  prevailed  over  private  interests 
and  private  religion,  and  by  degrees  it  entered  into  insuffer- 
stble  mischiefs  and  impiety.  It  was  sometimes  restrained  by 
good  laws,  so  that  it  could  not  grow  so  fast.  Charles^  the 
Great  made  a  law  concerning  it:  "  De  pueris  vero  sine  vo- 
luntate  parentum  ut  tonsurentnr,  vel  puellse  velentur,  modis 
omnibus  inhibitum  est,"  ^^  Boys  must  not  be  shorn  nor 
maidens  veiled  without  the  consent  of  their  parents." — And 
to  the  transgressors  of  this  law  a  fine  was  imposed,  the  same 
with  that  which  was  appointed  in  the  Salic  law'';  which  did 
equally  forbid  them  to  be  slain  and  to  be  shorn.  For  by  re- 
ligious pretences  not  to  do  kindness  to  their  parents,  our 
blessed  Saviour  called  hypocrisy  in  the  Pharisees ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  like  pretences,  to  do  them  wrong,  to  take  their 
right  from  them,  to  dispossess  them  of  their  dearest  pledges, 
must  needs  be  so  much  die  worse.  It  is  that  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  calls  *  hypocrisy,'  and  '  dishonouring  our 
parents :'  it  is  that  which  the  church  does  call  an  ^anathema;' 
which  the  laws  call  *  plagium,'  or  ^  man-stealing :'  it  is  *  homi- 
cide' in  the  account  of  the  imperial  laws :  and  St.  Bernard 


h  Lib.  de  Prpvidentia. 
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calls  them  *  wolves'  that  do  it,  in  his  first  epistle, — which,  ad 
the  story  runs,  was  not  written  without  a  miracle. 

7.  The  other  great  case  is  in  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
concerning  which  the  sentence  is  ready  and  acknowledged  in 
the  greatest  part  of  it. 

It  is  unlawful  for  children  to  marry,  without  and  against  the 
consent  of  their  parents. 

That  such  marriages  are  not  ^  licitse,'  is  confessed  on  all 
hands ;  that  is,  the  son  or  daughter  sins  against  God  and  the 
laws,  hy  marrying  against  the  father's  commandment 

Adeon*  impotenti  esse  animo,  ut  prster  ciyium 
Mozem  stque  legem,  et  sui  Yoluntatem  patiis, 
Tamen  himc  habere  studeat,  cum  summo  probio  ? 

said  he^  in  the  comedy:  ^  It  is  dishonourable,  and  a  shame, 
to  take  a  wife  against  the  will  of  his  father ;  it  is  against  the 
manners  and  the  laws  of  all  republics.'  But  whether  tliey  be 
^  legitime'  or  no,  is  a  great  question ;  that  is,  whether  they 
be  wholly  invalid  and  null  in  law,— or  in  case  they  be  valid, 
whether  or  no  they  suffer  any  diminution,  and  what  it  is. 

8.  Among  the  ancients,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  civil 
law,  such  marriages  were  esteemed  ^  illegitimate,'  and  no 
better  tlian  a  mere  concubinate.  So  Ovid°^  intimates  in  the 
marriage  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe : 


.Tieds  quoque  jure  coissent, 


Sed  vetuere  patres- 


<  If  the  parents  had  not  forbidden,  the  marriage  had  been  le- 
gitimate ;'  but  therefore  not  then,  when  they  are  forbidden : 
and  therefore  as  incestuous  marriages  were  not  only  impious 
but  null,  they  are  not  only  sinful  in  the  entry,  but  all  the  way  ; 
so  are  these,  alike  evil  in  all  the  progression,  though,  as  yet, 
they  hJ^ve  not  a  proper  name  in  law,  as  the  other  have.  But 
Apuleius"  is  more  express;  "  Impares  nuptise,  et  praeterea  in 
viUa  sine  testibus  et  patre  non  consentiente  factse,  legitimse 
non  possunt  videri,  ac  per  hoc  spurius  iste  nascetur :"  "  Un- 
equal marriages,  clandestine,  and  made  without  the  father's 
consent,  can  never  seem  legitimate,  and  therefore  the  children 
that  are  born,  will  be  illegitimate."     And  Mussbus®  observes 

1  Terent  Andr.  y.  3.  8.  Westerhoy.  yoL  1.  p.  196. 

"•  Met.  iy.  60.  Gierig,  yol.  I.  p.  248.  » Lib.  6.  de  Asin.  mteo, 
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in  the  marriage  of  Leander,  that  it  was  ominous  and  unlucky 
upon  this  reason,  because 

^^  The  father  and  the  mother  did  not  sing  the  hymeneal  or 
marriage  song."  The  same  thing  was  observed  sJso  by  the 
Christians;  for  when  TertuUianP  is  recounting  the  auspicious 
signs  and  causes  of  a  blessed  marriage,  he  puts  this  in, 
*'  Unde  sufficiam  ad  enarrandam  felicitatem  ejus  matrimonii 
quod  ecclesia  conciliat,  et  confirmat  oblatio,  et  obsignatum 
angeli  renunciant,  pater  ratum  habet  ?"  "  That  marriage  will 
be  very  prosperous,  which  is  blessed  by  the  church,  made  so- 
lemn by  publication  and  the  rituals  of  religion,  and  established 
by  the  consent  of  the  father."  For  without  it,  it  is  not  only 
inauspicious  and  unlucky,  but  illegal,  unfirm,  and  insufficient. 
"  Nam  nee  in  terris  filise  sine  consensu  patrum  rite  et  jure 
nubent,"  saith  he'^.  For  he  lived  in  a  time,  when  the  law  pro- 
nounced such  marriages  illegal,  and  the  children  bastards. 
For  as  some  contracts  are  invalid,  unless  the  solemnity  of  the 
law  be  observed,  and  testaments  are  ineffective  without  such 
a  number  of  witnesses ;  so  the  law  requires  the  consent  of 
parents  to  make  the  espousals  to  be  a  legal  and  a  valid  con- 
tract. "  Non  videri  justum  filium,  qui  ex  eo  matrimonio 
natus  est,  cui  pater  non  consensit,"  said  Paulus*"  the  lawyer : 
and  this  went  so  far,  that  if  a  daughter  were  exposed  by  her 
father  like  a  child  of  the  people,  and  no  care  of  her  education 
or  alimony  taken,  yet,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  that 
daughter  might  not  marry  without  the  leave  even  of  that  un- 
natural father.  And  amongst  the  children  of  Abraham  this 
was  so  sacredly  observed,  that  even  there,  where,  by  the 
event  of  things,  we  perceive,  that  the  marriage  was  designed 
by  God,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  acted  but  by  the  father*s  willing- 
ness ;  as  appears  in  the  cases  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca',  Samson 
and  his  wife  at  Timnath^  Thus  Agar  took  a  wife  for  her 
son  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  went  into  Mesopotamia  for  a  wife  by 
the  consent  of  his  &ther  and  mother ;  and  Sichem  asked  of 
his  father  Hamor  that  he  would  get  him  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  to  wife.     And  the  words  of  the  law"  were  directed  to 


P  Ad  Uxoiem.  <l  Ibid.  lib.  2.  in  fi.  ■ 

r  Ff.  de  Statu  Hominum.  '  Oenes.  xxiv. 

^  Judges,  xiv.  2,  4.  "  Exod.  xxxiy.  16.  Deut.  vii  9, 
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the  fiitfaer,  not  to  the  son ;  "  Non  accipies  iixorem  filuB  tuk 
de  filiabus  eonim,  et  filiam  tuam  non  dabis  filio  ejus ;"  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  "  he  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage, 
doth  well*:"  still  it  is  the  parent,  that  hath  the  right  and  the 
power;  it  is  the  parent,  that  can  make  the  contract;  be  is  the 
person  supposed  only  competent  in  law. 

Vvfju^wfxa'rwt  fAifv  Twv  tffSir  iravn^  ifJ^C 

said  Hermione^  in  Euripides;  ^^  My  fether  is  to  take  care  of 
my  espousals :  that  is  no  part  of  my  care  or  determination." 
— And  St.  Ambrose',  by  the  example  of  Rebecca,  said,  that 
^  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter  is  to  be  permitted 
to  the  fether.' 

9.  And  indeed,  by  these  instances  and  the  perpetual  prac- 
tice and  persuasion  of  the  old  world,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
be  less  than  a  natural  law,  or  a  natural  reason,  of  great  effect, 
or  of  great  necessity.  When  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  was 
asked,  whom  she  would  marry,  she  answered  <  Cyrus;'  for, 
when  they  were  children  together,  he  had  delighted  her  with 
pretty  songs  and  conversation :  and  when  she  was  offered  to 
him  with  a  royal  robe,  jewels,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and  all 
Medea  for  her  dowry,  Cyrus  answered,  '^  Et  genus  et  puellam 
et  dotalia  laudo,"  ^  I  like  the  lady,  her  dowry,  and  her  family,' 
but  I  must  have  these  agree  witli  the  mind  of  my  father  and 
my  mother,  and  then  I  will  marry  her*."— For  (as  PansB- 
gyris  in  Plautus^  told  his  sister)  ^Vin  patris  potestate  esse 
situm  liberorum  matrimonium,  quibus  Sciendum  hac  in  parte 
sit  quod  patres  imperant;"  '^  Children's  marriage  is  in  the 
power  of  their  &ther,  and  they  must  do  what  their  &ther 
commands." — And  Simo  would  not  allow  Pamphilus  to  call 
him  ^  father,'  when  he   disobeyed  him   in   this    particular; 

Quid, '  mi  pater  ?*  ^uasi  tu  ha^voi  indigeaa  patris. 
Domus,  uxor,  libeii  iHYeiiti  inifito  patre. 

*  1  Cor.  7.  y  Andromach.  979.  Priestley*g  edition,  vol.  4.  pag.  116. 
■  Lib.  de  Patriarch. 

*  The  original  words  are :— to  to  yhos  IttaiySi  %a\  rh*  vaTia  xal  9a  Saiga*  fiafkifjju 
Sif  CUV  T$  Tot/  var^;  yv(J/ucq  xal  tn  rifg  fxnrphg  tuvra  ffoi  avytuyiaai :  Gyiop.  viii.  5.  fO» 
Schneider,  pag.  624.  (J.  R.  P.) 

^  The  original  runs  thus : 

Neque  est  cur  nunc  studeam  has  nuptias  mutarier. 
Verum  postremo  in  patris  potestate  est  situm : 
Faciendum  id  nobis  quod  paientes  imperant. 

Sticfa.  i.  2.  51.  Emesti,  voL  2.  pag.  344.  (J.  R.  F.) 
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But  Pamphilus,  in  despite  of  his  passion,  suffered  his  duty  to 
prevail. 

Tibi,  pater,  me  dede :  quidvis  oneris  impone,  impera. 

Vis  me  uxorem  ducere  ?  hanc  vis  amittere  ?  ut  potero,  feram  ^. 

Pamphilus  offered  to  quit  Glycerium,  if  his  father  pleased, 
and  yet  he  had  been  contracted  to  her,  and  had  a  son  by  her. 
Certain  it  is,  these  contracts  were,  to  all  purposes,  invalid  by 
the  civil  law  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  '^  Nuptias 
consistere  non  posse  nisi  consentiant  omnes,  hoc  est  qui 
coeunt,  quorumque  in  potestate  sunt,"  saith  the  law^;  and  in 
the  Jus  Graeco^Romanum^  there  is  an  express  canon,  ^^qui 
in  aliena  potestate  sunt,  eorum  pacta  nihil  habent  firmi :  prop- 
terea  qnsd  citra  voluntatem  nupti^  fiunt  eorum,  penes  quos 
potestas  est,  pro  scortationibus  habentur :" — This  is  peremp« 
tory.  Such  marriages  are  fornications,  and  therefore  the 
children  are  bastards.  And  of  this  Justinian  gives  this  ac- 
count; ^^  ^  Justas  nuptias  inter  se  contrahunt  qui  secundum 
prsBcepta  legum  coeunt,'  ^  Those  marriages  are  true,  which 
are  confederated  according  to  the  precepts  of  laws,'  when  the 
contractors  are  of  fitting  age,  whether  they  be  the  chief,  or 
the  sons  of  femilies.  Only  if  they  be  sons  of  families,  they 
must  have  their  consent  in  whose  power  they  are :  '  Nam  hoc 
fieri  debere,  et  dvilis  et  naturalis  ratio  suadet,  in  tantum  ut 
jussus  parentum  prsecedere  debeat:'  ^  For  that  this  ought  to 
be  done,  tliat  the  father's  consent  must  be  before  the  marriage, 
not  only  is  concluded  by  civil  or  political  reason,  but  also  by 
the  natural.'  " 

10.  Thus  it  was  in  the  natural  and  in  the  civil  law;  and  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  no  otherwise  in  the 
canon  law.  To  this  purpose  is  that  famous  decree  of  Pope 
Evaristus^;  ^^  Aliter  legitimum  non  sit  conjugium  nm.  ab  iis 
qui  super  ipsam  foeminam  dominationem  habere  videntur,  et 
a  quibus  custoditur,  uxor^  petatur,  et  a  parentibus  et  propin- 
quioribus  sponsetur,  et  legibus  dotetur."  Evaristus  had  enu- 
merated a  great  many  things  wliich  were*  fit  (as  he  thought), 
and  much  for  the  honesty  and  decency,  die  blessing  and  pros- 
perity, of  the  marriage;  as  attending  to  solemn  prayers  for 
two  or  three  days,  oblations  and  bride-men,  and  some  other 

*  Andria.  act.  5.  sc.  3.  19.  <*  Inst,  de  Nuptiis,  fF.  de  Ritu  Nuptiarum. 

•  In  Respons.  Matrimon.  Matt.  Monachi.  '  £t  habetur  30.  q.  5. 
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things  which  are  now  out  of  use :  he  proceeds  to  tliat,  which 
was  essential  to  the  contract, — the  consent  of  parents : — and 
"  aliter  legitimum  non  sit,"  *'  it  cannat  0tBerwise  be  legiti- 
mate :"  and  he  adds,  "  Aliter  vero  praesumpta  non  conjugia, 
sed  adulteria,  vel  contubemia,  vel  stupra  aut  fomicationes 
potius  quam  legitima  conjiigia  esse  non  dubitatur ;"  ^^  Mar- 
riages, without  the  consent  of  parents,  are  adulteri^  and 
ravishments,  fornications  and  concubinate,  any  thing  rather 
than  marriages."-— To  this  accords  that  canon  ^  of  St  Basil  r 
<<  Puellis,  quae  prseter  patris  sententiam,  fornicatores  secut» 
sunt,  recondliatis  parentibus  videtur  res  remedium  accipere : 
sed  non  protinus  ad  communionem  restituentur,  sed  triennio 
punientur:"  ^^  If  fathers  will  pardon  their  daughters,  that 
without  their  leave  run  after  wanton  persons,  their  crime,  as 
to  him,  seems  to  be  taken  off;  yet  let  them  be  put  for  three 
years  into  the  station  of  penitents." — Upon  this  canon  Theo- 
dorus  Balsamon  says,  that  ^^by  ^puellb'  or  ^  girls,'  St.  Basil 
means  those,  that  are  under  their  father's  power :  and  that  if 
any  such  give  themselves  to  their  lovers,  without  their  fathers' 
consent,  and  are  dishonoured,  although  they  to  themselves 
seem  to  be  married,  yet  such  marriages  are  not  valid,  they 
cannot  stand:  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  being 
reconciled  to  their  fathers."  But  St  Basil  is  also  as  express 
himself  in  the  text,  as  Balsamon  in  his  commentary ;  for  in  his 
fortieth  canon  he  says,  tliat  ^'  marriages,  without  the  consent 
of  them  in  whose  power  they  are,  are  fornications  and  not 
marriages."  And  therefore  the  council  of  Carthage  requires, 
that,  when  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  are  to  be  blessed  by 
tiie  priest,  that  is,  solemnly  married,  they  dhould  be  presented 
to  the  priest  by  their  parents  or  their  deputies;  which  thing 
is  carefully  to  this  day  observed  in  the  church  of -England. 
For  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Leo'S  "paterno  arbitrio 
foeminse  .viris  junctse  carent  culpa;"  if  maidens  be  joined  to 
their  husbands  by  the  consent  of  their  parents,  there  is  then 
nothing  but  innocence,  nobody  hath  cause  to  complain.  But 
that  is  not  all.  For  Gratian,  expounding  these  words,  says, 
that  from  hence  ^^datur  intelligi,  quod  paternus  consensus 
desideratur  in  nuptiis,  nee  sine  eo  legitimse  nuptise  habeantur," 
<<  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  fathers'  consent  is  re- 
quired, and  without  it,  the  marriages  are  not  to  be  accounted 

f  C^n.  38.  in  can.  Fatrum,-  in  Graecor.  Nomocan.  ^  £t  habetur  32.  q.  2. 
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legidmate :"  aiid  for  it  he  quotes  the  words  of  Eyairistus  be- 
fore mentioned.  But  the  council  of  Aquisgrane  did  not  only 
separate  such  marriages,  when  the  maiden  was  stolen  away 
without  her  parent's  leave,  biit  would  not  allow,  that,  ever 
after,  they  should  be  man  and  wife,  as  we  find  in  Burchard; 
and  the  same  was  verified  in  die  council  of  MeldaS  which,  for 
its  warrant,  quotes  a  synodal  definition  of  St  Gregory  to  the 
same  purpose. 

11.  The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  un-* 
dutiful  proceedings  and  rebellions  against  the  supreme  natural 
power ;  and  therefore  the  coimcil  in  Paris,'  and  divers  others  S 
did  anathematize  them  that  so  married,  and  even  when  they 
were  reconciled  to  their  parents,  did  impose  on  them  severe 
penances.  But  because  when  things  were  once  come  to  that 
pass,  fathers  perceived  that  the  reputation  of  their  children 
was  lost,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  other  honest  matches 
for  their  children, — and  especially  when  marriage  began  to  be 
called  a  sacrament,  and  some  scruples  were  by  the  clergy  cast 
into  this  affidr,-and  because  Jn  were  wiling  to  xnTe  the 
best  of  a  bad  market ;  the  fathers  gave  over  makmg  use  of 
this  power  given  them  by  the  laws,  and  thought  the  public 
penances  were  castigation  sufficient  But  then,  according  to 
the  nature  of  all  good  laws  and  manners  running  down  the 
lull,  this  thing  never  left  running  till  children  had  leave  to 
despise  their  parents,  and  marry  where  and  when  they  pleased; 
and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  &ult,  yet  '^  factum  valet;  fieri 
non  debiiit," — it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Trent  to  be 
valid  and  effectual. 

12.  But  now  this  sentence,  which  indeed  relies  upon  some 
reason  and  ve^  great  authority,  and  is  wise  and  fit  to  prevent 
much  evil  in  families, — is  yet  very  severe,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  aUay:  which  when  I  have  represented  upon  the 
general  consideration,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  a  right 
understanding,  and  describe  the  truth  that  lies  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  was  yet  never  affirmed  and  described  r  by 
any  one  that  I  know  of,  but  is  determinable  by  a  just  weighing 
of  all  that,  which  very  many  wise  men  have  said,  being  put 
together. 

i  In  tit  de  Foemin.  non  Consecrat  cap.  33.  36.  q.  2.  placuit. 
**  Ibid.    Vide  etiam  conci].  Paris.  36.  q.  2«  27*  q*  2.  nuUus. 
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13.  First  therefore  I  consider  what  Quintilian '  said :  ^<  If 
it  be  lawful,  at  any  time,  for  a  son  to  do  an  action,  otherwise 
irreprovable,  without  the  consent  of  parents,  certainly  liberty 
is  in  nothing  so  necessary  as  in  marriage :" — <'  Ego  eligam 
cum  qua  victurus  sum,  ego  comitem  laborum,  sollicitudintun, 
curanim,  ipse  perpendam.  Quis  enim  amare  alieno  animo 
potest?"  ^'  It  is  fit  that  I  should  choose  her  or  him  with 
whom  I  must  always  Uve,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  companion  of  my  cares,  the  father  or  the  mother  of  my 
own  children :  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  love  with 
any  affections  but  his  own."  And  if  Pamphilus  can  love  none 
but  Glycerium,  it  will  be  hard  for  Simo,  whose  fireiS  are  ex- 
tinct by  age,  to  command  his  son  to  bum  and  pine  away  with- 
out remedy  and  pity.  It  was  l)etter  which  Pausanius  "*  tells 
of  Danaus,  that  he  gave  his  daughters  leave  to  choose  their 
husbands;  and  Herodotus^  tells  that  Callias  the  Athenian 
was  much  commended  by  the  Greeks  because  he  permitted  to 
his  daughters  to  choose  what  husbands,  not  he,  but  themselves 
liked  best. 

But  the  case  is  to  be  determined  by  these  three  propositions. 

14.  ^  When  sons  or  daughters  are  of  competent  years  and 
have  the  use  of  reason,  they  can  naturally  contract  marriages ;' 
-*»that  is,  there  is  nothing  naturally  required  but  that  they  can 
consent,  and  be  of  a  marriageable  strength.  ^^  Sufficiat  solus 
consensus  illorum,  de  quorum  quarumque  conjunctionibus 
agitur,"  said  Clement  IIL°;  *<  Consent  alone  makes  marriage;" 
that  is,  it  makes  marriage  naturally  valid,  if  it  be  done  by  those 
persons  who  naturally  can  consent.  For  that  the  consent  of 
parents  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tract naturally,  appears  in  many  instances.  1.  Because  chil- 
dren can  contract,  when  parents  are  dead.  2.  Because  if  their 
father  be  dead,  and  their  mother  living,  the  son  that  is  of 
years  of  discretion,  is  not  under  his  mother's  power  as  to  that, 
but  that,  upon  great  and  good  reason,  he  may  marry  by  his 
own  choice.  3.  A  son  may  marry  at  the  command  of  a  prince, 
when  it  is  for  the  public  good,  though  his  father,  at  tlie  same 
time,  regard  nothing  but  his  private.     4.  If  a  father  say  no- 

»  Declara.  257.  376.      %  «  Lib.  3.  in  Laconic 

»  In  Erato,  lib.  6.  cap.  126.  Schweig.  vol.  3.  pag.  128. 
o  Cap.  Tus  de  Spons.  extr. 
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thing  to  hinder  it,  though  he  be  secretly  unwilKng,  or  owns 
the  unwillingness,  but  behaves  himself  negatively,  as  to  any 
cooperation,  yet  the  son  may  marry :  which  demonstrates  that 
the  father's  consent  is  no  active  principle,  ingredient  into  the 
marriage,  but  a  privative  or  a  negative  only ;  that  is,  he  can 
forbid  it,  and  so  hinder  it,  but  it  is  not  dierefbre  naturally 
invalid;  that  is,  he  can  legally  prevent  it,  but  not  naturally 
amml  it  5.  If  the  marriage  of  the  son  be  not  only  of  regard 
and  advantage  to  the  son,  but  so  &r  from  doing  injury  to  the 
fether,  that  it  does  him  honour; — the  laws  declare,  that  such 
a  marriage  is  valid,  though  the  father,  out  of  humour,  disagree. 
And  therefore  when  the  law  says,  that  the  son  cannot  contract 
marriage  but  with  his  father's  consent,  the  doctors  limit  it 
amongst  other  cases  to  this  especially,  ^^  quando  filius  duceret 
uxorem  turpem  et  indignam,"  '^when  the  son  marries  dis* 
honourably;"  for  then,  say  Bartolus  and  DeciusP,  there  is 
injury  done  to  the  father :  so  that  the  prohibition  lying  for  this 
reason,  when  the  case  is  contrary  to  the  reason,  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  must  be  contrary  to  the  ordinary  law.  6.  What- 
ever the  law  decrees  in  detestation  of  cliildren's  disobedience, 
yet  the  marriage,  though  to  some  civil  effects  it  is  nulled,  yet 
that  it  is  naturally  valid  appears  in  "^  this, — ^because  the  son, 
that  is  born  of  that  marriage,  is  the  grand&ther's  own,  and  if 
the  &ther  die  before  the  grandfather,  the  grandchild  mujst 
inherit.  So  that  the  punishment  is  but  personally  on  the  son, 
and  is  not  a  perfect  invalidating  of  the  marriage.  And  this 
very  case  wa^  determined  in  the  parliament  of  Harlay  in  be- 
half of  Marguerite  de  Nesdes's  children,  the  nephews  of  her 
husband's  fitther,  in  the  year  1584.  7.  If  the  father  is  un- 
reasonable, and  offers  to  his  son  or  daughter  an  ugly,  a  de- 
formed, a  vicious,  or  a  base  person,  and  gives  him  no  other 
chmce,  and  the  son  cannot  contain  and  live  a  single  life,  by 
the  consent  of  all  men  the  son  may  refuse,  and  he  cannot  but 
choose  another.  8.  The  same  is  the  case,  if  the  fitther  be 
negligent;  then  by  the  law',  a  son  sooner,  and  a  maiden 
after  twenty-five  years  of  age  can  choose  for  herself.  <^  An 
sedere  oportuit  domi  virginem  tarn  grandem?"  said  Phalaris'. 
Ilaa't  yd§  dvi^wifois  ala'^itrrov  Si^oxrai,  xa*  v^  A/a  kcrr),  ta^oL  rovg 

9  Vide  Ascanium  Clement  Amerin.  de  Patria  Potest  cap.  6.  effect  0. 

<i  Lib.  Divi  Fratres.  ff.  de  Jure  Patron. 

'  Lilk  Filius  25.  if.  de  Ritu  Nuptiamm.  lib*  3.  tect  Emancipatus.  ff.  de  Cent.  Tab. 

»  Phalar.  epist  143. 
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fvarsws  Xpoy9v$  duyorijp  olKovpouffa,  ^^  For  it  is  intolerable  that 
a  maid  should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  flower  of  her  age  at 
home."  And  when  the  Gemara  Sanhedrim^  had  said,  '^  Do 
not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  make  her  a  harlot,"  Rabbi 
Eliezer  said  <  this  was  spoken  to  him,  that  marries  his  daughter 
to  an  old  man.'  R.  Akiba  says,  ^  it  was  meant  of  him  qui 
domi  retinet  iiliam  nubilem,  that  keeps  his  daughter  at  home 
too  long.'  Which  two  last  cases,  relying  upon  the  same 
reason,  produce  the  same  effect, — that  the  father's  consent, 
though  highly  to  be  required,  yet  is  not  essentially  necessary; 
it  may  be  a  valid  marriage  without.  9.  And  this  is  also  true, 
in  case  of  emancipation  ",  or  quitting  the  son  from  the  father's 
power ;  he  is  ^  sui  juris,'  and  can  marry  where  he  will :  and 
yet  be  owes  to  his  father  all  the  obedience,  to  which,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  he  was  obliged.  10.  If  a  son  marries  without 
)kis  Other's  consent,  the  law  says  it  is  void;  but  yet  it  is  not 
so  void,  but  that  the  fether's  approbation  makes  it  valid  with- 
out marrying  again,  which  could  not  be,  if  it  were  naturally 
invalid,  but  therefore  it  is  both  naturally  and  ecclesiastically 
good.  ^^  Quod  enim  ab  initio  male  £Bictum  est,  parentum 
postea  consensus  reparare  videtur,"  said  Balsamon "" :  ^^  It  was 
ill  done  at  first,  and  the  father's  consent  Repairs  the  damage :" 
but  if  it  was  invalid  and  null  at  first,  nothing  can  make  it 
alive  upon  the  first  stock.  '<  Quod  enim  ab  initio  non  valuit, 
progressu  temporis  valere  non  debet,"  saith  the  law.  11.  Ser- 
vants or  slaves,  in  the  civil  law  y,  were  as  much  in  the  power 
of  their  lords  as  sons  in  the  power  of  their  fathers ;  as  much,  I 
say,  though  not  for  so  many  reasons:  and  yet  the  marriage  of 
servants  was  valid  in  law,  diough  contracted  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  lords ;  as  Pope  Alexander  III.  wrote  in  a  decretal 
epistle  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  and  therefore  that 
the  marriage  of  sons  and  daughters  may  be  so  too,  that  is,  not 
tp  be  dissolved,  not  to  be  declared  null  in  conscience,  I  can 
find  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  12.  We  find  in  Scripture, 
that  Esau's  marriages  were  valid  and  went  on,  though  con- 
tracted against  the  interest  of  that  family,  the  pleasure  of  the 
parents,  and,  as  Lyra  says,  without  their  consent     It  is  true 

t  Cap.  9. 

<•  Ulpian.  lib.  3.  sect.  Si  Emancipatus.  ff.  de  honor,  possess,  contr.  tabtilas.  Hoc 
observant  Graeci  ad  lib.  10.  de  Sponsal.  lib.  28.  Basilic. 
"  Tit.  1.  in  can.  BasiL  38.  In  can.  Pp. 
y  Cap.  1.  extra,  de  Conjug.  Seryor. 
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indeed  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  says  that  they  were  a  grief 
to  Isaac  and  Rebecca ',  because  they  were  undutiful,  and  proud, 
and  idolatrous,  refusing  to  be  taught  by  their  husbands,  father, 
or  mother.  But  when  I  consider,  that  it  is  not  only  affirmed 
by  Rebecca,  that  they  were  an  affliction  to  her,  but  observed 
at  the  very  first  taking  of  them  in,  that  they  were  a  grief  to 
both  of  them,  and  that  Esau  afterward,  to  gratify  his  fisither, 
did  marry  his  cousin-german,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ish- 
mael;  the  opinion  of  Lyra  seems  most  probable,  and  that  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  did  not  consent,  and  were  not  pleased  with  those 
first  marriages.  But  if  this  should  &il,  there  are  arguments 
enough  besides  to  evince,  that  naturally  such  marriages  are 
valid,  though,  at  no  hand,  they  ought  to  be  done. 

15.  But  what  then  shall  we  say  to  all  the  former  discourse, 
which  proved  that  those  marriagi  were  iUegitunate,  and  the 
conjunctions  no  better  than  concubinate  ?  does  all  that  heap  of 
things,  and  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  laws  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  and  natural,  effect  nodiing?  or  do  they  prevail  entirely  ? 
that  they  effiect  something,  their  own  strength  does  evidence ; 
that  they  do  not  prevail  to  effiect  a  natural  nullity  in  marriage, 
the  contrary  arguments,  described  in  the  former  number,  do 
sufficiently  prove.     What  then  is  the  conclusion  ? 

16.  From  hence  we  may  learn  it  "  Although  the  mar- 
riage is  naturally  valid,  yet  that  natural  validity  can  have  this 
effect  only,  that  it  can  for  ever  bind  the  conscience  of  the  en- 
gaged parties  to  faith  and  mutual  love,  and  to  cohabitation 
when  it  is  not  hindered; — and  it  is,  even  when  it  is  most  of 
all  forbidden,  yet  potentially  legitimate, — that  is,  it  wants  no 
features  and  lineaments,  nor  life,  but  it  wants  solemnity  and 
publication ;  that  is,  it  is  like  an  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb, 
there  it  must  stay  till  the  law  gives  it  name  and  birth.  For  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  although  the  young  folks  can  contract 
even  against  their  parents'  will,  yet  they  can  be  hindered  from 
possession :  not  only  because  natural  rights  can  be  impeded  in 
their  use  and  challenge  by  the  supreme  civil  power;  but 
because  there  is  in  marriage  something,  that  is  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  civil  law.  For  in  maitiage  there  are  three 
things,  unity,  and  society,  and  mystery.  This  last  is  not  of 
present  consideration,  because  it  is  wholly  of  spiritual  nature, 

'  Gkn.  xxvl  36. 
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and  therefore  of  ecdesiastical  cognizance.  But  of  the  other 
two,  the  first  is  in  the  power  of  the  contractors,  the  latter  is  in 
the  power  of  the  commonwealth.  From  union  of  minds,  and 
obligation  of  mutual  duties  and  affections,  and  perpetuity  of 
relations  they  cannot  be  kept  by  their  dissenting  parents,  or 
by  the  civil  law.  But  from  being  a  society,  from  beginning 
a  legal  fiamiiy,  from  rights  of  succession,  from  reckoning 
descents  in  their  line,  and  from  cohabitation,  they  can  be  kept 
by  that  power,  which  is  the  supreme  in  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  all  societies.  And  the  consequent  of  this  will  be, 
not  only  that  such  persons  shall  lose  all  civil  benefits  and  pro- 
fits of  inheritance,  that  is,  all  that  can  come  from  society,  but 
even  their  very  unity  will  be  disparaged,  so  air  it  shall  be 
esteemed  no  better  than  fornication ;  not  that  it  is  so  before 
God,  or  is  against  the  virtue  of  chastity,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the 
civil  account,  and  is  against  the  laws  of  marriage.  It  is  in 
this,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  ^  raptus '  ot  ^  ravishment.'  In  the 
civil  law%  he  that  takes  away  a  man's  daughter  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  '  rapuisse  dicitur,'  *  is  a  ravisher :'  but 
it  is  not  so  in  the  canon  law,  it  is  not  so  in  nature  or  con- 
science. ^^  Raptus  ibi  dicitur  admitti,  ubi  nihil  ante  de  nuptiis 
dicitur :"  "  If  tliere  was  no  treaty  of  marriage,  it  is  a  rape ;" 
but  if  the  man  was  secretly  betrothed,  to  carry  her  away  and 
lie  with  her,  is  no  rape,  "  licet  parentes  reclamarent,"  "  al- 
though the  parents  were  against  it,"  said  Pope.  Lucius  III. 
Now  to  call  this  a  rape,  and  to  punish  it  as  if  it  were,  is  in  the 
power  of  law;  just  as  the  stealing  of  a  knife  out  of  a  church, 
or  a  chalice  but  of  the  clerk's  house,  may,  by  law,  be-  called 
sacrilege ;  and  then  it  is  so  to  all  the  purposes  of  law ;  though, 
before  God,  it  may  not  differ  from  simple  theft.  So  for  young 
lovers  to  lie  together  before  publication,  is,  by  the  canon  law, 
called  ^  antenuptialis  fornicatio,'  and  is  punished  as  if  it  were 
so  indeed :  and  yet  though  it  be  evil  in  the  eye  of  men,  and 
upon  that  account  is  so  in  itself,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is 
not  fornication ;  God  himself^  having  expressly  called  a  ^  be- 
trothed woman'  by  the  name  of  ^  wife,'  and  punished  her  false- 
hood to  her  husband  before  marriage  with  the  same  evil  as 
adultery.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  inquiry:  marriage 
of  persons  in  minority  is  naturally  invalid,  because  they  are 

■  Cap.  Cam  Csiuain.  de  Rapt  extra.  ^  Deat  xxii. 
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naturally  unable  to  make  a  contract  for  their  good ;  they  under- 
stand it  not;  but  if  they  be  of  good  years,  though  under  their 
Other's  power,  they  are  naturally  able,  but  politically  unable, 
and  therefore  are  inevitably  engaged  in  an  evil  condition, 
and  they  have  sinned,  and  it  is  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  sin 
again,  and  abide  in  it  upon  this  account.  For  the  marriage 
is  good  within  doors,  but  it  is  not  good  abroad:  they  are 
both  obliged,  and  yet  cannot  pay  their  obligation :  this  mar- 
riage is  not  good  in  law,  and  yet  they  cannot  choose  another 
in  conscience :  it  was  by  their  own  fault,  and  therefore  they 
must  bear  their  own  burden :  they  are  guilty  of  fornication, 
but  it  is  not  a  sin  against  tiie  seventh  commandment :  they 
have  not  dishonoured  their  own  bodies  between  themselves, 
but  they  have  dishonoured  them  before  all  the  world  besides. 
And  as  '  covetousness '  is  ^  idolatry,'  and  ^  rebellion '  is  ^  witch- 
craft,' so  this  ^disobedience'  is  ^unchastity;'  it  is,  ^  unclean- 
nes8,'  against  the  fifth  commandment :  and  therefore  it  is  no 
legal  marriage,  but  unlawful  at  first,  and  remains  so  all  the 
way,  till  a  legal  remedy  be  foimd  out  For  this  thing  is 
rightly  stated  by  Paulus  ^  the  lawyer :  "  Matrimonia  haec 
jure  non  contrahi,  sed  tamen  contracta  non  solvi;"  ^^  Such 
marriages  ought  not  to  be  made,  but,  being  made,  they  can- 
not be  dissolved."  And  he  gives  an  excellent  reason  for  it; 
^^  Contemplationem  enim  publicse  utilitatis  privatorum  com- 
modis  anteferri:"  «  It  is  of  pubUc  concern,  that  marriages, 
naturally  valid,  be  not  rescinded;"  but  it  is  but  of  private 
emolument,  that  the  fisither  should  be  pleased  in  his  daughter- 
in-law  :  and  therefore,  although  the  law  ^  of  God  and  man  do 
their  several  shares  for  the  securing  of  every  interest  and 
concern,  yet  that  regard,  which  is  greatest  and  more  public, 
is  to  be  preferred.  Now  for  the  understanding  of  the  full 
effect  of  this,  and  for  the  verification  of  it,  it  is  to  be  con« 
sidered,  that  laws  are  called  ^  perfect,'  or  ^  imperfect.'  A  per- 
fect law  *  is  that,  which,  either  in  itself  or  by  the  magistrate, 
resdnds  whatsoever  was  done  against  her  prescript.  The  im- 
perfect law  is  that,  which  does  not  indeed  rescind  the  thing, 
but  inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  transgressors :  such  as  was 
the  ^  lex  Furia  testamentaria,'  and  such  as  is  the  law  concern- 
ing these  forbidden  marriages  against  their  fathers'  will;  the 

*  Lib.  Sentent.  2- tit  19.  Idem  dixit  vetus  scholiastes  ad  Paulum. 
'  Exod.  xxiL  16,  17.  *  L.  Non  Dubium,  C.  de  Legib. 
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marriage  must  stand,  and  the  married  mtist  lie  under  the 
punishment^:  they,  in  the  civil  law,  were  reckoned  as  con- 
cubines, and  their  children  bastards,  and  there  was  neither 
dowry  nor  Ofiarriage  allowed.     And  upon  this  account,  all 
those  sayings,  which  I  brought  in  the  former  numbers,  are^ 
true :  the  marriages  were  then  civilly  null,  that  is,  in  estima- 
tion of  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law  were  out- 
lawed, and  made  incapable  of  civil  benefits  and  advantages; 
but  the  law  could  not  make  them  naturally  null :  and  in  the 
law  of  Moses  S  although  a  maiden  that  had  been  humbled, 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  him  that  did  it,  and  to  have  her 
dowry  accordingly,  if  her  father  pleased,  and  he  might  choose 
whether  he  would  or  no;  yet  Acre  is  no  footstep  or  sign, 
that  if  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her,  and  lain  with  her, 
that  then  she  was  not  his  wife,  or  that  her  dissenting  father 
could  make  it  nulL     Indeed,  divorces  were  so  easily  granted 
then,  that,  even  in  this  case,  they  had  a  remedy  at  hand :  but 
we  are  tied  up  by  stricter  and  more  holy  bands ;  and  since 
Christ  reduced  it  to  the  first  institution,  and  that  it  was  made 
to  represent  the  union  of  the  church  unto  him,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  untie  this  knot.     So  much  as  is  in  the  power  of  law, 
so  much  is  fit  to  be  done  for  the  securing  the  father's  autho- 
rity and  his  rights  according  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  public :  but  the  laws  themselves  have  a  limit ;  and  though 
they  can  verify  all  their  own  acts,  yet  they  cannot  annul  the 
act  of  God:  "Qu8eDeusconjunxit,nemoseparet."  Conjunction 
of  marriages  is  by  a  law  of  God  and  nature ;  and  to  it  nothing 
is  required  but  a  natural  capacity  and  an  explicit  consent,  and 
therefore  this  no  man  can  separate.     But  yet, 

IT.  The  fether  hath  over  his  children  a  double  power; 
a  natural  power  and  a  political. — His  natural  power  is  entire, 
absolute,  and  unlimited,  except  where  the  law  of  God  or  of 
nations  does  intervene ;  but  then  it  lasts  but  till  the  children 
are  able  to  understand  and  choose,  and  shift  for  themselvos. 
For  there  are  some  natural  and  personal  rights  relating  to 
duty,  to  the  perpetuating  the  kind,  to  defending  and  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  from  us, 
unless  they  be  as  well  or  better  supplied  otherwhere;  for 

f  O  aententiam  necessitate  confusam !  pardt  et  stevit,  dissimulat  ct  aDimadvertit. 
TertuU. 

c£xod.zzii.  a^ll. 
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aome  §aii»  ^d  aome  cannot  The  desires  relating  to  mar- 
idage  have  in  them  so  much  natuiAJl  tiecesaity,  and  so  much 
T»hti^^  to  penspual  duties,  that  eith^  they  must  be  in  omt 
p/^rn  powers,  or  else  our  salvation  mu«t  depend  on  other 
m^n.  <<  Nescis  nostri  arbitrii  esso  matrimonia  ?  Affeetu8 
nostri  non  serviunt.  Non  potes  efficere  imperio»  ut  vel  amem 
quam  velisy  vel  oderim.  Matrimonium  vero  turn  perpetumm  est, 
iii  ggtutua  yoluntate  jungitur.  Cum  orgo  quwratur  mihi  uxor, 
«ooia  toffi,  vitfis  cobsops,  in  omne  seculum  mihi  eligenda  /^t.^.'' 
My  wife  is  to  dwell  with  me  for  ever,  the  half  of  myaelf,  my 
lasting  joy,  or  my  lasting  sorrow;  and  if  I  do  notl^ve  her, 
wo  oamiot  live  ocanfortaUy ;  and  to  love  I  cannuol  %e  QQJBr 
jBMUuled,  for  my  affections  are  not  at  my  own  icommand, 
much  less  at  another's;  and  therefore  the  oooduet  of  this 
belongs  to  myself,  and  to  noBo  else^  for  ao  mudi  of  the  in- 
terest as  the  union  and  conjunction  comes  to;  and  in  this 
I  am  no  man's  subject,  when  I  am  a  mw  myself* 

18.  But  the  fiither  hatii  a  podkieal  pow^ ;  ^  Paitria  po- 
testas  est  jus  quoddam,  quod  habent,>qui  sunt  de  imperio  Ro- 
mano, in  liberos  naturales  et  l^t^nQB^"  aay  tiio  lawyers,  >• 
The  paternal  power  is  defined  by  the  measures  of  the  Roman 
law;  and  so  it  is  in  all  eountriss  by  tiieir  own  measures. 
Now,  in  most  countries,  eefpedaUy  of  dd,  tiie  &liher  had  so 
much  power  given  to  him  oyer  hi&  dbildien,  that  .tiiey  were  a 
part  of  his  possessions ;  they  acquired  what  they  did  acquire, 
for  their  father,  not  for  themselves ;  th«y  might  be  pawned, 
they  might  be  sold  three  times  for  their  father's  profit;  they 
must  last  and  abide  under  this  power,  till  they  were  dismissed 
oir  emancipated  by  their  &ther.  Now  whatsoever  rights 
were  consequent  to  tiiese  powers,  were  so  whoQy  to  be  .difiK 
posed  of  by  the  father,  tliat  whsntsoever  -actions  of  ^heson 
did  destroy  tiiose  rights^  ^  were,  so  far,  and  in  rd^tion  to 
those  rights,  null  and  isrValid*  When  thorefore  ^tiie  &thev 
had,  by  the,  civil  law,  a  power  pver  t]^  pei;son  of  }ns  son,  so 
as  to  have  the  profit  of  liis  labours,  the  issues  of  his  niarriage, 
his  children  to  succeed,  the  son's  wife  to  be  partner  of  his 
goodfliand  his  holy  rites,  and  to  perpetuate  his  family, — ^he 
had,  by  the  civil  law,  power  to  dispose  of  him  so  far  as  con- 

^  4toa|itili«9L  defdiun.  376. 

i  Sect.  jus.  BUtem  potestatis.  Inst  de  potest.  Patr.  et  lib.  nam  in  dvium*.  et  Iib« 
item  in  Potestate.  ff.  de  his  qui  sunt  sui  et  alieni  juris. 
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cerned  these  things,  but  no  further.  And  therefore  the 
father  had  power  to  disinherit  the  son,  that  married  without 
his  father's  leave;,  and  all  the  emperors,  and  all  the  lawyers, 
till  the  time  of  Constantino,  did  allow  it;  but  then  it  felt 
variety  and  change,  and  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  the  son's 
marrying  dishonourably. 

19.  The  result  of  these  three  propositions  is  this,  that 
every  commonwealth  hath  power  to  extend  or  to  straiten 
the  father's  political  power,  and  to  give  sentences  and  judg- 
ments upon  the  actions,  that  relate  to  such  power:  and  if 
the  lax^oes  declare  ^the  children  of  marriages  against  the 
parent's  will,  to  be  bastards,'  they  are  so ;  and  <  the  son 
not  to  succeed  in  his  father's  estate,'  it  must  be  so; — and 
^  the  marriage  to  be  a  concubinate,'  it  must  be  accounted  so  ;— 
and  '  the  conjunction  to  be  imeleanness,'  it  must  be  called 
dishonourable,  and  may  be  punished  as  if  it  were  so : — and 
this  must  last  so  long,  till  the  son  be,  by  the  same  law,  de- 
clared not  to  be  under  his  father's  power  as  to  that  particular; 
and  when  it  is  so,  he  can  then  choose  for  himself  without 
fraud  or  detriment ;  though  even  then  also  he  hath  upon  him 
two  bands,  *  reverence'  and  *  piety,'  from  which  the  son  can 
never  be  emancipated  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  as  long  as  he 
can  be  obliged  to  be  a  thankful  person  ;-^ever  remembering 
what  the  old  Sybil  said,  that  they  deserve  damnation. 


>  quive  parentes 


In  senio  linquunt,  neque  praemia  digna  lependunt 
Pro  nutricatn»  vd  qui  parere  lecusant, 
Aspera  vd  contra  ^eitmt  verba  parentes, 

^^  who  leave  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  speak  words 
against  them,  who  do  not  pay  their  thankful  duty  for  their 
alimony  and  education,  and  who  refuse  to  obey  them,"  visL 
according  to  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  exigence  of 
reverence  and  piety,  which  must  be  for  ever. 

Of  Exemption Jrom  the  Power  of  Fathers. 

20.  For,  by  this  means,  we  shall,  the  shortest  and  truest, 
answer  the  inquiry,  when  a  son  is  free  from  his  father's 
power,  and  how  long  he  is,  tvis  itat^ouoi^ixs  avxyycous  uVox«- 
yi^svogf  as  Demosthenes's  ^  expression  is,  ^^  subject  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  father's  laws."— I  answer,  that,  in  those  things, 

^  In  Encomio. 
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which  are  parts  of  natural  power,  and  relate  to  personal 
duties,  the  father  hath  always  a  power  of  counsel,  which, 
must  be  regarded  by  the  ties  and  analogies  of  reverence  and 
piety,  and  the  reasons  of  the  things  themselves.  But  in 
those  powers,  which  the  law  hath  given  him,  he  is  to  abide 
in  them  as  long  as  the  law  permits ;  for  in  this  there  is  no 
other  measure  but  the  law.  But  in  these  and  all  other  things 
whatsoever,  when,  by  nature  and  the  laws,  we  are  quit  from 
the  empire  of  the  father,  and  that  power  which  is  called 
*  castigation,'  or  the  power  of  command  and  coercion,  we  are 
still  tied  to  fear  him  with  a  reverential  fear,  and  to  obey  him 
with  the  readiness  of  piety  in  all  things,  where  reverence  and 
piety  are  to  have  regard  and  prevail ;— that  is,  wherever  it  is 
possible  and  reasonable  to  obey.  "  Quae  prserogativa  ex  be- 
neiicentia  acquiritur,  perpetuo  durat,"  said  Aristotle ;  "  The 
authority  that  is  acquired  by  bounty,  is  perpetual." 

21.  And  therefore,  even  marriage  itself  does  not  quit  the 
children  fipom  their  duty :  not  only  by  force  of  civil  laws,  in 
which  sense  the  son's  wife  was  in  the  father's  power,  as  well 
as  the  son  himself  till  he  was  emancipated ;  but  I  mean  it  in 
respect  of  reverence,  and  pious  regards,*  and  natural  duty,  and 
humble  observation.  For  ^^  nomen  patris  grande  mysterium 
est,  et  nomen  matris  arcana  reverentia,"  said  Origen ' ; 
"there  is  reverence,  and  there  is  mystery,  and  all  sacredness, 
in  the  names  of  father  and  mother;"  and  that  dignity  lasts 
for  ever.  The  ancients  tell,  that,  when  Danaus,  who  had 
giveB  liberty  to  his  fifty  daughters  to  marry  according  to 
their  own  liking, .  was  compelled  to  give  them  to  the  fifty 
grandchildren  of  iEgisthus,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  sword, 
and  commanded  them  to  kill  their  husbands  the  first  night 
before  their  congress :  and  they  thought  themselves,  though 
married,  obliged  to  obey  their  father,  and  all  did  so,  but 
Hypermnestra,  who,  for  her  disobedience,  was  questioned 
upon  her  life,  and  was,  by  the  equally  divided  sentences  of 
the  judges,  acquitted.  The  like  story  to  this  is  told  by 
Chalcondylas,  that  a  daughter  of  a  Florentine  physician, 
b^ing^  by  the  public  request  and  necessity  of  the  town,  given 
to  Lantislaus  an  amorous  prince,  who,  to  get  her,  besieged 
die  town,  her  father  gave  her  a  poisoned  himdkerchief,  which 
he  commanded  her  to  use  upon  the  prince;  and  she  did  so, 

>  IfomiL  11.  in  Levit. 
P  2 
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and  upon  kerself^—and  botli  died.  These  indeed  were  ex- 
cesses of  power  and  obedience :  but  I  noted  them  to  showj 
that  the  sense  of  the  world  is  to  suppose  children  obliged  to 
their  parents,  even  when  they  are  in  the  power  of  a  husband, 
or  in  necessitude  and  conjunction  with  a  wife.  And  this  is 
extended  also  to  daughters,  that  are  widows,  if  they  be  in 
minority,  that  is,  under  twenty-five  years,  for  so  it  was 
in  the  Roman  liaw";  or,  if,  under  any  other  number  of 
years,  which  the  law  calls  minority  in  any  govemmetit. 
'H  sXot/tfoDv  Tujy  BiKOtri  itivte  krwy  oLvrt^ovcrla  [tAWwtroL  Seuts^oyai/^siy, 
yycafji.ji  tou  itarpos  YaiJi^sltr^w,  «  If  she  will  marry  again,  let  her 
marry  by  the  consent  of  her  father.'* 

22.  If  a  son  be  a  magistrate,  the  magistrate  is  ex- 
empted, but  not  the  son.  That  is,  in  those  things  which 
concern  his  office  and  dignity,  the  father  haA  nothing  to  do 
with  him ;  but,  in  things  economical,  the  father's  power 
stands,  and  his  person  is  capable  of  die  same  regard  as  for- 
merly; of  all  the  same,  *  salvo  honore  magistratus.'  But 
yet  the  reverence  of  such  a  son  to  a  father,  ought  to  be  no 
otherwise  exacted  than  by  the  measures  of  prudence  and 
custom,  and  the  common  usages  of  the  place.  When  tabius 
Maximus"  came  to  his  son,  who  was  then  consul,  and  sat 
upon  his  horse,  otherwise  than  he  ought,  his  son  sent  the 
lictors  to  him  to  call  him  to  descend  and  come  to  him ;  and 
the  old  man  gladly  obeyed,  and  told  him,  "  Non  ego  sum- 
mum  imperium  tuum,  fiB,  contempsi,''  "  I  did  not  despise  thy 
authority,  but  I  tried  if  you  knew  how  to  be  A  consul  :**  «  Nee 
ignoro  quid  patrise  venerationi  debeatur ;  verum  publica  &i- 
stituta  private  pietate  potiora  judico,'*  "  I  know  what  venera- 
tion is  due  to  a  father;  but  Ae  private  regard  must  give 
place  to  the  public  laws." — And  yet,  even  in  things  of  pub- 
lic nature,  if  a  father  be  wise,  his  counsel  ought  to  have 
some  force  besides  the  reason.  When  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  sometimes  had  consular  dignity,  contended 
which  of  them  should  go  to  the  war  against  the  Lavicani 
(for  they  all  would  fain  have  gone,  but  none  would  stay  at 
home  to  take  care  of  the  city),  Quintus  Servilius  commanded 
his  son  to  stay,  and  do  his  duty  at  home;  and  he  did  so;  for 
it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  one  should,  and  the  power 
of  his  father  determined  him  when  they  all  refused  at  first 

"^  In  Basilico.  °  Valer.  Blax.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  §.  4.  HeUrecht,  pag.  8& 
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28.  If  a  son  enters  into  holy  orders,  it  does  not  quit 
Jbim  from  las  duty  and  dbedience  to  his  father,  unless  the 
law  declare  it  so :  that  is,  in  such  things,  wherein  (he  father's 
political  power  did  consist  And  we  find  in  that  collection 
of  Canons  %  which  is  called  A{)ostolical,  it  is  decreed,  that  ^  if 
a  servant  take  on  liim  holy  orders  against  the  will  of  his  lord, 
there  was  a  redhibition  allowed ;'  he  was  to  return  to  his 
faither's  service,  till  he  was  freed  by  his  lord.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  princes  and  in  fathers* 

There  are  four  little  queries  more  for  the  finishing  of  this 
rule ;  the  answers  to  whidi  wiU  be  short,  because  they  depend 
upon  the  former  discourses. 

24.  Whether,  if  the  grandfather  be  alive,  and  the  son 
be  in  Ills  power,  it  be  sufficient  to  legitimate  the  marriage 
of  the  nephew,  if  the  grandfather  consent,  though  the  father 
be  not  asked. 

25.  To  this  the  lawyers r  answer  with  a  distinction:  If 
the  nephew  marry  a  wtfe,  the  consent  of  the  son  must  be 
asked;  but  if  the  niece  marry,  the  consent  of  the  grandfather 
is  suJicient :  .and  so  it  is,  if  the  nephew  marry  in  the  same 
fiEunily,  that  is,  the  niece  by  another  son.  The  reason  of  the 
last  is,  because  the  fathers  are  supposed  willing  to  do  advan- 
tage to  their  own  fieunily,  and  therefore  it  may  be  sufficient 
that  he,  who  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  government,  should 
explicitly  consent,  and  the  other  implicitly.  But  why  to 
the  marriage  of  the  niece  the  grandfather's  consent  should 
be  enough,  but  to  the  nephew's  marriage,  the  father's  consent 
also  be  required,  the  reason  that  is  pretended,  is  only  this, — 
Because  no  man  ought  to  have  his  heir  provided  for  him 
against  his  wUl,  of  which  there  is  no  danger  in  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter.  But  in  short,  though  this  was  thus  in  the 
civil  law  of  the  Romans,  and  was  no  more  reasonable  than 
we  see ;  yet  now  that  it  is  a  case  of  conscience,  I  am  to  an« 
swer  otherwise.  For  it  is  against  natural  and  divine  reason 
and  laws,  that  the  fetther  should,  in  either  of  the  cases,  be 
neglected,  who  ought  rather  to  be  preferred,  as  he  that  is 
most  and  longest  like  to  be  concerned  in  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  marriage. 

26.  Whether,  if  the  parents  have  consented  and  autho- 
rized the  treaty  of  marriage,  till  the  affections  of  the  children 

"  Cap.  81.  y  Lib.  oradone  16.  sect.  1.  flf.  de  Riiu  Naptiar.  lib.  3.  D-  eod. 
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are  irrevocably  engaged,  and  afterward  retract  that  consent, 
-—the  children  are  bound  to  obey  their  parents,  and  quit  their 
loves. 

27.  This  I  find  in  an  elegant  case  related  by  Gentian 
Hervefi  in  his  oration  to  the  council.  Damoiselle  Vitrou 
was  espoused  to  a  cavalier  by  her  parents ;  but  when  he  would 
have  married  her  and  carried  her  home  to  his  Mends,  her 
parents,  I  know  not  upon  what  account,  changed  their  minds 
and  refused  to  let  her  go.  But  the  soldier  carries  her  away 
by  force,  and  marries  her  and  lies  with  her,  but  used  her  ill ; 
of  which  she  being  quickly  weary,  flies  into  a  monastery; 
and  that  she  might  not  be  drawn  thence  and  forced  to  return 
under  her  bondage,  she  pretends  that  he  was  not  her  hus- 
band by  law,  because  he  forced  her  from  her  father's  house 
against  the  will  o£  her  parents.  To  this  it  was  answered  in 
behalf  of  the  husband,  that  she  who  was  espoused  l^;ally, 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  sp«use  lawfully,  according 
to  that  of  Gregory  r,  and  Eusebius :  ^^  Si  qiiis  virginem  aut 
viduam  furatus  fuerit,  nisi  fiierit  k  se  desponsata,  anathema 
sit." — If  she  was  not  espoused,  it  is  '  plagium  et  raptus,'  <  a 
rape  and  stealth ;'  but  if  she  was,  it  was  no  fraud  to  him. 
Now  if  this  was  no  ravishment,  as  it  is  plain,  because  she 
was  espoused, — and  she  was  willing,  though  her  parents  were 
not, — then  she  was  Im  wife,  says  the  law^;  and  if  so,  then  the 
revocation  or  dissent  of  the  father  hindered  not,  but  that  she 
might  proceed  thitlier  where  she  was  engaged.  Now  this  case 
went  far  indeed :  but  if  it  be  not  gone  so  far,  yet  if  it  be  gone 
thither,  from  whence  they  cannot  honestly  or  decently  re- 
cede,— ^the  father's  dissent  ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the 
consummation  :  for  it  began  from  an  honest  and  a  compe- 
tent cause,  it  was  a  fire  kindled  from  the  sun,  and  it  proceeds 
to  that  which  is  honest  in  itself;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
evil  done.  But  if  the  parties  are  unengaged,  or  be  indif- 
ferent, or  can  well  retire,  the  first  liberty  did  not  let  them  loose 
from  duty,  but  that  they  are  to  abide  there  where  they  were, 
unless,  I  say,  by  that  first  leave  they  are  passed  beyond  a  fair 
return.  For  the  affections  and  the  great  content  of  children 
iire  not  to  be  played  with,  as  with  a  tennis-ball ;  and  it  is  in 

<i  De  Clandcst.  Matrim.  impress.  Paris.  1556. 

'  In  Burchard.  et  in  Decretis. 

B  Jdpm  dixit  Lucius  III.  in  cap.  Cum  Causam  de  Rapt,  extra. 
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tliiis  as  in  his  children,  if  he  have  begotten  the  affection  unto 
life,  he  must  maintain  it  at  his  own  charge. 

28.  Whether  mothers  have  the  same  authority  over  their 
children  as  the  fathers  have. 

To  tins  I  answer,  that,  in  the  civil  law,  sons  were  not  in 
their  mothers'  power,  but  in  their  fathers' :  "  Appellare  ~de 
nuptiis  debui  patrem*;"  and  Eustathius  upon  Homer": 
Xpi^cifMy  $e  diXiipM  itarpixov  InO  y^^M'  ^^  auTOg  hhwa-aro 
^are^a :  <  He  that  gives  the  dowry,  it  is  fit  that  by  his 
will  the  marriage  be  contracted.'  This  is  well  enough  that 
the  father  should  do  it;;  but  it  becomes  the  piety  of  chil- 
dren to  endeavour  that  their  mother  be  pleased ;  for  to  her 
also  there  is  the  same  natural  relation,  obligation,  and  mino- 
rity, and  in  all  things  they  are  equal,  abating  the  privilege  of 
the  sex;  and  therefore  though  the  same  duty  is  owing  to 
them  both,  yet  their  authority  is  severally  expressed,  which 
to  my  sense  is  well  intimated  by  Eustathius^;  Oox  s^wa-ia 

**  Not  the  power  of  my  father,  nor  the  persuasion  of  my  mo- 
ther, should  make  me  marry  even  Venus  herself:" — where 
the  mother  is  allowed  only  the  power  of  persuasion.  But 
that  also  implies  all  her  power,  only  that  is  the  most  pro- 
per way  for  her  exercise  of  it  And  it  is  the  most  forci- 
ble. "  Jussum  erat,  quodque  est  potentissimum  imperandi 
genus,  rogabat,   qui  jubere  poterat,"  said    Ausonius  ^.     OTj^ 

voi  8v<rajTfs7y,  xoi  irsi^eiy  dpKova-$y,  said  Julian  *  the  emperor : 
•*«  For  they  that  can,  if  they  please,  compel,  ought,  most 
of  all,  to  prevail,  when  they  counsel  and  entreat" — But 
however  things  were  in  the  law  of  the  Romans,  yet,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  mothers,  who  have  so  great  an  affec- 
tion to  their  children,  and  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
good  and  evil  respectively  of  their  son-in-law's  or  their 
daughter's  manners,  must,  with  duty  and  tenderness,  be  re- 
garded like  the  fathers.  'O  8h  toy  r^g  (piSa-^cas  yi^i^v  heou'k^ 
TtcLpaxf^l'^  Tou  Tt^eitoyros  /S^a/Sfur^v,  xa)  rby  dyE^sXnjroy  rvi  fii^rpi 
ydii,oy  icoL^aurw^ai  Ttpo<rrkxxs  rtjf  vltp,  said  St.  Cjrril  ■  of  Alex- 
andria: ^^Consonantly  to  the  law  of  nature  he  commanded 

*  Seneca  Controv.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.        ^  ^O^uatrn  /?, 

X  Ismenia  et  Ismen.  5.  '  Epist.  ad  Paulum. 

s  Orat  2.  a  In  Genes,  lib.  4. 
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his  «on  to  abstain  fnMn  suoh  marriages  as  were  dkpleasiiig 
to  his  mother."  Isaac  did  so  to  Jaoob.  And  to  this  purpose 
Catiillus  ^  elegantly  presses  this  obfigation* 

At  tu  ne  pugna  cum  tali  oonjuge,  vixgo. 
Nan  equum  est  pugnaie,  pater  quo!  tradidit  ipae, 
Ipse  pater  cum  matie,  quibus  panre  necease  est  t 
Vixginitas non  tota  tuaest:  ex jparte  parentum  est: 
Inertia  pars  patri  data,  pars  data  tertia  matri, 
Tertin  sola  tua  est 

^^  Her  father  and  her  mother  and  herself  had  in  herself  equal 
share.'* 

29.  But  if  the  father  be  dead,  then  the  question  is  greater ; 
because,  if  the  mother  have  any  power,  she  hath  it  alone : 
when  her  husband  lived,  she  had  power  as  the  moon  hath 
light  by  the  aspect  of  tihe  sun :  but  now  that  her  light  is  extin- 
guished^  hath  she  any  natural  and  proper  power  of  her  own? 
To  this  St  Austin  c  answers  clearly,  "  Fortassis  enim  quae 
nunc  non  apparet,  apparebit  et  mater,  cujus  voluntatem  in 
tradeitda  filia  omnibus,  ut  arbitror,  natura  prseponit:  nisi 
eadem  puella  in  ea  jam  setate  fuerit,  ut  jure  licentiore  sibi 
e%at  ipsa  quod  velit."  From  which  words  of  St.  Austin  it 
is  plain,  that  in  the  disposing  of  her  daughter  in  numiag«, 
by  the  voice  of  nature  the  mother  hath  a  power ;  and  this  is 
rather,  and  more,  an^  longer,  than  in  the  disposal  of  her  son. 
I'he  reason  of  both  is  the  same,  because,  by  the  advantage 
oif  the  sex  and  breeding,  the  son  will  be  fit  to  govern  in  the 
family;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  daughter  hath  the  weak* 
nesses  of  feminine  spirit  upon  her  as  much  as  the  mother, 
and  more  by  reason  of  her  tender  age  and  want  of  experience. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  if  the  fether  be  dead,  die  estate 
is  descended  upon  the  son,  and  then  he  is  put  by  law  under 
the  power  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  then  is  to  marry, 
el  srsXsik^Q'ev  6  itar^p,  yvoiiju-ri  rwv  (riyyivwvy  says  the  law, 
'^  by  the  consent  of  his  kindred  "  and  guardians ;  that  is,  if 
he  be  not  come  to  maturity :  but  if  he  be,  the  rule  <^  is,  ^^  Fi- 
lius  quidem  pubes  nullius  expectat  arbitrium,  filia  vero  matris 
et  jpropinquorum,"  ^'  A  son  that  is  of  a  mforisigeable  age,-*- 
•iif  his  father  be  dead,  is  wholly  in  his  own  power,  but  ^ 
daughter  is  under  the  power  of  her  mother." — And  yet  this 

^  Carm.  62.  Doering.  pag.  226.  c  Epist.  233. 

^  Ldb.  filia.  120.  cap.  de  in  Offic.  Testam,  et  BxaiKm.  lib.  28.  cap  4.  GonsUnlin. 
HenuenopttL  Epitom.  lib.  4.  tit  7*  sect  12. 
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also  lasts  no  lomgier  bat  to  a  «ertaiii  age,  whidi  Js  determined 
hj  the  iscwu  of  every  Btttion  reepectively.  And  yet  both  the 
son  and  the  dau^iter  are  to  show  piety  to  their  mother,  and 
not  to  grieve  her :  ^^  pcdcQire  Deo  obtemperat  qui  tristis  est 
pirenti,'^  for  ^^  he  does  ill  serve  God,  that  brings  sorrow  to  his 
paienf -*-And  therefore  the  andent  laws  of  the  Romans  were 
ever  favourable  to  that  part  ef  the  marriage  which  the  mother 
dD0se.  *^  Postalata  audito  Hiatris  tutorumque,  magistratus 
secundmn  parentis  arbitrium  dant  jus  nuptiarum,"  says  livy  ""• 
Bivt  the  Visigoths,  by  tibeir  law^,  were  more  kind  to  the 
motlier's  interest;  for  ^patare  mortuo,  utriusque  «exas  £li- 
onim  conjimctio  in  matris  potestate  consistat ; "  ^^  both  son 
aitd  dai^hter,  if  dieir  lather  was  dead,  were  in  the  power  of 
their  xnoth^,  and  were  to  marry  by  her  appointment  and 
aDonnseL"  And  therefore  Simeon  Metaphrastes  ^  ccHOBOnends 
Abtaham  for  taking  a  wife  at  the  command  of  his  paiients, 

<^  as  knowing  it  to  be  oiie  of  the  divine  comniandmenls  to 
obey  his  father  and  his  mother." — But  these  things  were 
varied  by  laws  and  particular  considerations.  That  which 
is  of  universal  truth,  is  this  only,  that,  in  their  natural  mino^ 
lity,  children  are  equally  under  the  power  of  their  mother, 
as  of  their  father,  when  he  was  alive :  but  when  they  can 
duoose^  they  are  sooner  quit  from  the  castigatian  or  legal 
Goercitive  powers  of  their  juother,  than  of  their  father,  if  he 
had  lived.  And  this  relies  upon  the  practice  and  consent  of 
all  the  world,  and  hath  this  reason,  because  women  are  not, 
1^  laws,  supposed  very  fit  to  govern  lasting  intereiffte.  But 
lastly,  they  are  never  quit  from  their  reverence  and  duty, 
piety,  and  greatest  and  kindest  regards :  but  the  mother's  dis- 
senting does  not  annul  the  marriage  of  her  sons,  that  are  of 
f^e :  <and  it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  their  not  complying 
with  vtheir  mother  in  tins  affair  is  only  then  a  sin,  when  it  is 
done  with  unregarding  circumstances,  or  hath  not  in  it  a  great 
weigJit  of  reason.  But  every  child  should  do  well  to  remem- 
ber their  obligation  to  their  mothers;  and  as  St  Chrysos- 
tom  ^  Jsaid  in  his  own  case,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  enter  into 
a  monastery,  his  mother  recalled  him,  or  rather  the  voice  of 
God  xurying,  "  Fili,  colito  Anthusain,"  "  Son,  remember  thy 

«  Oil).  4.  cap.  9.  Ruperti,  vol  1.  pag.  281.  '  Lib.  .3.  tit.  1.  sect  7. 

s  In  Abramio.  >>  Lib.  1.  de  Sacerdot 
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modier  Aiithusa)"  and  grieve  her  not  as  long  as  she  lires. 
For,  'nomen  matris,  arcana  reverentiaV  there  is  a  secret 
veneration  due  to  the  very  name  of  a  mother. 

30.  Although  a  father's  authority  is  such,  that  against 
it  a  son  may  not  marry ;  yet  whether  or  no  is  the  power  of 
the  parents  such,  that  they  can  compel  a  son  or  a  daughter 
to  marry  whom  or  when  they  will  ? 

3L  To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  matters  of  marriage 
especially,  and  proportionably  to  the  probable  event  of 
things  in  other  lasting  states  of  life,  that  of  Aristotle  is  very 
true ;  *H  (j^  oSv  vrat^iK^  '^poffta^i^  oux  sx^t  to  W^vpov  oJ^  to 
dyayKaloYj  ^^  The  father's  authority  hath  in  it  no  necessity, 
no  constraint." — Which  Heliodorus  Prusseensis  thus  para- 
phrases ;  '^  The  commandments  of  fathers  to  their  children," 
r^v  iGr^iif  ovx  oSrw  [t^r/dXtiv  l%«v  cSori  ^id^v^cu,  *^  have  not 
in  them  such  force,  that  they  can  compel  their  children."— - 
And  therefore  Pamphilus  ^  in  the  comedy  complains  passion** 
ately,  and  yet  reasonably, 

Pioh  Deiim  atque  hominum  fidem  !  quid  est,  d  non  hiec  oontumelia  'st  ? 
Uxorem  decr^rat  dare  sesemihi  hodie :  nonne  oportuit 
PnBfldflse  me  ante  ?  nonne  prius  oommunicatum  oportuit  t 

Upon  which  place  Donatus  said  well,  ^'  Quia  nuptiarum  non 
omnis  potestas  in  patre  est,"  "  All  the  entire  power  of  mar- 
riages is  not  in  the  fathers."  It  may  not  be  done  against  their 
wills,  bnt  neither  is  dieir  will  alone  sufficient.  The  fathers 
have  a  negative,  but  the  children  must  also  like.  "  Constat 
enim  drca  nuptias  esse  filiis  liberam  voluntatem :  ideo,  ser- 
vata  ratione  pietatis,  communicatum  oportuit,"  said  Eugra- 
phius ;  "  For  it  is  certain  they  have  the  power  of  choice,  and 
therefore  in  piety  the  father  ought  to  have  acquainted  the 
son  with  it."  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  the  daughter, 
she  is  not  to  be  forced  to  marry  against  her  inclination  and 
affections.  Eustathius  ^  upon  that  of  Homer,  ^fii  Kaxy^p  xsXsreu, 
KoA  oiAflcbsi  avt^,  says  itpos  dxplfistav  Bpprfiyj  feo?anxiy  «  it  was 
spoken  according  to  the  exactest  political  measures,  that  the 
father  should  chpose  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Penelope, 
and  yet  that  his  daughter  should  like  the  young  prince 
Ulysses ; "  OiJ  yap  SovXikoSs  i  lear-^p  rr,  ^vyofTp)  td  roiavra  xg- 
Xsv<ret,  dxx'  alpTJarerou   kou   aikr^,    ''For  there  is  difference  be- 

<  Origen.  ubi  supra.  ^  Andria,  act.  1.  seen.  5.  Westedior.  pog.  61. 

1  Ad  OSua<r.  /9. 
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tween  a  servant  tuid  a  child ;  the  &ther  may  choose  for  his 
daughter,  so  that  tit  the  same  time  she  may  choose  for  her- 
self: and  therefore  says  he,  when  Homer  said  ^onj  ^  ^  x' 
sisKri,  he  says  it  in  respect  of  the  fiither,  that  he  may  give 
her  to  whom^he  please;  but  when  he  says  xa)  05  dv  t^ 
UrtpeXoitT^  X<«^lsts  ^o^oUf  he  says  it  in  respect  of  the  daughter, 
that  the  man  whom  tihe  &ther  chooses,  must  be  gracious  in 
her  eyes : "  O J  yoi^  ^sfji^ig  *ga^d  'Pec/jxaioi^  dx^axroty  ywaiKo,  nuxtvf^ 
YvoLa-^ai  dvSpi,  said  Priscus ™ ;  "It  is  impious  to  marry  a 
daughter  against  Ler  wilL" 

32.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  some  restraint.  JPor 
if  a  father  may  choose,  and  the  daughter  may  choose  too, 
how,  if  it  happens  that  they  &ncy  several  persons  ?  shall  the 
father's  authority,  or  the  daughter's  liking,  prevail?  both  can- 
not prevail  at  once:  but  the  question  is,  which  shall,  and 
when,  and  how  long,  and  in  what  cases?  To  this  I  answer, 
that,  if  the  matter  be  indifferent,  or  the  person,  be  fit,  i3ie  &- 
ther  ought  to  prevail.  "  Patris  quippe  jussa  non  potuisse 
filium  detrectare ; "  "A  son  may  not  refuse  his  Other's  com- 
mandment n."  For  the  father's  authority  is  certainly  a  very 
great  thing ;  "Af^wv  6  'K^anjp  kari  ttp  TfouSt  xa)  ^sa^injs  ij  aui^s 
r^f  (pvareoost  "  A  fiither  is,  by  nature,  to  his  child  both  a  lord 
and  a  prince  ^ : "  and  therefore  Theophilus  p  calls  the  paternal 
power  ix^cxif  IJouciav,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  royal  majesty. 
And  though  the  old  name  for  disobedience  in  the  Scripturie 
is  '  witchcraft,'  yet  Ennodius  ^  would  fain  have  found  a  new 
name  for  this  kind  of  it :  "  Non  invenio  qua  novum  facinoris 
genus  explicem  novitate  sermonum,  quibus  fiiit  sacrilegiuih 
non  parere."  "  It  is  sacrilege  at  least  not  to  obey  our  pa- 
rents."— Now  although  this  be  spoken  generally  and  indefi- 
nitely, yet  it  must  have  its  effect  in  such  commandments, 
which  have  no  great  reason  against  them  :  and  therefore  if  a 
father  offers  a  wife  to  a  son,  or  a  husband  to  a  daughter,  such 
as  a  wise  or  a  good  man  may  offer  without  folly  and  injnry, 
the  child  is  not  to  dispute  at  all,  but  to  obey,  if  the  &ther 
urges  and  insists  upon  the  precept. 

33.  But  there  are  some  cases,  in  which  the  father  ought 
not  to  urge  the  children.     1.  If  the  children  be  not  capable 

">  In  Edogis  Legadonum.         "  Tacit.  Annal.  3.  cap.  I7.  Ruperti,  voL  1 .  p.  I4d. 

o  ManueL  Palsolog.  orat.  7* 

p  Ad  sect  L  de  his  qui  soi  vd  alien,  jur.  1  Declam.  10. 
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»or  aUe  for  uuuriage ;  if  it  be  destraotive  of  their  healA,  or 
against  their  nature ;  «nd  this  excuse  wbb  allowed  amimg  the 
Romans,  eren  where  the  paternal  power  was  at  the  highest. 
'^^  Solent,  qui  coguntur  i  patribus  nt  nzores  ducant,  ilia  dieere, 
non  mimus  etimn  nunc  apti  nuptiis  '•"  It  is  not  fit  to  require 
Aem  to  marry  that  bate,  or  are  ujiable  to  do  the  c^ces  of 
that  state. — ^2.  If  the  father  offer  to  his  child  a  dishonest  <yr 
•fikhy  person,  unequal,  or  unfit,  that  is,  when  it  is  notoriously 
or  scandalously  so :  when  the  person  is  intolerably  and  irre- 
concilably displeasing,  then  the  command  is  tyranny.  The 
json  is  bound  to  obey  his  jGedlier  commanding  him  to  marry; 
^sed  enim  si  imperet  uxorem  duoere  in&mem,  propudiosam, 
xainoinosam,  non  scilicet  pareandum,"  said  A.  Gellius  ^ ;  ^  but 
not,  if  he  offers  to  his  child  an  infiunous,  a  didionest  person.'' 
And  so  the  law  ^  provides  in  behalf  of  the  daughter,  that  she 
.ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry  an  infEunous  man ;  and 
•so  Harmenopulus  "  renders  it :  Tom  ie  ^ov  dmhsymy  SuviLr'ai 

<^  She  that  is  under  her  father's  power,  can  then  only  refuse 
lior  £sttber's  command,  when  be  chooses  for  her  a  man,  that 
>is  unworthy  in  his  manna^  and  a  filthy  person  ;" — and 
indeed  in  this  cgise  she  hath  leare  to  refuse  the  most  imperi- 
ous command  of  an  angry  father.  Son  and  daughter  in  this 
have  equal  right:  OJ^^  vuy  YsydfMixev^  dX^  Ttatayayrcatjiitsvoi 
n^  ^iCfXfiiMVQS  i^PTifraro:  so  Lucian':  ^^  Though  his  father 
would  have  c<»iq>elled  and  forced  him  to  marry  a  wife,  yet  he 
xefiised  it :"  and  he  might  lawfully,  when  he  offered  him  a 
strumpet 

34.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  persons  which  are  called 
^turpes,'  ^filthy,'  or  hateful;  and  that  is,  such  as  are  defimned 
and  intolerably  ugly.  MoW^  youy  too;  f^ij  xaMvs  opofAdfyfur 
.ftM^ouf ,  saith  Ludan  y ;  <^  We  call  them  filthy,  that  are  not 
:fidr  or  comely."  But  in  this  sense,  if  the  father  offers  a 
husband  to  his  daughter,  she  hath  not  liberty  to  dissent,  but 
«nly  to  petiti(m  for  liberty :  for  beauty  is  not  the  praise  of  a 
man,  and  he  may  be  a  worthy  person,  though  of  an  ill  shapo» 

'Senec  Gontrov.  1.  &  •  Lib. 8.  cap.  7.  Oiselii,  pag.  129. 

*  JU  8ed  quae  Patria,  ff.  de  Sponsal. 

■  Matthsus  Monachus  legit  uirt^oria-iot,  ut  filium  etiam  comprehendat:  sed  male, 
.  quia  eo  loci  Jurisoonsiiltus  fwparatim  loquitur  dc  filio  et  filia,  et  de  fOio  controvemia 
non  erat    Hanuenopulo  autem  consentiunt  jSao-i^ix.  lib.  28.  tit.  1. 

I"  In  Dial.  Meretr.  r  Chandqn.  cap.  26.  Bipont  voL  9.  p.  293. 
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and  liis  wit  and  manners  may  be  better  than  his  oouatenaneek 
And  there  is  no  exeeption  in  this,  but  that  if  the  daughter, 
hath  used  all  means  she  can  to  endure  him,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain it,  she  can  only  then  refuse,  when  she  can  be  sure»  that 
with  him  she  can  never  do  her  duty ;  of  which  because  sbe- 
cannot  be  sure  beforehand,  because  his  worthiness  may  orer^ 
come  the  air  and  follies  of  her  fancy,  therefore  the  unhand^ 
someuess  of  a  man  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  daugh- 
ter to  refuse  her  father's  earnest  commands.  But  yet  in  this 
case,  though  a  father  have  authority,  yet  a  good  father  will 
never  use  it,  when  it  is  very  much  against  his  daughter,  un- 
less it  be  also  very  much  more  for  her  good.  But  a  Son  hath 
in  this  some  more  liberty,  because  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  he  is  more  easily  tempted,  and  can  sooner  be 
drawn  aside  to  wander,  and  beauty  or  comeliness  is  the  proper 
praise  of  a  woman;  comeliness  and  good  humour,  ^ forma 
uxoria,'  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  'are  her  best  dressings^ 
and  all  that  she  can  be  good  in  herself;  and  therefore  the 
ugliness  of  a  woman  wiU  sooner  pass  into  an  incapacity  of 
person,  than  it  can  do  in  a  man.  But  in  these  oases,  as  chil- 
dren should  not  be  too  forward  to  dispute  the  limits  of  their 
Other's  power,  lest  they  mistake  their  own  leave  of  their  £ii- 
ther's  authority;  so  Jbtibiers  also  should  remember  what  the 
lawyers '  say,  ^^  Patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet,  non  in  atro- 
dtate  consistere."  The  father's  power  consists  not  in  the 
surliest  part  of  empire,  but  in  the  sunshine  side,  in  the  gen<» 
tlest  and  warmest  part  ^^  Quis<  enim  non  magis  filiorum  sa- 
lutem  quam  suam  curat  ?"  saith  Tertullian  ^  He  is  an  ill  fa- 
ther, that  will  not  take  more  care  for  the  good  of  his  child, 
than  his  own  humour. 

35.  The  like  is  to  be  saidi»  in  case  the  father  'offers  to  his 
child  a  person  of  a  condition  much  inferion  For  though  this 
difference  is  introdueed  principally  by  pride  aod  vanity,  in 
all  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  and  nobili^  is  not  the  reward 
of  virtue,  but  the  adornment  of  fortune,  or  the  offset  of 
princes'  humours,  unless  it  be  in  some  rare  cases ;  yet  now 
that  it  is  in  the  humours  and  manners  of  men,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded, and  a  diamond  is  really  of  so  much  value  as  men 
will  give  for  it:  and  therefore  a  sun  or  daughter  may  justly 
refuse  to  marry  a  person,  whose  conjunction  will  be  very  dis- 
y  L.  D.  AdiiaauB.  fL  ad  legem  PonpdJnL  de  Pnrdc  *  Advern.  Maici^ 
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honourable  and  shameful:  but  at  little  differences  children 
must  not  start.  If  the  nobility  marries  into  the  family  of  a 
merchant,  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  but  that  portion 
makes  up  the  want  of  great  extraction.  For  a  husband  or  a 
vn£e  may  be  yeyyaTog  sk  fiaXarrm,  < noble  by  their  wealth:' 
so  the  Greek  proverb  means :  and  old  Ennius  ^  translating  of 
Euripides's  Hecuba  \  makes  wealth  to  be  nobility : 

Hflec  tu  etsi  penrene  dices,  fkdie  Achivos  flexetis. 
Nam  quum  opulent!  loquimtur  pariter  atque  ignobiles, 
Eadem  dicta,  eademque  oratio  aequa,  non  aeque  valet : 

<  When  the  rich  and  the  ignoble  speak  the  same  things,  the 
rich  man  shall  prevail,  when  the  ignoble  shall  not.' 

n\oCTOp*  XaStt»i»  7§  TOi/TO»  iiJyivflp  av^p". 

Wealth  makes  nobility.  And  therefore,  in  such  cases,  if  the 
sons  or  daughters  refiise  the  command  of  their  father,  it  is  to 
be  accounted  rebellion  and  disobedience.  But  the  whole 
inquiry  is  well  summed  up  in  those  excellent  words  of  Heli- 
odorus :  El]w,ijy  yap  ehi  to  r^s  ot^X^S  dftoxrio-aa-^M  vofupy  itdyrtvs 
B^pxet  [Jioi  TO  fiovXEc^ai.  Bidl^Eor^ai  y^S  ^'^  ^i^^>  ^^  vvyidysa-d^u 
7ts§iTr6y,  EJ  $^  ydi^og  rh  yivoiuvov,  to  nfa.^'  di/^ors^tioy  /SouAfUjxa 
avpvEvety  dyay^aToy.  "  If  the  fathers  will  use  the  utmost  power 
of  law,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  say,  *  it  is  their  will.'  And 
it  is  to  no  purpose  to  ask,  where  they  have  power  to  compel. 
But  when  there  is  a  marriage  to  be  contracted,  it  is  fit  that 
they  both  consent.*' 

There  are  some  inquiries  relating  to  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
which  would  be  seasonable  enough  here  to  be  considered, 
concerning  the  powers  of  husbands  over  their  wives : 
but  because  the  matrimonial  questions  and  cases  of  con- 
science, are  very  material,  and  very  numerous,  and,  of  all 
things,  have  been  most  injured  by  evil  and  imperfect 
principles,  and  worse  conduct;  I  thought  it  better  to 
lieave  this  to  fall  into  the  heap  of  matrimonial  cases, 
which  I  design  in  a  book  by  itself,  if  God  shall  give  me 
opportunity,  and  fit  me  with  circumstances  accordingly. 

•  Apud  A.  Oell.  Ub.  U.  cap.  4.  OiseL  p.  582. 
^  The  original  Greek  is  subjoined : 

Tle(<rti,  \^yor  yeip  ex  t*  a8o|opvT«tfy  lirf, 
KAh  reSv  SoxoJvranr  ctur^f,  oi)  ravr^v  <r^iv§u 

Hecub.  Pors.  297*  Leips.  ed.  pag.  28.  (J.  R>  P-) 

*  Eurip.  in  Archelao.  22.  FrlesUey's  edition,  yoI.  7.  p.  680. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

OF   THE    INTERPRETATION,     DIMINUTION,    AND   ABROGATION, 

OF   HUMAN    LAWS. 

There  are  seven  ways  of  the  changing  of  human  laws,  so  - 
that  the  obligation  of  conscience  is  also  changed :  1.  Equity. 
2.  Judicial  interpretation.  3.  A  contrary,  or  a  ceasing  reason. 
4.  Dispensation.  5.  Commutation.  6.  Contrary  custom. 
7.  Direct  revocation,  or  abrogation.  Of  these  I  am  to  give 
account  in  this  chapter,  that  the  conscience,  having  already 
seen  her  obligation,  may  also  discern  when  she  enters  into 
liberty. 

Sect.  1.  Of  Equity. 

RULE  I. 

When  the  Lfitter  of  the  Lcm  is  burdensome  and  unjmt^  the  Mean- 
ing and  Charity  of  the  Law  do  only  oblige  the  Conscience. 

1.  ^^  Scire  leges  non  est  verba  earum  tenere,  sed  vim  ac 
potestatem ;  quia  prior  atque  potentior  est  quam  vox  mens  di- 
centis,"  say  the  lawyers ;  '^  TTie  mind  of  the  lawgiver  is  more 
to  be  regarded  than  his  words."  For  words  change,  and  things 
change ;  and  our  expressions  sometimes  the  more  literal  they 
are,  the  more  obscure  they  are,  because  there  are  more  words 
than  things,  and  the  circumstances  and  appendages  are  the 
best  commJentary.  ^^  Leges  perquam  egregise  res  sunt :  sed  is, 
qui  legibus  utitur  nimium  exacte,  videtur  esse  sycophanta," 
said  Menander  ^ :  ^^  It  is  not  the  office  of  a  judge  or  prince, 
but  of  a  sycophant,  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of  his  laws :"  but 
there  is  abatement  and  allay  to  the  words  by  the  purpose  of 
him  that  spake  them.  For  ^^  Nullam  rem  neque  legibus,  neque 
scriptura  ulla,  denique  ne  in  sermone  quidem  quotidiano 
atque  imperils  domesticis  recte  posse  administrari,  si  unus- 
quisque  velit  verba  spectare,  et  non  ad  voluntatem  ejus,  qui 
verba  habuerit,  accedere  « ;"  for  "  Nothing  can  be  rightly  ad- 
ministered, either  in  laws  or  common  talk,  in  public  and  do- 

^  The  original  Greek  is  subjoined  : 

Ai**  oixpt$&Sf  avxo^KyTus  ^oc/xrai. 

Stob.  Floril.  tit  44.  concluding  lines.  (J^.  R.  P.) 
•  Cicero,  lib.  2.  de  Invent,  cap,  47*  WetzeL  yoL  1.  pag.  293.  «^ 
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mestic  governments,  if  we  regard  the  words  more  than  the 
mind  of  him  that  spake  them»"  There  are  some  tacit  ex- 
ceptions in  all  the  hiws  that  would  not  be  tyrannical.  ^^  Qu»* 
dam  etiamsi  nulla  significatione  legis  ccwatprehensa  »nt»  B«r 
tura  tamen  ezcipiuntur,"  saith  Quintallian ;  ^^  Natural  reason 
excepts  some  things,  which  are  not  excepted  in  the  law."— 
And  it  was  accounted  a  fierce  and  cruel  piece  of  importune 
justice  in  Basilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  who, — ^when,  a  stag 
having  fastened  his  horn  in  the  prince's  belt,  and  tossed  him 
up  with  very  much  danger,  one  of  his  guard,  with  a  fEiulchion, 
cut  the  prince's  girdle,  and  rescued  him  from  his  sad  calamity, 
-i^caused  the  poor  man  to  be  put  to  deadi,  because  by  the 
law  it  was  capital  to  draw  a  sword  upon  the  prince.  The 
law  could  never  intend  to  make  it  death  to  save  the  prince's 
life.  Here  was  a  necessity  in  this  case ;  and  if  it  had  been 
like  a  fault,  yet  here  it  had  been  excusable;  for  necessity 
excuses  whatever  it  comjpels  to. 

2.  Now  this  happens  in  the  matter  of  penal  laws  princi- 
pally; for  those  equities,  which  are  alleidations  of  duty,  I 
shsdl  consider  under  the  other  hesads :  but^  in  penalties,  it  is 
not  only  the  charity,  but  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  neither  be  snared  by  an  unwary  or  obscure  letter, 
nor  oppressed  by  an  unequal  punishment 

Quid  tristes  querimonue, 
Si  non  supplido  culpa  ledditur '  ? 

Latws  intend  not  to  cut  away  the  life,  or  to  pare  away  the 
goods,  of  the  subject,  but  to  eut  <df  his  ccimes,  to  resteain 
him  from  that  which  the  law  would  not  have  him  to  da 
This,  in  propriety  of  peaking,  is.  '^justice:'  but  ^equity^' 
although  it  signifies  all  that  neasonaUeness,  by  whieh  die 
burden  of  laws  is  alleviated,  and  so  will  comprehend  Aersia: 
first  heads;  yet  here  I  mean  it  ia  the  particular  sense,  .tibat 
is,  the  ea»ng  of  pimishments^  and  the  giving  gende  fleiir 
tences:  not  by  remissienof  what  ia  justly  iiieurred,  £or  diat 
ijB  clemency  ;^— but  by  decleoriag  die  delated  peiswiB. not  t^  be 
involved  in  the  cuise  ef  the  kw,  or  not  so  deeply;  not  to 
punish  any  man  more  than  the  law  compels  u&;  that  is  equity. 
And  to  this  many  rules  in  the  law  do  minister. 

3.  ^^  Non  debet  aliquis  considerare  verba,   sed  volun- 

'  Homt.  Od.  UL  24.  S3. 
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tatem,  cum  non  intentio  verbis,  sed  verba  intentioni  debeant 
deservire/'  said  the  law'.  Which  is  thus  to  be  understood; 
not  that  we  are  blindly  to  aim  at  some  secret  purpose  of  the 
lawgiver,  for  the  intention  of  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
words,  and  not  the  words  by  his  intention.  But  the  meaning 
is,  that  if  some  words  be  obscure,  they  are  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible by  others.  ^^  Indvile  enim  esse,  nisi  tot&  lege  per- 
specta,  una  aliqua  ejus  particula  proposita,  judicare,"  says 
the  law\  We  must,  in  discerning  the  sense  of  the  law,  take 
in  altogether,  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents;  and  if 
darkness  be  over  all  the  fieice  of  the  law,  then  the  intention 
is  to  be  judged  by  circumstances,  by  the  matter  and  the 
occasion,  by  the  story  and  by  use.  *^  Intelligentia  dictorum 
ex  causis  dicendi  assimienda  est,"  said  St  Hilary' ;  <^  By  the 
causes  of  the  law,  we  may  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver." 

4.  When  the  first  sense  of  the  words  infers  any  ab- 
surdity, contradiction,  injustice,  or  unreasonableness,  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver^  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and 
the  words  are  not  to  be  adhered  unto.  ^^  In  ambigua  voce 
legis,  ea  potius  accipienda  est  siguificatio,  quae  vitio  caret, 
prsesertim  cum  voluntas  legis  ex  hoc  colligi  possit"  The 
laws  are  supposed  to  be  good,  and  therefore  no  evil  can  come 
from  them,  and  if  there  does,  that  was  not  their  mind ;  for,  as 
Cicero'  said  rarely  well,  "  Verba  reperta  sunt,  non  quae  impe- 
dirent,  sed  quse  indicarent  voluntatem ;"  ^^  Words  were  not 
invented  to  obscure,  but  to  declare,  the  will,"  and  therefore 
not  th» words  but  the  will  is  to  prevail;  for  if  we  could  other- 
wise certainly  and  easily  understand  the  prince's  will,  we 
should  never  use  words.  When  Leo  Isaurus*"  was  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Greek  empire,  he  dealt  with  two  astrologers  tiiat 
M^ere  Jews :  they  promised  that  the  sum  of  affiurs  would  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  he  promised  them  to  grant  th^m  any  one 
petition  they  should  ask.  When  he  had  obtained  his  desires, 
they  desired  him,  that  all  the  images  of  saints  might  be  de- 
molished:* he  granted  their  request,  but  put  them  to  death 
who  put  it  in  execution.     This  was  against  that  mind  of  the 

ff  Cap.  m  his  de  Verb.  Sigoit  ^  Lib.  4.  ff.  de  Legib^ 
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promise,  which  the  prince  had  or  ought  to  have  had,  and  he 
did  not  keep  his  promise  though  he  kept  his  word ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  promised  or  intended  to  reward 
them  with  a  mischief.  So  it  is  in  laws ;  if  an  evil  be  conse- 
quent to  the  observation  of  the  letter,  the  intention  is  then 
wholly  to  be  regarded ;  for  ^^  fraudem  legi  facit,  qui,  salvis 
verbis  legis,  mentem  ejus  circumvenit,"  saith  the  law**;  "The 
law  is  then  abused,  when  you  keep  the  words  of  the  law,  and 
prevaricate  in  the  sense  and  meaning." 

5.  If  the  intention  be  gathered  by  circumstances,  by 
comparing  of  laws,  by  the  matter  and  by  appendages,  and  yet 
but  obscurely,  the  words  are  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the 
obscure  intention.  The  reason  is,  because  words  are  the  first 
and  principal  sign  of  the  intention,  and  therefore  ever  to  be 
preferred ;  and  we  are  to  seek  no  other,  but  when,  by  acci- 
dent, these  are  hindered  to  signify :  when  the  intention  and 
the  words  do  diflFer, — by  what  means,  soever  the  intention 
can  rightly  be  found  out,  that  must  be  stood  to.  "  Ex  lege 
esse  tarn  quod  est  ex  sententia  legis,  quam  quod  ex  verbis  <>;" 
for  that  is  law  which  is  signified  by  the  words,  or  by  the 
causes  and  matter  and  circumstances.  But  when,  in  respect 
of  the  obscurity,  on  all  hands  the  case  is  indifferent,  we 
must  stand  to  the  words ;  for  there  is  equity  in  that,  that  what 
is  first  in  every  kind,  should  be  preferred  and  be  the  measure 

of  the  rest. 

6.  Add  to  this,  that  unless  it  be  manifest,  that  the  words 
do  not  represent  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  is  to  obey  the  words  of  law:  so  the 
lawP  itself  says  expressly ;  "  Non  alitor  a  significatione  ver- 
borum  ejus  recedi,  quam  cum  manifestum  est  aliud  ipsum 
sensisse."  For  if  this  rule  were  not  our  measure,  every  witty 
advocate  might  turn  laws  to  what  purpose  he  please,  and 
every  subject  would  take  liberty  to  serve  his  prince,  not  by 
the  prince's  law,  but  by  his  own  glosses ;  and  then  our  con- 
science coiild  have  no  measure  of  duty,  and  therefore  no 
ground  of  peace. 

7.  When  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  little  deflexion 
from  the  natural  or  grammatical  sense,  and  this  deflexion  is 

n  Lib.  contra,  ff.  de  Legib.  et.  lib.  Non  Dubium.  cap.  de  Legib. 
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evident  and  pereieived,  we  must  stand  to  that  8ease  without 
any  further  deflexion,  as  strictly  as  to  the  first  natural  sense. 
That  is,  when  a  word  in  law  signifies  many  things  by  pro- 
portion and  analogy,  but  one  is  the  principal^  we  must  stand 
to  l^t  principal  As  if  a  law  says,  <  He  that  steals  a  chalice 
from  a  church,  let  him  die  the  death ;'  the  word  *  death'  must 
signify  naturally,  for  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  But  ify 
by  any  other  indication,  it  appear  not  to  signify  in  the  first 
natural  sense,  then  it  must  signify  in  thaft  sense  that  stands 
next  to  it;  it  must  stand,  as  the  logicians  say,  ^  pro  fiunosiori 
aJtsalogato,'  and  llierefore  must  signify  *  a  civil  death,'  that  is, 
banishment,  or  the  diminution  of  his  head  by  loss  of  liberty, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  laws.  And  when  it  is  said,  the 
son  must  inherit,  it  is  meant,  not  the  natural  but  the  legiti- 
mate ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  not  the  adopted  but  the  natural,  not 
the  yoimgest  but  the  eldest. 

8.  If  words  used  in  law  have  a  ^  civil  signification,' 
by  parity,  by  extension,  by  fiction  of  law,  it  is  then  to  be 
followed  and  chosen,  and  the  natural  to  be  left,  when  the 
circumstances,  the  matter,  and  the  aj^end^es,  do  enforce  it, 
else  not :  but  yet  the  legal  sense  of  a  word,  though  it  prevails 
not  i^ainst  the  natural,  yet  it  must  prevail  in  the  common 
sense  of  law,  against  the  sense  of  privilege  and  exception. 
Among  the  Romans,  they  who  had  three  children,  had  a  right 
not  to  be  seilt  to  the  wars.  But  if,  by  the  common  use  and 
signification  of  the  law,  the  word  ^  children,'  had  signified 
^  nephews,'  or  ^  adopted  children,'  although  this  sense  could 
not  have  prejudiced  the  first  and  natural  sense  of  the  word ; 
yet  when  the  emperor  gave  the  same  privilege  to  them,  that 
had  children  in  no  sense,  but  to  such  as  made  three  books, 
children  of  the  brain,  the  second  sense  could  not  prevail 
against  the  first,  yet  it  might  against  the  last. 

9*  Words  that  are  of  civil  or  legal  signification,  must 
not  signify  according  to  grammar,  but  according  to  law. 
'  Suspension'  must  not  signify  hanging  of  the  man,  but  a 
temporary  laying  aside  his  office  or  emolument :  and  ^  sacra- 
ment' must  not,  in  theology,  signify  an  oath,  but  a  religious 
ceremony  of  Christ's  institution.  For  whatsoever  is  a  word 
oi  art,  must  be  understood  by  the  measures  of  that  art :  and 
therefore  if  it  be  a  law-term,  though  that  word  be  used  also 
in  common  among  the  people,  yet  not  this  sense,  but  that  is 

Q  2 
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to  be  followed  in  the  understanding  of  the  law^.  But  if  the 
law  hath  no  propriety  of  use  or  interpretation  in  the  word, 
but  takes  it  up  from  the  common  usages  of  the  country, — not 
the  best  lawyers,  but  the  best  masters  of  language,  are  the 
best  interpreters.  To  which  this  is  to  be  added ;  that  if  a,word 
in  law  be  taken  from  the  common  use,  and  this  use  change, 
and  the  law  abide, — the  word  in  the  law  must  abide  the  same 
as  does  the  law,  and  must  not  change  with  the  common  use : 
and  in  this  case,  not  the  best  lawyers,  nor  the  best  grammar 
rians,  but  the  best  historians,  are  the  best  measures  of  our 
conscience.  The  word  ^  censeo'  in  the  law  of  the  Romans,  at 
first  did  signify  ^  to  appoint,'  afterward  ^  to  estimate,'  and  then 
^  to  censure,'  and  at  last  *  to  counsel'  or  *  to  suppose.' — Now 
when  the  word  ^  censere'  is  used,  <  L  ult  ff.  de  suis  et  legit, 
hsered.,'  it  must  not  be  expounded  by  Cicero  in  his  oration 
^  pro  Cluentio,'  where  it  stands  for  ^  liquet;'  for  in  this  law  it 
stands  for  ^  consulere :'  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  we  are 
to  inquire  what  the  word  signified,  when  the  law  was  made ; 
for  the  word,  in  the  old  use,  is  not  the  measure  of  the  present 
use ;  neither,  if  it  were  clear  what  it  meant  in  the  ancient 
laws,  could  that  be  the  measure  of  expounding  contracts  or 
human  acts  or  obligations  at  present:  nor  yet  can  that  word, 
in  that  old  law,  receive  an  interpretation  by  the  difference, 
which  it  hath  got  by  time. 

10.  But,  it  may  be,  some  of  these  rules  will  be  but  selr 
dom  usefril  to  our  cases  of  coiiscience;  possibly  they  may 
often  :  but  then  to  reduce  these  things  to  the  intentions  of  the 
present  rule,  and  to  become  a  measure  of  practice,  there  are 
three  great  rules,  which  are  the  best  and  most  general  mea- 
sures of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  laws  in  order 
to  equity  and  conscience,  when  the  grammar  or  the  common 
lise  of  the  words  themselves  is  not  sufficient. 

11.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  law,  tJiat 
does  the  work  of  the  law.  And  tMs  is  the  first  rule  of  equity. 
For  it  is  but  conscience  to  suppose,  that  he  that  makes  a 
contract,  does  it  ^  bona  fide ;'  and  he  that  makes  a  will,  would 
have  it  executed ;  and  he  that  leaves  a  legacy,  would  have  it 
do  good ;  and  he  that  appoints  a  guardian,  would  have  one 
that  should  be  fit  for  the  employment, — ^that  the  thing  in  hand 

q  Dialecticorum  verba  nulla  sunt  publica :  suis  utuntur.    £t  id  quidem  commune 
pmnium  fefe  est  artium.  Cic.  Academ.  lib.  1.  cap.  7*  n.  25.  Davis  et  Rath.  pag.  86. 
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may  not  perish  and  come  to  nothing.  And  therefore,  Brasidas 
did  cavil,  not  treat  like  a  prince,  when  having  agreed  with  the 
Greeks  that  he  would  quit  his  claim  to  the  Boeotian  fields, 
he  afterward  told  them  that  ^  those  were  not  the  Boeotian 
fields,  but  his  own,  where  he  encamped  his  atmy^'  Which 
tiling,  if  it  had  been  true,  they  all  had  treated  about  nothing. 
— And  when  the  laws  of  Sicily  forbade  their  priests  to  resign 
their  benefices  to  their  sons,  the  two  priests  of  Panormo,  that 
agreed  together  interchangeably  to  resign  theirs  to  the  son 
of  each  other,  did  keep  the  words  of  the  canon  well  enough ; 
but  they  took  a  course  that  the  law  should  not  acquire  its 
end,  and  therefore  they  sinned  against  its  meaning.  And  this 
rule  is  of  great  use  in  all  doubtful  and  amphibological  expres- 
sions, according  to  that  rule  in  the  law",  ^^  Quoties  idem  ser- 
mq  duas  sententias  exprimit,  ea  potissimum  accipiatur,  quae 
rei  gerendse  aptior  est."  Thus  in  the  discerning  contracts  and 
other  intercourses,  the  substance  of  the  thing  and  the  pre- 
sent employment  are  more  to  be  considered  than  any  improper 
or  equivocal  expression,  or  quirk,  in  the  words  of  the  law  or 
intercourse.  Antonio  Casulano,  a  poor  Piemontane,  having 
a  sad  vintage  and  harvest  one  year,  by  reason  of  the  early 
sains  running  from  the  hills  before  he  had  gathered  his  fruits, 
comes  and  complains  to  his  landlord  Signior  Vitaldo,  and 
tells  him  his  sad  condition,  and  how  unable  he  was  to  pay 
bis  rent  Vitaldo  pitying  his  poor  tenant,  told  him  he  would 
never  exact  any  thing  of  his  tenants  that  were  ruined  by  the 
hand  of  heaven,  and  therefore  for  his  rent  he  bid  him  be  at 
rest  and  let  it  alone.  Casulano  makes  his  leg,  and  thanks  his 
lord,  and  goes  home.  But  the  next  year  he  had  so  brave  a 
harvest  and  so  full  a  vintage,  that  it  was  greater  than  two 
yeajrs  before.  He  comes  and  brings  this  year's  rent :  but  Vi- 
taldo asks  him  where  was  the  rent  of  the  former  year.  The 
tenant  says  it  was  forgiven  him.  Here  then  is  the  question, 
-what  was  meant  by-  ^  let  it  alone,'  and  ^  he  would  not  exact 
his  rent  of  his  disabled  tenants ;'  that  is,  while  they  were  not 
able,  he  would  forbear  them:  for  there  all  the  intercourse 
wss  about  forbearing  the  rent,  and  he  never  thought  to  ask 
his  lord  to  forgive  it  him.  But  this  sense  of  the  words  waa 
^  rei  gerendse  aptior,'  it  was  agreeable  to  both  their  interests 
in   conjunction,  and   therefore   Casulano  is  bound  in  con- 

r  Thucyd.  lib.  4*  »  Lib.  67.  ff,  de  Reg,  Jur. 
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science  to  pay  his  rent.  So  the  laveyerst  say ;  ^^  Si  ambigua 
sit  intentio  seu  actio,  quod  utilius  sit  actori,  accipiendum.  est." 
The  landlord  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  ambiguity :  for 
besides  that  he  knew  liis  own  meaning  best,  the  right  was 
his,  and  no  man  is  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  his  right 
against  his  will.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  law,  as  well  as  in  con- 
tracts ;  ^^  Amphibolise  autem  omnis  in  his  erit  qusestio,  all- 
quando,  '  uter  sit,  secundum  naturam  magis  sermo  ?'  semper, 
^  utrum  sit  sequius,'  utrum  is,  qui  sic  scripsit  ac  dixit,  sic  vo- 
luerit:'"  So  Quintilian^  draws  into  a  compendium  all  the 
rules  of  expounding  doubtful  words.  First,  see  ^  whether  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  thing  in  hand,'  for  no  man  is  willing  his 
own  act  should  perish :  for  this  sometimes  will  do  it ;  but  if 
it  will  not,  *  then  equity  must  intervene  :*-^but  if,  by  any 
other  way,  we  know  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  that  is  of  ell 
things  to  be  preferred.  For  though  the  case  be  hard,  yet  if 
it  was  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  and  be  not  unjust,  it  must 
stand.  ^^  Quod  quidem  perquam  durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta 
est%''  ^<  It  is  hard,  but  so  tiie  law  is  written  f'  that  is,  if  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver  be  certain  and  clear,  no  equity  is  to  in- 
tervene ;  but  when  the  mind  is  not  known,  equity  is  the  best 
meaning.  But  of  this  by  aiid  by.  This  fl  of  great  use  in  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  justice.  For  when  God  gives  a  command 
and  uses  mystical  expressions,  metaphors,  ritual  or  t3rpioal 
representments,  or  signifies  his  pleasure  by  the  outside  and 
crust  of  ser^dces,  though  tihtis  is  not  to  be  despised  ot  omit^ 
ted,  yet  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  and  internal  service  is 
the  principal,  that  is,  ^  rei  gerendsd  aptior,*  more  to  God's 
purposes,  and  more  to  ours.  When  God  commands  us  to  t&* 
pent,  and  to  serve  him,  he  that  asks  die  question,  ^  whem  God 
would  have  us  to  repent,  whether  it  will  not  serve  the  turn  if 
we  repent  at  all,  if  we  repent  upon  our  death-bed,  because 
the  words  of  the  commandment  do  indifierently  signify  any 
time :'  here  we  are  rightly  determined  by  this  rule,  that  wa* 
God's  meaning  which  does  God's  work  $  that,  without  whic^ 
the  work  Would  perish,  and  God  would  not  be  Served :  #0^ 
God's  intention  being  that  we  should  glorify  ^m  by  a  Stee 
obedience,  and  serve  him  in  a  holy  life,--^that,  whieh  finakes 

t  Lib.  Ex  Conducto.  sect.  Papinianus  ff.  de  Usur.  lib.  65.  d^  Judiciis. 
u  lab.  7*  cap.  9.  15.  Spalding,  vol.  3.  pag.  162. 
'  Lib.  Perspexit.  ff.  Qui  et  i  quibus. 
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God  to  lose  his  purpose,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
Thus  when  God  commands  us  ^  to  come  into  his  courts,  to  fall 
down  upon  our  knees  before  his  footstool ;'  it  must  mean  that 
we  must  worship  God  with  the  lowest  adoration  of  our  souls, 
ivith  the  prostration  of  our  mind :  for  the  body  without  the 
mind  being  nothing,— unless  this  commandment  for  bodily 
worship  be  expounded  to  signify  the  worship  of  the  spirit, 
God  is  injured,  his  intention  is  defeated.  And  therefore  the 
law^  hath  taken  care  of  this:  ^^  Improprie  verba  regulariter 
non  accipiuntur,  nisi  aliter  actus  vel  periret,  yel  elusorius 
redderetur ;"  "  Words  are  not  to  be  taken  improperly,  unless 
the  proper  acception  of  them  does  elude  the  purpose  of  the  law- 
^ver,  and  makes  his  law  vain."  Thus  the  very  gentiles  un-* 
derstood  the  mind  of  God :  when  he  commanded  men  to  of- 
fer sacrifices  and  oblations  to  him,  his  meaning  was,  they 
should  kill  their  lusts,  and  sacrifice  themselves  to  God.  To 
this  purpose  are  those  excellent  words  of  Menander^ : 

Tai/gwv  Tf  wX^dof,  if  iplipwv,  I?,  9^1  Afe, 
'Eripotv  Totc/'iTow,  n  xotratrxtv^ffftciTn 
X.pvaas  vrot^cas  p^Xo^i/So;  ^to<  7rop<pvpagi 
*U.  hv*  i\i<poiyTOS  i]*  ff/AOtpiyBo'j  ^e&Sia, 

n«rXay7jT  ixeitog,  x«)  ^phag  xov<p*s  *X^*' 

^'  He  that  oflFers  to  God  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats,  or 
of  any  other  beast,  gold  or  rich  garments,  ivory  or  precious 
stones,  and  thinks  by  this  means  to  reconcile  God  to  him,  is 
deceived,  and  is  a  fool."  When  God  commanded  these  things 
he  intended  to  be  understood  to  other  purposes. 

Afi  y^p  Toy  ayBpoi  y^rtari/JLOv  n-e^uxsvai, 
K\f sTTOyra  xa)  o-^dcTTo»T«  yj^y^fji&rwv  T^^g'v. 
.'O  yap  ^elg  ^hiqtst  en  v'knffiQV  rxpoSv, 

<«  For  the  sacrificer  must  be.  a  spiritual  man,  dead  unto  sin 
and  living  unto  righteousness;  he  must  be  chaste  and  char 
ritable,  just  and  true,  a  despiser  of  the  world,  and  must  not 
desire  so  much  as  another  man's  pin ;  and^  he  must  be  the 
same  in  private  as  in  public,  walking  ever  as  in  the  presence 
of  God."     This  is  an  excellent  sum  of  religion,  and  the  best 

y  Lib.  Gum  Filiosam.  ff.  de  Legat. 

a  Ed.  Clerici,  p.  268.— K>r,  see  Walpdle's  Com.  Grasc.  frag.  p.  41. 
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interpreter  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Moses's  law,  next  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel :  but,  without  this,  the  work  of  God 
had  perished,  and  religion  itself  had  been  elusory.  And  this 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  sense  beyond  the  letter  of  a  com- 
mandnii^nt, 

12.   In  all  laws  and  obligations  of  conscience  by  con* 
tract,  when  any  doubt  arises,  we  are  to  consider  what  is  most 
likely  and  what  is  most  usual,  and  rest  upon  that.     ^^  In  con- 
trahendo  quod  agitur  pro  cauto  habendum,"  says  the  law*. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  contractor  did  intend  that  sense, 
that  is  the  wariest,  because  that  is  the  most  likely ;  nothing 
being  so  reasonable  as  to  think  the  man  intended  that,  which 
all  the  world  does,  that  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear.     If 
this  will  not  do  it,  then  we  must  run  to  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  because  tjie  things  and  manners  of  custom,  thougb 
they  were  not  in  the  contract,  yet  ^  veniunt  in  bon&  fide  ju- 
diciis,'  they  are  to  be  of  weight  in  judgments,  m  being  a  rea- 
sonaU^  decision  of  questions  and  obscurities.     But   if  no- 
thing of  all  this  will  do,  then  comes  in  the  principal  rule  of 
equity  and  remissions :  ^^  Semper,  in  obscuris,  quod  minimum 
est,  sequimur ;"  ^^  In  all  thin^  of  burden,  the  least  is  to  be 
cllOsen^'    This  is  of  use  in  contracts,  in  testaments,  and  in 
infliction  of  punishments. 

13*  In  contracts. — He  that  promises  to  gi^e  a  man  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds,  cannot  be  challenged  nor 
obliged  but  for  a  hundred.  ^^  Jn  sumniis,  semper,  quod  minus 
est,  prpmitti  videtur%"  The  reason  is,  because,  when  two 
things  of  burden  are  expressed,  he  that  promised,  must  so  far 
be  his  own  judge  as  to  determine  himself  in  the  event,  when 
he  did  not  in  the  stipulation ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  he  would  be  bound  but  to  the  less.  For  as,  in 
the  canon  law,  when  a  bishop  had  obtained  leave  to  resign 
or  quit  his  little  bishoprick,  of  his  superior,  it  is  not  graated 
that  he  shall  be  translated  to  another  in  the  grant  of  cession ; 
and  the  reason  given  in  the  hw^  is  tins,  ^^  Nam  si  circa  trans- 
lationem  idem  fieri  voluisset,  quod  de  cessione  dixerat,  et  de 
translatione  poterat  expressisse ;"  "  Because  he  that  granted 
a  cession,  could  as  easily  have  said  translation,  if  he  had  so 

»  Lib.  Cum  quid  if.  de  Reb.  Credit.  ^^Lib.  9.  ff.  de  ReguL  Jui, 

*  Lib.  Inter  Stipulantem,  et  lib.  Si  ita  if.  de  V^b.  Signif. 
^  Cap.  2.  sect  Sed  neque  df  Tnnslat.  £pipc. 
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intended  :^'  so  here  also  it  is  presumed,  that  he  intended  to 
give  the  least ;  because,  if  he  had  intended  the  biggest,  he 
might  as  easily  have  said  so,  as  to  have  named  a  less ;  and  if 
he  intended  a  greater,  he  may  perform  it  yet  if  he  please. 
Thus,  if  Titius  promise  to  pay  his  debt  within  a  year  or  two, 
Caius  cannot,  by  virtue  of  that  promise,  force  him  to  pay  it, 
till  the  two  years  be  out. 

14.  In  testaments  also  the  case  is  the  same. — MsBvius 
makes  his  will,  and  leaves  Lucius  his  heir  of  all,  but  gives 
his  sister  as  much  as  one  of  his  sons.  The  heir  is  ijed  to  pay 
his  aunt  but  so  much  as  that  son  hath,  whose  portion  is  the 
least.  Thus  when  Regulus  left  to  his  wife  Quintilla  the  field 
that  was  next  to  the  Campus  Martins,  the  prsBtor  understand- 
ing that  he  had  two  fields  next  to  the  Campus  Martins,  gave 
her  the  least  of  the  two :  the  reason  is,  because  the  father 
is  supposed  to  put  upon  the  heir  that  burden,  which  is  the 
lighter*. 

15.  But  this  holds  not  in  all  cases :  the  rule  is  the  same, 
and  ease  and  remission  are  to  be  done,  and  the  gentler  sen- 
tence is  to  be  followed,  and  the  last  burden  to  be  imposed, 
and  the  smallest  legacy  to  be  paid  and  received,  or  the  most 
advantageous  sense  of  fisivour  is  to  be  pursued :  but  all  the 
diflSculty  will  be,  to  whom  the  ease  or  the  advantage  is  to  be 
done ;  for  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  is  to  have 
benefit  of  the  chancery.  1.  For  the  heir  is  to  be  fiivoured 
against  the  legatees,  unless  God  and  religion  be  the  legatee ; 
for  the  church  is  to  be  favoured  against  the  heir.  And 
therefore  Scaevola  said,  that,  ^  If  a  Roman,  in  his  testament, 
appointed  an  image  to  be  set  up  in  a  temple,  in  which  there 
were  marble  and  brass  and  silver  statues,  the  legacy  was  to  be 
performed  in  the  most  costly  material ;'  ^'  idque  favore  Dei 
et  religionis,"  says  the  law^;  because,  in  doubts,  it  is  fit  that 
God  should  have  the  pre-eminence ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  testator  intended  to  give  the  best  unto  the 
best  Let  the  instance  be  changed,  and  it  is  a  good  measure 
for  conscience  in  the  causes  and  questions  of  Christians. 
2.  The  heir  of  the  donor  is  to  be  used  and  to  be  understood 
in  the  least  sense,  unless  that  least  sense  makes  the  gift  un- 

*  Lib.  cum  Servtw,  sect  Sdo  ff.  de  Legat  et  lib.  Unum  Ezfiunilia,  sect  Si  xem 
toam.  ff.  cod. 
'  Lib.  Titia.  38.  sect.  fin.  sup.  de  Auio  et  Argent.  L^. 
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profitable  and  good  for  nothing.     Aruns,  dying,  left  a  servant 
to  his  brother  for  a  legacy.    Canidius,  who  was  the  heir,  oflFers 
to  give  his*  uncle  his  man  Spinax,  who  was  the  veriest  rogue 
in  all  the  empire.     But  his  uncle  answered,  '  My  brother  did 
not  intend  to  give  me  a  mischief.     Then  he  offers  him  Len- 
tilliis,  who  was  little  better  than  a  fool.     To  this  his  uncle 
answered,  '  My  brother  did  not  intend  to  give  me  nothing.' 
And  at  last  the  uncle  demanded  Aretius,  who  was  his  bro- 
ther's physician:  but  that   Canidius  refused,  and  he  might 
very  well;  but  he  gave  him  Merula,  that  was  a  very  good 
baker,  and  both  were  indifferently  pleased :  but  such  a  one 
that  was  not  the  best,  and  yet  was  good  for  something,  was 
due  by  justice.    3.  Causes  of  repetition  are  to  be  fevoured 
more  than  causes  of  gain.     He  that  desires  but  to  save  him- 
self, or  to  get  his  own,  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  him,  that, 
if  he  prevails,  gets  gain :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  bet- 
ter to  save  a  main  stake,  than  to  get  an  accession ;  it  is  bet^ 
ter  to  have  one  preserved  than  another  increased ;  and  it  is 
more  to  be  presumed,  that  he,  who  demands  restitution,  seeks 
but  his  own,  than  that  the  other's  gain  is  justly  his.    4.  He 
that  buys  in  doubts  of  conscience  and  law,  is  to  be  preferred 
before  him  that  sells,  and  the  interpretation  ought  to  be  on 
the  behalf  of  the  first.     The  reason  of  this  is,  because  he 
that  sells,  cannot  so  easily  be  deceived  as  he  that  buys :  for 
every  man  is  justly  presumed  to  know  the  price  of  his  own 
goods,  and  be  cunning  in  his  own  trade.     5.  For  dowries,  and 
6.  for  liberty,  and  7.  possession,  sentences  are  to  be  given  in 
the  favourable  sense,  because  the  cases  themselves  are  full  of 
charity  and  mercy ;  and  they  that  complain  in  these  cases, 
are  commonly  the  oppressed  party*. 

16.  Hiis  rule  also  is  intended,  and  that  principally,  in 
pimishments  and  penal  sentences  of  law. — Where  if  the  law 
be  obscure,  it  is  on  all  hands  coi^essed,  that  the  sense  of 
equity  is  an  excellent  interpretation,  and  declares  the  mind 
of  the  lawgiver ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that,  if  several  penalties 
be  expressed  in  the  law^*,  ordinarily  the  judg^  is  to  impose  the 
least ;  and  tiie  reason  is,  because  he  does  at  once  the  actions 
of  two  virtues ;  it  is  justice  and  it  is  charity  at  the  same  time. 
I  say  ^  ordinarily ;'  for  sometimes  tiiere  are  great  examples 

t  Libertas  omnibus  rebus  favorabilior  est.  tib*  38.  £f.  de  Re  Judicat. 
^  Lib.  ioterpietatione.  if*  de  Poems. 
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to  be  mstd^y  and  in  them  there  is  very  often  ^  aliquid  iniqui  V 
nothing  of  equity,  but  something  that  was  very  hard.  Ana 
flie  Hebrew  kings,  say  the  rabbins,  had  a  power  of  causing 
tile  malefactor  to  hang,  all  day  and  all  night,  upon  the  ac- 
cursed tree ;  though  the  law  was  more  gentle,  and  command- 
ed the  body  to  be  taken  down  before  the  sun  set ;  but  if  the 
public  necessity  required  it,  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  that  their 
Idngs  had  power. 

17.  But  tJhe  great  difficulty  is,  when  the  words  of  the  law 
ate  express,  and  name  the  punishment,  whether  or  no,  can 
there  be  any  remission  by  eqidty  or  interpretation  ?  Titius, 
being  dted  to  appear  in  court,  came  not,  and  was  fined :  but 
he  came  immediately.  The  question  is,  whether  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  be  relieved.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  law,  the  sen- 
tence against  him  is  just ;  for  let  the  cause  be  ever  so  odious, 
the  law  must  be  understood  according  to  the  propriety  of 
the  words,  unless  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  can  otherwise 
be  certainly  known.  But  if  by  any  ways  he  can  be  relieved, 
—he  ought  to  be,  if  there  be  evident  equity  on  his  side.  But 
because  this  equity  is  against  the  solemnity  of  law,  it  must  be 
introduced  as  solemnly,  that  is,  by  a  law,  or  a  solemn  decree 
according  to  the  disposition  of  law^.  But  diis  latter  part  is 
matter  of  prudence  more  than  of  conscience ;  and  concerning 
this!  conflict  of  law  and  equity  Cicero  hath  spoken  excellent 
things,  as  who  please  may  see  in  his  oration  i  ^  pro  Csecina,' 
and  in  his  *  lib.  2.  Rhet.' — But  for  the  practice  of  it,  both  in 
law  and  conscience,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  of  law,  ^^  Cs^ienda 
est  oecasio,  quse  preebet  benignius  responsum :"  An  occseion 
must  not  be  forced  against  a  law ;  but  if  any  can  be  found,  it 
must  be  used  in  the  behalf  of  equity.  And  therefore  Celsus, 
Marcellus,  and  Ulpian,  are  tioted  with  a  fair  memory  for  being 
studious  of  equity  in  the  sentences  of  law :  and  for  this  very 
thing  Cicero  tti  commends  Servius :  but  Scsevola,  Paulus,  Ju*- 
lianu^  and  the  Sabiniani,  and  some  others,  were  more  pro*- 
pense  to  rigour  and  subtilty,  and  were  less  beloved. 

Ihistd  rigor  nimius  ?  Torquad  despue  mores  ". 

Titus  Maiilius  was  to  blame  in  putting  his  son  to  death  for 

*  B^beC  ttliquld  «x  kiiquo  oAdtie  ina(;niun  «xem|iluin,  quod  contzn  singolofl  utili* 
tate  publica  tependitur.  Tadt.  Annal*  ziv.  44.  Ruperti,  vol.  1.  pag.  386. 
k  Lib.  lee.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur.  l  Cap.  18.  m  Philip.  9. 

n  ClAudlan.  de  4.  Cons*  Honor.  403.  G«Biier,  vol.  1,  pag.  111. 
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a  glorious  victory  gotten  by  a  little  offence.  But  all  good 
laws  were  ever  desirous  of  easy  interpretation,  when  the 
matter  itself  was  a  burden  :  and  it  was  well  said  of  Gattinara*' 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  "  Chi  vuole  troppo  abbracciare, 
va  a  pericolo  di  non  strignere  cosa  alcuna ;"  ^' '  He  that 
strains  the  cord  too  hard,  breaks  it,  and  can  bind  nothing." 
^^  Periculosum  est  prsegrave  imperium :  et  difficile  est  conti- 
nere  quod  capere  non  possis,"  said  Curtius  P.  He  that  fills  his 
hand  too  full,  lets  go  more  than  he  should.  There  is  a  mea- 
sure in  laws,  which  must  not  take  in  every  thing,  but  let 
some  things  pass  gently :  for  a  government  that  is  too  heavy 
is  dangerous :  and  therefore,  without  all  peradventure,  when 
the  punishments  are  general,  the  least  special  ought  to  be 
taken.  Thus  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  punished  with  the 
punishment  of  slaves  and  vagabonds.  If  bodily  punishment  by 
law  be  commanded,  scourging  is  to  be  understood,  or  such  as 
is  in  use  in  the  nation,  and  not  the  cutting  off  a  member,  or 
putting  to  death,  say  the  Greek  lawyers  <l.  And  there  is  no 
exception  to  this,  but  this  only,  that  this  is  to  be  understood 
in  lighter  offences,  not  in  greater ;  for  in  these  it  may  be 
of  as  much  concernment  to  justice  that  the  severer  part  be 
taken^  as  it  is  to  charity,  that  lighter  offences  should  carry 
the  lighter  load.  And  therefore  the  Senat.  Cons.  Syllanianum 
decreed,  that  if  a  slave  had  killed  his  lord,  all  the  slaves  in  the 
house  should  die  for  it.  It  was  a  hard  and  a  severe  law;  but 
it  was  a  great  crime ;  and  by  great  examples  the  lives  of  mas- 
ters were  to  be  secured;  and  to  this  purpose  C.  Cassius  the 
lawyer  defended  it  with  g;reat  reason,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
oration  in  Tacitus  ^ 

18.  (3.)  In  matters  of  favour  and  matters  of  piety,  the 
sense  of  the  law  is  to  be  extended  by  Interpretation.  Things 
odious  and  correctory  are  called  ^  strictise'  in  the  law ;  and 
that  which  is  favourable,  is  called  ^  res  ampla ;'  because  as 
the  matter  of  that  is  to  be  made  as  little  as  it  may  be,  so  the 
matter  of  this  may  be  enlarged.  Thus  if  any  thing  be  done 
in  the  &vour  of  the  children,  the  adoptive  and  the  natural  are 
included,  when  it  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legitimate. 
And  that  which  is  made  legitimate,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  that, 
which  is  so  of  itself ;  and  he  that  is  naturalized,  is  to  be  reckoned 

o  Apud  Ouicciaid.  tib*  16.    Gall.  Proverb.  Qui  trap  embrasse,  mal  estreiot. 
P  lib.  4.  4  Ad  lib.  Pen.  de  Poenis.  r  Amu  xiv.  44. 
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as  a  natiTe ;  and  a  freedman,  as  he  that  was  bom  free ;  ithd 
the  privileges,  granted  to  a  city,  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
suburbs.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  former,  there 
being  the  same  reason  of  contraries,  save  only  that  there  is, 
in  the  matters  of  favour,  something  of  particular  considera- 
tion. For  although  it  is,  by  the  former  measures,  set  down  who 
are  the  persons,  and  which  are  the  causes  to  be  favoured  and 
eased;  yet  those  persons  are  not  in  all  cases  to  receive  the* 
advantage;  that  is,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  which  the  words  of 
the  law  can  bear,  except  that,  by  that  favour,  the  whole  pro- 
cess be  evacuated,  or  the  thing  be  lost.  Therefore  although 
the  guilty  person  is  favoured  in  all  the  methods  and  solemni- 
ties of  law,  where  the  law  can  proceed ;  yet  where  the  favour 
would  hinder  the  proceeding,  the  accuser  and  not  the  guilty 
person  is  to  receive  it.  For  the  accuser  hath  the  advantage 
of  taking  his  oath  in  law,  which  the  guilty  person  hath  not ; 
because  the  law  supposes  he  will  deny  the  &ct,  right  or  wrong. 
And  thus  we  are  also  to  proceed  in  our  private  intercourses 
of  justice  and  charity,  we  are  rather  to  believe  the  accuser 
swearing,  than  the  accused.  But  if  the  accusation  be  not 
sworn,  or  if  the  guilty  person  be  brought  into  judgment  upon 
suspicion  only,  and  a  public  &me, — we  are  rather  to  believe 
the  accuised  swearing  his  innocence,  than  the  voice  of  fame  or 
uncertain  accusers. 


Sect.  2.  Judicial  Inte)*pretation. 

RULE  II. 

When  the  Power  that  made  the  Latv,  does  interpret  the  Law, 
the  Interpretation  is  authentical,  and  obliges  the  Conscience 
as  much  as  the  Law  ,•  and  can  release  the  Bond  of  Conscience 
so  Jar  as  the  Interpretation  extends,  as  much  as  if  the  Law 
were  abrogated. 

*  1 .  When  the  law  is  interpreted  1)y  the  emperor,  "  ratam  et 
indubitatam  habendam  esse,"  say  the  lawyers.  The  reason 
is  plain  and  easy.  The  law  is  nothing  but  the  solemn  and 
declared  will  of  the  lawgiver;  and  he  that  speaks,  best 
knows  his  own  mind;  and  he  that  can  take  away  the  law. 
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can  alter  it;  and  he  that  can  cut  off  the  hands^  may  certaisly 
pare  die  nails :  and  since  the  legislative  power  never  dies, 
and  from  this  power  the  law  hath  its  perpetual  force,  and  4»n 
live  no  longer  than  he  please, — ^by  what  method  o£  law  soever 
he  signify  his  mind,  whether  it  be  by  declaring  the  meamng 
of  the  law,  or  by  abating  the  rigour  of  it,  or  dispensing  in  the 
case,  or  enlarging  the  favour,  or  restraining  the  severity ;  it 
is  all  one  as  to  the  event  and  obligation  of  conscience.  The 
interpretation  is  to  the  law,  as  the  echo  to  the  voice;  it 
comes  from  the  same  principle,  and  though  it  speaks  less» 
yet  it  speaks  oftener,  and  it  speaks  enough,  so  much  as  is 
then  to  be  the  measure  of  the  conscience  in  good  and  eviL 

2.  For  when  the  lawgiver  does  interpret  his  law,  he  does 
not  take  off  the  obligation  of  the  law,  but  declares,  that,  in 
such  a  case,  it  was  not  intended  to  oblige.  Tadtus  tells  of 
a  Roman  knight,  who  having  sworn  to  his  wife  that  he  would 
never  be  divorced  from  her,  was,  by  Tiberius,  dispensed  with, 
when  he  had  taken  her  in  the  unchaste  embraces  of  his  son- 
in-law.  The  emperor  then  declared  that  the  knight  had. 
only  obliged  himself  not  to  be  divorced,  unless  a  great  cause 
should  intervene.  Thus  we  find  that  Pope  Lucius  IIL^  did 
absolve  them  from  their  oath,  that  sware  they  would  not 
speak  to  their  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  or  show 
them  any  kindness ;  but  this  absolution  quitted  them  not  from 
the  sin  of  a  rash  and  impious  oath,  but  declared  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  keep  iL  ^^  Absolvit,  i.  e.  absolutum  osten- 
dit' ;"  as  Pope  Nicolas  did,  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Triers,  he  declared  him  to  be  at  liberty;  and  the  gloss ^^ 
derives  a  warranty  for  this  use  of  the  word,  out  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah. 

3.  It  was  ill  said  of  Brutus,  that  a  prince  might  nei^  be 
more  severe,  nor  yet  more  gentle  than  the  law.  For  there 
are  many  things  "  quae  natura  videntur  honesta  esse,  tem- 
poribus  sunt  inhonesta,"  saith  Cicero  ^,  "  which,  at  first  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  honest,  but  in 
the  change  of  times  and  by  new  relations,  become  unjust 
and  intolerable :"  and  therefore  the  civil  law  7  allows  to  • 
princes,  a  power  "  juvare,  supplere,  corrigere,"  "  to  help,  to 

s  Cap.  Cum  quidam.  sect  IQi  Vero  de  Jure.        t  Cap.  Auctoritatem,  J5.  cap.  6. 
"  Gloss.  Magn.  Verb.  Absolvimus.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  Ofiic. 

y  Lib.  Jus  a  sect.  1.  de  Just,  et  Jure. 
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supply,  to  correct,"  the  laws.     For  those  are  but  precarious 
princes,  who,  when  they  see  a  case  that  needs  a  remedy^ 
cannot  command  it;  but  like  the  tribunes  of  Rome,  who, 
wh^n  they  offered  to  intercede  and  interpose  between  Fabius 
and  the  sentence  of  Papyrius  the  dictator,  by  which  Fabius 
was  condenmed, — could  effect  nothing,  till  they  went  upon 
their  knees  in  his  behalf.     But  it  is  worse,  that  die  laws  oisL 
nation  should  bind  the  prince,  as  Jupiter  in  Homer'  was 
bound  by  the  laws  of  fate,  so  that  he  coiild  not  help  his  son 
Sarpedon,  but  sat  weeping  like  a  chidden  girl.     But  of  this 
I  have  already  given  sufficient  accounts.    The  supreme  power 
"  dominus   legum,    canon  animatus   in  terris,   lex  animata, 
fons  justitise,  supra  jus  dispensare  potens,"  as  Innocentius* 
said  of  himself;  and  therefore  of  this  there  can  be  no  question. 
"  Inter  sequitatem  jusque  interpositam  interpretationem  nobis 
solis  et  oportet,  et  licet  inspicere,"  saith  the  emperor*';  "  The 
prince  alone  hath  power  to  intervene  between  equity  and 
strict  law  by  his  interpretation,"     This  is  now  to  be  reduced 
to  practice. 

4.  First,  this  power  must  be  administered  with  nobleness 
and  ingenuity ;  not  fraudulently,  or  to  oppress  any  one,  which 
Cicero^  calls  ^^  calumniam,  et  nimis  callidam,  sed  malitiosam 
juris   interpretationem,"   a  crafty  and  malicious   comment- 
ary."    Such  as  was  that  act  of  Soljrman,  who  after  he  had 
sworn  never  to  take  from  Ibraliim  Bassa  his  life,  killed  him 
when  he  was  asleep,— because  Talisman,  the  priest,  declared 
that  sleep  is  death.     Thus  the  triumviri,  in  Rome,  having  a 
mind  to  kill  a  boy,  which,  by  the  force  of  law,  they  could  not 
do,  they  gave  him  the  *  toga  virilis,'  and  forced  him  to  be  a 
man  in  the  estimation  of  law,  that,  by  law,  they  might  oppress 
him.     And  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  thought  himself  se- 
cure, when  Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes  the  Iberian 
king,  had  promised  he  would  neither  stab  nor  poison  him ; 
but  the  young  tyrant  interpreted  his  promise  maliciously, 
when  he  oppressed  him  with  pillows  and  feather-beds.     And 
all  Europe  hates  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who,  having  promised  to  Atto  Adel,  a  Palatine  of  Franconia, 
that  he  should  safely  return  out  of  his  castle,  did  indeed  per- 
form the  letter  of  his  word;  but  pretending  kindness  as  well 

z  ]1. 9r.  459*  '  Cap.  Fxoposuit.  de  Concess.  pnebend.  ^ 

^  C.  de  Leg.  et  Const  Princ  «  De  Offic.  lib.  1. 10.  a  Heusinger,  p.  82. 
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as  justice,  when  he  had  brought  him  forth  out  of  the  castle, 
passionately  invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  then  killed  him 
when  he  re-entered.  The  power  of  princes  to  give  senses  to 
their  laws,  must  be  to  do  justice  and  to  g^ve  ease  to  the  piti- 
able and  oppressed. 

5.  Secondly,  This  power  is  not  to  be  administered  but 
upon  grave  and  just  causes :  for  to  be  easy  and  forward  in 
bending  the  laws  by  unnecessary  interpretations,  is  but  a  di- 
minution of  justice,  and  a  looseness  in  government ;  as  was 
well  observed  by  Livy^,  speaking  of  those  brave  ages,  in  which 
the  Roman  honesty  and  justice  were  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world  :  ^^  Sed  nondum  hsec,  quae  nunc 
tenet  seculum,  negligentia  divum  venerat ;  nee  interpretando 
sibi  quisque  jusjurandum  et  leges  aptas  faciebat,  sed  suos 
potius  mores  ad  ea  accommodabat ;"  "  The  neglect  of  the 
gods  and  the  laws,  was  not  gone  so  far  as  to  bend  the  laws 
to  the  manners  of  men,  but  men  measured  their  manners  by 
the  laws :" — and  then  no  man  can  deny  to  a  prince  leave  to 
derogate  from  his  laws,  by  such  interpretations.  "  Licet 
enim  regi  in  civitate  cui  regnat,  jubere  aliquid  quod  neque 
ante  ilium  quisquam,  neque  ipse  unquam  jusserat,"  saith  St. 
Austin  •;'*  "  A  king,  in  his  own  dominions,  may  command 
that,  which  neither  any  man  before  him,  or  himself  before, 
that  time,  commanded;"  meaning,  that  although  he  must 
govern  by  his  laws,  yet,  when  diere  is  a  favourable  case,  he 
may  give  a  new  sense  to  them,  that  he  may  do  his  old  duty 
by  new  measures.  Thus  Solomon  absolved  Abiathar  from 
the  sentence  of  death,  which,  by  law,  he  had  incurred, — ^be- 
cause  he  had  formerly  done  wordiily  to  the  interests  of  his 
father  David.  Thus  when  Cato,  censor,  had  turned  Lucius 
Quinctius  Flaminius  out  of  the  senate,  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  restored  him ;  and  though  they  had  no  cause 
to  do  it,  yet  they  had  power.  Now  this  power,  though  it 
may  be  done  by  interpretation,  yet  when  it  is  administered 
by  the  prince,  it  is  most  commonly  by  way  of  pardon,  abso- 
lute power,  and  prerogative.  Thus  princes  can  restore  a  man 
in  blood.  Fas  est  cuivis  principi  maculosas  notas  vitiat» 
opinionis  abstergere^"  So  Antony,  the  emperor,  restored 
Julianus  Licinianus,  whom   Ulpian   the  president  had  ba- 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  20.  Ruperti,  vdL  1.  pag.  199.  *  Lib.  3.  Confesi.  cap.  8. 

'  Cassiodor.  lib.  3.  var.  ep.  48.  lib.  Cum  Salutatus,  cap,  de  Sent  Pass. 
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nished*  When  a  law  determines,  that,  under  such  an  age,  a 
person  shall  be  incapable  of  being  th^  general  of  an  army, 
the  supreme  power  can  declare  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  be, 
unless  a  great  excellency  of  courage  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, supply  the  want  of  years ;  in  which  very  case  Scipio 
Afncanus  said  wisely,  when  he  desired  to  be  employed  in  the 
Funic  war,  ^<  se  sat  annorum  habiturum,  si  popidus  Romanus ' 
voluerit,"  "  he  should  quickly  be  old  enough,  if  the  Roman 
people  pleased.'*  Thus  Tiberius  put  Nero  into  the  senate  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so  did  Augustus  the  like  to  Tiberius 
and  bis  brother ;  and  the  people  declared  or  dis^>ensed  the  law 
in  Pompey's  case,  and  allowed  him  a  triumph  before  he  had^ 
been  consul  or  praetor. 

6.  But  to  this  there  is  not  much  to  be  said;  for  he  that 
can  make  a  new  law,  may,  by  interpretation,  change  the  old 
into  a  new;  that  is,  any  .interpretation  of  his  is  valid,  if  it  be 
just,  naturally  just,  though  it  be  not  according  to  the  gram- 
mar or  first  intention  of  the  civil  or  municipal  law :  ^^  quia  si 
leges  condere  soli  imperatori  concessimi  est,  etiam  leges  in- 
terpretari  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet^."  He  that  can 
do  the  greater,  can  do  the  less;  and  he  that  hath  power  of 
cutting  off  the  head,  can  dispose  of  the  tongue  as  he  please ; 
90  that  if  it  will  not  speak  what  he  would  have  it,  he  can  take 
a  course,  it  shall  spesJi  nothing  against  him*  But  the  case  is 
otherwise  in  judges. 

7.  For  the  interpretation  of  laws,  made  by  judges,  is  matter 
of  fidelity  and  wise  dispensation,  but  nothing  of  empire  and 
power;  and  it  is  a  good  probable  warranty  of  conscience, 
but  no  final  determination  in  case  any  cause  of  doubt  happens 
to  oppose  it.  And  this  was  well  observed  by  Cicero**: 
^<  Nemo  apud  judices  ita  solet  causam  agere ;  ^  ignoscite,  ju- 
dices ;  erravit ;  lapsus  est ;  non  putavit ;  si  unquam  postbac.' 
In  senatu  vero,  et  apud  populum,  et  apud  principem,  et  ubi- 
cunque  juris  dementia  est,  habet  locum  deprecatio."  No 
man  is  to  ask  any  favour  of  the  judges,  but  what  the  law 
allows  him ;  but  of  the  prince,  he  may : 

A  quo  stepe  rei,  nuUo  licet  sre  redempti, 
Acdpiunt  propriam  donato  crimine  vitanu 

For  what  is  wanting  in  the  provisions  of  law,  he  can  make 

ff  Lib.  ult  cap.  de  Legib.  ^  Pro  Ligar.  cap.  10.  $.  5.  Wetzel,  p.  301. 
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up  by  the  fulness  of  his  power :  and  if  there  be  no  injury  to 
any,  let  there  be  what  favour  or  indulgence  he  please,  his 
interpretation  is  good  law,  and  can  bring  peace  to  the  con* 
jdoience  in  the  particular.  According  to  this  is  that  of  the 
lawyers^ :  "  Qui  jurato  promisit  judicio  sisti,  noh  videtur  pe- 
jeresse,  si  ex  concessa  causa  hoc  deseruit;"  ^^  He  that  hath 
sworn  to  appear  in  judgment,  is  not  perjured,  if  he  have  leave 
given  him  not  to  appear :"  meaning,  from  him  lliat  can  in-^ 
terpret  the  law,  or  dispense,  declare  the  man  not  bound,  ot 
give  leave  to  break  it.  But  when  the  judges  interpret  a  law, 
they  either  expound  it  by  customs  of  the  court  or  country, 
or  else  by  leamiiig  and  wise  conjectures.  Interpretations  by 
prevailing  and  allowed  customs  are  good  law  and  sure  mea- 
sures of  action  according  to  the  doctrine  of  customs ;  of  which 
in  part  I  have  given  accoimt,  and  shall  yet  add  something  in 
the  sixth  section  of  this  chapter ;  and  therefore,  I  shall  add 
nothing  here.  But  if  the  judges'  interpretation  be  only  doc«. 
trinal,  it  is  sufficient  to  us  that  it  is  not  introductive  of  a  law, 
and  it  cannot,  of  itself,  be  a  resolution  of  conscience ;  but  is 
to  be  made  use  of  according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities'^. 
This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  if  the  authorized  judges  do  con- 
sent, and  by  a  delegation  of  power,  or  the  customs  of  the 
nation,  or  the  disposition  of  the  law,  the  sentence  does  pass 
"  in  rem  judicatam,"  "  into  a  legal  sentence,"  then  it  obliges 
as  a  law;  for  it  is  a  warranted  interpretation  and  declarer 
the  sense  of  the  law,  and  consequently  does  bind  the  con- 
science. 


Sect.  3.  A  contrary  or  ceasing  Reason. 

RULE  III. 

A  law  made  for  a  'particular  Reason,  when  the  Reason  wholly^ 
ceases,  does  no  longer  oblige  the  Conscience. 

1.  The  title  of  this  section  implies  a  distinction  of  reasons 
considerable  in  this  particular.  For  sometimes  it  happens,  that 
only  one  reason  dies,  and  there  is  no  other  change ;  but  that 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  law,  from  whence  it  liad  its  being, 
is  dead.     But  sometimes  it  is  more  than  so ;  for  not  only  the 

i  Lib.  ult.  ff.  qui  Satisd.  Cog.  ^  Lib.  1.  chap.  4. 
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reason  of  the  law  is  goiie»  but  a  nettle  is  risen  np  in  the  place 
of  it,  and  that  which  was  once  profitable,  is  become  intole- 
rable; and  that  which  was  just  is  now  didbonest;  and  that 
which  was  righteous,  wiJOi  not  be  righteous  still,  but  against 
thepublic  interest  Now  when  a  contrary  reason  does  arise, 
there  is  no  peradventure  but  the  law  ceases :  and  this  is  to  be 
extended  not  only  to  the  case  ci  injustice  or  impossibility,  but 
of  trouble  or  of  uselessness ;  that  is,  if  the  contrary  reason 
makes  them  so  that  the  law  could  not  justly  have  been  im- 
posed, or  if  it  had  been  ^  de  fiacto'  imposed,  it  could  not  oblige 
the  conscience,  then  the  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and 
•disobligation.  But  then  this  case  must  be  manifest :  for  if  it 
be  doubtful,  the  law  retains  her  power;  for  it  is  in  possession, 
and  the  justice  of  it  is  presumed. 

2.  Biit  if  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  only,  and  no  more, 
there  is  some  more  difficulty ;  for,  it  may  be,  the  will  of  the 
prince  does  not  cease,  and  he  intends  the  law  should  last  for 
the  support  of  his  authority ;  and.  that  will  be  reason  enough 
to  keep  up  a  law,  that  once  was  good  and  now  hath  no  harm 
in  it ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  great  reason  that  shall  change  a 
custom,  though  it  be  good  for  nothing ;  and  where  there  was 
a  law,  a  custom  will  easily  be  supposed,  especially  if  the  law 
was  useful  and  reasotiable,  as  we  suppose  in  the  present  case. 
And  if  the  law  did  prevail  unto  a  custom,  and  that  it  be  not 
safe  to  chaise  a  custom, — ^then,  though  the  proper  reason  of 
the  law  be  ceased,  there  is  another  reason  arisen  in  the  place 
of  it,  that  will  be  enough  to  bind  the  conscience  to  obedience. 
For  the  stating  of  this  question,  it  is  still  necessary,  that  we 
yet  first  distinguish,  and  then  define. 

3.  Some  laws  have  in  them  a  natural  rectitude  or  useful- 
ness in  order  to  moral  ends,  by  reason  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  law,  or  by  reason  that  the  instance  of  the  law  is  made 
an  instrument  of  virtue  by  the  appointment  of  law.  Others 
have  <mly  an  acquired  rectitude,  and  an  extrinsic  end ;  that 
]s$  it  was  by  the  lawgiver  commanded  in  order  to  a  certaiii  ' 
purpose,  and  beyond  that  purpose  it  serves  for  nothing.  Thus 
when  a  prince  imposes  a  tribute  upon  a  country  for  the  build- 
ing of  certain  bridges, — when  the  work  is  done,  the  tribute  is 
of  no  public  emolument  But  if  he  imposes  a  fast  upon 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  for  six  months,  to  obtain  of  God  to 
remove  the  plague  from  a  city  or  a  country,  though  the  j>l9gi%& 
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be  gone  before  the  end  of  four  months,  yet  the  fest  may 
serve  many  other  good  ends. 

4.  Another  distinction  to  be  considered  is  concerning  the 
cessation  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  whether  the  reason  be  in- 
trinsical  or  extrinsical.  For  sometimes  the  reason  ceases 
universally.  Sometimes  it  remains  as  to  the  generality,  but 
is  altered  in  the  particular  cases.  So  if  a  superior  commands, 
that  none  of  his  subjects  shall  enter  into  such  a  fisunily,  where 
there  are  many  fair  women  amorous  and  young,  lest  such  a 
conversation  should  tempt  them  to  wantonness ;  the  general 
reason  of  die  law  remains,  although  Alexis  be  a  eunuch,  and 
old  Palsemon  have  a  deadly  palsy  upon  him,  and  cannot  be 
warmed  by  such  fires.  The  reason  ceases  in  the  particular, 
but  abides  still  in  the  generaL 

5.  A  third  thing  b  also -to  be  observed,  which  hath  in  it 
some  difference  of  case.  Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of 
a  law,  and  sometimes  it  is  tmiform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one 
duty.  That,  which  hath  parts  and  is  a  combination  of  par- 
ticulars, may  cease  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  rest  abide 
in  tlieir  fiill  usefulness  and  advantage.  And  these  and  all  the 
former  may  b^  useless,  or  their  reason  may  cease  for  a  time, 
and  be  interrupted,  and  a  while  after  return ;  and,  in  all  these, 
the  reason  may  cease  negatively,  or  contrarily ;  that  is,  the 
first  cause  may  cease,  or  anodier  quite  contrary  may  come. 

According  to  these  distinctions,  the  cases  and  the  answers 
are  several. 

6.  If  there  be  two  ends  in  the  law,  an  extrinsical  and 
an  intrinsical;  though  the  extrinsical  be  wholly  and  gene- 
rally ceased,  yet  the  law  obliges  for  its  intrinsic  reason,  that 
is,  when  it  commands  an  act,  of  itself,  honest  and  virtuous. 
Thus  if  a  prelate  or  a  prince,  commands  women  in  churches 
to  sit  apart,  and  to  wear  veils,  that  they  may  not  be  occasion 
of  quarrels  and  duels  amongst  young  gentlemen;  if  it  hap- 
pen that  the  duelling  of  gallants  be  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
it  be  counted  dishonourable  to  fight  a  duel,  then  that  end  of 
the  law  ceases ;  and  yet  because  it  is,  of  itself,  honest,  that 
women  should  have  a  veil  on  their  head  for  modesty's  sake, 
and  "  because  of  the  angels,"  this  law  is  not  to  cease,  but  to 
stand  as  well  upon  one  leg,  as  it  did  before  upon  two.  But 
this  can  only  be  when  divine  and  human  laws  are  compli- 
cated.; or,  at  least,  when  human  laws  are  mbfied  with  a  mat- 
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ter  of  perfection  and  counsel  evangelical,  or  of  some  worthi* 
ness,  which  collaterally  induces  an  obligation  distinct  from 
the  human  law. 

7.  K  a  law  be  appointed  for  an  extrinsical  end,  when 
that  reason  ceases  universally,  though  there  be  an  inherent 
and  remaining  wOTthiness  in  the  action,  and  an  aptness  to 
minister  to  a  moral  end, — yet  that  law  binds  not,  unless  that 
moral  end  was  also  intended  by  the  lawgiver.  For  that  which 
was  no  ingredient  into  the  constitution  of  the  law,  can  .have 
no  power  to  support  the  law;  for  it  hath  nothing  to  dp  with 
the  law ;  it  never  helped  to  make  it ;  and,  therefore,  by  it 
cannot  be  a  law,  unless  by. the  legislative  power  it  may  be 
made  anew.  So  that  such  actions,  which  can  be  good  for 
something  of  their  own,  and  are  not  good  at  all  for  the  end 
of  the  lawgiver,  can  only  be  lawful  to  be  done,  but  they  are 
not  necessary.  Therefore  when  a  law  is  made,  that,  every 
Thursday,  the  subjects  shall  go  to  churdi  to  morning-prayer, 
that  they  might,  in  the  public  offices,  pray  for  the  Life  of 
the  prince, — ^if  the  prince  be  dead,  that  law  obliges  not;  for 
although  going  to  morning  prayer  is  of  itself  good,  yet  if  the 
prince  had  no  consideration  of  that  good,  but  of  his  own, 
that  good  entered  not  into  the  law,  and  had  no  causality  in 
it,  and,  therefore,  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  subject  in 
relation  to  that  law. 

8*  If  the  action,  commanded  by  law,  be  in  itself  in- 
different,— ^when  'the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  extrinsically, 
the  whole  obligation  is  taken  away ;  because  the  act  is  good 
for  nothing  in  itself,  and  good  for  nothing  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  therefore  cannot  be  a  law.  Thus  there  was  an 
oath,  framed  in  the  tmiversities,  that  no  profe3Sor  should 
teach  logic  publicly  any  where  but  there, — meaning,  that  it 
should  not  be  taught  in  Stamford,  whither  the  scholars  made 
so  long  a  recess,  that  it  had  almost  grov^n  into  a  university* 
But  when  the  danger  of  that  was  over,  the  oath  was  needless, 
and  coidd  not  oblige,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed. 
In  Spain,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  man  should  cut  any  tim- 
ber-trees :  in  a  few  years  the  province  grew  so  full  of  wood, 
that  the  reason  and  fear  of  the  law  were  over ;  and  it  was  more 
likely  to  pass  into  inconvenience  by  abundance  than  by 
scarcity ;  and,  therefore,  then  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to 
cut  some  of  his  own.     So  if  a  law  were  made,  for  ten  years, 
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to  forbid  bunting  of  wild  beasts,  tbat  some  royal  game  wfaidi 
was  almost  destroyed,  might  be  preserved  for  the  prince,-*' 
if,  in  five  years,  the  wolves  and  lions  were  grown  so  nume- 
rous, that  there  were  more  danger  than  game,  the  law  were 
no  longer  obligatory.  For  as  Modestinus^  jsaid  well,  <^  Nulla 
ratio  aut  juris  benignitas  patitur,  ut  quae  salubriter  pro  homi* 
num  commodis  statuta  sunt,  nos  duriore  interpretatione  con- 
tra ipsorum  commodum  producamus  ad  severitatem ;"  ^^  It  is 
against  reason,  that  what  the  law  decreed  for  die  good  of  men, 
should  be  severely  and  rigorously  expounded  to  their  d»« 
mage."  And  thb  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true,  thougk  the 
reason  of  the  law  ceases  only  negatively ;  that  is,  though  the 
act  do  still  remain  indifferent,  and  there  be  no  reason  to  the 
contrary.  To  whieh  this  is  to  be  added,  that  when  the  rea-< 
son  of  a  law,  commanding  an  action  otherwise  indifferent, 
does  cease  universally,  the  very  negative  ceasing  passes  into 
the  contrary  of  itself:  not  that  it  does  so  in  the  matter  of  the 
action,  for  the  action  is  still  indifferent  and  harmless;  but 
that  it  does  so,  in  the  power  of  legislation ;  it  does  not  so  to 
the  subject,  but  it  does  so  to  the  prince ;  that  is,  the  subject 
may  still  do  it  without  sin,  but,  without  sin,  the  prince  can- 
not command  it  to  be  done,  when  it  is  to  no  purpose.  Thus 
we  find  in  llie  legends  of  the  Roman  later  saints,  that  some 
foolish  priors  and  superiors  of  convents  would  exercise  the 
obedience  of  their  mioiJcs  by  commanding  them  to  scrape  a 
pebble,  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub,  and  sudi  ridiculous  instances  i 
which  were  so  wholly  to  no  purpose,  that  though  the  monk 
might  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  yet  he  was  not  tied 
to  it  in  virtue  of  his  obedience,  and  the  prior  did  sin  in  com- 
manding it  This  ought  to  be  obseived  strictly;  hecasse, 
although  it  looks  like  a  subtilty,  yet  it  is  of  use  im  the  oondnct 
of  this  rule  of  conscience,  an4  hath  not  been  at  all  observed 
exactly. 

9.  When  the  intrinsieal  reason  of  a  law  does  cease  uni- 
versally, the  negative  ceasing  of  the  reason  passes  into  a 
contrary;  and,  if  the  action  be  not  necessary,  it  is  not  fawfuL 
For  actons,  which  have  in  them  an  internal  rectitude,  hare 
it  so  idways;  unless  the  ease  be  wholly  ducDged,  and  then 
it  b  become  very  evil.  To  restore  that  whioh  is  deposited 
urith  us,  is  commanded  because  of  the  natuial  justice,  that  is 

1  Lib.  NuU.  ff.  de  L^bus; 
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in  the  action ;  but  when  the  reason  of  this  ceases,  that  is, 
that  it  is  not  just  to  do  it,  it  is  unjust,  or  uncharitable;  and 
therefore  if  you  restore  to  a  madman  his  sword  to  kill  an  in- 
nocent, you  are  unjust  to  innocence,  and  but  equivocally  just 
to  madness  and  folly. 

10.  When  a  law  hath  many  parts,  and  is  a  conjugatioa 
of  duties  for  several  reasons,  when  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
law  does  lose  the  reason  of  it  wholly,  though  it  be  tied  in 
the  same  bundle,  and  by  the  same  tie,  yet  that  part  is  slack- 
ened and  obliges  not,  though  included  in  a  law  which  does 
oblige.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  same  with  the  former ;  only 
this  is  to  be  added,  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  one  law,  but  a 
ednjugation  of  laws ;  it  is  not  a  single  star,  but  like  a  con-^ 
steUation,  and  particularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  of  the 
seven  halh  alnoMist  no  light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the 
aame  confederation  with  tliose,  which  half  the  world  do  at  one 
lime  see.  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  in  the  suspension  of 
a  law,  that  is,  when  the  reason  ceases  universally  and  wholly, 
but  not  for  ever :  while  the  reason  is  absent,  llie  conscience 
is  not  tied  to  attend ;  but  when  it  returns  to  verify  the  law, 
the  duty  returns  to  bind  the  conscience.  But  in  this  there  is 
no  difficulty. 

These  are  the  measures  of  conscience,  when  the  reason  of  a 
law  ceases  wholly  and  universally ;  tliat  is,  as  to  the  pubr 
lie  interest :  but  that  which  is  more  difficult,  is,  when  the 
reason  of  the  law  remains  in  the  general,  but  it  fails  in 
some  particular  cases,  and  to.  particular  persons :  and  what 
then  is  our  duty,  or  our  liberty  ? 

11.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  is,  because  laws  are  not 
to  iregard  particiilars,  but  that  ^^  quod  plerumque  aceidit," 
saith  Theophrastus ;  and  therefore  the  private  damage  is  sup- 
plied by  the  public  emolument :  and  the  particular  pretences 
«ure  not  to  be  regarded,  though  they  be  just,  lest  others  make 
excuses,  and  the  whole  band  of  discipline  and  laws  be  broken. 
<^  Satiius  erat  a  paucis  justam  excusationem  non  accipi,  quani 
ab  omnibus  aUquam  tentari,"  said  Seneca,  ^^  It  is  better  to 
reject  the  just  exception  of  a  few,  than  to  encourage  the  un- 
just pretensions  of  all." — And  therefore  subjects  should^  for 
4he  public  interest,  sit  quietly  under  their  own  burden.  For 
f <  lex  nulla  satis  eommoda  est;  id  modo  quseritur,  si  majori 
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parti  et  in  summa  prodest,*'  said  Cato :  **  It  is  a  just  law,  if  it 
does  good  to  the  generality  and  in  the  sum  of  affairs/'  And, 
therefore,  if  Caius  or  Titius  be  pinched  in  the  yoke,  they  may 
endure  it  well,  when  they  consider  the  public  profit 

12.  But  this  were  very  true'  only  in  case  there  were  no 
other  remedy :  but  our  inquiry  here  being  only  a  question  of 
conscience,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  him  diat  commands 
justly  in  general,  and  will  do  no  injustice  in  particular,  and 
can  govern  all  tilings  without  suffering  them  to  entangle  each 
other,  the  case  will  prove  easy  enough :  for  if  God  does  not 
require  obedience  to  the  laws,  when  the  reason  of  the  law 
ceases  in  particular,  of  them,  I  say,  in  whose  particular  case 
the  reason  ceases,  it  is  all  that  is  looked  for.  Now  for  this  the 
conclusions  are  plain. 

IS.  If  the  extrinsic  reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  a  par- 
ticular case  only  negatively,  that  is,  so  as  no  evil,  grievous 
burden,  sin,  or  danger,  be  encumbered  upon  his  person,  the 
law.  retains  her  obligation  and  is  .to  be  obeyed;  because  in 
that  case,  although  therie  be  no  reason  in  ^e  subject-mat- 
ter, yet  there  is  reason  enough  in  the  reverence  of  the  law, 
and  in  a  conformity  to  the  public  manners  of  die  nation. 
Thus  when  the  law  forbids  a  citizen  to  bear  arms  in  the  night 
because  of  frequent  murders  that  have  been  done,  or  are  apt 
to  be  done,  by  armed  night-walkers ; — he  that  knows  himself 
a  peaceable  man,  and  that  is  resolved  to  offend  nobody,  is  not 
bound  'by  the  reason  of  that  law  in  his  own  particular,  but 
he  is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  the  public  is  bound  whereof 
he  is  a  part :  for  if  he  have  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but 
only  there  is  no  reason  for  it  in  his  case,  it  is  reason  enough, 
that  there  is  a  law  in  the  case,  which  is  useful  to  the  public, 
and  of  great  interest  as  to  the  communities  of  men.  And 
therefore  he  that  disobeys  in  these  circumstances,  cannot  be 
excused  from  contempt  of  the  law :  because  though  his  obedi- 
ence be  causeless,  yet  so  is  his  disobedience,  and  this  cannot 
be  innocent,  though  that  can ;  especially  because  though  the 
obedience  be  causeless  in  his  own  particular,  in  relation  to  that 
matter,  yet  it  hath  cause  enough  in  it  in  relation  to  example 
^,nd  the  veneration  of  the  laws. 

14.  If  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  contrarily,  that  is, 
turns  into  mischief;  then  though  it  ceases  only  in  a  particular, 
mid  in  that  particular,  the  subject  whose  case  it  is,  is  fir^e; 
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from  the  law,  I  mean,  but  not  free  to  obey  it  Whatever  we 
have  vowed  to  religion  or  the  temple,  we  are  bound  to  perform : 
but  if  in  the  interval  of  the  solution,  my  father  or  my  nearest 
relative,  or  any  to  whom  I  am  bound  to  show  piety,  be  fallen 
into  want,  or  needs  my  ministry, — ^I  am  bound  to  do  this  first 
and  let  that  alone,  till  both  can  be  done:  and  the  reason  is, 
because  I  could  not  bind  myself  by  vow  to  omit  any  duty,  to 
which  I  am  naturally  obliged;  and  therefore  though  the  law 
that  commands  payment  of  vows,  be  just, — ^yet  it  must  be 
always  with  exception  of  preceding  obligations:  so  that  if  it 
be  certainly  a  sin,  which  is  consequent  to  the  obedience  of 
any  law, — it  is  certainly  no  sin  to  disobey  it. 

15.  If,  the  general  reason  of  the  law  remaining,  in  some 
particular  cases  it  ceases  contrarily,  but  not  so  as  to  introduce 
a  sin,  but  a  great  evil,  or  such  a  one  which  the  law  would  not 
have  commanded,  and  the  lawgiver  is  supposed  not  to  have 
intended, — the  law  does  not  oblige  the  conscience  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  that  case.  For  here  is  the  proper  place  for  equity.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  duty  not  to  obey  the  law.  Either  then 
there  is  no  equity,  but  what  is  necesisary  and  unavoidable  ;— 
orv  if  there  can  be  any  shown  or  used  by  prudence  and  great 
probability,  and  in  mercy, — it  follows  that  then  it  is  to  be 
used,  when  the  yoke  pinches  the  person,  though  it  does  not 
invade  the  conscience.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
superior  would  have  his  laws  burdensome  to  any  one  beyond 
the  public  necessity :  it  being  as  certainly  in  his  duty  to  be 
willing  to  ease  single  persons  in  their  private  burdens,  as  to 
provide  for  the  common  interest  in  their  great  and  little  po- 
litical advantages.  To,  rs  yog  kttsixss,  ^malov  rms  h,  ^sXriw^ 
iarti  iUouof,  «  Equity  is  as  much  law  as  the  law  itself,  it  is  as 
just  as  justice,  only  that  it  is  a  better  justice,"  saith  Aristotle"" : 
it  is  not  ilKouoy  poimiaqp  <<  the  legal  justice,"  but  stayopQwiML  yojuu- 
ftov  hxalov,  <<  a  rectification  and  an  amendment  of  it" 

Bonum  jus  dids ;  impetraie  oportet,  quia  aequum  postulas, 

said  he  in  the  comedy'^;  <^  It  is  fit  that  you  prevail,  you  ask 
reason  and  equity."  That  is  ^  bonum  jus :'  it  is  justice  and 
mercy  in  a  knot     Thus  if  a  church  commands  such  cere* 


"  Ethic.  Ub.  6.  cap.  10.  Wilkinson,  p.  222. 

*  Plaut  Stich.  6.  4.  44.  Bmesti,  voL  2.  pag.  373. 
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monies  to  be  used,  such  orders,  such  prayers,  they  are  to  be 
observed  when  they  may;  but  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  to  that  manner  of  worship,  who  will  kill  or  aMid  me 
greatly  for  using  it,  I  am  in  that  case  disobliged.  For  though 
this  case  be  not  excepted  in  the  law,  yet  it  is  supplied  by  the 
equity  and  correetion  of  the  law:  ip^w$  lx«<>  y  ntoL^Xmitsi  i  »o- 
fi^iin^g,  KoA  ijfiapreif  aatXaog  ihtiv,  eicavofSwif  ro  eXXBifth,  *^  it  is  fit 
that  when  the  lawgiver  hath  commanded  absolutely  and  inde^ 
finitely,  he  should,  in  cases  of  particular  evil,  make  provision, 
and  correct  what  was  amiss  or  omitted  by  the  law."  For  el  fSsh 
ivofMiirni^ev  dv,  tsays  Ariatotle^;  ^^  if  he  had  known  of  it  before, 
he  woiild  have  had  provided  for  it  befi)rehand :"  and  because  he 
did  tiotji  i  y^6enis  ourtas  df  shrct  sxsi  tocptof,  <^  if  the  lawgiver 
were  present,"  he  would  use  equity,  and  give  leave  to  the 
grieved  subject  to  ease  himself.  And  therefore  since  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  it  had  been  thought  of,  this  very 
case  .would  have  been  provided  for  in  the  law;  aiid  if  the  law- 
giver were  present,  he  would  dedare  the  law  in  that  case  not. 
to  oblige  ;-*^it  follows  undeniably,  that  the  law  binds  not  any 
man  to  a  great  inconvenience  in  his  own  person,  though  other-^- 
wise,  and  as  to  the  public,  it  be  a  just  and  a  good  law,  of  a 
remaining  reason  and  a  remaining  obligation.  In  order  to  this 
^nsideration,  that  is  useful  which  hath  been  already  said  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  in  the  second  and  third  rules. 

16.  If  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  a  particular,  so  that^ 
without  sin,  it  may  be  obeyed,  and  without  any  great  and  in<« 
tolerable  evil  to  the  obedient,  yet  sometimes  the  law  does  not 
Hitend  to  oblige  in  the  particular  ease,  even  when  there  is  a 
Kttle  inconvenience,  or  but  a  probable  reason  to  the  contrary; 
and  this  in  things  of  small  concemmient.  I  should  instance 
in  rituals  and  little  circumstances  of  eedesiastical  e&ce»  and 
forms  of  worship,  in  the  punctualities  of  rubti«s»5  in  the  orde» 
of  collects,^  m  the  numb^  of  praytt*0|»  and  ftdness  of  the  'office 
upon  a  reasonable  cause  or  inducement  to  the  onnssion  or 
alteration :  for  these  things  are  so  little,  and  so  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  those  sober,  obedient,  and  grave 
pes8on%  who  are  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  cure  of 
souk;  and  these  thmgs  arc  always  of  so  Kttle  concernment^ 
and  so  apt  to  yield  to  any  wise  man's  reasons  and  sudden 

•  Ubi  supni. 
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occasions  and  accidents,  and  little  and  great  causes,  that  these 
were  the  fittest  instances  of  this  rule,  if  superiors,  for  want  of 
great  manifestations  of  their  power,  would  not  make  too  much 
of  little  things.  But  the  purpose  and  declared  intention  of  all 
just  laws  and  just  government  is,  in  these  things,  to  give  the 
largest  interpretation  to  persons  of  a  peaceable  mind  and  an 
obedient  spirit,  that  such  drcomstances  of  ministries  may  not 
pass  ii^  a  solenm  religion, — and  the  zeal  of  good  men,  their 
eaution,  and  their  curiosity,  may  not  be  spent  in  that,  which 
does  not  profit.  But  the  measures  of  practice  in  this  particular 
must  be  taken  from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
goyemment,  and  the  usual  disposition  of  the  law.  In  many 
eases,  an  equity  may  be  presumed :  but  if  it  be  explicitly 
denied,  it  must  not  be  used. 

Question. 

17.  But,  upon  the  instance  of  these  particular  rules,  it 
is  to  be  inquired,  <  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  subject  is  so 
quitted  from  the  obligation  of  the  law,  that,  without  farther 
leave,  he  may  use  his  liberty  ;-^or  must  he  require  it  of  his 
superior  V 

18.  To  this  I  answer,  that,  if  the  case  be  evident,  the  sub-j 
ject  may  use  his  liberty :  lor  if  he  should  be  tied  to  go  to  his 
superior,  it  is  either  to  ask  of  him  that  the  law  should  not 
\axiA  him,  ckt  that  he  may  declare,  that  the  law,  in  his  ^ase, 
docs  not  bind,**-or  to  promulgate  and  publish  the  law  in  that 
particular.  Not  to  ask  leave  that  tiie  law  shall  not  bmd,--^ 
for,  of  itself,  it  ceases,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  bind 
against  equity  and  reason.  Not  for  declaration, — ^beeanse  the 
case  is  here  supposed  to  be  evident.  Nor  yet,  lastiy,  £ov  pro* 
]nu%atioii,-*^ecause  that  is  only  necessary  in  die  sanction  and 
ve^voeation  of  laws,  which  depend  tipon  the  will  of  tiie  prince ; 
iriiereas^  iar  tiiis  case,  the  law  ceases  by  natural  justice  and  the 
natsve  of  the  tiling,  and  the  reasons  of  equity. 

19.  But  if  the  ease  be  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  evident 
wiietiier  tiie  particular  case  ougbt  to  be  excepted  in  the  ge* 
iseial  law,  then  we  are  to  consid^^  whetiier  it  be  a  doalt  of 
fear  only  or  a  deubt  of  reason,,  that  is,  whetiier  it  be  nothing 
but  an  tmjust  fear,  or  relies  upon  just  grounds ;  for  some  men 
may  easily  perceive  in  themselves  a  diffidence  in  any  thing; 
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not  that  they  have  reason  to  caose  their  fear^  but  because  they 
dare  not  trust  the  greatest  reason,  diat  they  either  have  or 
hear.  If  it  be  only  a  doubt  of  fear,  then  it  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  rules  given  p  concerning  a  scrupulous  conscience :  if  it 
be  a  fear  of  reason,  we  are  to  mans^e  it  by  the  measures  of  a 
doubting  conscience.  But  if  he  Supposes,  upon  probable  in- 
ducements, that  he  is  not  obliged,  then  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  probability  we  are  to  proceed  For  if  he  believes  it  as 
probable,  that  such  a  case  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  law,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  sin  that  in  his  case  would  be 
commanded,  or  too  great  a  burden  imposed,  and  so  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  lawgiver,  then  die  subject  may,  of 
himself,  be  free,  without  recourse  to  his  superior.  The  reason 
is,  because  to  avoid  a  sin,  or  to  do  a  great  charity  to  ourselves^ 
a  probable  reason  is  a  sui&cient  inducement,  provided  a  more 
probable  reason  be  not  opposed  against  it,  we  being  com- 
manded to  "  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil."  Now  if  this  opinion 
be  the  more  probable,  that  by  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
my  case  I  should  sin,  it  must  needs  appear  to  be  an  evil  to  do 
it;  and  not  to  obey  the  law,  in  this  case,  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  evil,  as  being  the  less  probable ;  for  if  the  opinions  -be 
equally  probable,  then  the  conscience  is  in  doubt,  and  is  to 
proceed  by  measures  fitted  to  a  doubting  conscience :  but  when 
I  say  there  is  a  greater  probability  and  a  less,  the  greater  must 
carry  it ;  and  therefore  the  law  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  it  being 
here  supposed  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  the  obe- 
dience would  produce  a  sin.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  a  great 
burden  or  intolerable  pressure,  the  presumption  is  for  ease ; 
and  the  lawgiver  is  to  be  supposed  good  and  gentle  and  rea« 
sonable ;  and  besides,  it  is  to  be  supposed  as  the  more  probable 
opinion,  that  the  lawgiver  hath  not  power  to  make  a  law  or  to 
oblige  to  so  much  inconvenience,  and  then  die  case  is  the 
same.  But  if  he  believes  it  as  probable,  l^t  to  oblige  in  the 
present  case  was  not  in  his  will,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  in 
his  power,  then  the  case  is  so  that  die  subject  may,  wi&out 
injustice  or  violence,  obey  it ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  use 
his  liberty  by  his  own  opinion,  but  by  recourse  to  hi&  superior, 
that  hath  power  to  declare  the  intention  of  the  law. 

p  Vide  lib.  1.  cap.  d^  6. 
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20.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  be  easy  and  convenient  to  go  t» 
the  superior,  or  that  there  is  time  enough  and  all  things  fitted^ 
it  were  the  surer  way  to  require  his  sentence.  But  if  there 
be  not  time,  and  the  action  urges  by  hastiness,  or  necessity, 
or  present  opportunity,  the  liberty  is  as  present  as  his  need. 
But  in  the  second  case  (which  is  oftentimes  harder  to  know 
than  the  first,  it  being  more  difficult  to  pronounce  definitively 
concerning  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  which  is  free,  than  con- 
cerning his  power  which  is  not  free),  when  it  is  only  probable 
that  the  lawgiver  is  willing,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  upon  the 
not  obejdng,  without  recourse  to  the  superior.  Because  our 
innocence  depending  wholly  upon  his  will,  and  there  being  no 
sin  in  keeping  the  law,  we  may  safely  do  this :  but  we  cannot 
safely  disobey  without  being  more  assured  of  his  leave :  and 
therefore  if  it  be  opportune  and  easy  to  have  recourse  to  our 
competent  superior,  it  is  worth  our  pains  to  go  and  inquire ;  if 
it  be  not  opportune,  it  is  worth  our  stay  till  it  be;  for  the 
securing  our  duty  and  the  peace  of  conscience  are  interests 
much  greater  than  the  using  of  an  unnecessary  liberty. 

21.  But  in  these  cases  of  uncertainty,  when  we  are  not 
confident  of  a  just  liberty  by  the  force  of  reason  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  may  justly  presume  diat  the  superior 
does  not  intend  to  oblige  in  all  those  cases,  in  which  he  usually 
and  of  course  dispenses;  that  is,  when  his  dispensation  is 
not  of  special  fiivour,  but  of  ordinary  concession ;  because  aB 
in  the  first  case,  it  is  supposed  a  gift,  so  in  this  latter,  it  is 
supposed  a  justice.  For  example : — A  law  is  made  to  keep  so 
many  fasting  days.  Msevius  is  a  hard  student,  and  feels  him- 
self something  ill  after  fasting,  and  believes  it  will  not  be  for 
his  health ;  but  yet  things  are  so  with  him,  that  he  can  obey 
the  law  without  great  or  apparent  mischief,  but  yet  he  probably 
believes,  that  the  lawgiver  would  not  have  him  bound  in  this 
case.  If  he  perceives  that  they,  that  have  a  recourse  to  the 
superior  in  less  needs  than  his,  are  ordinarily  dispensed  with, 
then  he  hath  reason  enough  not  to  go  to  his  superior ;  for  it 
is  already  declared,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  bind  in  his  and 
the  like  cases.  This  is  evident;  and  the  best  measure  that  I 
know  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  surest,  and  the  largest,  and  the 
easiest. 

22.  When  the  recourse  to  a  superior  for  declaration  of  the 
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case  hath  in  it  great  difficulty  or  inoonvemence^  though  the 
cause  of  exception  from  the  law  be  not  very  great,  yet  if  to^ 
^ether  with  the  inconvenience  of  address  to  the  superior,  it 
jnake  up  an  unequal  burden,  and  so  that  the  particular  case 
iieem  very  probaUe  to  be  excepted,  and  that  in  it  the  legist 
lator  did  not  intend  to  bind;  it  is  sufficient  to  consult  with 
wise  men  and  good,  and,  by  their  adrice  and  answers,  as  by 
extrinsical  causes  of  probability,  or  by  any  other  just  and  pror 
bable  cause  of  determination,  to  use  our  liberty,  or  to  obey. 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain  necessity.  Because  we  hare  no 
other  way  of  proceeding;  but  either  we  must  in  this,  as  in 
almost  all  the  other  cases  of  our  life,  be  content  with  the  way 
which  to  us  seems  the  more  probable ;  or  else  if  we  were  tied 
to  make  it  secure,  our  lives  and  conditions  would  be  burden- 
some and  intolerable,  and  the  whole  process  would  be  a  snare 
and  torment  to  a  conscience :  the  superior,  who  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, it  may  be,  not  being  within  forty  miles  of  us ;  or  when 
we  come,  it  may  be,  he  is  of  difficult  access,  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed, and  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  to  be  heard  by  him, 
if  all  in  the  like  cases  were  bound  to  consult  him;  or,  it  may 
be,  when  we  go,  we  shall  not  be  admitted ;  or  if  we  be,  it  may 
be,  we  shall  not  be  eased,  unless  we  carry  along  with  us  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  our  hands ;  and  we  are  poor :  os,  it 
may  be,  the  matter  requires  haste,  and  cannot  stay  the  leisure 
of  the  oracle;  and  besides  all  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
actions  of  our  lives  are  not  so  well  conducted,  as  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  consultation  of  a  wise  man,  but  we  do  them  of 
our  own  head,  and,  it  may  be,  of  our  own  heart,  without  con- 
sideration ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  prudent  course  to  proceed  tlus 
way :  and  he  that,  in  such  cases,  ties  the  consciences  to  proceed 
more  than  prudently,  and  thinks  that  prudence  is  not  a  sufficient 
warrant,  does  not  consider  the  condition  (^  human  nature,  nor 
the  necessities  of  a  man's  life,  nor  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition, nor  the  danger  of  an  unquiet  and  a  restless  conscience. 
23.  Upon  occasion  of  this  subject,  viz.  the  alteration  of 
hum^  laws  by  the  interpretation  and  equity  of  reason,  it  is 
very  seasonable,  and  very  useful  to  conscience,  to  inquire 
whether,  by  the  similitude  of  reason,  the  law  may  not  as  weU 
receive  advantage  and  extension,  as  the  subject  can  receive 
liberty  and  ease.    That  is. 
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Question. 

Whether  the  obligation  of  the  law  does  extend  itself  to  all 
cases,  that  have  the  same,  or  an  equal  reason,  though  the  case 
be  not  comprehended  directly  in  the  laws  ? — 

To  this  the  answer  is  by  several  propositions. 

24.  In  laws,  declarative  of  natural  right  or  obligation,  the 
obligation  extends  to  all  things  of  equal  reason,  though  they 
be  not  comprehended  under  the  law.  Thus  because  we  are 
bound  by  the  laws  to  pay  honour  and  gratitude  to  our  parents, 
for  their  nourishing  of  us,  and  giving  us  education,  the  same 
duty  is  to  be  extended  to  those  persons,  who  took  care  of  us 
when  our  parents  were  dead,  or  that  took  us  in,  when  we 
were  exposed ;  and  children  are  to  pay  a  proportionable  re- 
gard even  to  their  nurses ;  and  Moses  was  for  ever  obliged 
to  Pharaoh^s  daughter,  because  she  rescued  him  from  drown- 
ing, and  became  as  a  mother  to  him.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is,  because  in  these  things  there  is  a  natural  rectitude,  and  a 
just  proportion  between  the  reason  and  the  event ;  the  reason 
of  the  tihing  is  the  cause,  why  it  was  commanded.  But  in 
laws,  dispositive  or  introductive  of  a  new  obligation,  there  is 
some  diflFerence.     Therefore, 

25.  In  odious  cases,  and  especially  in  penal  laws,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reason  does  neither  extend  the  obligation  nor 
the  punishment;  according  to  that  gloss  in  the  canon  law^, 
^<  In  poenis  non  arguimus  ad  similia,  quia  poense  non  excedunt 
proprium  casum.^'  Punishments  and  odious  burdens  must 
not  exceed  the  very  case  set  down  in  the  law :  for  if,  in  the 
cases  set  down,  the  judges  are  to  give  the  gentlest  measure, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  can  be  more  severe  than 
the  letter  of  the  law,  which  itself  requires  an  abatement  and 
allay,  when  it  is  capable :  and  as  it  is  with  judges  in  the  pu- 
nishments appointed  by  law,  so  it  is  with  all  the  subjects  in 
the  obligation  of  the  law.  For,  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  was  not  to  oblige 
or  to  punish  more,  and  in  more  cases ; — for,  "  si  voluisset, 
expressisset,"  is  a  good  presumption  in  these  things; — *  he 
could  as  easily  have  spoken  that  as  this,  if  he  had  intended 
both  alike ;'  and  he  would,  because  he  knows,  that,  in  odious 

1  Gloss,  in  cap.  in  Poenis.  49.  de  Reg.  Jur.  m.  6. 
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things,  every  one  is  willing  to  take  the  easiest  part:  and 
therefore  that  is  a  good  warranty  to  presume  of  the  mind  of 
the  lawgiver ;  especially  since  the  apportioning  such  a  pu- 
nishment to  such  a  &ct,  hath  in  it  no  natural  necessity,  but 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  extended  by  a  participation  of  the  reason,  but  by  a  de- 
claration of  the  wilL 

26.  When  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law,  and  the  public  ne- 
cessity or  utility  requires  a  supply,— it  may  be  supplied;  and 
the  obligation  and  the  judgments,  even  in  matters  of  burden, 
can  be  extended  by  the  similitude  and  parity  of  reason ;  for 
in  this  sense,  it  is  true  which  the  lawyers  say,  ^^  Casus  similis 
expresso  non  censetur  omissus."     If  it  was  omitted  only  in 
the  law,  by  the  imperfection  of  its  sanction,  or  want  of  con- 
sideration, the  commonwealth  must  not  suffer  detriment ;  and 
therefore,  is  to  be  helped  by  the  parity  of  reason.     But  then 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  wholly  for  the  force  and 
consequence  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  for  the  necessity 
and  profit  of  the  republic ;  and,  therefore,  the  supply  is  to  be 
made  by  jurisdiction,  rather  than  by  interpretation:  so  saith 
^the  law':  "  Is  qui  jurisdiction!  prseest,  ad  similia  procedere, 
atque  ita  jus  dicere  debet;"  "  The  prsefect  that  hath  jurisk- 
diction,  must  do  right  by  proceeding  to  the  like  cases ;"  so 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  power  is  the  sufficient,  and  indeed, 
the  adequate,  efficient  of  this  supply ;  only,  by  the  similitude 
of  reason,  he   that  hath  jurisdiction,   can  take   occasion   to 
do  right.     ^^  Quando  lex  in  uno  disponit,  bonam  esse  occa- 
sionem  csetera,  qude  tendimt  ad  eandem  utilitatem,  vel  inter- 
pretatione  vel  certa  jurisdictione   suppleitdi*;"   "The  law 
having  made  provision  in  one  case,  it  is  a  good  occasion  to 
supply  other  cases,  which  tend  to  tlie  same  advantage;  but 
diis  supply  is  to  be  made  either  by  interpretation,  if  it  can, 
or  if  it  cannot,  then  by  certain  jurisdiction  and  authority.** 
So  that  here  are  three  tilings,  to  be  considered  in  this  exten- 
sion of  obligation.     The  one  is^  that  the  law  be  defective  and 
need  supply.     The  second  is,  that  the   supply  be   for  the 
same  utility  and  advantage,  which  is  in  the  expressed  case  of 
the  law.     And  the  third  is,  that  if  it  cannot  be  by  interpreta- 
tion, that  is,  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  force  of  something  con- 
tained in  the  law,  but  tliat  there  be  a  very  defect  in  the  law, 

r  Lib.  non  Possunt  if.  de  Leg.  •  Lib.  naou  ff.  end. 
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— it  be  done  by  the  force  of  authority :  for  the  similitude  of 
reason  is  not  enough ;  and,  therefore,  either  the  supreme,  or 
a  jurisdiction  delegate  with  this  power  in  special,  is  neces- 
sary. But  where  there  is  such  a  power,  the  way  of  doing  it 
is  <  procedendo  de  sunilibus  ad  similia^;'  the  occasion  of 
supply  must  be  taken  from  the  similitude  of  the  reason. 
But  this,  I  say,  is  to  be  done  either  in  cases  of  public  neces- 
sity, or  great  equity  and  questions  of  fevour :  in  other  cases, 
there  are  yet  more  restraints. 

27.  A  similitude  of  reason,  except  in  the  cases  now  ex- 
pressed, -does  not  extend  the  law  to  cases  not  comprehended 
in  the  words  and  first  meaning  of  the  law.  For  ^'  ratio,  legis 
non  est  lex,  sed  quod  ratione  constituitur,"  say  the  lawyers" ; 
<^  every  thing  that  is  reasonable,  is  not  presently  a  law, — ^but 
that  is  the  law,  which,  for  that  reason,  is  decreed.'*  And 
when  a  thing  is  propounded  to  a  prince,  it  is  in  the  body  po- 
litic, as  in  the  body  natural;  though  the  understanding  pro- 
pound a  thing  as  reasonable,  the  will  still  hath  power  to 
choose  or  to  reject  it ;  and  there  may  be  reason  for  the  thing 
in  one  regard,  and  reason  against  it  in  another ;  and  if  the 
reason  in  both  cases  only  be  alike,  they  are  also  unlike. 
<<  Omne  simile  est  etiam  dissimiW  For  Titius  contracts 
friendship  with  Callinicus,  because  their  fethers  were  fellow- 
soldiers  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  they  loved  well;  but  Titius 
refuses  to  contract  the  same  league  with  Catulus,  although 
the  like  reason  was  for  him,  his  fether  having  been  in  the 
same  legion,  in  the  same  war;  but  Catulus  was  an  ill-natured 
man,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained  into  such  societies. 

28.  The  conscience  is  not  bound  to  a  greater  duty,  than 
is  expressed  in  the  words  and  first  meamng  oE  the  bw,  by 
the  proportion  and  communication  of  the  reason,  unless  the 
reason  be  not  only  alike,  but  be  absolutely  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  reason  was  adequate  to 
the  law,  that  is,  was  the  reason  which  actually  and  alone  did 
procure  the  sanction  of  the  law.  When  Caesar  took-in  a 
town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  destroyed  the  walls,  and 
commanded  they  should  not  build  any  more  walls :  they 
consented,  but  cast  up  a  trench  of  earth;  and  he  came  and 
fired  their  town,  because  although  a  trench  of  earth  was  not 

t  Glossa  in  l^em  Prsdict-  "  Alb«rtiis  Bologneti  Bonon.  in  TnteL  P.IX 
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in  the  words  of  the  contract,  or  prohibition, — yet,  because 
Caesar  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  for  no  other  reason 
bnt  because  he  would  not  have  it  fortified,  the  law  against 
walls  was  to  be  extended  to  trenches  also,  for  the  identity  of 
an  adequate  reason.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Quin- 
tilian* :  ^<  Csedes  videtur  signifieare  sanguinem  et  ferrum:  si 
quis  alio  genere  homo  fueiit  ocdsus,  ad  illam  legem  reverte- 
mur."  A  law  against  murder,  does  commonly  signify  shed- 
ding of  his  blood;  but  if  a  man  have  his  neck  broken,  or  be 
smothered  with  pillows,  or  strangled  with  a  bowstring,  he 
shall  be  avenged  with  the  same  law,  that  forbade  he  should 
be  killed  with  a  knife  or  dagger :  for  it  was  not  the  instru- 
ment or  the  manner  which  the  law  regarded,  but  it  wholly 
intended  to  secure  l^e  lives  of  the  subjects. 

^9.  Now  this  identity  of  reason  must  be  clear  and  evident, 
or  else  it  effects  nothing ;  for,  in  matters  of  doubt,  the  pre- 
sumption is  for  liberty  and  freedom.  But  it  commonly  is 
best  judged  by  one  or  more  of  these  following  cases.  1.  The 
relative  and  the  correlative  are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rea- 
son, when  the  reason  of  the  law  does  equally  concern  them, 
though  only  one  be  named  in  the  provisicm  of  the  law.  If 
the  husband  must  love  the  wife,  the  wife  must  love  the  hus- 
band, though  she  were  not  named  in  the  law.  For  here  they 
are  equal  But,  in  superior  and  inferior,  liie  reason  cannot 
be  equal,  but  therefore  is  only  to  be  extended  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  reason.  A  son  must  maint,ain  his  fether  that  h 
fallen  into  poverty,  and  so  must  a  fsLther  a  son :  but  they  are 
not  tied  to  equal  obedience :  to  equal  duty  they  are,  but  not 
to  equal  significations  and  instances  of  it.  A  husband  must 
be  true  to  his  wife's  bed,  and  so  must  she  to  his ;  but  she 
may  not  be  admitted  to  an  equal  liberty  of  divorce,  as  he  is: 
the  reason  is,  because  the  duty  is  equaV-but  the  power  is  un- 
equal; and  therefore  the  consequents  of  this  must  differ, 
though  the  consequents  of  the  other  be  the  same.  2.  The 
identity  of  the  reason  is  then  sufficient  for  the  extension  of 
the  law,  when  one  thing  is  contained  under  another,  a  parti- 
cular under  a  general,  an  imperfect  under  a  perfect,  a  part 
imder  the  whole.  3.  When  the  cases  are  made  alike  by  the 
effort  of  other  laws.    4.  When  the  law  specifies  but  one 

>  In  Pedsm.  Patrif. 
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case  for  example's  sake,  the  rest  also  of  the  same  nature  and 
effect  are  Comprehended.  5.  When  the  cases  are  radicated 
in  the  same  prindple,  and  are  equally  concerned. 

30.  What  is  here  said  concerning  cases  and  actions,  is 
also  to  be  understood  not  only  of  persons,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  consideration  of  actions,  which  are  always 
personal, — ^but  of  places  and  times,  when  the  analogpy  and 
force  of  the  reason  or  the  words  require  it.  Only  each  of 
these  is  to  observe  their  proper  caution.  Places  are  equally 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  though  they  be  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  kw,  if  they  be  withlh  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lawgiver,  that  is,  within  the  capacity  of 
the  law  7.  But  the  caution  concerning  time  is  this,— ^that 
although,  in  laws  declarative,  there  is  no  difference  of  time, 
because  there  the  present  law  is  not  the  measure  of  our  duty, 
but  supposes  the  duty  limited  and  prescribed  before  (^  nihil 
enim  nunc  dat,  sed  datum  significat,'  saith  the  kw  *  in  this 
case  ;)-*yet  kws,  constitutive  or  introductive  of  a  new  right 
or  obktion,  never  of  themselves  regard,  or  can  be  extended 
to,  what  is  past, — ^because  this  not  in  our  power,  and  is 
not  capable  of  counsel  or  authority ;  but  they  can  only  be 
extended  to  the  future :  but  the  alky  is  this,  for  this  is  to 
be  understood  only  in  precepts  and  prohibitions,  but  not  in 
matters  of  indulgence  and  fitvour ;  for  in  this  it  i?  quite  con- 
trary. What  the  kw  hath  forbidden  in  time  past  or  present, 
and  what  she  hath  or  doth  command,  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
future :  but  ^^  cum"  lex  in  prseteritum  quid  indulget,  in  futu- 
rum  vetat ;"  ^^  when  the  kw  gives  a  pardon  for  what  is  past, 
and  this  pardon  relies  upon  a  proper  reason,  there  is  no  leave 
given  for  the  future  to  do  so,"  though  the  same  reason  shall 
occur;  for  the  pardon  of  what  went  before,  is  a  prohibition 
of  what  is  to  come  hereafter. 

31.  When  a  kw  is  made  to  take  away  an  evil,  it  is  to  be 
understood  also,  and  to  be  extended,  to  all  cases  of  preven- 
tion, and  from  an  actual  evil  passes  on  to  a  probability. 
When  Antiochus  agreed,  that  Ptolemy  should  not  bring  an 
army  into  Syria,  he  did  not  only  intend  to  remove  the  pre- 

X  See  chapter  1.  rule  S.  of  this  book. 
>  Lib.  Heredee.  sect  1.  de  Testam. 
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sent  hostility  that  he  feared,  but  he  intended  also  that  he 
should  not  bring  any  at  all,  though  for  passage  only,  through 
his  country;  because  if  his  army  were  at  all  in  Syria,  he 
was  in  danger  of  suffering  what,  by  his  treaty,  he  desired  to 
prevent. 

32.  Whatsoever  is  said  in  laws,  is  also  true  in  promises 
and  contracts :  for  these  are  laws  to  the  contractors  and  inte- 
rested persons,  and  to  be  measured  by  the  same  proportions. 
For  when  the  adequate  reason  of  a  promise  or  contrax^t  is 
evidently  extended  to  another  instance,  though  not  named 
in  the  contract,  it  must  be  performed  and  supposed,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  stipulation,  and  so  still  in  the  succeeding  and 
new-arising  instances :  and  the  state  of  things  is  not  changed 
so  long  as  that  adequate  reason  remains,  for  which  the  obli- 
gation was  first  contracted,  though  the  thing  be  varied  in  a 
thousand  other  circumstances  and  accidents.  But  of  this  I 
shall  have  better  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  last  book. 

33..  I  only  add  this  one  thing.  That  there  is  great  cau- 
tion to  be  used  in  determining  our  cases  of  conscience  by 
the  measures  of  the  reason  of  a  law.  For  '^  non  omnium, 
quae  a  ms^oribus  constituta  sunt,  rat^o  reddi  potest,'-  said 
Julian:  '^^  it  will  be  hard  to  find  out  what  was  the  redson 
of  the  kws  made  by  our  forefadiers ;"  and  tmless  the  reason 
be  expressed  in  the  law,  our  conjectures  are  very  often  so  wild 
and  far  amiss,  that  they  will  be  very  ill  measures  of  conscience 
or  obedience.  ^^  Et  ideo  rationes  eorum,  quae  constituuntur, 
inquiri  non  oportet ;  alioquin  multa  ex  iis,  quae  certa  sunt, 
subvertentur**."  We  must  obey  the  law,  and  never  inquire 
after  the  reason,  unless  the  law  of  itself  declare  it :  it  is  not 
good  to  examine,  for  by  diis  means  many  dear  laws  are  m^e 
obscure  and  intricate.  ^^  Delicata  est  ilia  obedientia,  quae  causas 
quaerit."  The  lawgiver  is  moved  to  Ihe  sanction  of  the  law 
by  tibe  reason  of  the  thing;  but  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  to 
be  the  only  reason  of  our  obedience. 
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Sect.  4.     Dispensation, 

RULE  IV. 

TTie  Legislator  hath  Authority  to  dispense  in  his  own  LawSy 
Jbr  any  Cause^  that  himself  prudently  shaU  judge  to  be  rea- 
,  sonable,  so  that  no  distinct  Interest  be  prejudiced  or  injured, 

L  Dispensation  differs  from  interpretation  of  laws ;  be- 
cause this  does  declare  the  law  in  certain  cases  not  to  bind ; 
hut  dispensation  supposes  the  law  in  actual  obligation,  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  this  case,  and  to  this  person ;  and  it  is 
but  like  the  old  man's  (in  the'&ble)  laying  aside  his  burden  of 
stidss,  which  he  is  bound  to  carry  with  him  to  his  long  home, 
unless  some  friendly  person  come  to  help  him.  But  dispen- 
sation differs  from  diminution  of  laws  by  a  ceasing  or  a  con- 
trary reason;  because  the  law  ceases,  of  itself,  in  this  case, 
but,  in  dispensation,  wholly  by  the  will  of  the  prince.  And 
lastly,  it  differs  from  equity,  because  equity  is  law,  ^  melior 
lex,'  ,but  dispensation  is  a  remission  of  the  law ;  and  the 
cases  of  equity  are  such,  as  by  justice  must  be  eased;  but, 
in  dispensations,  there  is  nothing  but  benignity  and  favour. 
So  that  *  dispensation  is  a  volimtary  act  of  the  prince's  grace 
and  favour,  releasing  to  any  single  person  or  community  of 
men  the  obligation  of  the  law,  others  at  the  same  time  re- 
niaining  boimd,  not  only  in  other  cases,  but  in  the  same  and 
in  the  like.'  For  although  the  same  and  the  like  cases  of 
equity  do  procure  remission  to  all  alike,  yet  in  dispensa- 
tions it  is  not  so.  One  may  be  eased,  and  another  not  eased, 
in  the  very  same  case.  And  the  not  understanding  or  not 
considering  this  great  and  material  difference,  hath  caused  so 
great  errors  both  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  ministries 
of  di£|)ensation. 

2.  For  if  we  use  the  word  improperly,  dispensation  can 
signify  a  declaration  made  by  the  superior,  that  the  subject, 
in  certain  cases,  is  not  obliged,  that  the  lawgiver  did  not  in- 
tend it.  But  this  is  interpretation  of  laws,  or  a  declaration  of 
the  equitable  part  of  the  law,  and  is  not  properly  an  act  of 
authority,  but  of  doctrine  and  wisdom;  save  only,  that  that 
doctrine  and  that  wisdom  shall  be  esteemed  authentical,  and 
a  warranty  in  doubtful  cases :  but  if  the  subject  did  know  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  as  in  most  cases  he  may, — his  conscience 
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is,  of  itself  and  by  the  intention  of  the  law,  at  liberty  with- 
out any  such  declaration ;  for  that  liberty  is  from  an  intrinsic 
cause,  that  is,  from  die  natural  equity  and  reasonableness  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  claims  nothing,  but  what  the  law  in- 
tends and  ought  to  intend  in  its  very  sanction.  Now  in  these 
cases  to  require  dispensation,  is  to  ask  more  than  is  needful; 
it  is  as  if  one  should  desire  his  friend  to  untie  his  girdle,  when 
his  clothes  hang  loose  about  him :  he  needs  it  not ;  but  that 
the  wisdom  and  charity  of  the  law  is  made  an  artifice  to  get 
money,  and  to  put  the  subject  to  scruples  and  trouble,  that 
he  may  get  his  ease. 

3.  But  when,  dispensation  signifies  properly,  it  means 
an  act  of  mere  grace  and  favour,  proceeding  from  an  extrin- 
sic cause ;  that  is,  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  merit 
of  the  cause,— -but  either  the  merit  of  the  person,  or  some 
degrees  of  reasonableness  in  the  iMng ;  which  not  being  of 
itself  enough  to  procure  the  fevour  of  the  law,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  make  a  man  capable  of  the  fitvour  of  the  prince ; 
and  if  this  be  authority  enough,  that  is  reason  enoi^h.  For 
since  dispensation  is  an  act  of  mere  jurisdiction,  and  not  of 
doctrine  or  skiU,  and  wisdom  and  law,  that  is,  it  is  not  deda- 
rative  of  something  already  in  being,  but  effective  of  a  leave, 
which  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  yet  due,  so  that  it  is  not 
an  act  of  justice  but  of  mercy  and  favour  upon  a  fait  and  wor- 
thy occasion : — it  must  follow  that  the  reason  and  causes  of 
dispensation  must  be  such,  as  are  not  necessary ;  but  probable 
and  fit  to  move  a  prince  they  must  be,  lest  he  do  an  unreason- 
able act. 

4.  All  those  disputes,  therefore,  amongst  the  dvil  and 
canon  lawyers  and  the  divines,  whether  the  prince  sins  in 
dispensing  without  just  cause,  or  the  subject  in  desiring  it 
or  using  it  without  just  cause ;— whether  if  the  cause  be  not 
that,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  just,  the  dispensation  be 
valid,— and  very  many  more, — are  inquiries  relying  upon 
weak  grounds,  and  tending  to  no  real  purpose.  For  since 
the  cause  need  not  be  necessary,  but  probable,  it  will  be 
very  hard  if  the  prince  can  find  out  no  probable  reason  for 
what  he  does;  and  harder  yet  to  imagine,  that  he  should  do 
it  at  all,  if  he  have  not  so  much  as  a  probable  reason  why  he 
does  it.  And  since  the  reason  of  dispensation  is  extrinsic  to 
the  cause  or  matter  in  hand  very  often,  or  else  but  occasioned 
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by  the  matter  in  hand,  as  most  oommonly  it  is  in  wise  and 
good  governments,  it  will  be  impossible  but  that  the  prince 
will  have  reason  enough  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  in  his  own 
affidrs  and  matters  of  his  own  disposing:  the  prince's  will 
being  enough  to  satisfy  us,  and  any  good  reason  within  or 
without,  being  sufficient  for  him  if  it  does  move  and  deter- 
mine his  will, — ^the.  consequent  will  be,  that  the  conscience 
ought  to  be  at  rest,  widiout  curious  inquiry  into  the  cause^ 
if  it  have  a  dispensation  from  a  just  and  competent  au- 
thority. 

5.  And  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  that  the  prince  can  be  re- 
proved for  the  insufficiency  of  die  cause  of  dispensation : 
for  a  dispensation  is  not  necessary  to  the  conscience  at  all, 
-when  the  cause  itself  is  great  and  sufficient  for  equity ;  but 
then  it  is  necessary  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  dvil  pu- 
nishments in  some  cases>  that  diere  be  a  declaration  of 
liberty  and  equity :  but  to  dispense  is  only  then  proper  and 
a  fitting  ministry,  1.  When  the  law  is  still  useful  and  reason- 
able to  one  or  more  good  purposes,  but  accidentally  becomes 
an  impediment  of  a  greater  good ;  or,  2.  When  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  the  cause  of  equity  and  legal  remission,  without  ask- 
ing leave,  be  sufficient ;  for  in  this  case,  if  fhe  superior  dis- 
penses, he  supplies  by  favour  what  is  wanting  in  the  merit 
of  the  cause,  and  makes  the  conscience  sure,  when  the  ques- 
tion itself  was  not  sure ;— or,  8.  To  reward  a  virtue,  or  the 
service  of  a  worthy  person,  or  to  do  honour  or  &vour,  mercy 
and  benignity,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  reasonable  consi- 
deration. These  being  all  the  causes  of  proper  dispensa- 
tions, it  will  be  hard  that  every  thing  of  this  should  be  want- 
ing, or  that  what  moves  a  prudent  prince  to  do  it,  should,  by 
the  subject,  not  be  thought  sufficient,  especially  since  no 
man  is  judge  of  it,  but  he  that  does  it :  and  therefore  he  that 
says  the  dispensation  was  for  an  insufficient  cause,  hath  no 
sidSdent  cause  to  say  it ;  it  may  be  evil  in  the  manner,  or  in 
the  excess,  or  in  the  event,  but  not  in  the  moving  cause ; 
because  a  little  cause  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  a  little 
cause  cannot  suffice  to  blame  it  ^^  NuUius  sengus  esse  prse- 
suniitur,  qui  sensum  vincat  principalem*^."  The  subject's 
opinion  can  never  overcome  the  opinion  of  the  prince  in 
those  things,  where  the  prince  is  judge. 

c  Lib.  fill'  cap.  de  Legib. 
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6.  There  is  only  this  to  be  added,  that  he,  that  dispenses 
with  a  law  to  particular  persons,  be  careful  that  it  be  in  a 
matter  wholly  in  his  own  power,  and  make  no  intrench- 
ment  upon  religion  so  much  as  collaterally,  so  &r  as  he  can 
perceive, — nor  yet  that  any  man  be  injured  by  it.  And,  there- 
fore, if  a  prince  dispenses  with  any  one  in  the  matter  of  tri- 
bute, he  must  abate  it  from  his  own  rights,  and  not  lay  it 
upon  others,  to  their  considerable  and  heavy  pressure.  If  it 
be  inconsiderable,  no  man  is  to  complain,  but  to  indulge  so 
much  to  the  prince's  reason  and  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
will  honour;  but  if  it  be  considerable  and  great,  the  prince 
ought  not  to^o  it,  but  upon  such  a  reason  which  may  repay 
the  private  burden  by  the  public  advantage :  and  the  reason 
of  this  is  not,  because  the  supreme  power  cannot  dispense 
with  his  own  laws  without  great  cause,  but  because  he  can- 
not dispense  with  other  men's  rights.  And  therefore  when, 
by  the  laws  of  Christendom,  the  tithes  were  given  to  the 
curates  of  souls,  of  all  the  fruits  arising  in  their  parishes,-— 
it  was  unjustly  done  of  the  pope  to  exempt  the  lands  of  the 
Cistertians  and  some  other  orders  from  paying  that  due  to 
the  parish-priest;  for  though  he  that  hath  a  just  power,  may 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  yet  he  may  not  use  the 
rights  of  others  and  give  away  that  which  is  none  of  his  own, 
to  ease  one  and  burden  another.  In  cases  oi  public  neces- 
sity, this  may  be  done, — ^but  not  for  pleasure,  or  a  little  rea- 
son. And  therefore  dispensations  must  be  sparingly  granted ; 
because,  if  they  be  easy  and  frequent,  they  will  oppress  by 
their^  very  numbers.  ^*  Dispensatiionum  modus  nuUi  sapien- 
tum  displicuit,"  said  the  canon  law^.  That  which  is  bat 
seldom  and  in  small  things,  or  in  little  degrees,  will  be  of  no 
evil  effect;  and  that  which  may  greatly  profit  one  or  two, 
will  be  no  burden  to  a  commonwealth :  but  if  it  be  often 
done,  and  to  many,  it  may  be  of  evil  consequent,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  done,  but  upon  a  cause  so  weighty,  that 
the  good  effect  of  the  cause  may  prevail  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  dispensation :  for  though  tibis  may  be  a  fiivour  to  one 
or  to  a  few,  yet  it  is  justice  to  all.  But  if  the  dispensations 
be  in  matters  of  government,  or  censures,  or  fsLvours  and 
jfiere  gi^aces,  where  some  are  benefited  and  no  man  is  in- 
jured,— as  in  taking  off  irregularities,  personal  burdens  which 

«»  Cap.  q.  7- 
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return .  to  no  man's  shoulders,  in  giving  graces  beyond  the 
usual  measures  of  laws,  dispensations  in  time,  in  solemnities 
of  law,  giving  what  by  law  could  not  be  claimed ; — ^in  these 
and  the  like,  the  prince  as  he  hath  supreme  power,  so  his 
good  will  being  moved  by  any  reasonable  inducement  is  war- 
rant enough  for  him  that  gives  it,  and  for  him  that  uses  it 


Sect  5.  C(mM'ijAai%on. 
RULE  V. 


The  same  PowerHhtU  can  J&spemey  can  also  commuteya  Duty: 
and  asy  in  thejirstj  it  eases^  so,  in  the  latter,  it  binds,  the 
Conscience. 

1.  Commutation  is  nothing  but  a  kind,  or  rather  a  parti- 
cular maimer  of  dispensation ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  par^ 
ticular  consideration  differing  from  tiie  former,  but  only  such 
prudential  advices  as  are  useful  to  the  ministry  and  conduct 
of  it 

2.  For  commutation  is  a  changing  of  the  burden  of  the 
law  into  an  act  of  it ;  it  may  be  a  greater  usefulness,  but  a  less 
trouble.  Thus  when  a  public  penance  is  enjoined  to  a  lapsed 
person,  who,  by  a  public  shame,  would  be  hardened  or  op- 
pressed,— the  diurch  sometimes  dispenses  in  the  obligation, 
and  changes  it  into  alms,  "  ut  solvat  in  sere,  quod  non  luit  in 
corpore,''  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  may  go  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul,  and  an  expensive  alms  may  be  taken  in  recompense  of 
his  exterior  humiliation. 

3.  But  this  must  be  done  so  as  may  be  no  diminution  to 
religion,  or  to  add  confidence  to  the  vices  of  great  persons, 
-who  spend  much  more  in  tiie  purchases  of  their  lust  than  in 
the  redemption  of  their  shame,  and  therefore  think  they  escape 
with  dieir  sin,  when  they  enjoy  it  at  a  price. 

4.  It  must  be  done  never  but  upon  considerations  of 
piety  and  great  regard;  not  because  the  sinner  is  powerful  or 
rich :  for  though  in  matters  of  commutative  justice  neither  the 
rich  man  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  riches,  nor  tiie  poor  man 
for  his  poverty ;  yet,  in  matters  criminal  and  of  distributive 
justice,  the  rich  man  is,  less  to  be  eased,  when  the  indulgence 
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makes  the  crime  more  popiilar  and  imitable  by  the  greatness 
of  the  evil  example ;  but  he  is  more  to  be  eased,  when  the 
punishment  will,  by  reason  of  his  greatness  of  honour,  be  too 
unequal  a  diminution  to  him,  and  cause  a  contempt  greater 
than  the  intention  of  the  law. 

5.  The  commutation  of  the  punishment,  imposed  by  law, 
must,  at  no  hand,  be  done  at  a  set  price  beforehand,  or 
taxed  in  penitentiary  tables,  and  be  a  matter  of  course,  or 
indifferent  dispensation:  for  when  men  know  the  worst  of 
the  evil,  which  they  fear,  to  be  very  tolerable  and  easy,  it  is 
an  invitation,  and  does  tempt  to  the  sin.  ^But  therefore  this 
must  be  done  by  particular  dispensation ;  not  easily,  not  to 
all,  not  to  many,  not  at  all  for  the  price, — ^but  to  relieve  th^ 
needs  of  him,  who  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  too 
great  a  sorrow. 

6.  Commutations  are  not  to  be  imposed,  but  when  the 
dispensation  is  something  of  ease  in  a  law  of  burden:  for 
then  to  change  it  into  a  less  burden  is  a  dispensation,  by  a 
commutation  of  which  it  is  properly  capable.  Thus  when 
abstinence  from  flesh,  enjoined  by  a  law,  it  may  be,  upon 
good  ground,  is  dispensed  withal  and  changed  into  an  absti- 
nence from  wine  or  strong  drink,  or  society,  or  into  alms. 

.  But  when  laws  are  made,  which  contain  in  them  no  burden, 
but  are  in  order  to  some  end  of  personal  or  public  advantage, 
some  end  of  virtue,  or  caution,  or  defence, — ^then  either  the 
dispensation  (when  it  is  reasonable  to  be  required)  must  be 
widiout  commutation ;  or  if  it  be  not,  the  commutation  must 
be  made  into  something,  that  shall  contribute  to  the  end  in- 
tended in  the  law.  Thus  if  any  one  hath  reason  to  desire  to 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  publication  or  trine  denunciation  of 
an  intended  marriage,  it  is  not  reasonable,  nor  according  to 
the  intention  and  wisdom  of  the  law,  to  change  that  law 
into  a  tax  of  money,  though  for  alms  and  religion ;  but  it 
maybe  done  by  commanding  them  to  abstain  from  mutual 
congress,  till  the  secret  marriage  can  prudently  be  made 
public;  because  this  commutation  does  in  some  degree  se- 
cure the  end  of  the  law,  and  makes  some  amends  for  want 
of  publication  of  the  banns.  If  a  deacon  have  reason  to 
desire  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood  from  one  that  is  not 
his  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  that  dispenses  with  him,  cannot 
prudently  or  justly  require  of  him  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
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for  the  reparation  of  a  cHurch,-— because  that,  though  it  be  a 
good  work,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  same  matter,  nor  does  it  co- 
operate towards  the  wise  end  of  the  law:  but  he  does  well,  if 
he  enjoins  him  to  procure  and  carry  along  with  him  greater 
testimonials  of  his  conversation  and  worthiness,  and  that  he 
publish  his  intention  to  all  his  own  neighbourhood,  that  they 
may,  if  tliey  see  cause,  object  against  him ;  and  he  may  not 
be  promoted  by  a  clancular  ordination. 

7.  I  might  add  here,  that,  in  commutations,  the  pre- 
tences of  charity  and  alms  and  religion  must  not  be  the  cover 
of  avaricious  pravllees  and'  designs ;  but  that  this,  although 
it  be  useful  in  respect  of  the  corrupted  manners  of  men,  yet 
it  is  nothing  to  the  explication  of  this  rule. 


Sect  6.  Contrary  Customs. 
RULE  VI. 

A  Custom  can  interpret  a  Law^  hd  can  never  abrogate  it 
without  the  Consent  of  the  Supreme  Power. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  customs,  both  in  divine  laws  and  in 
human,  I  have  already**  explicated,  so  &r  as  concerns  their 
positive  power,  and  the  power  of  binding  the  conscience  to 
obedience  and  compliance.  That  which  now  is  to  be  inquired, 
id,  concerning  their  power  to  disoblige  and  set  at  liberty: 
and  even  this  also  may  very  well  be  estimated  by  those  posi- 
tire  measures,  and  hath  in  it  not  very  much  of  special  consi- 
deration, save  this  only,  that  there  is  very  great  reason  of 
dissenting  from  the  commonly-received  doctrine  of  the  power 
of  customs  in  this  very  particular. 

2.  For  although  by  the  consent  of  all  the  world  custom 
can  introduce  a  law,  according  to  tliat  saying  of  Tertullian^, 
<^  Consuetudo  in  rebus  dvilibus  pro  lege  suscipitur,  cum  de- 
fidit  lex,*'  •*  When  there  is  no  law,  it  is  supplied  by  custom;*' 
and  this  is  so  far  to  be  extended,  that,  if  the  custom  be  rea- 
sonable, and  antecedent  to  a  law,  it  shall  remain  after  the 
making  of  a  law  in  that  very  matter,  "  nisi  expresse  caveatur 
in  ipsa,**  ^^  unless  the  law  does  expressly  cancel  it  by  parti.- 

•  Sook  2.  cbH».  3.  rule  19.  and  book  3.  chap.  4.  role  15. 
«  De  Conm.  MUit 
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cular  cautiong;" — yet  when  a  law  is  established  and  is  good, 
the  force  of  custom  is  not  sufBcient,  of  itself,  to  annul  it,  and 
to  cancel  the  obligation  of  consdence. 

3.  A  custom  can  interpret  a  law.  ^^  Si  de  interpretatione 
legis  quseratur,  imprimis  inspiciendum  est,  quo  jure  civitas 
retro  hujusmodi  casibus  uteretur,"  says  the  law^.  For  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  law  was  obeyed,  and  in  that  sense 
in  which  the  lawgiver  iptended  it, — and  that  the  people  do 
their  duty  in  things  of  public  concei:n,  is  a  just  and  a  legal 
presumption:  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  reasonable  in 
questions  couiceming  the  interpretation  of  ^  law,  than  to  in- 
qpire.how  the  practice  of  people  was  in  times  by-gone :  be- 
cause what  they  did  when  the  reason  and  sense  of  the  law  were 
best  perceived,  and  what  the  lawgiver  allowed  them  to  do  in 
the  obedience  of  it,  may  best  be  supposed  to  be  that  which 
he  intended.  Upon  this  account,  the  judged  cases  in  law  are 
the  best  indication,  of  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  because  tiie 
sentence  of  tiie  judges  does  most  solemnly  convey  tiie  notice 
of  a  custom,  and  allow  it  reasonable,  and  by  those  customs 
does  interpret  the  law,  so  that  tiiey  give  aid  each  to  other ; 
the  custom  gives  assistance  to  the  judges  in  understanding 
the  meaning  of  tiie  law, — and  the  judges,  giving  sentence 
according  to  the  custom,  declare  tiiat  custom  to  be  reason- 
able ;  according  to  tiiat  in  the  Spanish  ^  laws,  ^^  That  custom 
is  for  ever  hereafter  to  be  observed,  ^  si  secundum  earn  bis 
judicatum  fuerit,'  ^  if  tiiere  have  been  two  sentences  pro- 
nounced according  to  tiie  custom.'"  But  this  use  of  cus- 
tom is  expressed  both  in  tiie  civil  and  canon  law  K  ^^  In  am- 
biguitatibus,  quae  ex  legibus  profidscuntur,  consuetudinem 
aut  rerum  perpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  auctoritatem  vim 
legis  obtinere  debere :"  ^^  custom  and  precedents  of  law  ace 
as  good  as  law,  in  all  questions  of  law  and  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation." And  tiierefore  the  presidents  of  provinces  were 
opmmanded^  to  judge  by  the  measure  of  custom:  ^^  Probatb 
iis,  qusB  in  oppido  frequenter  in  eodem  controversiarmn 
genere  servata  sunt,  causa  cognita  statuat;"  <^  See  what  is 
^the  custom  of  tiie  place,  and,  by  the  measures  of  tiiat,  let 
tiie  decree  pass."    And  so  it  is  in  tiie  canon  law™,  where 

f  Cap.  1.  de  CoDititut.  in  6.  ^  lib.  ff.  de  Interpret  ff.  de  heffboB. 

i  Vide  Bttigos  de  Paz.  in  lib.  1.  Tauri,  num.  247* 

k  lib.  Nam  Impecator.  ff.  eod.  i  Lib.  h  csp,  Qvm  jAX  longa  Consuet. 

°>  Cap.  Super  eo.  de  Cognat.  Spirit. 
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a  certain  bishop  is  commanded  to  inquire  what  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  metropolitan  church,  and  the  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  '^  et  diligentius  imitari,"  <^  to  follow  it  dili- 
gently,"—meaning,  both  in  practice  and  in  sentences.  Now 
in  this,  if  the  conscience  can  be  relieved  and  the  rigour  of 
the  law  abated  by  the  aids  of  custom,  it  is  safe  to  use  it» 
and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  equity,  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

4.  But  all  this  is  therefore  reasonable  because  it  is  ^  coil- 
suetudo  secundum  legem,'  ^  it  is  according  to  law;'  all  the 
ease  and  abatements  of  which  that  are  reasonable,  the  con- 
science may  safely  use.  But  if  a  custom  be  against  a  law,— 
the  law,  and  not  the  custom,  ought  to  prevail;  for  a  custom 
cannot  take  off  from  us  the  duty  and  obedience  we  owe  to 
the  just  laws  of  our  superiors.  ^^  Consuetude  nee  rationem 
vincit  nee  legem  V  As,  in  divine  laws,  reason  and  truth  can 
never  be  prejudiced  by  contrary  customs,  so,  in  human  laws, 
the  authority  and  obligation  catinot  be  annulled  by  desuetude 
alone.  For  although  a  man  may  get  impunity  and  save  Ws 
skin  whole  under  the  protection  of  contrary  custom ;  yet  our 
inquiry  is  for  the  indemnify  of  conscience :  and  as  to  this, 
it  is  considerable,  that,  when  a  custom  contrary  to  la;w  does 
enter,  it  enters  by  neglect  or  disobedience,  by  rebellion  or 
contempt,  it  proceeds  all  the  way  in  the  paths  of  iniquity; 
for  still  men  go  ^^  qua  itur,  non  qua  eundum  est,"  they  go, 
like  frighted  or  wandering  sheep,  there  where  the  gap  is  open, 
not  where  the  way  lies :  and  it  will  be  impossible  that  such 
customs  should  be  a  warranty  to  the  conscience,  and  that  it 
should  be  lawful  to  break  a  law,  because  the  law  is  broken'; 
that  disobedience  should  warrant  rebellion*^;  and  that  it  be 
innocent  to  follow  the  multitude  to  sin.  So  that,  so  long  as 
the  custom  is  alone  and  walks  by  itself,  it  walks  amiss :  but 
if,  by  any  means,  this  custom  pass  into  lawful,  as  a  traveller 
diat  goes  so  &r  weistward  and  still  goes  on,  till  at  last  he 
eOmiBS  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,— then  it  is  not  by  any  force 
of  the  \  custom,  but  by  first  obtaining  pardon  and  then  pro- 
curing'leave. 

5.  For  it  is  observable,  that,  in  law,  customs  themselves 
are  esteemed  illegal  and  reprobate  if  they  be  against  law. 

•  Lib.  2.  cai^.  Qusuklong.  Consuet. 

•  Non  posse  praacribi  contra  obedientiam^  cap.  Cum  non  liceat  de  Prsscript. 
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.^^  Licet  usus  oonsuetudinis  non  minima  sit  auctoritae^  mm- 
quam  tamen  veritati  aut  legi  prsBJudicat ;"  ^^  Use  and  cus- 
tom have  great  authority,  but  nothing  against  truth  or  law^ :" 
and  ^^  non  valet  consuetude  contra  canonicam  institutionem^;" 
for  the  custom  is  unreasonable,  if  it  be  against  law :  for  <^  illam 
dico  rationabilem,  quam  non  improbant  jura,"  saith  the  gloss' ; 
and  the  Lateran  council  defines  those  customs  to  be  reason- 
able, *^  quae  ratione  juvantur  et  sacris  congruunt  institutis," 
^^  which  are  assisted  by  reason  and  are  agreeable  to  the  holy 
canons/'  Now  because  a  custom  is  by  no  law  admitted, 
unless  it  be  reasonable,  and  that  by  all  laws  those  customs  are 
judged  unreasonable,  which  are  against  law;— we  have  rea- 
son to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  practice  of  such  customs, 
though  they  be  ever  so  general  and  long,  unless  they  be,  by 
some  other  means,  allowed. 

6.  And  therefore  there  is  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  doc- 
trine, upon  the  account  of  an  ho^vtto^avsia  and  some  <  anti- 
nomies' in  law :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  civil  law,  and 
in  the  laws  of  many  nations  anciently,  the  custom  of  the 
people  was  esteemed  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  law;  but  it  began 
first,  and  continued  long  only  in  those  ccnnmonwealths,  where 
the  people  had  power  to  make  a  law,  or  had  some  preten- 
sions and  colours  of  that  power,  which  were  not  wholly  to 
be  taken  from  them:  and  therefore  ^^  rectissime'  receptum 
est,  ut  leges  non  solum  suffiragio  legislatoris,  sed  etiam  tadto 
consensu  omnium  per  desuetudinem  abrogentur;"  ^^  laws  are 
abrogated  not  only  by  the  express  revocation  of  the  lawgiver, 
but  by  the  secret  consent  of  all."  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
well  expressed  by  Julianus^  the  lawyer :  ^^  Quid  interest :  an 
suffragio  populus  voluntatem  suam  declaret,  an  rebus  ipsis  et 
factis  ?"  ^^  it  is  all  one  how  the  people  signify  their  will,  by 
sufirages  or  by  actions :"  meaning,  that  so  long  as  die  legis- 
lative power  was  in  them,  they  had  power  to  revoke  their 
own  law  by  custom  as  well  as  by  voice,^  at  long  running  as 
well  as  at  one  convention.  But  when  the  people  are  not 
their  own  subjects  and  their  own  princes  (for  so  they  are  in 
all  popular  governments),  but  that  the  prince  or  the  s^iate 
hath  the  legislative  power,  they  cannot  introduce  a  custom 

P  Cap.  Gum  Caun  de  Re  Judicata^ 

4  Gloss,  in  cap.  ad  nostnim  de  Consuet.  verb.  Canonicis. 

'  In  cap.  alt.  de  Consuet.  verbo  rationabflis. 

*  Lib.  de  quibus.  ft,  de  Legib.  t  ibid. 
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but  by  rebellion  and  disobedience.  In  democracies,  when 
the  people  did  otherwise  than  their  own  laws  required,  they 
disobeyed  themselves,  and  so  were  innocent  and  out  of  dan- 
ger; but  now  they  cannot  disobey  but  they  sin;  and  a  ain 
can  never  of  itself  lead  a  man  to  innocence,  nor  a  lie  to  trudi, 
unless  it  be  by  the  help  of  some  other  intervening  cause,  of 
itself  alone  it  cannot.  But  this  afiair  relies  upon  the  same 
ground  which  I  formerly  u  discoursed  of  in  this  bo6k;  for 
the  mistake  of  men  is  alike  in  both.  The  obligation  of  a 
law  does  not  depend  upon  the  acceptation  of  the  people; 
and  as  a  law  hath  not  its  beginning,  so  neither  can  it  have 
its  perpetuity,  dependantly  upon  them.  And  no  man  thinks 
it  hath,  but  he  who  supposes  the  supreme  power  to  be  origin- 
ally in  the  people,  and  in  the  king  by  trust ;  and  there  are 
too  many  that  think  that;  for  there  have  been  so  many 
democratical  governments  that  many  wise  men  have  said  so, 
because  then  they  had  reason :  but  so  many  popular  govern- 
ments have  also  produced  popular  opinions,  which  being  too 
much  received  even  by  wise  men,  have  still  given  the  people 
occasion  to  talk  so  still,  and  to  very  many  to  believe  them. 

7.  But  if  a  contrary  custom  could  justly  abrogate  a  law, 
then  it  were  no  matter  who  had  the  legislative  power;  for 
whatever  the  prince  please,  the  people  shall  choose  whether 
it  be  a  law  or  no ;  which  because  it  is  a  perfect  destruction 
to  all  government,  must  needs  proceed  from  an  intolerable 
principle.  To  which  I  add  this  consideration, — that  what- 
ever effeet  in  law  and  external  regiment  a  custom  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have,  of  which  I  am  not  concerned  to  give  accounts, 
-—yet  if  the  custom  be  against  law,  it  is  certain  the  con- 
science can  have  no  safety,  and  no  peace  but  in  the  obedience 
to  the  law.  For  besides  that  there  are  so  many  difficult  and 
indeterminable  questions  in  the  conduct  of  die  matter  of 
customs,  as  whether  the  custom  be  reasonable,  and  who  is  to 
judge  of  that,  and  by  what  measures  ?  what  are  the  sufficient 
causes  of  custom,  whether  there  must  be  some  inequality  or 
pressure  or  iniquity  in  the  matter,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  the 
multitude  is  willing  to  introduce  a  custom  against  a  law? 
what  time  and  continuance  are  required  to  prescribe  a  custom, 
and  when  it  begins  to  be  innocent,  and  how  long  it  is  disobe- 
dience? how  many  must  concur  to  the  making  of  it,  and 

"Chap.  I.  rule  7. 
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whether  the  dissent  of  a  few  does  interrupt  its  coalition  and 
growing  into  a  custom,  and  how  shall  we  know,  whether  all 
or  no  do  consent  ?  or  how  are  we  sure  that  a  greater  part  is 
sufficient,  and  that  we  have  the  greater  part  widi  us  ?  whe- 
ther for  the  abrc^tion  of  the  law  a  mere  desuetude  or  omis- 
sion is  sufficient,  or  must  the  custom  be  contrary  to  the  law 
and  matter  of  &ct  ?  and  if  that  be  suffident  to  annul  an  af- 
firmiti^e  precept,  how  many  tMngs  and  circumstances  of 
things  will  be  further  required  for  the  removing  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  n^;ative  commandment?  and  very  many  more  to 
the  same  purposes,  that  is,  to  no  purposes:  besides  this,  I 
say,  the  conscience  can  never  be  warranted  in  any  thing  but 
obedience ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  precise  time, 
in  which  the  law  is  actually  abrogated  by  the  custom ;  and 
therefore  a  man  can  never  know  by  all  that  is  before  him  in 
this  affidr,  whether  he  be  worthy  of  love  or  hatred. 

8.  There  is  only  one  case  that  can  set  this  right,  and  give 
warranty  to  the  conscience ;  and  that  is,  when  the  prince  or 
the  supreme  power  allows  the  custom  and  annuls  his  own 
law ;  for  he  only  that  made  it,  can  give  it  a  period :  and 
therefore  our  inquiry  can  be  only  this,  ^  how  we  shall  know, 
when  the  prince  is  willing  the  law  shall  go  for  nothing? 
concerning  which  there  are  but  two  ways  of  our  knowing  it, 
or  his  doing  it.  The  one  is  by  tacit  consent  or  secret  appro- 
bation of  the  custom,  as,  by  not  punishing,  by  not  complsdn- 
ing,  and  by  silence;  and  the  other  is  by  direct  revocation. 
The  former  wiU  be  very  hard  to  know  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  peace  to  an  inquiring  and  curious  conscience;  but 
I  shsdl  give  accounts  of  the  best  ways  of  knowing  it  in  the 
next  book,  in  the  explication  of  this  rule,  ^^  Qui  tacet,  consen- 
tire  videtur :"  of  the  latter  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  rule. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  sure  for  the  conscience 
but  to  obey  the  laws;  only  that  we  can  understand  that  the 
custom  is  then  approved,  when  it  passes  ^  in  rem  judicatam,' 
when  the  king's  judges  have  given  sentence  in  a  cause  against 
an  old  law,  for  a  later  custom;  which  when  they  have  reason 
to  do,  the  prince's  will  is  sufficiently  declared;  till  then,  if 
we  cannot  sufficiently  know  that  the  prince  does  secretly  ap- 
prove the  custom  against  the  law,  we  must  stay  till  the  law 
be  expressly  abrc^ted;  and  then  the  custom  may  safely  be 
complied  with,  because  then  we  are  sure  it  is  not  against  law. 
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For^  ^s  PaRormitan  said  well,  ^^  Oportet  ut  dusd  partes  sint 
scientes  censuetudinis,  quae  in^odueitiir."  Not  only  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  prince  too,  must  consent  before  the  custom  be 
approved*     For  there  must  be  two  words  to  this  bargain. 


Sect  7.     Abrogation, 

RULE  VTL 

Abrojgtxiion  of  a  Law  by  a  competmty  that  is,  by  the  supreme 
Power ^  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  though  the  Laao  itself 
be  neither  imreasonable  or  unjust » 

1.  Ths  causes  of  abrogating  a  law  are  all  those,  which  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  and  a  wise  man  change  his  mind. 
The  alteration  of  the  cause  of  the  law,  new  emergencies,  unfit 
circumstances,  public  dislike,  a  greater  good:  for  it  is  no 
otherwise  in  the  public  than  in  the  private  will :  there,  where 
a  man  is  master  of  his  will  and  ruler  of  his  own  affairs,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  considered,  but  that  what  he  does,  be  done 
wisely,  and  justly,  and  charitably.  The  same  power  that 
makes  the  law,  the  same  can  annul  it ;  and  the  same  reason 
which  introduced  the  law,  can  also  change  it:  and  there  is  no 
difference  but  this  only,— that  a  law  may  not  be  imposed, 
unless  the  matter  of  it  be  honest,  or  holy,  or  profitable ;  but 
it  may  be  abrogated  though  it  be  all  tins,  provided  it  be  not 
necessary.  For  to  the  making  of  a  law  all  the  conditions 
are  required,  a  competent  authority,  and  just  matter,  and 
fitting  promulgation ;  but  to  the  abrogation  of  it,  the  defect 
of  any  one  cause  is  sufficient.  And  therefore  if  the  law  be 
unjust,  it  ceases  of  itself;  if  it  be  useless,  it  falls  into  just 
neglect;  if  it  be  not  published,  it  is  not  bom;  if  it  be  gene- 
rally disliked,  it  is  supposed  to  be  uncharitable ;  and  there- 
fore is  as  good  as  if  it  were  not  born,  for  it  will  be  starved  at 
nurse.  But  when  it  is  made,  it  must  continue  and  be  main- 
tained by  all  these  things  together ;  and  therefore  when  any 
one  fails,  the  whole  structure  descends  into  dissolution,  and 
a  heap.  But  therefore  if  the  will  of  the  prince  changes,  and 
that  he  will  not  have  it  to  be  a  law,  it  loses  the  spirit,  though 
the  body  and  the  external  causes  of  life  remain.     For  though 

VOL.  XIV.  T 
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an  action  must  not  be  done,  unless  it  be  good  and  innocent, 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  done,  though  it  be  so.  Every 
tiling  that  is  good,  is  not  necessary ;  and  many  good  things 
are  let  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  others  as  good  as  they  are 
done,  and  sometimes  better;  and  because  there  are  many 
good  provisions  and  counsels  wldch  are  not  taken,  and  are 
not  made  into  laws,  many  such  things  which  are  well  enough, 
may  be  laid  aside,  either  for  the  procuring  a  greater  good,  or 
for  the  avoiding  of  some  appendant  inconvenience.  But  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  prince  be  obliged  by  oath  or  promise 
to  preserve  this  law,  his  abrogating  even  of  a  good  law  is  no 
question  of  justice,  but  of  prudence  and  charity,  both  which 
also  may  be  preserved,  if  the  good  be  changed,  or  improved, 
or  recompensed.  But  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  on  the 
prince's  part,  yet  if  the  law  be  annulled,  the  conscience  of  the 
subject  is  no  longer  bound.  The  prince  cannot  bind  the 
conscience,  unless  the  law  be  good ;  but  the  conscience  is  at 
liberty,  though  the  abrogation  be  not  good.  Because  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  it  into  a  law  without  the 
prince's  will,  but  the  prince's  will  can  alone  make  it  cease 
to  be. 

2.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  not  unseasonable  to  inquire 
whether,  that  a  thing  hath  been  abused,  may  be  accounted  a 
just  and  a  prudent  cause  to  take  it  quite  away. 

3.  That  it  may  be  a  just,  that  is,  a  sufficient  cause,  is  out 
of  all  question,  because  it  is  not  unjust ;  for  then  in  this  case 
it  is  just  enough,  though  it  be  not  necessary.  But  whether 
it  be  prudent  for  the  prince  to  do  it,  and  whether  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  done,  is  another  consideration.  But  to 
this  the  precedent  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  is  a  good  guide. 
For  he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  because  the  peo- 
ple made  it  an  idol :  and  he  did  prudently,  because  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  too  apt  to  that  crime,  could  not  easily  be  kept 
from  doing  it,  so  long  as  that  great  memorial  of  the  divine 
power  did  remain.  It  is  like  removing  a  beautiful  woman 
from  the  greedy  eyes  of  a  young  person ;  he  cannot  behold 
her  and  be  safe ;  and  thus  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  the  evil  be  in- 
cumbent, and  not  remediable,  nor  to  be  cleansed  from  mis- 
chief or  just  suspicion  and  actual  danger,  then  whatsoever  is 
so  abused,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be,  removed.  But  if 
that  which  was  abused,  be  now  quitted  from  the  abuse,  then 
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it  may  be  kept,  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing  :  and  if  it  were  not, 
I  suppose  there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

4.  But  in  the  change  of  laws,  or  reformati(m  of  prevailing 
evil  customs,  prudence  is  good  always,  and  zeal  sometimes  r 
but  certainly  the  contrary  and  the  exterminating  way  of  a 
reformation  is  not  always  the  best,  because  he  that  opposes 
a  vice  too  fiercely,  may  pass  into  a  contrary  vice  as  readily  as 
into  a  contrary  virtue.  If  a  church  happens  to  command  some 
ritusds  and  forms  of  worship  in  a  superstitious  manner,  or  to 
superstitious  purposes,  or  if  men  do  observe  them  with  a  cu- 
riosity great  as  to  the  niceness  of  superstition,  it  is  not  good 
to  oppose  them  superstitiously.  If  the  obedient  do  keep  the 
rituals,  as  if  tliey  were  the  commandments  pf  God,  they  are 
to  blame :  but  if  the  disobedient  will  reject  them,  as  if  they 
were,  of  themselves,  against  God's  commandments,— -they  are 
more  to  blame,  because  a  superstitious  obedience  is  better 
than  a  superstitious  rebellion :  that  hath  piety  and  error  in  an 
evU  mixtJre,  but  ihU  hath  error  and  impiety. 

5.  But  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  inquiry  of  the  rule ; 
that  a  thing  hath  been  abused,  and  a  law  halli  been  made 
the  occasion  of  evil,  it  does  not  make  the  law  of  itself 
to  cease,  imless  that  abuse  and  deception  be  not  to  be 
cured  without  abrogation  of  the  law.  So  that,  if  a  subject 
sees  the  abuse  and  is  offended  at  it,  and  is  not  tempted  to 
comply  with  it,  he  is  still  tied  to  observe  the  law,  and,  in  his 
own  practice,  separate  it  from  the  abuse.  Thus  in  the  primitive 
church, — the  observation  of  vigils  and  wakes  was  a  holy 
custom ;  arid  yet  it  afterward  grew  into  such  abuse  that  the 
ecclesiastic  authority  thought  fit  to  abrogate  it ;  because  the 
custom,  in  the  declining  piety  and  corrupted  manners  of  the 
world,  was  a  ready  temptation  to  the  evil.  But  till  the  vigils 
were  taken  away  by  authority,  the  laws  of  the  church  did  still 
oblige,  and  did  not  cease  of  themselves :  and  therefore  where, 
with  innocence  and  without  active  scandal,  they  could  be  ob- 
served, the  subject  was  obliged.  But  then  this  was  cause 
enough,  why  the  rulers  of  churches  should  annul  that  law  or 
custom.  If  they  could  easily  have  quitted  those  meetings 
from  corruption,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  retain  them  or 
annul  them,  as  they  listed ;  only  they  were  bound  to  annul 
them,  when  the  evU  could  find  no  other  remedy.  The  abuse, 
even  so  long  as  it  was  curable,  was  yet  cause  enough,  why 

t2 
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tlie  supreme  power  might  abrogate  the  law,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  abrogation  necessary,  nor  yet  for  the  subject  to 
disobey  it.  For  the  inferior  cannot  lawfully  withdraw  his 
obedience,  till  the  superior  cannot  lawfully  retain  the  law:  but 
when  to  abrogate  it  is  necessary,  then  to  disobey  it  is  no  sin. 
6.  I  conclude  these  numerous  inquiries  and  large  accounts 
of  tlie  obligation  of  conscience  by  human  laws,  with  the  apo- 
logue taken  out  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus's  Politics :  'I^ijpwy  al 

fvvyi^waiv,  aia-x^y  •j^yovvrou,  "  Laws  are  like  the  girdles  of  the 
Iberian  women :  if  any  man's  belly  or  his  heart  is  too  big  for 
those  circles,  he  is  a  dissolute  and  a  dishonoured  person/' 

Non  nobis,  Domine% 
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BOOK  IV, 


HE  that  intends  to  consider  any  thing  fiilly  and  entirely,  must 
consider  it  in  all  the  four  kinds  of  causes.  The  formal  cause 
or  the  essentiality  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  doing  it  with  or 
against  conscience,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  confident  or 
doubtful,  probable  or  certain ;  and  this  I  have  explicated  in 
th6  first  book.  The  material  cause  of  good  and  evil  is  derived 
from  the  object  or  the  rule,  which  is  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
by  a  conformity  to  which  the  action  is  good ;  and  if  it  disagrees, 
it  is  materially  evil.  And  this  I  have  largely  represented  in 
the  second  and  third  books. 

But  because  it  is  not  enough,  that  any  thing  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  honest  and  just,  unless  it  be  also  honestly  and  justly 
done,  according  to  that  saying  of  the  wise  man,  ^^  Qui  sancti- 
tatem  sancte  custodiunt,  judLcabuntur  sancti,'^  ^^  They  that 
keep  holiness  holily,  shall  be  adjudged  holy  ;'^  to  make  up  the 
rule  of  conscience  complete,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  con- 
sidered, by  what  rules  and  measures  a  good  action  may  be 
rightly  conducted,  and  how  all  may  be  rightly  judged,  that  we 
pass  on  to  emendation,  either  by  repentance  or  improvement, 
that  a  good  action  may  not  be  spoiled,  and  an  evil  may  not  be 
allowed,  but  that,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  we 
may  be  its  Vay  e^oy  dy(xAh  i^oifJi^aa-fMyot,  "  prepared  for  every 
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good  work  :*'  wliich  will  be  done  by  considering  "the  efficient 
and  the  final  causes  of  all  human  actions ;  the  nature  and  rules 
of  which  when  we  understand  and  consider,  as  we  have  the 
measure  of  human  actions  in  all  the  four  kinds  of  causes,  so 
there  will  be  nothing  deficient  to  the  fulness  of  a  general  or 
universal  rule  of  conscience. 


CHAR  L 

OF   THE   EFFICIENT    CAUSES    OF   ALL   HUMAN    ACTIONS,    GOOD 

AND   EVIL. 


Sect.  1.  Of  Choice  and  Election^  vohmtary  and  intxjhmtary. 

RULE  I. 

An  Action  is  neither  good  nor  evily  unless  it  be  voluntary y 

and  chosen. 

1.  This  rule  is  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  St  Austin  % 
who  makes  freedom  and  election  to  be  of  the  constitution 
and  definition  of  sin :  ^^  Peccatum  est  voluntas  retinendi 
vel  cons^quendi  quod  justitia  vetat,  et  undo  liberum  est 
abstinere.''  The  will  is  the  mistress  of  all  our  actions,  of 
all  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  natural ;  and  therefore  to 
her  it  is  to  be  imputed  whatsoever  is  done.  The  action  it- 
self is  good  or  bad  by  its  conformity  to,  or  ^deformity  from, 
the  rule  of  conscience;  but  the  man  is  good  or  bad  by 
the  will :  ^^  nemo  nostrum  tenetur  ad  culpam,  nisi  propria 
voluntate  deflexerit,"  said  St.  Ambrose  ^.  If  the  actions  be 
natural  and  imder  no  command  of  the  will,  they  are  good  by 
creation  and  the  act  of  God;  but  if  it  be  a  moral  action,  it  is 
to  be  conducted  by  another  economy.  For  in  these  it  is  true 
which  the  wise  man  said,  ^^  Deus  posuit  hominem  in  manu 
consUii  sui :"  God,  intending  to  be  gbrified  by  our  free  obe* 
dience,  hath  set  before  us  good  and  evil;  we  may  put  our 
hand  to  which  we  will;  only  what  we  choose,  that  shall  be 

•  Habetor  15.  qu.  in  priucip.  lib.  de  Duabus  animabus,  cap.  11. 
^  Ibid,  ubi  BUpra  cap.  non  ^st. 
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our  portion:  for  all  diings  of  tliis  nature  he  hath  left  us  to 
ourselves;  not  to  our  natural  strengths,  but  to  our  own 
choice ;  he  hath  instructed  us  to  choose ;  he  hath  opened  to 
us  not  only  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  event  also  of  all  ac- 
tions, and  invited  the  will  with  excellent  amabilities  and  glo- 
rious objects ;  and  by  all  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  hath 
enabled  it  to  do  its  own  work  well.  Just  as  nature  is,  by 
physic,  enabled  to  proceed  in  her  own  work  of  nutriment  and 
increase  by  a  removing  of  all  impediments,  so  does  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  us,  and  to  us,  and  for  us :  and,  after  all,  the  will  is 
to  choose  by  its  own  concreated  power. 

2.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  this  ques- 
tion,  but  consider  it  only  as  it  is  to  be  felt  and  handled.  Let 
the  will  of  man  be  enabled  by  what  means  it  please  God  to 
choose  for  it,  without  God's  grace  we  are  sure  it  cannot  do 
its  work;  but  we  are  sure  also,  that  we  can  do  our  work  that 
God  requires  of  us,  and  we  can  let  it  alone :  and  therefore  as 
sure  as  God's  grace  and  help  are  necessary,  so  sure  it  is  that 
we  have  that  help  that  is  necessary;  for  if  we  had  not,  we 
could  not  be  commanded  to  work,  and  there  were  no  need  of 
arguments  or  of  reason,  or  deliberation  or  inquiry,  according 
to  the  words  of  St.  Austin  °;  ^'  Quis  non  clamet  stultum  esse 
prsecepta  dare  ei,  cui  liberum  non  est  quod  prsecipitur  &cere ; 
et  iniquum  esse  eum  damnare,  cui  non  fuit  potestas,  jussa 
complere  ?"  For  if,  in  human  actions,  that  is,  actions  of  mo- 
rality, there  be  a  fate,— *then  there  is  no  contingency;  and 
then  all  deliberation  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world; 
because  since  only  one  part  is  possible  (that  being  iippossible 
to  come  to  pass,  which  God  hath  inevitably  decreed  shall 
never  be),  the  otiier  part  is  but  a  chimera,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  consultation.  Add  to  this,  if  all  our  actions  were 
predetermined,  tiien  one  man  were  not  better  than  another, 
and  there  could  be  no  difference  of  rewards  in  heaven  or  eartii ; 
God  might  give  what  he  please,  but  he  shall  reward  none, 
not  in  any  sense  whatsoever;  and  Christian  princes  may  as 
well  hang  a  true  man  as  a  thief,  because  this  man  no  more 
breaks  his  law  than  tiie  other,  for  neither  of  them  do  obey  or 
disobey,  but  it  is  fortune  that  is  hanged,  and  fortune  that  is 
advanced : 

Ilk  crucem  [sortls]  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema ; 
*  Lib.  de  Fide  contra  ManichaMB,  cap.  10. 
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And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  no  praise,  and  no  law* 
But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  For  these  were  long 
since  the  discourses  of  St.  Austin  against  the  Maiddiees, 
and  SL  Jerome  against  die  Pelagians :  and  St»  Leo,  by  these 
very  mediums,  .confutes  the  Frisdllianists,  as  appears  in  his 
nineteenth  epistle  to  Turibius  the  bi^op;  But  certainly  that 
is  a  strange  proposition,  which  affirms  that  nothing  is  possible 
but  what  is  done ;  and  to  what  purpose  is  repentance  ?  No 
man  repents  that  he  could  not  speak  as  soon  as  he  was  born, 
and  no  man  repents  diat  he  was  begotten  into  the  world  by 
the  ordinary  way  of  all  the  earth.  He  that  repents,  is  trou- 
bled for  doing  what  he  ought  not,  and  what  he  need  not  But 
I  will  go  on  no  further  in  this  particular ;  not  because  I  can- 
not choose,  for  I  could  add  very  many  more  things;  but  be- 
cause if  a  man  hath  not  power  to  will  or  nill,  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  write  cases  of  conscience,  or,  indeed,  to  do  any  thing 
as  wise  men  should.  A  fool  and  a  wise  man  differ  not,  a  lazy 
man  and  a  diligent,  a  good  man  and  a  bad,  save  only  one 
hath  a  better  star;  they  differ  as  a  strong  man  and  a  weak: 
but  though  one  be  the  better  thing,  he  is  not  the  better  man. 
But  I  am  not  here  to  dispute,  yet  I  shall  observe  a  few  things 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  question,  as  the  question  can 
minister  to  practice. 

3.  That  whereas  all  men  granting  liberty  of  will  in  ac- 
tions of  natural  life  and  common  intercourse,  many  of  them 
deny, it  in  moral  acticms,  and  many  deny  it  in  actions  spi- 
ritual, they  consider  not  that  they  evacuate  and  destroy  die 
very  nature  and  purpose  of  liberty  and  choice.  For  b^des 
that  the  case  of  moral  actions  and  spiritual  is  all  one,  for 
that  action  is  moral,  which  is  done  in  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  a  law ;  and  spiritual  is  no  more,  save  only  it  relates 
to  another  law,  to  the  evangelical  or  spiritual  law  of  liberty ; 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  the  same,  and  can  as  well 
be  chosen  one  as  the  other,  when  they  are  equally  taught 
and  alike  commanded,  and  propounded  under  the  same  pro-' 
portionable  amability,  and  till  they  be  so,  they  are  not 
equally  laws; — ^besides  this,  the  denying  .liberty  in  all  moral 
things,  that  is,  in  all  things  of  manners,  in  all  things  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  allowing  it  in 
things  under  no  law,  is  a  destruction  of  the  very^  nature  and 
purpose  of  liberty.     For  the  only  end  of  liberty  is  to  make 
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US  capable  of  laws,  of  virtue  and  reward^  and  to  distinguish 
us  from  beasts  by  a  distinct  manner  of  approach  to  God,  and 
a  way  of  conformity  to  him  proper  to  us :  and  except  in  the 
matter  of  divine  and  human  laws,  except  in  the  matter  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  except  in  order  to  reward  or  punishment,  liberty 
and  choice  were  good  for  nothing;  for  to  keep  ourselves  from 
harm,  and  poison,  and  enemies,  a  natural  instinct ;  and  lower- 
appetites,  and  more  brutish  faculties,  would  serve  our  need  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  birds  and  beasts.  And  therefore  to  allow 
it  where  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  to  deny  it  where  only  it 
can  be  useful  and  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  done,  and  given 
by  the  wise  Father  of  all  his  creatures,  must  needs  be  amiss. 

4.  Liberty  of  choice  in  moral  actions,  that  is,  in  all  that 
can  be  good  or  bad,  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  method  and 
purpose,  the  economy  and  design,  of  human  nature  and 
being.  For  we  are  a  creature  between  angel  and  beast,  and 
ive  understand  something,  and  are  ignorant  of  much,  and 
the  things  that  are  before  us,-  are  mixed  good  and  evil;  and 
our  duty  hath  much  of  good  and  some  evil,  and  sin  hath 
some  good  and  much  evil,  and  therefore  these  things  are, 
and  they  are  not,  to  be  pursued.  ^  Omne  voluntarium  est 
etiam  involuntarium,'  and  there  is  a  weight  on  botli  sides, 
and  our  propositions  are  probable,  not  true  and  false,  but  for 
several  reasons  seeming  both  to  several  persons.  Now  if  to 
all  this,  there  were  not  a  feculty,  that  should,  proportionably^ 
and  in  even  measures,  and  by  a  symbolical  progression,  tend 
to  these  things, — we  could  not  understand,  we  could  not  see^. 
we  could  not  admire,  the  numbers,  and  music,  and  propor- 
tions, of  the  divine  wisdom  in  our  creation,  in  relation  to  thi» 
order  of  things.  For  since,  in  our  objects,  there  is  good  and 
evil  in  confusion  or  imperfect  mixture,  if  our  fsiculties,  tend- 
ing to  these  objects,  were  natural,  and  not  deliberative  and 
elective, — they  must  take  all  in,  or  thrust  all  out ;  and  either 
they  must  receive  no  good,  or  admit  every  evil.  It  is  natiu^ 
for  every  thing  to  love  its  good,  and  to  avoid  its  evil ;  now 
when  the  good  and  evil  are  simple  and  unmixed,  or  not  dis- 
cerned, an  instinct  and  a  natural  tendency  to  the  object  are 
sufficient  to  invest  it  in  the  possession.  But  when  they  are 
mixed,  and  we  are  commanded  to  choose  the  good  and 
eschew  the'  evil,  if  to  an  indifferent  object  t)iere  be  not  an 
indifferent  feculty,  what  symmetry  and  proportion  is  in  this 
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creation  ?  If  there  be  two  amabilitieis  propounded,  and  only 
one  is  to  be  followed,  and  the  other  avoided,  since  the  hand 
hath  five,  the  soul  must  at  least  have  two,  fingers,  the  one  to 
take,  the  other  to  put  away.  And  this  is  so  in  all  species  or 
kinds  of  moral  actions,  even  that  kind  which  we  call  ^  spi- 
ritual;' for  with  that  also  there  is  mingled  so  much  difficulty 
and  displeasure,  that  is,  so  much  evil,  so  much  that  we  na- 
turaUy  and  reasonably  desire  to  avoid,  and  the  avoiding  ci 
this  evil,  does  so  stand  against  the  choosing  of  the  other 
good,  that  a  natural  and  unchoosing  &culty  can  do  nothing  at 
all  in  the  question.  But,  upon  this  account,  God  hath  com- 
manded industry,  diligence,  toleration,  patience,  Icmganimity, 
mortification ;  that  is,  he  hath  set  before  us,  several  eligibili- 
ties in  order  to  several  ends,  which  must  either  be  wholly  to 
no  purpose,  or  an  art  of  vexation  and  instrument  of  torment 
to  evil  purpose,  or  else  the  means  of  a  reward,  and  the  way  of 
felicity,  by  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  a  wise  choice,  and 
this  is  to  a  very  good  purpose. 

Materiamque  tuis  trlstem  virtutibus  implc : 

Ardua  per  pnecqw  gloria  vadat  iter. 
Hectora  quia  nosset,  si  feliz  Troja  fnisset  ? 

Publica  virtuii  per  mala  facta  via  cst^. 

It  is  difficulty  and  the  mixture  of  several  amabilities,  that 
presupposes  choice,  and  makes  virtue.  But  if  events  and 
actions  were  equally  predetermined,  idleness  would  be  as 
good  as  labour,  and  peevishness  as  good  as  patience ;  but  then 
a  man  could  never  come  to  God.  It  was  well  said  of  Eusebius, 

ifpb$  ra  ^sovSiararoy.  "  As  idleness  is  to  the  body,  so  is  care- 
lessness and  inconsideration  to  the  soul;  but  exercise,  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  mortification,  bring  us  unto  God:"  but  these 
things  cannot  be  understood,  but  where  there  is  liberty  and 
election,  and  yet  without  these,  there  is  no  virtue. 

—  Nam  virtus  futile  nomen, 


Ni  deoori  sat  sint  pariendo  tempera  leti  ^ 

Difficulty  makes  virtue,  and  the  contrariety  of  objects  makes 
difficulty,  and  the  various  ends  and  amabilities  make  the  con- 
trariety, and  liberty  is  the  hand  and  fingers  of  the  soul  by 

A  Ovidl  Trist.  lib.  4.  El,  3.  73.  ed.  Harles.  p.  187- 
e  SiL  Ital.  ix.  376.  Ruperti,  voL  2.  p.  33. 
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which  she  picks  and  chooses ;  and  if  she  gathers  flowers,  she 
makes  herself  a  garland  of  immortality. 

5.  All  this  state  of  things,  thus  represented,  must  needs 
signify  a  state  much  more  perfect  than  that  of  beasts,  but 
very  imperfect  in  respect  of  that  of  angels,  and  of  that  which 
we  ourselves  expect  hereafter ;  and  therefore  that  liberty 
which  is  made  in  just  proportion,  to  fit  this  imperfection^ 
must  also,  of  itself,  needs  be  imperfect,  and  need  not  be 
envied  to  mankind,  as  if  it  were  a  jewel  of  the  celestial 
orown.  Alas,  it  is  an  imperfection,  fit  to  humble  us,  not  to 
make  us  proud ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  us,  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  our  imperfect  condition ;  it  only  sets  us  higher  than 
a  tulip,  and  enlarges  our  border  beyond  the  folds  of  sheep  or 
the  oxen's  stall ;  but  it  keeps  us  in  our  just  station,  servants 
to  God,  inferior  to  angels,  and  in  possibility  of  becoming- 
saints.  For  in  moral  and  spiritual  things,  liberty  and  inde- 
termination  are  weakness,  and  suppose  a  great  infirmity  of 
our  reason,  and  a  great  want  of  love.  For  if  we  understood 
aU  the  degrees  of  amability  in  the  service  of  God,  and  if  we 
could  love  God  as  he  deserves, — ^we  could  not  deliberate  con* 
corning  his  service,  and  we  could  not  possibly  choose  or  be 
in  love  with  disobedience,  we  should  have  no  liberty  left, 
nothing  concerning  which  we  could  deliberate ;  for  there  is 
no  deliberation  but  when  something  is  to  be  refused,  and 
something  is  to  be  preferred,  which  could  not  be,  but  that  we 
understand  good  but  little,  and  love  it  less.  For  the  saints 
and  angels  in  heaven,  and  God  himself,  love  good  and  cannot 
choose  evil,  because  to  do  so  were  imperfection  and  infe-» 
licity ;  and  the  devils  and  accursed  souls  hate  all  good,  with- 
out liberty  and  indifferency :  but  between  these  is  the  state 
of  man  in  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage,  until  he  coiiies  to  a 
confirmation  in  one  of  the  opposite  terms.  Liberty  of  will 
is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  towards  the  north,  full 
of  trembling  and  uncertainty,  till  it  be  fixed  in  the  beloved 
point :  it  wavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it 
can  choose  no  more.  It  is  humility  and  truth  to  allow  to  man 
this  liberty :  and  therefore  for  this  we  may  lay  our  faces  in 
the  dust,  and  confess  that  our  dignity  and  excellence  suppose 
misery  and  are  imperfection,  but  the  instrument  and  capacity 
of  all  duty  and  all  virtue. 

6.  In  the  inquiries  concerning  the  efficient  cause  of  moral 
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notions,  men  do  deny  one  truth  for  fear  of  losing  another,  and 
will  not  allow  to  man  a  liberty  of  choice  in  spiritual  actions 
and  moral  effects,  for  fear  of  disparaging  the  grace  of  God ; 
whereas  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  that  we  have  tliis  liberty. 
**  Ipsa  ratio  quemlibet  nostrum  quserentem  vehementer  an- 
gustat,   ne   sic  defendamus  gratiam,   ut  liberum  arbitrium 
auferre  videamur :  rursus  nee  libenun  sic  asseramus  arbitriion, 
ut  superba  impietate  ingrati  Dei    gratise  judicemur."     It 
is  very  easy  to  reconcile '  God's  grace  with  our  liberty,  be- 
cause by  this  grace  it  is  that  we  have  this  liberty.     For  no 
man  can  choose  what  he  does  not  know,   and  no  man  can 
love  liiat  which  hath  in  it  no  amability.     Now  because  we 
have  all  notices  spiritual,  and  the  arguments  of  invitation  to 
obedience  in  duties  evangelical,  from  revelation  and  the  grace 
of  God,  therefore  to  this  we  owe   the   liberty  of  our  will, 
that  is,  a  power  to  choose  spiritual  things."     "  Grace  and 
truth  come  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  liberty  of  will  comes  from 
him :  for  *^  if  the  Son  makes  us  free,  then  are  we  free  in- 
deed :"  but  this  is  not  by  giving  us  new  faculties,  but  new 
strengths,  and  new  instruments  to  these  £Etculties  we  have  al- 
ready.    But,  let  it  be  this  way  or  any  other,  we  cannot  work 
till  we  have  powers  to  work;  and  we  cannot  choose,  till  we 
have  liberty ;  and  we  cannot  be  under  a  law,  and  promises, 
and  threatenings,   if  we    cannot  choose.      And  therefore  it 
matters  not  as  to  our  present  inquiry,  the  explication  and 
manner  of  speaking,  of  which  school  of  learning  we  or  any 
man  shall  please  to  follow :  this  only  we  are  to  rely  upon, 
that  the  man  cannot  be  a  good  man,  if  he  do  not  choose  the 
good^  and  decline  the  evil ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
science, and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  and  no  use  (except  it  be 
merely  to  torment  us),  unless  it  be  to  guide  us  into  the 
choice  of  good,  and  to  deter  us  from  doing  evil. 

7.  But  lastly ;  It  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  the  verification 
of  this  rule,  that  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  the  liberty  of  the 
will,  yet  that  there  be,  in  every  kction,  good  or  bad,  liie 
action  of  the  will :  and  if  that  be  not  necessary  to  be  admitted 

f  S.  Augusiinus,  lib.  2.  de  Peccator.  Merit,  cap.  18.  Vide  edam  Prosper.  lib.  I. 
de  Vocat.  Oentium,  cap.  8.  et  ad  Capitula  Oallorum,  sent.  6.  et  contra  CdUatorem, 
cap.  11.  et  carmen  de  Ingratis,  cap.  26.  28.  et  ult  Vide  etiam  et  Fulg^t.  lib.  de 
Incamat.  et  (jTratii  Christi,  cap.  20.  Oregorii,  lib.  18.  moral,  cap.  21.  et  lib.  33. 
cap.  25.  et  V.  Bedam  in  Gen.  4.  supra  verbiB  Domini  ad  Cain.  Scd  super  omnes  vi- 
deatur  S.  Bemardi  liber  de  Gratia  et  libero  Arbitrio ;  vide  eundem  seim.  81-  in 
Cantica. 
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as  the  caufiie  of  morality,  then  he  thaj;  kills  a  man  against  his 
will,  is  as  bad  as  he  that  did  it  with  his  will ;  and  he  that 
receives  the  holy  sacrament  by  constraint,  does  as  well  as  he 
that  chooses  it ;  and  to  confess  Christ  against  our  conscience, 
is  as  good  as  if  we  confess  him  according  to  it :  for  when  the 
material  actions  are  the  same,  there  is  nothing  can  distinguish 
the  men  that  do  them,  but  something  within  that  can  do  this, 
or  let  it  alone.  Now  because  a  good  understanding,  and  a 
good  &ncy,  and  a  great  reason,  and  a  great  resolution,  and  a 
strong  heart,  and  a  healthful  body,  may  be  in  a  reprobate  or 
vicious  person,  but  a  good  will  and  tlie  choice  of  virtue  are 
only  in  a  good  man,  it  follows  that  all  morality  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  will ;  and  therefore  that  all  other  faculties 
are  natural,  and  necessary,  and  obedient, — ^this  only  is  the 
empress,  and  is  free,  and  mistress  of  the  action. 

8.  And  yet  beyond  this  heap  of  things,  there  is  another 
reason,  why  a  man  can  be  good  or  bad  only  by  the  act  of  his 
will,  and  not  of  any  other  faculty,— because  the  act  of  the 
will  produces  material  and  permanent  events ;  it  is  acquisi- 
tive and  eifective,  or  recusative  and  destructive,  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  any  other  &culties.  For  the  other  faculties  are 
like  the  eye  and  ear, — ^they  can  see  or  hear  foul  things  and 
be  never  tlie  worse,  and  good  things  and  be  never  the  better : 
but  the  will  of  a  man  is  like  the  hand,  and  the  mouth,  and  die 
belly,  if  they  touch  foul  things,  they  are  defiled, — and  if  they 
eat  poison,  they  die ;  so  is  the  wiU  of  man ;  it  becomes  all 
one  with  its  object.  For  it  works  only  by  love  or  hatred, 
and  therefore  changes  by  the  variety  of  the  object  it  enter-? 
tains.  He  that  loves  a  lie,  is  a  liar ;  but  he  tliat  only  under- 
stands it,  is  never  the  worse.  ^[  Facti  sunt  abominabiles  sicut 
ea  quae  dilexerunt,"  saith  the  prophet? ;  "  they  are  made 
abominable,  according  as  they  loved ;"  ^'  as  the  things  are 
which  they  loved;"  so  the  Vulgar  Latin : — ^and  so  it  is  in  good 
things,  *0  KoXXojt/Leyos  rtp  Kv^iw  sv  nryevfj^d  sari,  ^^  He  that  is  joined 
to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit '':"  love  makes  the  faculty  like  to 
the  object :  and  therefore  as  the  object  of  the  will  is,  whose 
action  is  love,  so  is  the  man  good  or  bad  accordingly. 

9.  Now  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  actions 
of  other  faculties  could  not  be  sins ;  for  a  sin  may  be  in  the 
memory,  in  the  fancy,  in  the  understanding,  in  the  eye,  and 

t  Hosea,  ix.  10.  *  1  Cor.  vi.  I7. 
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in  the  members  of  the  body;  but  then  in  these  is  only  the 
material  part  of  the  sin :  if  the  actions  suljected  in  them  be 
involuntary,  they  are  not  criminal ;  they  may  be  irregular, 
but  not  sinful;  only  as  the  will  commands  tihiem,  and  they 
obey,  so  they  are  to  stand  or  fall  in  judgment.  For  so  igno- 
rance is  a  sin,  when  it  is  voluntary:  **  Qui  dixemnt  Deo, 
Recede  a  nobis ;  scientiam  viarum  tuarum  nolumus^^'  The 
wicked  say  unto  God,  "  We  will  not  understand  thy  ways." 
So  the  Psalmist'^  complains ;  ^^  Noluit  intelligere  ut  bene 
ageret ;"  ^^  He  refused  imderstanding." — Now  since,  in  all 
the  fiEunilties,  the  will  of  man  hath  a  dominion,  and  is  the 
€ause  of  all  moral  actions,  from  thence  they  have  their  esti- 
mate, and  are  acquitted  or  condemned  accordingly ;  according 
to  that  of  St  Bernard,  <^  Nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria 
voluntas ;"  ^^  Nothing  makes  fuel  for  the  flames  of  hell,  but 
the  will  of  man,  and  evil  actions  that  are  volimtary  and 
chosen." 

10.  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  in  order  to  con- 
science is,  that  no  man  lose  his  peace  concerning  the  con- 
troverted articles,  and  disputes  of  Christendom.  If  he  in- 
quires after  truth  earnestly,  as  after  things  of  great  con- 
cernment; if  he  prays  to  God  to  assist,  and  uses  those  means, 
which  are  in  his  hand  and  are  his  best  for  the  finding  it; 
if  he  be  indifferent  to  any  proposition,  and  loves  it  not  for 
any  consideration,  but  because  he  thinks  it  true ;  if  he  will 
quit  any  interest  rather  than  lose  a  truth ;  if  he  dares  own 
what  he  hath  found  and  believed ;  and  if  he  loves  it  so  much 
the  more,  by  how  much  he  believes  it  more  conducting  to 
piety  and  the  honour  of  God;— he  hath  done  what  a  good 
and  a  wise  man  should  do ;  he  needs  not  regard  what  any 
man  threatens,  nor  fear  God's  anger,  when  a  man  of  another 
sect  threatens  him  with  damnation ;  for  he  that  heartily  en- 
deavours to  please  God,  and  searches  what  his  will  is  tliat  he 
may  obey  it,  certainly  loves  God ;  and  nothing  that  loves  God, 
can  perish. 

11.  It  follows  also  from  hence,  that  no  unavoidable  ca- 
lamity, no  being  bom  of  evil  parents,  no  being  born  from 
illegitimate  embraces,  no  unjust  sentences  of  men,  can  irre- 
concile  us  to  God,  or  prejudice  our  eternal  interest.  God 
will  jui^e  us  according  to  our  works,  not  according  to  his,  of 

i  Job,  xxi«  ^  Psal*  xxxv. 
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any  man's  else,  or  by  any  measures  but  by  his  own  law  and 
our  obedience. 

12.  Let  no  man  think  that  either  God  will)  or  that  the 
devil  can,  make  us  sin.  God  loves  not  sin,  or  that  we  should 
die ;  and  therefore  will  not  divide  his  own  kingdom,  or  set  up 
that  by  his  effective  power,  which,  by  his  legislative,  and  hb 
persuasive,  and  his  natural,  and  eternal,  he  intends  to  destroy. 
And  as  for  the  devil,  he  can  tempt  indeed;  but  unless  we 
please,  he  cannot  prevail ;  it  is  our  consent  and  willingness, 
that  make  him  conqueror.  And  if  we  be  really  persuaded  of 
these  plain  and  evident  truths,  there  is  a  plain  way  made  to 
encourage  our  industry,  to  actuate  our  caution,  to  glorify  God, 
to  *  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  to  *  walk 
humbly  with  our  God,'  to  divest  ourselves  of  tdl  excuses,  to 
lay  the  burden  where  it  ought ;  that  is,  to  walk  in  the  right 
way,  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  paths  of  the  ctvine  com- 
mandments, without  tempting  ourselves,  or  being  fooled  and 
cozened  out  of  our  duty,  or  hindering  our  repentance  and 
humiliation,  if  we  have  done  amiss. 

13.  These  are  the  material  events,  and  that  proper  use- 
fulness of  this  proposition,  which  can  do  benefit  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  conscience.  Our  own  will  and  choice  are  all  that, 
upon  which  we  are  to  make  judgment  of  our  actions.  For 
the  further  declaration  of  which  we  are  to  inquire  into  divers 
particulars,  in  order  to  the  institution  and  regulating  of  con- 
science. 

Question  I. 

*  Whether  every  action  of  our  life  ought  to  be  directed  by 
a  right  conscience,  or  a  well-persuaded  will  ?'  or  '  are  not  some 
actions  not  only  in  their  whole  kind,  but  in  their  circumstances 
and  limitations  also,  merely  indifferent  ?' — 

14.  To  this  I  answer,  that  ^  actions,  if  they  be  considered 
in  their  phy^sical  or  natural  capacity,  are  all  negatively  in- 
different;'— that  is,  neither  good  nor  bad:  the  going  into 
a  house,  the  entering  into  a  field,  the  striking  of  a  blow,  the 
act  of  generation,  eating  or  drinking,  as  they  are  taken  in 
their  natural  capacity,  are  not  moral  actions,  that  is,  by  all 
that  they  are  in  nature,  are  nothing  at  all  in  manners ;  even 
homicide  itself,  and  adultery,  in  their  natural  capacity,  differ 
nothing  from  justice  and  the  permissions  of  marrifige;  and 
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the  giving  of  alms,  is  no  better  natiually  than  giving  money 
to  Mercury,  or  to  an  image. 

25.  ^  Omissions  of  acts  are  oftentimes  indifferent,'— -even 
always  when  the  omission  is  not  of  a  thing  commanded  or 
morally  good  from  some  law,  or  sufficient  principle  of  mo- 
rality, as  perfection,   counsel,   praise  and  femie,  worthinesis 
and  charity.     The  reason  is,  because  omissions  may  come  in 
upon  a  dead  stock,  and  proceed  from  a  negative  principle, 
from  sleep  and  forgetfulness,  from  a  letiiargy  or   dulness, 
from  differing  business  and  divertisements.     And  that  which 
is  nothing,  can  produce  nothing ;  and  neither  good  nor  evil 
can  come  from  that,  which  is  not ;  they  both  must  have  a 
positive  cause,  if  they  have  in  them  any  morality.     Even  not 
to  commit  adultery  is  not  commendable,  unless  that  omission 
be  chosen.     And  this  is  very  remarkable  in  order  to  con- 
science.    For  the  whole  duty  of  man  consists  in  eschewing 
evil,  and  doing  good :  but  to  will  and  to  choose  good  is  so 
necessary,  and  if  we  cab,  to  do  it  is  so  required  of  us,— that 
the  very  avoiding  evil  is  exacted  in  that  manner,  tiiat  unless 
it  be  a  doing  good,  it  is  a  doing  nothing  at  all,  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  it  will  go  for  nothing.     To  eschew  evil  is  a  labour, 
and  a  mighty  work ;  it  is  a  running  from  temptation,  a  shut- 
ting the  doors  against  it,  a  praying  against  it,  it  is  a  flying 
from  it  when  we  can,  and  a  resisting  of  it  when  we  cannot. 
A  porter  cannot  be  said  to  eschew  ambition,  nor  does  he 
do  well  by  not  commencing  of  a  proud  war,  when  he  can 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  fill  his  belly  by  breaking  of  his 
back ;  and  the  poor  shepherd  shall  never  be  thanked  for  not 
contending  for  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  or  not  fighting 
against  his  prince,  when   nothing  enters  into  his   armoury 
but  his  bottle  and  his   hook, — ^and  nothing  into  his   head, 
but  that  his  sheep  may  wander  in  wholesome  and  pleasant 
pastures,  and  his  Iambs  be  free  from  dogs  and  foxes.    A  mere 
negative  does  nothing  in  God's  service.     The  avoiding  evil 
is  neidier  good  nor  bad,  unless  it  be  by  a  positive  act,  unless 
the  will  be  in  it:  and  indeed  as  things  are   ordered,   it  is 
many  times  harder  to  decline   evil  than   to   do   good;  and 
therefore  the  eschewing  evil  is  a  contention  and  a  war,  it  is 
a  heap  of  severe  actions,  a  state  of  mortification,  it  is  a  resist- 
ing of  temptations.     For  he  that  was  never  tempted,  may  be 
innocent ;  but  he  is  not  virtuous,  and  shall  have  no  reward,— 
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This  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  in  all  cases ;  unless  bis 
not  acting  a  sin,  and  his  being  not  tempted  now,  be  the  effect 
of  ^  long  prayer,  and  a  former  contention ;  and  that  either 
the  temptation  by  his  preceding  piety  be  turned  aside,  or 
made  impotent  by  mort^eation,  or  by  his  chosen  and  be- 
loved state  of  life  he  made  impossible ;  that  is,  unless  by  the 
arts  of  the  Spirit  he  hath  made  it  vain,  or  by  his  frequent 
victories,  he  hatli  made  the  devil  flee  away,  and  so  bought 
his  peace  at  the  price  of  a  mighty  war,  and  his  rest  at  the 
charge  of  a  pertinacious  labour.  In  all  these  cases,  the  omis- 
sion is  negative  as  to  the  present  state  of  things;  and  yet 
it  is  virtuous,  because  it  had  a  positive  and  a  virtuous  cause, 
which  now,  it  may  be,  lies  still,  because  it  hath  produced  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  effect. 

16.  And  upon  this  account  we  also  can  hope  for  the  re- 
ward even  of  those  graces  which  we  never  exercise.  The 
prince,  that  refuses  the  offer  of  a  crown  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  empire,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  him,  shall  cer- 
tainly have  a  great  reward,  because,  upon  the  noblest  accoimt, 
he  avoids  a  very  great  evil.  But  the  poor  herdsman  that 
dwells  upon  his  own  acre,  and  feeds  the  little  yokes  and 
couples  of  sheep  on  highways  and  mountains,  and  looks  not 
ambitiously  on  his  neighbour's  farm,  nor  covets  the  next  cot- 
tage, which  yet  he  likes  well,  and  thinks  it  excellent,  be- 
cause it  hath  a  chimney,  nor  would,  do  an  act  of  falsehood  to 
get  his  own  tenement  rent-free,  this  man  shall  have  a  reward 
in  proportion  great  as  that  just  prifice,.  who  refuses  to  op- 
press his  brother  when  his  state  is  broken  by  rebellion  and 
disadvantages.  For  there  is  no  virtue  but  may  be  loved  and 
courted,  delighted  in  and  comniended,  in  every  state  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life  :  and  though  it  be  not  exercised  in  noble 
temptations  and  trials  proper  to  the  most  excellent  aind  re- 
marked persons;  yet  the  Very  images  and  little  records  of 
trial  may  express  a  love  and  choice,  which  may  be  equal  to 
that  which  is  prosperous  by  the  greatest  exercise  and  indica- 
tion. For  there  are  little  envies  and  ambitions  even  in  cot- 
tages, and  therefore  there  may  be  the  choice  and  volition  of 
humility  and  peaceful  thoughts  and  acts  of  charity:  and 
there  may  be  unchastity  even  in  marriage;  and  therefore 
though  the  contention  is  easier,  and  the  temptations  but  in- 
considerable, yet  they  also,  when  they  are  immured  by  their 
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sacramental  defensatives  and  securities,  may  delight  in  clias- 
tity,  and  therefore  rejoice  in  tliat  state  because  it  secures 
theih  from  uncleaniiess ;  and  therefore  for  this  love,  and  act 
of  choice,  even  for  delighting  in  that  safety,  may  find  a  re- 
ward of  chastity.  And  there  may  be  covetousness  amongst 
them  that  are  full  of  plenty ;  and  therefore  even  the  richest 
person  can  be  employed  in  securing  the  grace  of  coiitented- 
ness,  though  he  have  but  little  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  if  a  beggar  were  tempted  with  the  offer  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  the  temptation  would  be  too  big  for  him, 
if  he  understood  the  sum;  and  possibly  if  he  be  a  virtuous 
man,  and  would  not  be  tempted  to  tell  a  lie  for  twenty  shil- 
lings, or  for  one  of  his  own  possible  and  likely  sums,  yet 
for  so  vast  a  heap  of  gold  bigger  tlian  liis  thoughts,  he  might 
be  put  beyond  his  virtue.  But  therefore,  God,  in  his  good- 
ness to  mankind,  does  seldom  permit  such  trials  and  unequal 
hazards;  and  to  our  not  being  so  tempted  (without  dispa- 
ragement to  our  virtue  and  our  choice)  we  may  well  confess 
we  owe  our  innocence.  But  because  God  suffers  our  temj)- 
tations  to  be  by  accidents  happening  in  our  own  condition, 
and  we  are  commonly  tried  by  that  which  is  before  us,  or 
next  above  us :  every  one  can  either  exercise  or  choose  the 
worthiness  of  every  grace,  and  may  hope  for  the  reward  of 
the  whole  virtue  by  resisting  the  most  inconsiderable  temp- 
tation to  its  contrary,  if  in  case  he  have  no  bigger,  he  equally 
chooses  the  virtue,  and  rejoices  in  his  innocence.  And  he 
that  does  resist,  or  by  any  means  expedite  himself  from  his 
own  temptation,  shall  be  rewarded  equally  to  him,  to  whom 
the  greatest  is  but  his  next  best.  For  our  virtue  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  instance,  but  the  wilUngness  and  the  cou- 
rage, the  readiness  of  mind  and  alacrity  of  choice,  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  man  and  the  methods  of  his  labour,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  will,  and  the  preparation  of  the  heart;  and  we 
must  account  our  omissions  or  eschewings  of  evil  to  be  vir- 
tuous, by  what  we  have  done  against  it,  by  our  prayer 
and  our  watchfulness,  our  fear  and  caution,  not  by  an  in- 
active life,  and  a  dull  peace,  and  a  jiegative  omission :  for 
he  does  not  eschew  evil,  that  does  not  do  evil,  but  he  that 
will  not  do  it. 

17.  *  All  acts  that  pass  without  any  consent  of  the  will, 
are  indifferent ;' — that  is,  they  are  natural,  or  unavoidable,  or 
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the  'productions  of  fancy,  or  some  other  unchoosing  feculty, 
or  they  are  the  first  motions  of  a  passion,  or  the  emotions  of 
some  exterior  vioience;  as  the  sudden  motion  of  an  eye,  the 
head  or  heart,'  the  hands  or  feet  Now  that  these  are  as  indif- 
•ferent  as  to  grow,  or  to  yawn,*  or  to  cough,  or  to  sneeze,  ap- 
pears, because  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  partake  equally 
of  the  same  reason.  But  these  instances  can  be  made  to 
differ.  For  those  which  are  so  natural,  that  the  whole  effect 
also  is  natural,  and  cannot  pass  on  to  morality  or  be  subject 
to  a  command,  are  always  indiffi^rent  in  their  whole  kind, 
and  in  all  their  degrees,  and  in  all  their  circumstances.  Thus 
to  grow  taUer,  to  digest  meat,  to  wink  with  the  eye  in  the  face 
of  the  Sim,  are  not  capable  of  morality.  But  those  things 
iiduch  are  at  first  only  natural,  and  afterward  are  nursed  by 
the  will  and  discourse,— they  are  only  at  first  indifferent,  be- 
cause they  then  only  are  unavoidable.  To  look  upon  a  woman 
is  no  sin,  if  she  suddenly  comes  into  our  presence,  though 
every  suoh  look  by  reason  of  the  man's  weakness  were  a 
temptation  :  for  at  first  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  be  bound  not  to  look ;  and  if  we  had 
not  seen  her,  it  had  not  been  good  at  all,  nor  evil.  But  to 
look  upon  her  so  long  till  we  lust  after  her,  to  look  upon  her 
but  to  the  entertainment  of  any  faculty  that  ministers  to  lust, 
to  observe  diat  which  is  precious  in  her  but  so  long  that  the 
will  do^onsent  to  that  which  is,  or  is  likely,  to  be  vile,  that 
corrupts  the  manners  and  prevaricates  the  law. 

18.  <  No  action  of  the  will  is  indifferent;' — but  is  either 
lawfiil  br>  unlawful,  and  therefore  good  or  bad.  For  although 
there  is^  in  many  actions,  that  which  the  i^chool  calls  'in- 
difierentiaaK  secundum  speciem,'  ^an  indifference  in  the 
kind'  of  action,  or  in  respect  of  the  object;  yet  when  such 
actions  come  under  deliberati<m  and  to  be  invested  witii  cir- 
euiBBtaiioes^'they  cannot  be  considered  at  all,  but  that  first 
they  must  be  understood  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful.  For  that 
very  objective  or  specific  indifference  supposes  the  action 
lawful:  and  he  that  does  a  thing,  though  but  with  that  deli- 
b^aticm  and^  precaution,  does  do  well,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing else  also  to  be  considered,  and  then,  it  may  be,  he  does 
better,  or,  it  may  be,  ill;  but  when  it  is  come  as  far  as  to  be 
chosen  and  considered,  it  must  be  good  or  bad.  For  what- 
soever that  is  about  ndiieh  we  deliberate,  we  do  it  for  a  rea^ 
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son,  that  to  us  cannot  seem  indifferent ;  it  is  for  an  innocent 
and  a  good  end,  for  good  to  ourselves  or  others :  and  nothing 
can  come  under  the  consideration  of  being  an  end  of  human 
actions,  but  is  directed  by  the  words  or  by  the  reason,  by 
the  design  or  the  proportion,  of  some  law.  For  even  our 
profit  or  our  pleasure  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  measures  of 
the  Spirit :  and  there  is  nothing  else  besides  prpfit  and  plea- 
sure tliat  is  good,  or  can  become  the  end  of  in  action,  ex- 
cepting only  what  is  honest:  and  therefore  every  thing 
that  is  good,  or  can  be  the  reason  of  an  action,  is  under  a  law, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  indifferent ;  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Austin  1 :  "  Quanquam  voluntas,  mirum,  si  potest 
in  medio  quodam  ita  consistere,  ut  nee  bona  nee  mala  sit : 
aut  enim  justitiam  diligimus,  et  bona  est;  et  si  magis  diligi- 
mus,  magis  bona ;  si  minus,  minus  bona ;  aut  si  omnino  non 
diligimus,  non  bona  est.  Quis  vero  dubitet  dicere  voluntatem, 
nullo  modo  justitiam  diligentem,  non  modo  esse  malam,  sed 
pessimam  voluntatem  ?  Ergo  voluntas  aut  bona  est  aut  mala," 
&c.  Whatsoever  we  do,  we  do  it  for  a  good  end  or  an  evil; 
for  if  we  do  it  for  no  end,  we  do  not  work  like  men :  and  ac- 
cording as  the  reason  is  which  moves  th©  action,  so  is  the 
will,  either  good  or  bad ;  for  though  virtue  oftentimes  is  in 
the  midst  between  two  evih ;  yet  the  will  of  man  is  never  so 
in  the  middle  as  to  be  between  good  and  evil ;  for  every  thing 
that  can  move  the  will  is  good,  or  it  seems  so,  and  accordingly 
so  is  the  will. 

19.  Indeed  every  action  we  do,  is  not  in  an  immediate 
order  to  eternal  blessing  or  infelicity;  but  yet  mediately 
and  by  consequence,  and,  in  the  whole  disposition  of  affairs, 
adds  great  moments  to  it.  "  Bonum  est  continentia,  malum 
est  luxuria ;  inter  utramque  indifferens,  ambulare,  capitis  na- 
ribus.  purgamenta  projicere,  sputis  rheumata  jacere.  Hoc  nee 
bonum,  nee  malum:  sive  enim  feceris,  sive  non,  nee  justitiam 
habebis  nee  injustitiam,"  said  St.  Jerome «»:  "Continence  is 
good,  and  luxury  is  evil ;  but  between  these  it  is  indifferent 
to  walk,  to  blow  the  nose,  to  spit.  These  things  are  neither 
good  nor  bad, — for  whether  you  do  them  or  do  them  not,  you 
are  by  them  neither  just  nor  unjust."— For  besides  that  St 
Jerome  instances  in  things  of  a  specific  and  objective  indif- 
ference, of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  that  which  he  says, 

'  Pe  Peccator.  Merit,  et  Remi»,  cap.  la  «»  Epiat;  11.  ad  Augustin. 
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18  true  in  respect  of  the  supernatural  end  of  man,  to  which 
these  things  (concerning  which  oftentimes  we  do  not  deli- 
berate at  all,  and  even  then  when  we  do  deliberate   they) 
operate  but  little.     But  because  the  instances  are  in  na- 
tural things,  where  the  will  hath  very  little  to  do,  we  shall 
best   understand    this    proposition  by   the   instance   of    St* 
Gregory";    "  Nonnulli  diligunt  proximos,  sed  per  affectio" 
nem   cognationis  et  camis,   quibus  in  hac  dilectione  sacra 
eloquia  non  contradicunt :"  *Our  natural  love  to  our  kindred 
is  a  thing  so  indifferent,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  of  so  little 
concern  to  eternity  if  it  be  only  upon  the  stock  of  nature,  tkiat 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  forbid 
it:'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  natural,  is  considerable  in  moral- 
ity.     But  because  this  which  first  enters  by  nature,  is  com- 
manded by  God,  and  can  be  confirmed  and  improved  by  the 
will,  therefore  it  can  become  spiritual :  but  that  which  is  na- 
tural is  first,  and  then  that  which  is  spiritual:  so  that  although 
at  the  first,  and  when  it  is  only  the  product  of  nature,  it  is 
but  a  disposition  and  a  facility  towards  a  spiritual  or  moral 
duty ;  yet  as  soon  as  ever  the  will  handles  it,  it  puts  on  its 
upper  garment  of  morality,  and  may  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  robe  of  glory.     And  this  was  very  well  discoursed  of 
by  the  author  of  the  ^titoyvunmud  in  St.  Austin  o ;  «  Esse  fa- 
temur  liberum  arbitrium  omnibus  hominibus,  habens  quidem 
judicium  rationis,  non  per  quod  sit  idoneum,  quae  ad  JL)eum 
pertinent,  sine  Deo  aut  inchoare,  aut  certe  peragere,  sed  tan- 
tum  in  operibus  vitae  prsesentis  tam  bonis  quam  etiam  maiis. 
Bona  dico  quae  de  bono  naturae  oriuntur,  id  est,  velle  laborare 
in  agro,  velle  manducare  et  bibere;"  "  In  things  pertaining 
to   God  we  cannot  begin,  or  at  least,  we  cannot  finish,  any 
thing  without  God  and  his  grace.     But  in  the  things  of  this^ 
life  we  have  a  free  choice,  whether  the  things  be  good  or  evil. 
For  those  I  call  good,  whicli  do  natural  good,  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  field,  to  will,  to  eat,  or  to  drink." — Now 
even  these  things  are  always  good  or  bad,  when  they  are 
once  chosen  by  the  will,  and  to  these  very  things  the  divine  - 
grace  does  give  assistance.      So  the  same  author  :^^  Velle 
quicquid  bonum  ad  praesentem  pertinet  vitam,  non  sine  di- 
vine gubemaculo  subsistit ;"    "  A  man  cannot  choose  well 
even  in  things  belonging  to  this  life,  without  the,  divine  as- 
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si$tance;"r— iUid  therefore, :  in  thioigs  of  gre^t  conoenBaeol, 
we  pray  taGod  to  conduct  and  direct  onrchoi^.  And  fAaoe 
the  order  <iaid  perfection  of  every  oreature  as  to  do  actioils 
agreeable  to;the  end  and  perfeetinn  of  ihia  jiMtture,  it  is  a  pur- 
$iiance  of  the,  end  of  God  and  of.  bis  omi  lelidty.  Although 
to  do.so  is  not  .virtue  inbeasts,  because  they  are  directed  by 
an  external  principle,  and rthemsdves. choose  it  not;  yet,  in 
men,  it  is  virtue,  and  it  is  obedience.  Aod  althoi^h  it  is 
natural  to.  do  so,  and  it  is  unnatural  :to  ido  jotberwise.;  yet  he- 
cause  it  is  also  i^hosen  in  many  instances,  'in  them  it  is  a  vir^ 
tue  or  a  vice  respectively :  and  though  it  !he  not  eminent  vir- 
tue to  do  so,  yet  it  is  a  prodigious  sin  ^toi  do  otherwise;  for 
sins  against  nature  are,  ordinarily  iand  -in  rmost  instance^,  the 
worst ;  which  do^  demonstrate,  .that  ,eifen  things  of  nature 
find  the  actiona  of  our  prime  appetites,  .when  they  ean  he 
considered  and  chosen,  never  ean  he  indi&rent;  and  for  . 
other  things  wluch  are  not  of  inature,  i&here  is  less  questi<m« 
Thus  to  walk,  to  eat,  to  drin^,  -to  rest, — to  tahe  physic  for  the 
procuring  health,  or  the  ease  of  tour  labours,  or  any  end  of 
charity  to  ourselves  or  otheis, — to  talk,  to  tell  stories,  or  any 
other  thing  that  is  good  or  can  .minister  good  to  natuire  or 
society, — i»  good,  not  only  naturally,  but  morally,  and  may 
also  be  spiritually  so :  for  it  being  « .duty  to  God  to  preserve 
ourselves,  and  against  a  commandment  to  destroy  ourselves ; 
U  beilig  a  duty  to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  our  deportmentt 
to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  oharbaUe ;  it  h^wg  charity  <ta 
midce  our  own  lives  tmd  ^e  4i:ves  -cf  others  ^leasanj^  and 
their  condition  not  only  tolerable  bvLt  eligible:  ijiere  is  no 
peradventure  but  every  dung  of  our  luves  can  be  good  or 
bad, — ^because,  if  it  can  minister  to  good  or  evil  ends,  it 
can  be  chosen  for  those  ends,  and. therefore  must  partake 
of  good  or  evil  accordingly.  How  these  ends  are  to  be 
considered,  and  with  what  iateadon  and  actual  or  habitoal 
intuition,  I  am  afterward  .to  consider :  for  the  present  it  suf- 
fices, that,  upon  this  account,  the  actions  themselves  are. not 
indifferent. 

20.  And  this  doctrine  is  to  great  and  severe  purposes 
taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour  P ;  "Of  every  idle  wprd  that  a 
man  shall  speak,  he  shall  give  account  in  that  day."  It  wa» 
a  known  saying  among  the  Jews,  "  Cavebit  vir  n©  cum  uxore 

P  Matt.  xii.  36. 
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loquatur  turpia,  quia  edam  propter  sermonem  levem  viri  cum 
,  uxore  addiicetur  ille  in  judicium,*'  said  Rabbi  Jonah ;  "  Even 
the  looseness  of  a  man's  talk  with  his  wife  shall  be  brought 
into  judgment ;"— and  Maimonides  <l  said,  "  Pleraque  verba 
suat  otiosa  et  causam  prsebent  iniquitatis ;"  "  Most  words  ai5e 
such  which,  some  way  or  other,  minister  to  iniquity,"  ^d 
therefore  shall  certainly  pass  the  fiery  trial.     IlaK  prfij.a  ito- 
i^'*iphi  so  it  is  in  some  Greek  copies,  '  every  wicked  word :' 
for  ^  an  idle  word'  is  not  indifferent ;  it  may  have  in  it  some 
degree  of  wickedness;  and  therefore  may  be  fit  to  be  for- 
bidden, and  consequently  shall  be  judged.     ^^Otiosum  ver- 
bum  est,  quod  sine  utilitate  et  loquentis  dicitur  et  audien- 
tls;  si  omissis  seriis,  de  rebus  frivolis  loquamur,*  et  fabulas 
narremus  antiquas.    Cseterum  qui  scurrilia  explicat,  et  cachin- 
nis  ora  dissolvit,  et  aliquid  profert  turpitudinis,  bic  non  otiosi 
verbi,  sed  criminosi  tenebitur  reus,"  said  St  Jerome »" :  "  That 
which  neither  profits  him  that  speaks  nor  him  that  hears,  is 
an  idle  word :  any  thing  that  is  not  serio:as,  but  frivolous  and 
.like  an  old  tale.     But  if  it  be  dissolute  or  wanton,  it  is  not 
idle  but  criminal."     St.  Chrysostom  expounds  the  words  to 
,the  same  purpose,  calling  that  an  '  idle'  word,  which  is  spo- 
ken without  just  inducement  in  some  kind  or  order  of  good 
things,  that  which  is  mixed  with  lying  or  slander.     ''  Omne 
verbum,  quod  non  conducit  ad  propositam  in  domino  utilita- 
tem,  vanuin  et  otiosum  est,"  said  St.  Basil  ^ ;  "  Tliat  word 
which  is  not  for  edification,  that  is,  that  which  does  no  good 
at  all,  must  needs  be  evil :" — Nay  further  yet ;   "  Verbum 
otiosum  est  quod,  etiamsi  bonum  sit,  ad  sedificationem  fidei 
tamen  non  aptatur.      Et  si  ejusmodi  verba  in  celeberrimo 
illo   totius  orbis  conventu  examinabuntur,  quid  scurrilibus, 
et  detrahentibus,  et  obscoenis  verbis  fiet  ?"     "  That  is  an  idle 
word,  which  although  it  be  good,  yet  does  not  tend  to  the 
edification  of  fidtli;  and  if  such  words  as  these  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  the  great  assembly  of  all  mankind,  wliat  shall  be 
done   to   detracting,  scurrilous  and  lascivious  talking?"      I 
suppose,  St.  Basil's  meaning  is,  that  all  propositions  which, 
being  built  upon  the  foundation,  are  not  fit  for  the  promo- 
tion of  it,  they  are  not  silver  or  gold,  but  a  superstructure  of 
wood  or  hay  or  stubble ;  even  these  and  those  shall  be  exa- 

4  In  libr.  Timoris.  ^  In  comment,  ad  hunc  locum. 

"  In  ReguL  Brevior.  Rcsp.  ad  inter.  23. 
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mined  in  the  eternal  scrutiny :  nothing  shall  escape  there ;  If 
it  will  not  endure  the  fire,  it  shall  be  consumed.  For  if  the 
action  here  have  any  material  end,  it  shall  hereafter  have  a 
material  reward ;  if  it  have  no  end,  yet  the  man  that  did  it, 
was  sent  hither  to  a  better  end  than  to  do  foolish  and  useless 
tMngs.  The  very  doing  or  speaking  that  which  is  good  for 
nothing,  is  evil,  and  shall  be  discerned  and  judged.  We  see 
it  even  in  the  judgments  of  men.  Martial  ^  tells  of  a  good 
man,  that  had  got  a  trick  to  invite  his  friends  to  walk,  to 
bathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  with  him,  and  in  all  his  interviews,  he 
would  be  perpetually  reading  of  his  verses :  one  would  have 
thought  the  thing  itself  were  innocent,  if  the  question  had 
been  asked  concerning  the  thing  alone ;  but  they  that  felt  the 
folly  and  tediousness  of  it,  werci  afiraid  to  see  him : 

Vir  ju8tua«  piobus,  innocens  tlmerU. 

And  Sidonius  ^  tells  of  some  idle  persons ;  '^  quos  execra- 
bills  popularitas  agit ;  civium  maximos  manu  prensant, 
eque'  consessu  publico  abducunt,  ac  sequestratis  oscula  im- 
pingunt,  operam  suam  spondent,  sed  non  petiti.  Utque 
videantur  in  negotii  communis  assertione  legari,  evectionem 
refundunt,  ipsosque  sumptus  ultro  recusant,  et  ab  ambitu 
clam  rogant  singulos,  ut  ab  omnibus  palam  rogentur,"  &c« 
their  very  civility  is  troublesome,  their  idleness  is  hugely 
busy,  and  their  employment  signifies  nothing. 

Est  ardelionum  natio,— 4)ccupata  in  otio, 
Gratis  anhdans,  multa  a^ndo  nihil  agens* 
Sibi  molesta  et  aliis  odiosissima  ' : 

"  They  do  nothing,  and  yet  never  stand  still,  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  themselves  and  others."  Such  an  idleness  as 
this,  whether  in  words  or  deeds,  if  it  can  be  considered  and 
observed  here,  shall  not  escape  a  stricter  consideration  here- 
after. For  none  of  these  tilings,  in  the  event  of  affairs,  shall 
prove  to  be  indifferent 

21.  The  effect  of  tliis  question  is  very  great:  for  it  en- 
gages us  upon  a  strict  watchfulness  over  all  our  words  and 
actions,  and  to  a  wise  inquiry  when  they  are  done, — and 
scatters  that  incuriousness  and  inadvertency  of  spirit,  which 
seizes  upon  most  men,  while  they   do  actions  which  they 

'  iiL  44.  Maittairc,  pag.  56.  "  Epist.  20.  lib.  5. 

*■  Phsdr.  ii.  5.  Schwabe,  vol.  1.  p.  463. 
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consider  not  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong :  and  supposing 
actions,  many  more  than  there  are,  to  be  in  their  whole  kind 
indifferent,  would  fain  make  them  so  in  their  individual, — -and 
by  never  disputing  the  particulars,  detain  the  action  in  a  neu- 
trality as  to  the  conscience,  never  representing  it  either  as 
lawful  or  unlawful,  much  less  as  good  and  evil.  But  our  ac- 
tions shall  be  judged  by  God's  measures,  not  by  our  wil- 
ful and  ignorant  mistakes.  Every  thing  we  do  must  twice 
pass  through  the  conscience;  once,  when  it  is  to  be  done, — 
and  again,  when  it  is  done.  And  not  only  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith,  is  sin,  so  that  we  sin  if  we  are  not  persuaded  it  is  law- 
ful;— ^but  it  becomes  a  sin,  when  we  are  careless  and  consi- 
der not  at  all,  either  actually  or  habitually,  either  openly  or 
by  involution,  as  it  is  alone,  or  as  it  is  in  conjunction  with 
something  else,  by  direct  intuition  or  consequent  deduction, 
by  express  notices,  or  by  reasonable  presumptions,  by  rule 
or  by  fame,  by  our  own  reason,  or  by  the  reason  of  others 
whom  we  may  feirly  trust. 

Question  IL 

22.  *  Whether  is  it  necessary  for  the  doing  of  good  that 
we  have  an  express  act  of  volition  ?  or  is  it  not  sufficient  in 
some  cases  that  we  are  not  unwilling  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
we  do  not  oppose  it?  but  must  we  also  promote  it?' — That  is, 
'  Although  actions,  of  themselves,  be  not  indifferent,  when 
they  are  chosen ;  may  not  the  will  be  allowed  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  some  good  things,  that  are  laid  before  her?  and  what 
kind  or  degrees  of  indifference  to  good  can  be  lawful,  and  in 
what  cases  ?' 

23.  This  is  not  a  question  of  single  actions  principally, 
but  of  states  of  life  and  being,  and  of  single  actions  only  by 
consequence  and  involution  in  the  whole :  but  of  great  use- 
fulness in  the  conduct  of  conscience  and  making  judgments 
concerning  the  state  of  our  souls;  and  it  is  a  great  endear- 
ment of  tiie  actions,  the  zeal  and  forwardness  of  the  will  and 
an  active  piety.  First,  therefore,  in  general  I  answer, — then, 
more  particularly. 

24.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  the  righteousness  commanded 
was  a  design  for  innocence;  their  great  religion  was  rest; 
their  decalogue  was  a  system  especially  of  negative  com- 
mandments;   the  sanction  of  the  law  was  fear  and  terror. 
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which  dS&ignt  ail  men,  but  ihvites  none,   it  makes  them 

afraid,  but  never  willing ;  their  offices  were  purifications  and 

^cleahsings  away:  but  so  little  of  good  was  to  be  done,  that 

God  was  more  careful  tliat  the  people  should  not  comnut 

idolatry,  than' severe  in  calling  them  to  admire  lus  beauties; 

that  they  should  learn  no  evil,  than  that  they  should  learn 

much  good.    Now  to' this  negative  state  of  duty,  a  will  doing 

nothing,  ah  understanding  not  considering,  a  forgetiFulness  of 

the  question,  and  a  sitting  still,  might,  in  many  cases,  minis- 

'ter;  and  then  the  will  is  iaccidentally  indifferent,  when  the 

action  never  stands  before  it,  either  as  good  or  evih     But  now, 

under  the  gospel,  we  are   unclean,   unless  we  have  active 

purities, — arid  we  are  covetoiis,  unless  we  despise  the  world, 

*^and  we  are  malicious  by  interpretation  of  law,  unless  we 

take  what  opportunities  we  have  of  doing  good  to  them  that 

have  used  us  ill;  and  even  to  be  lukewarm  is  abominable  fxf 

*God, — and  our  tongues  may 'sin  with  silence,— and  we  are  to 

keep  holy-days  not  by  rest,  but  by  religious  labour,— and  we 

dishonour  the  holy  name  of  God  not  only  by  cursed  swearing, 

and  false  oaths,  and  evil  covenants^  but  if  we  do  not  do  him 

,honour;  if  we  do  npt  advance  his  ^ingdom,  we  are  rebels, — 

if  we  do  not  set  his  glory  forward,  we  have  profaned  his 

'holy  name  that  is  called  upon  us.' 

25.  And  this  is  with  some  mysteriousness  intimated  in 
the  several  senses  of  those  words  of  Scripture  Y ;  "  Therefore 
let  my  name ^ be  called  upon  them.''  So  Jacob's,  name  was 
called  upon  Rebec(»,.  and  Uriah's  name  upon  Bs^th^heba; 
^'  Rebecca  Jacobi,  et  Urise  Bathsheba :"  and  upon  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  ^hen  Jacob's  name  was  callec^  the  purpose 
"vfeas,  that  they  should  T)e  reckoned  not  as  if  they  Tiaclj  been 
^onis  of  Joseph,  but  the  sons  of  Jacob,  having  an  equal  por- 
tion in  flie  divisions  of  Israel.  So  iii  the  prophet'^:  "Only 
let  thy  name  be  called  upon  us,"  that  is,  let  us  be  reckoned 
in  thiy  portion,  accounted  *  to  be  thy  people, — thou,  our  far- 
ther,— and  we,  sons  ai]id  daughters  unto  God.'  Now  in  these 
instances  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  signifies  honour  and  pri- 
vilege, security  of  tide  and  advantage  of  rels^tion,  something 
that,  oh  their  part,  was  passive  iall  the  way.  But,  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  same  ^xpressidii  rendered  to  such 
purposes,  ^  will  signify  something  on  our  ipajrik  alko,  some 

y  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  '  Isa.  iy.  1. 
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emanation   ef  our  will  and  dioioe,  even  ^an  'ctedre  duty. 

biasphemie  <tliat  holy  name,  which  is  involcated  upon  you  V 
that  is,  they  blaspheme  the  name  t>f  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
put  upon  them  in  baptism,  1)y  in vocaticm  and* solemn  eriacra^ 
mental  prayer.  The  name  of  Christ  was  then  put  upon  us  in 
that  manner,  which  teaches  us  how  to  wear  it  for  ever  after: 
it  was  called  upon  and  so  put  upon  -us ;  it  must  be  called 
upon,  and  so  worn  by  us.  -Here  is  invocatibn  relative  to 
two  terms,  botli  active  and  passive.  And  sihce  it  is  evident 
and  dear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testanient,  that  ^  idl- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord'  is  used  for  ^ being  ^ciples  and 
servaiits  of  the  Lord,'  as  appears  in  thdse  words,  ^^  Whoso* 
ever  «hall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,'Bfaall  be  saved," — 
that  is,  all  that  have  given  up  their  names  to  Christ,  all  iliat 
have  ftidcen  his  name  and  live  accordingly  ;-^it  foUtyws,  thlit 
all  we,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  must  not  be  content 
with  the  glorious  appellation,  or  the  excellency  of  the  dela- 
tion, but  we  must,  by  our  holy  lives,  by  our  active  obedience, 
by  an  operative  fiedth,  and  a  busy  love,  do  honour  to  Christ, 
find  glorify  thi^t  name,  by  which  we  ai^e  'cfadled  'and'utede 
Slustriotis. 

26.  And  this  is  rarely  well  tali^t  us  by  a  proverbial  isay- 
ing  used  by  our  blessed  Lord  \  '^  He  dikt  is  aQtot  with  us,  is 
against  us ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not,  soatteretib  kibro^ :" 
tlffiit  is,  it  is  not  eiiioilgh,  fliait  our  will  d6  hot  diodise  ^vil^  or 
cippe^  itself  against  God,  und  Ins  holy  laws  «nd  ^etmbns. 
For  many  unconverted  gentiles,  ^children  and  ^trangei^,  ^e 
kd^ewarm  and  Ae  indifferent,  the  deaf  and  Uie  dumb,  'ihe 
stcmifls  <0f  (the  street  mid  the  gold  ^f  the  temple,  the  vtarens 
and  -ihe  talkers,  the  sceptic  and  the  oarelei^,  'these  Uave  k 
negative  indifference  of  will;  they  do  ikot  tedsl^  j^arfc 'against 
Cbrist,  but  neither  do  liiey  iight  of  his  eode^  and  diereforfe  tn<e 
not  ^  popidns  voluntarius,'  their  wiU  iaind  t^oic^  are  itdt  t>h 
Christ's  side.  But  the  particulars  are  these,  whkh  detfemliide 
the  cases  of  conscience  which  can  arise  ^from  'this  ftiquiry • 

f^^  There  are  in  ihe  goqpels  ^  two  ph>vi§rbial  sayings^  eadi 
of  them  twice  used :  <  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  agi^tot  ^' 
and,  <  He  that  is  not  against  us,  b  with  us.'.   The  sayings  «aPe 

»  Junes,  &  7^  <>  Mitt  iSi.  89;  Ikike,  ^  {». 

c  JttablE,  is.  40.  Liuke,  ix.  50. 
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of  contrary  purpose  and  effect  For  as  the  rest  enjoins  us 
to  the  labour  of  love,  and  an  active  will,  and  an  effective  zeal, 
and  a  religion  productive  of  permanent  effects  ;  so  the  latter 
seems  to  be  content  with  negative  measures,  to  approve  of  an 
indifferent  will,  to  allow  a  neutrality;  and  that  not  only  many 
single  actions,  but  that  a  whole  state  of  life,  may  have  a  ne- 
gative indifference  and  indetermination.  Now  because  both 
the  propositions  must  needs  be  true,  they  must  have  distinct 
measures,  and  proper  significations.     Therefore, 

58.  When  Christ  said,  <<  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with 
us,'*  he  meant  it  principally  of  strangers  and  aliens,  plersons  not 
admitted  into  the  strictures  of  the  covenant  evangelical.  For 
when  the  princes  of  tlie  nations  conspire  against  the  Lord's 
Christ,  he  that  refuses  to  join  with  them,  declares  that  he 
will  not  be  Christ's  enemy;  and  "  est  quiddam  prodire  tehus,'* 
*this  little  is  more  than  nothing.'  Thus  Gamaliel  was  on 
Christ's  side,  when  he  gave  a  gentle  counsel  in  a  case  of  the 
apostles,— with  whom  although  he  did  not  join,  yet  because 
he  would  not  join  against  them,  he  was  so  far  with  them,  that 
he  was  not  esteemed  an  enemy :  and  it  was  noted  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  that  he  was  'not  consenting'  to  the  sentence 
of  the  high-priests  in  putting  our  blessed  Lord  to  death ;  and 
therefore  he  was  a  good  man.  His  not  doing  that  evil  was 
a  great  indication  of  a  firiendly  mind. 

29.  This  is  also  true  in  questions  of  religion  of  difficult 
understanding,  and  less  necessary  knowledge,  or  not  of  im- 
mediate concernment  to  salvati6n.  He  that  does  not  disbe- 
lieve the  miracles  of  Christ,  he  that  does  not  stop  his  ears 
against  the  voice  of  Christ,  he  that  does  not  run  after  a 
stranger's  voice,  "is  not  fex  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
though  the  man  knows  little,  yet  if  he  believes  nothing  against 
any  word  of  Christ,  though  many  words  of  Christ  were  deli- 
vered of  which  he  knows  nothing,  he  hath  put  his  head  into 
the  folds  of  Christ.  For  in  articles  of  belief  which  are  not 
of  the  foundation,  an  implicit  belief  in  God  and  his  Christ  is 
sufficient,  when  diere  is  no  vicious  positive  cause  of  the  not 
knowing  them  explicitly :  and  if  this  were  hot  true,  ignorant 
and  unlettered  persons  were  tied  to  as  great  learning  and  ex- 
plicit knowledge. as  the  profoundest  clerks;  which  because 
it  is  no  where  commanded,  and  is  very  often  impossible,  and 
^ways  unreasonable  to  be  exacted,  it  must  follow  that  it  will 
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in  most  cases  be  enough  for  the  idiot  or  unlearned  that  they 
do  not  oppose  what  they  do  not  understand,  but  humbly 
submit  themselves  to  God  and  their  superiors,  by  a  confident 
confession  of  what  tliey  understand,  and  a  modest  conformity 
to  those  other  articles,  in  which  public  peace  is  more  con- 
cerned than  public  trnth,  or  their  private  duty.  In  this  case 
a  negative  indifference  of  the  will  by  reason  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  understanding,  tliat  is,  a  not  opposing  what  they  un- 
derstand not,  and  cannot  understand,  is  their  security  and 
their  innocence. 

30.  «  He  that  is  not  against  Christ,  is  with  him,"  is  true 
in  the  preparations  and  dispositions  to  conversion.  For  he 
that  makes  use  of  a  little  grace,  shall  have  more ;  and  he  that 
well  uses  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  keeps  the  justice  of  his 
nation,  and  observes  the  principles  of  reason,  and  walks  ac- 
cording to  the  light  he  hath,  diough  he  hath  not  the  broad 
noon-rday  of  the  gospel, — yet  he  is  so  far  on  Christ's  side,  that 
Christ  will  join  himself  to  his,  and  draw  him  nearer,  and  ad- 
vance his  nature,  and  promote  his  excellent  dispositions,  and 
by  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  bring  him  to  God.  Upon  this 
stock  it  was  that  God  sent  St.  Peter  to  Cornelius,  and  that 
so  many  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  were  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  so  many  wise  heathens;  who  had  just  and  inge- 
nuous souls  and  lived  good  lives,  were  brought  into  the 
schools'  of  Christ. 

31.  This  is  true  also  in  the  habits  or  actions  of  any  one 
virtue,  when  it  is  alone,  or  when  it  comes  in  upon  the  stock 
of  nature,  or  education,  or  passion,  or  human  laws.  He  that 
does  one  good  act  for  Christ,  though  he  do  no  more,  by  that 
one  action  declares  himself  to  be  no  enemy,  and  therefore, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  reward :  tliough  he  give  but  *  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  thirsty  disciple,'  in  that  capacity  of  his  being 
a  disciple ;  nay,  if  it  be  but  in  consideration  of  his  being 
thirsty,  if  it  be  but  by  a  natural  pity  and  tenderness,  by  the 
emotions  of  humanity,  by  the  meltings  of  a  worthy  disposi- 
tion and  of  tender  bowels :  and  therefore  much  more  shall 
every  worthy  habit,  though  it  be  alone,  though  entering  from 
a  less  perfect  principle  than  a  spiritual  and  Christian  grace. 
The  chastity  of  Lucretia,  the  honesty  of  Decianus,  the  truth 
of  Rutilius,  the  bravery  of  Scsevbla,  the  repentance  of  Ahab, 
the  humiliation  of  Manasses,  the  zeal  of  Jehu,  the  compassion 
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of  Titua  oyer  Jenu{^ei%  th^se  things,  and  these  persoofb  are 
consi4i^red  by  God,  and  have  their  portion  of  reward.  And  . 
he  is  not  wholly  ag^nst  Christ  that  does  any  thing  for  him: 
fo^r  our  blessed  Lord  is  so  gracious,  that  no  man  shall  speak  a 
word  foy  him,  or  relieve  any  of  his  servants,  or  keep  a  me-* 
mprial,^but  as  far  a»,  that  action  goes,  acoordipg  to  the  pro-* 
po^.^on  of  the  choi(!^,  and  the  good  will,  Christ  will  reckon 
him  ,to.  be  on  hifii  side,  and  allot  Um  a  portion  of  his  blesstfig,: 
a  younger  brother's  part,  though  not  the  inheritance. 

32.  This  is  true  of  those,  who,  being  secretly  convii|oe4» 
ca|inqt  yet  shake  off  their  prejudices,  and  their  pitiable  fears ; 
who  own  Christ  in  their  hearts,  whose  faith  is  weak,  and 
their  doubts  are  strong ;  who  fear  God  heartily,  and  yet  can- 
not quite  shake  off  the  fear  of  men;  they  also  are  reckoned 
on  Christ's  side  so  far,  that  they  are  not  present  and  actual 
ei\emies, .  but  actual  friends,  and  but  potential  professors  and 
disciples.  Thus  Nicodemus  was  on  Christ's  side,  by  not 
being  against  him.  He  owned  as  much  as  he  durst;  he 
spake  on  behalf  of  Christ,  but  professed  him  not;  he  be- 
lieved in  him,  but  feared  the  Jews.  This  was  not  enough 
to. adopt  him  into  th,e  kingd(»n,  but  this  brought  him  from 
the  enemies',  side,  like  the  Kenites  and  the  sons  of  Rechab  in 
the  Uu^  of  Israel. 

33.  To  be  wid^  Christ,  hath  many  pairts  and  degrees  of 
progression  and  avaiL  Every  man  that  professes  Christ,  is 
with  hi^;  he  that  is  baptized^^ — ^he  that  is  called  Christian, — 
he  diat  delights  in  the  name,-^he  that, is  in  the  external  com- 
munion ^f  the  church,7--is,.  in  ^ome  sense,  with  Christ,  be- 
cause., he.  is  not  against  him,,  For.  whoever  is  a  member  of 
the  churchy  ;whosoever  retains  his  baptismal  right,  he  that 
hath  not  renpiu^ced  Ch^stianity,  lo^t  hii^  fidth,  defied  <])hrist, 
or  turned  ap^tate,—-he  is  still: within  the  covenant  of  mercy, 
within  the  limits  of  gra9^,.w.d  the  power  of  the  Spirit;  timt 
is,  he  hath  a  right  to  the.  priyilege  and  grace  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  repentance^  and.:the  consfequent  grace  of  pardon: 
for  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  .sins,  and  as  long  as  that 
is  not  renounced^  we  have  a  perpetual  title  to  remission  of 
sins,  the  sacraiii^^t  as  .to,, this  purpose  being  of  peiqpetual 
effect  Every  such  person  is  yet  a  member  of  Christ,  though 
barren  and  unfruitfrd ;  his  leaf  doth  not  prosper,  and  his 
fruit  isprings  not,  yet  there  is  a  root  remaining.     For  thus 
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tlie  gospel  is  compared  to  a  net  \idtli  fishes^;  good,  and  bad, 
to  a  field  of  corn  and  tares.  Fpr  nprnan  is  thrown,  fronf 
grace  aiid  mercy,  but  the  open,  professed,  irreqqnpijajbje . 
enemies  of  Christ,,  voluntary  and  maliciqus  ^  apostate^:  for 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  root,  and  have  no  poison  in  it,  ag, 
St.  Paul  largely  discourses, in  thq  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  those  who  sin  against  Christ,  and  dis- 
honour and  grieve  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  siiji  and  re- 
pent, and  yet  sin  and  repent  iagain,.  being  always  sorrowful, 
ai^d  always  have  cause,  these,  men  have  hopes  and  time,  and 
helps,  and  arguments,  and  probabilities  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  have,  but  by  being  meiAbers  of  Christ's  mysti- 
cal body.  They  are  with  Christ  in  covenant  and  desire,  in 
title  and  adoption,  because  they  are  not  a^iiist  him  in  pro- 
fession and  voluntary  hostility;  but  they  must  go  further, 
or  they  die. 

34.  For  all  this  effects  nothing:  else,  but  that  we  are  tied 
to  treat  such  persons  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brethren ;  it  ex- 
poses  such  to  be  chastised  and  guided  by  the  rod  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,!  but^  not  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of 
expision  and  anathema,  and  sentences  ojf  despair :  it  doefi 
m^lfest  the  goodness  of  God,  the  gloriQus.  mercies  of  our 
Redeemer,  his  aptness  to  pardon,  his  readiness  to  receive. us^,, 
his, desires  to  have  us  saved,  his  passion  for  pur  felicity,  and 
the  presence  of  his  pr^yenting^  and  auxiliary  grace.  But  this 
was  but  the, proverb  of  strangjers  and  beginners,  of  in£cLnts  ^ 
and  Dabes  in  Christ. 

35.  But  when  we  are^  entered  in^  the  covei\i§uat  of  grace, 
whe.n.we  Have  deqlared,  when,  the?  q\|.estion  is  concerning 
filial  pardon  and  the  hppeijjfglQry,  then  only  the  othejp  pro- 
ve^l)  is  .true.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  not  against  Christy 
but  we  must  be  with  hini  aud  for  him,  earnest  and  zealous^ 
passionate  and  ^.obedient,  diligent  and  tm^^  ilkmtrious  and 
inq^uisitiye ;  then  it, is,/  He.  that  is  not  with  C|u;i8t3|  JSjagaLnsjt^ 
him.'  ,  For  it  is  not  enougl^  that  wid  pre  in  the  root,  that  is, 
in  preparation  and  dispQjSiition,  but  we  must  also. bear  fruit  in 
the  root ;  for  so  saith,  piqr  blessed  Saiviop  ^ ;  <<  I  am  the  vine ; 
my  Father  is  the  husbandman:  every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  hot  firuit,  shall  be  cut  off."  First  they  are  in  Christ 
as  in  the  vine,  before  they  can  bear  fruit ;  and  there  he 

^  John«xv«  1|9, 
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suffers  them  to  be  in  expectation  of  fruit ;  of  which  if  they 
fail  in  their  season,  they  shall  be  cut  off.  For  the  case  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  world  is,  as  it  was  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  Pompey  had  the  possession  and  the  right:  and 
therefore,  as  Cicero  in  Ids  oration,  ^pro  Ligario^'  affirms, 
Pompe/s  party  acknowledged  none  but  his  certain  and  pro- 
fessed friends ;  "  adversaries  autem  putare  nisi  qui  nobiscum 
essent,"  and  all  to  be  against  them  that  were  not  with  them  ; 
«  Te  autem,"  saith  he  to  Caesar,  "  qui  contra  te  non  essent, 
tuos,"  For  Caesar  was  but  entering  upon  his  new  fortune : 
and  all  that  he  could  eet  to  himself  and  all  that  would  not 
assist  his  enemy,  were  his  purchase  or  security,  oo  it  is 
with  Christ  in  the  beginnings  of  our  conversion ;  it  is  a  degree 
of  victory  to  arrest  our  thoughts,  and  our  not-consentings  to 
the  world  and  its  fond  affections,  is  an  approach  and  an  ac- 
cession to  Christ.  But  when  our  Lord  had  gotten  the  first 
victories,  when  he  hath  acquired  possession,  as  well  as  right, 
to  a  soul,  and  hath  a  title  to  rule  alone,  then  the  proposition  is 
changed.  Christ  will  not  be  satisfied  with  neutrality  and 
an  indifferent  undetermined  will,  but  he  will  have  our  love 
and  active  choice,  and  he  will  be  honoured  by  all  our  services; 
and  then  the  Christian  philosophy  relies  upon  these  princi- 
ples :  «  He  that  does  not  love  God,  is  his  enemy :'  *  Not  to  go 
forward  is  to  go  backward ;'  not  to  do  good,  is  a  doing  evil, 
and  lukewarmness  is  an  evil  state ; — and  we  must  not  only 
not  resist  the  word  of  truth,  but  we  must  contend  earnestly 
for  it ; — and  we  must  confess  with  our  mouth,  what  we  be- 
lieve with  the  heart ; — to  be  a  Christian  is  to  hurt  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man ;— and  we  must  not  only  pro- 
ceed when  we  are  not  hindered,  but  we  must  take  care  that 
we  be  not  hindered,  we  must  remove  every  impediment,  and 
pare  away  that  which  is  useless ;  for  "  obstat  quicquid  non 
adjuvatV  if  it  does  no  good  it  does  hurt:  and  when  the 
talent  is  intrusted  to  us,  it  must  not  only  not  be  spent  riot- 
ously, but  it  must  not  be  laid  up  in  a  napkin :  "  Pensemus 
quod  lucrum  Dei  fecimus,  nos  qui,  accepto  talentb,  ad  nego- 
tium  missi  sumus  ?.''  Unless  we  gain  and  put  something  to 
God's  heap,  we  are  unprofitable  servants. 

«  Cap.  10.  Wetzel,  pag.  302. 

f  QuintU.  lib.  8.  C.  61.  Spalding,  torn.  3.  p.  346. 

9  S.  Greg.  horn.  7.  in  Evang. 
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36.  By  the  proportion  of  this  truth  in  the  state  of  our  life, 
we  are  to  account  concerning  our  single  actions ;  not  that 
every  single  action  must  be  effective  of  a  real,  discernible 
event  of  piety,  but  that  it  be  fitted  to  the  general  design  of  a 
Christian's  life ;  nothing  of  evil,  but  ministering  to  good  some 
way  or  other,  or  at  least  in  some  good  order  of  things :  good 
for  edification,  or  good  in  charitable  society,  or  good  for  ex- 
ample, or  useful  to  some  purpose  that  is  fit  to  be  designed, 
and  fit  to  be  chosen. 


RULE  11. 

The  virtval  and  interpretative  Cofisent  qfthe  WiU  is  imputed 

to  Good  or  EviL 

1.  This  rule  is  intended  to  explicate  the  nature  of  sbcial 
crimes,  in  which  a  man's  will  is  deeper  than  his  hand,  though 
die  action  of  the  will  is  often  indirect  and  collateral,  conse- 
quent or  distant ;  but  if,  by  any  means,  it  hath  a  portion 
into  the  effect,  it  is  entire  in  the  guilt  And  this  happens 
many  ways. 

2.  By  ratihabition  and  confirmation. 

*\  In  malefido  ratihabitio  mandate  comparatur,"  saith  the 
law^:  To  command  another  to  do  violence  is  imputed  to  him 
that  commands  it  more  than  to  him  that  does  it.  So  Ulpian 
interpreting  the  interdict  ^  Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti,'  affirms 
*  eum  quoque  dejicere  qui  alteri  mandavit  vel  jussit:*  and 
liierefore  Ptolemy  was  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Pompey,  when 
be  sent  Photinus  to  kill  him : 

Hie  factum  domino  pnestitit  — -^^ 

Now  because  ratihabition  is,  by  presumption  of  law,  esteemed 
as  a  commandment,  therefore  Ulpian  affirms  of  both  alike, 
^^  Dejicit  et  qui  mandat,  et  dejicit  qui  ratum  habet :"  ^^  He 
that  commands,  and  he  that  consents  after  it  is  done,  are 
^ually  responsible." — Now  though  the  law  particularly  af- 
firms this  only,  ^  in  maleficio,'  '  in  criminal  and  injurious  ac- 
tions,'—-yet,  in  the  edition  of  Holoand^r,  that  clause  is  not 
inserted;  and  it  is  also  certain  that Jt  holds  and  is  true  in 

'     k  Ff.  df  Reg.  Jur.  lib.  162.  ^  Martial,  iii.  68.  Mattaire,  pag.  62. 
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contracts  and  civil  affairs.  Thus  what  a  servant  or  a  sen, 
employed  by  his  father  or  his  master,  shall  contract  for,  is 
the  father's  act,  if  he  accounts  it  valid.  If  the  son  borrows 
money  in  the  father's  name,  the  &ther  is  the  debtor.  But,  in 
nuitters  criminal  and  civil,  there  is  a  real  difference  as  to  this 
particular. 

S.  For,  in  matters  criminal,  ratihabition  or  approving  of 
the  act  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty..  The  Jews 
crucified  their  Lord  and  King :  he  that  says  it  was  well  (bne, 
is  guilty  of  that  intolerable  murder,— and,  for  an  ineffective 
malice  and  spite,  procures  to  himself  a  real  and  effective 
damnation.  But,  in  actions  criminal,  there  is  this  difference 
to  be  observed.  Some  actions  are  done  by  the  lust  and  ap- 
petite of  the  criminal  agent  only,  as  adultery,  rape,  fomioa- 
lion ;  and  if  this  be  the  state  of  that  affifdr,  that  sin  is  wholly 
imputed  to  him  that  acted  it,  not  to  him  that  approves  it.  He 
that  approves  it,  is  indeed  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin, 
because  he  hath  applied  his  will  to  that  which  God  forbids, 
—and,  for  his  lustful  disposition  approved  and  consented  to 
by  his  will,  commits  a  sin  like  it,  but  is  not  g^ty  of  that. 
— But  if  such  approbation  become  an  encouragement  to 
the  criminal  to  do  so  again,  if  it  fortifies  his  heart  in  sin,  or 
hardens  his  forehead,  or  makes  it  pleasant, — he  that  approved 
the  first,  is  not  only  guilty  of  a  sin  like  the  first,  but  partakes 
with  the  criminal  really  in  the  guilt  of  the  sins,  that  follow 
upon  that  account. — But  there  are  other  sins  which  are, 
as  the  law  speaks,  ^  ratihabentis  nomine  gesta,'  ^  which  are 
done  in  fuiother's  name,'  and,  either  partly  or  wholly,  for  his 
interest;  and  therefore  if  by  him  they  be  approved,  the  rati- 
habition is  valid  to  all  evil  purposes,  and  is  therefore  all  one 
as  if  the  actions  were  by  him  commanded,  for  whose  interest 
they  were  acted,  and  by  whose  will  they  are  approved.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  former  sins,  which  serve  the  lust  of  him 
that  acts  them ; — if,  besides  the  serving  of  his  lust,  they  are 
designed  to  serve  another's  interest;  as  if  Titius  steal  Sem- 
prcmia  and  run  away  with  her,  or  lie  with  Mssvia  the  daughter 
of  Amulius  to  do  a  i^ite  to  the  fether  for  the  injury  he  did  to 
Tubero,  not  only  Titius  but  Tuhero  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  if 
Tubero  improves  what  Titius  did  for  his  sake. 

4.  But  now  if  it  be  inquired,  what  real  event,  as  to  the 
conscience,   this  nice  distinction  without  greater  difference 
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can  have^   that  in  one  case  he  that  approves  the  sin  is  not 
gnilty  of  the  same  but  another  like  it,  and  in  the  other  cases 
he  is  partner  of  the  same  fault ; — I  answer,  In  human  laws 
the   difference  of  effect  is  very  great.     For  to  approve  an 
act  of  sin  done  not  in  my  name,  introduces  no  punishment 
upon  the  approver ;  but  if  it  be  done  in  my  name  and  for  my 
interest,  by  a  fiction  or  presumption  ol  law,  it  is  supposed  I 
gave  command  or  warranty,  and  therefore  I  also  shall  partake 
of  the  punishment,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of  other  dr- 
eumstances,  I  be  relieved  in  equity,  and  the  presumption  be 
found  to  &il.     But  in  the  court  of  conscience  the  difference 
depends  not  upon  presumption;   but  upon  what  is  in  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  which  shall  be  judged  well  enough  by  liim 
that  knows  the  secret.     For  whether  the  crime  was  done  for 
me  or  not,  I  shall  be  judged  according  to  that  influence,  which 
I  would  have  upon  the  effect.     If  I  willed  it  directly,  and 
caused  it  to  be  done  knowingly,  or  by  some  causality  which 
I,  at  any  time,  used  to  that  purpose, — I  am  liable  to  all  the 
^vil,  that  can  be^consequent  to  that  sin:  but  if  I  be  guilty 
Oiuly  by  ratihabition,  that  is,  if  really  I  did  not  command  i^ 
or  effect  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  effected,  but  only  rejoice  in  it 
and  use  it  when  it  is  done, — ^then  my  ratihabition  is  ordina- 
rily, though  very  evil,  yet  much  less  than  the  other's  action. 
I  say  ^  ordinarily,'  that  is,  in  all  cases  where  craft  and  machi- 
nation, plots  and  contarivanced,  intermedial  violences  and  de- 
ceivings,  and  other  evil  things  of  the  retinue  of  the  sin,  are 
previous  to  the  crime.     For  in  all  these  things,  he  that  only 
approves  the  act,  hath  commonly  no  interest,  or  care,  or  no- 
tice, or  consideration.     K  it  happens  that  he  considers  and  ap- 
proves them  t»o,  then  the  case  is  altered :  but  it  is  not  always^ 
s&     This  case  will  explicate  the  rule.    Ventidius  was  married 
to  Romanella;  but  growing  rich,  and  being  made  a  Roman 
lai%ht,  grows  weary  of  his  bedfellow,  because  he  hopes  now 
to:  get  a  richer  wife,  if  she  were  gone.   While  he  tumbled  this 
ofton  in  his  head,  it  happened  that  a  slave  of  Ventidius  upon 
some  trifling  occasion,  but  in  a  great  passion,  flings  some- 
thing at  Romanella,  which  caused  her  to  miscarry,  and  to 
die*.    Ventidius  observing  his  good  fortune,   secretly  puts 
away  his  servant  thbt  he  may  escape  the  hand  of  justice,  and 
piomises  him  liberty,  making  what  pretences  he  found  con- 
venient  to  his  purpose.     He  went  presently  to  get  him  a  new 

X  2 
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wife,  but  was  arrested  in  his  design,  because  he  was  told  that 
'  he  that  was  guilty  of  his  xdfe's  death,  was  to  lose  the  privi- 
lege of  a  second  marriage ;'  but  because  he  confirmed  it  ana 
rejoiced  in  it,  it  was  esteemed  in  law  as  a  commandment. 
Upon  this  he  takes  advice,  and  was  told,  that  though,  in  con- 
science, he  was  guilty  of  murder,  because  he  delighted  in  it 
and  approved  it, — yet  mere  ratihabition  in  such  tilings,  which 
must  be  judged  not  by  the  eflfect  but  by  the  previous  machi- 
nation and  design,  did  not  produce  that  punishment  of  im- 
peding his  future  marriage.  And  there  is  reason  for  it;  be- 
cause though  Ventidius  was  so  base  as  to  wish  his  wife  dead 
or  killed,  yet  he  would  not  do  it  himself,  nor  procure  it  to  be 
done,  his  covetousness  had  not  prevailed  so  far  with  him; 
and  therefore  neither  ought  the  punishment  go  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  law.  In  divine  laws  and  in  the  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  conscience,  there  is*  this  great  difference.  If 
a  crime  be  done  in  my  name,  and  I  approve  it,  I  am  not  only 
guilty  before  God  of  the  crime,  and  liable  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  punishment,  according  to  the  foregoing  meieure,— but 
I  contract  a  new  necessity  of  duty;  I  am  bound  to  restore 
the  man,  that  sinned  for  my  interest,  to  his  former  staite  of 
justice  and  integrity  as  far  as  I  can,  by  disallowing  tie  act, 
by  discountenancing  it,  by  professing  my  own  repentance, 
by  inviting  him  to  the  like :  which  obligation  is  not  all  upon 
me  by  a  simple  and  a  mere  ratihabition  of  an  act  in  whidi  I 
have  no  interest,  and  to  which  I  had  no  previous  concourse, 
directly,  nor  by  interpretation.  This  is  the  state  of  this 
question  in  relation  to  matters  criminal. 

5.  But  in  matters  civil,  as  in  contracts,  debts,  pledges, 
provisions  for  pupils,  the  law  is  to  determine  the  whole  afiair, 
and  to  account  the  ratihabition  at  what  rate  she  please,  and 
upon  what  conditions;  and  therefore  we  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  own  laws  in  all  such  inquiries.  That  which 
can  be  a  general  measure  and  relates  any  way  to  conscience, 
is  this ;  where  the  law  does  require  an  express  command  ^  pro 
forma,*  the  after-ratification  is  of  no  effect  in  law,  nor  con- 
science, if  the  law  impedes  the  effect.  Thus  if  a  minor  makes 
a  contract  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian,  though  after- 
ward the  guardian  allow  it,  the  contract  is  invalid:  because 
the  law  required,  in  the  very  form  and  solemnity  of  the  con- 
tract, that  the  authority  of  the  guardian. should  be  interposed 
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and  "  ea  quae  pettinent  ad  solennitatem  contractus,  a  con- 
tractu dividi  non  possunt,"  say  the  lawyers  ^ ;  and  "  ubi  forma 
actus  deficit,  cormit  actus."  If  there  be  cm  essential  effect 
of  what  is  by  law  required  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  the  act 
is  null  and  invalid,  and  therefore  is  also  invalid,  and  effects 
nothing  in  conscience,  unless  where  the  law  of  nature  inter- 
venes, of  which  I  have  already  given  accounts  i.  Thus  also 
it  is  in  punishments,  which  are  not  to  be  incurred  but  in  cases 
named  in  the  law,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  imposed  in 
cases  of  presumption  or  fiction  of  law;  amongst  which  is  diis, 
of  the  equivalence  of  ratihabition ""  to  a  command.  If  the 
son  marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  mourning,  he  is  le- 
gally infamous ;  but  so  is  not  the  father,  though  he  approves 
it,  unless  he  did  consent  in  the  beginning;  because  these 
effects,  being  wholly  depending  upon  positive  laws,  can  have 
no  other  measures  but  what  the  laws  put  iipon  them.  But 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  the  matter  is  not  so  easy. 

6.  But  since  ratihabition  is,  at  the  worst,  but  an  interpreta* 
tive  command,  and  yet  is  so  very  bad  as  to  interpret  the  guilt 
of  the  whole  action  upon  him  that  so  hath  influence  into  the 
effect  by  interpretation, — ^it  must  needs  be,  that  a  direct 
command  is  evidently  criminal,  and  in  greater  degrees ;  which 
I  needed  not  to  have  observed  but  in  order  to  a  farther  in*- 
qpiry,  and  that  is  :-* 

Question. 

Upon  whom  dotli  the  greater  portion  of  the  guilt-  lie ; 
4ipon  him  that  commands  a  sin,  or  him  that  sins  in  obedience  ? 

Although  the  question  of  degrees  may  be  useful  to  some 
purposes  of  conscience,  yet  it  is  just  to  condemn  them  both 
with  a  downright  sentence.  For  so  the  wise  ape  in  JEsop 
judged  the  question  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  about  a 
piece  of  flesh,  which  the  fox  had  stolen  from  the  village,  and 
the  wolf  had  stolen  from  the  fox,  who  now  complained  of  the 
wrong.     The  judicious  ape  answered, 

Tu  non  videris  perdidisse  quod  petis : 

Te  credo  surripuisse  quod  pulchre  negas  ". 

k  Julianus.  9.  aecL  Si  quis.  ff.  ad  exhib. 

1  lAh.  2.  chap.  1.  rule  5. 

"1  Vide  Pctrum  Peckium  ad  cap.  10-  Ratihabitionem.  de  Regul.  Jur.  in  6. 

n  Phaed.  i,  x.  ed.  Bunn.  p.  3d. 
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Th0  fox  says  <  he  hath  lost  it»'  but  he  lies ;  and  the  ^olf  says 
<  he  hath  not  stolen  it,'  and  he  lies  too.  Th^y  Were  boUi  in 
the  wrong,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  worse. 
But  because  although  they  were  equally  Mricked  in  thenr 
nature  and  in  their  manners,  yets  in  this  cause^  there  might  be 
some  difference,  and  in  the  partners  and  oonfederates  in  a 
crime,  some  hare  more  eausajity  than  others,  though  both  of 
them  are  in  a  sad  condemnation,  therefore, 

7.  To  this  I  answer,  by  a  distinction  known  in  the  civil 
law  of  ^  mandatum '  and  ^  jussio/  *  Mandatum  *  is  amongst 
equals,  by  bidding,  encouraging,  warranting,  and  setting  on ; 
and  in  this  case,  they  are  both  equally  guilty,  except  what 
difference  can  be  made  by  the  degrees  of  confidence  and 
earnestness,  and  by  wit  and  folly,  by  the  advantage  and  re«- 
putation  of  the  man  that  bids,  and  the  weakness  of  him  that 
is  bidden.  But  ^  Jussio'  is  from  superior  to  inferior;  &ther 
to  son,  master  to  servant,  prince  to  subjects*  In  this  case, 
and  amongst  these  persons,  the  eiBciency  is  unequal,  and 
hath  its  estimate  from  the  grandeur  and  saeredness  of  the  au« 
thority,  and  the  degree  of  the  fear,  which  can  be  the  instru* 
ment  of  prevaiUng  and  determining.  And  therefore,  when 
AttiUus  had  spoken  gently  with  Gracchus  ^  ut  patriae  par* 
ceret,'  seeming  to  have  discovered  his  design,  Graedius 
looking  terribly  upon  him,  one  of  his  servants,  *^  non  expec** 
tato  signo,  ex  solo  vultu  conjectans  adesse  tempus,  ratusque 
initurum  se  gratiam  apud  patronum  si  primus  rem  aggredere-- 
tur,  stricto  ferro  trajecit  Attilium,"  saith  Appiano;  "stayed 
neither  for  command  nor  sign:  but  supposing  by  his  for- 
wardness he  should  please  his  patron,  and  guessing  by  his 
cruel  aspect,  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him,  he  kiUs  Al^ 
tilius  upon  the  place." — Now  such  an  influeiice  as  diis,  from 
a  superior  to  an  inferior,  is  so  little,  that  the  servant  is  mudii 
more  to  blame  than  the  master.  But  when  Henry  II.,  in 
a  rage,  complained  that  none  about  hun  would  rid  him  of 
that  peevish  man,  meaning  Archbishop  Becket,*^!  was  more 
than  the  frown  of  Gracchus,  but  yet  not  so  inuch  as  to  lessen 
the  fault  of  the  sacrilegious  homicides;  because  there  was 
no  violence  done  to  their  choice,  but  the  crime  entered  upon 
the  account  of  lust  and  ambition,  and  that  was  as  bad  as  if  it 
had  begun  and  ended  upon  the  stock  of  their  own  anger  or 

»  Dc  Bello  Civil,  lib.  1. 
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revenge.     Bat  when  a  prince  or  a  lord  conunands  his  subject 
to  su;!,  as  Domitius,  the  tather  of  Nerp»  commanded  his  freed- 
man  to  drink  to  drunkenness,  so  earnestly  that  he  killed  him 
for  refusing  it,  and  as  Cambyses  did  to  Praxaspes;  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  prince  is  so  much  more  guilty  than  he  that 
obeys,  by  how  much  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  sins  with 
less  delight,  and  a  more  imperfect  choice,  and  with  a  will 
whidi  in   its  actions  suffers  diminution:  and  therefore  in 
Such  cases,  servants  are  very  much  excused  from  punishment 
in  exterior  courts,  as  knowing  that  such  actions  proceed 
from  an  excusable  principle,  from  a  regardful  obedience,  and 
jm.  undiscerning  subjection;  which,  because  in  most  things, 
it  ought  not  to  dispute,  they  not  discerning  their   utmost 
limit,  being  born  to  serve,  not  to  rule  and  distinguish  by 
their  reason,  and  besides  this,  having  all  their  fortune  bound 
up  in  their  master's  frown  or  favour,  are  very  much  to  foe 
pitied  if  they  obey  too  much ; 

Etenim  quod,  impennte  te,  servas  tuus 
Fadebat,  abf  te  id  esse  faciam  existimo  ». 

And  this  the  law*^  itself  observes  in  the  commands  of  some 
superiors :  **  Qui  jussu  judicis  aliquid  facit,  non  videtur  dolo 
malo  facere,  cui  parere  necesse  habet;''  *'  The  command  of 
such  a  superior,  whom  we  esteem  it  necessary  to  obey,  ex- 
empts our  obedience  from  being  criminal."  And  though 
this  of  judges  be  a  particular  case,  because  *  res  judicata  pro 
Veritate  accipitur,'  says  the  law,  *  they  declare  law  by  their 
sentence  and  commands;' — yet  the  Romans  observed  it  in 
the  case  of  clients  and  freedmen  to  their  patrons,  as  Livy '' 
reports  in  the  case  of  the  freedman  of  Appius  the  decemvir ; 
and  the  old  books  of  philosophers  observed  it  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  their  parents,  as  Aulus  Gellius  ^  recites 
but  of  them. 

8.  But  then  this  also  admits  of  one  distinction  more, 
which  the  law*  thus  expresses;  "  Ad  ea,  quae  non  habent 
^trodtateili  sceleris  vel  facinoris,  ignoscitur  servis,  si  vel 
dominis,  vel  his  qui  vice  dominorum  sunt,  velut  tutoribus  et 
curatoribus,  obtemperaverint ;"  "  Servants  and  inferiors  are 

P  Avien.  Fab. 

5  Lib.  167-  sect  1.  Qui  jussu.  lib.  207.  ff*  de  Reg.  Jur.  et  Ulpian.  lib.  1.  ad 
legem  Juliam  et  Fapiam. 

'  Lib.  3.  *  Lib.  2.  cap.  7>  *■  Lib*  157*  sect.  Ad  ea  quae. 
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excused,  if  they  transgress  at  the  command  of  their  superiors 
in  a  small  matter,  but  not  in  a  great."  This  is  observed 
by  the  sages  of  our  common  law.  If  a  >  femme  oouverte* 
doth  steal  goods  by  the  commandment  of  her  husband,  with- 
out other  restraint^  this  hath  been  holden  to  be  felony  in  her, 
saith  Sir  Richard  Bolton,,  the  lord-chazicellor  of  Ireland: .and 
for  this  he  quotes  Bracton,  and  adds  this  reason  out  of  him ; 
for  ^^  licet  uxor  obedire  debeat  viro,  in  atrocioribus  tamen 
non  est  ei  obediendum ;"  ^^  in  great  matters,  and  sins  of  high 
nature,  a  wife  is  not  to  be  excused  for  her  obedience."  But 
if  the  husband  not  only  commands,  but  uses  oompullion, 
then  it  is  so  &r  excused,  that  in  the  wife  the  theft  is  not 
felony ;  but  murder  is,  because  the  greatness  of  the  horror 
in  such  a  feet  is  sufficient  to  prevail  against  the  husband's 
Ihreatenings,  and  her  own  fear,  unless  there  were  in  her  some 
evil  principle.  If  a  servant,  defending  his  lord's  right,  do 
^some  injury,  he  is  excused  in  law,  but  not  if  he  kills  a  man; 
if  he  speaks  a  rude  word,  he  may  be  borne  with, — but  not  if 
he  steals  a  horse.  And  this  also  hath  some  proportions  of 
truth  in  the  court  of  conscience ",  that  if  the  superior  be 
great,  and  the  command  be  urgent,  and  the  instance  not 
very  considerable,  the  fault  is,  by  every  of  these  considera- 
tions, very  much  lessened,  but  the  man  is  not  totally  excused ; 
his  excuse  is  upon  the  stock  of  fear,  or  a  great  temptation : 
so  far  as  they  intervene  in  the  present  case,  and  so  far  as 
they  can  excuse  in  any  (which  I  am  afterward  to  consider)^ 
so  far  the  guilt  suffers  diminution.  But  the  advice  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach^  is  the  great  rule  in  this  question;  ^^  Accept  no 
person  against  thy  soul,  and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  mm 
cause  thee  to  fell," 

9.  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of  those  actions,  which 
are  criminal,  both  in  the  commandment,  and  in  the  obedi- 
ence, in  the  sanction,  and  in  the  execution ;  such  as  adultery, 
miurder,  treason,  blasphemy,  and  all  the  prevarications  of  the 
natural  law  in  all  moral  precepts,  the  transgression  of  which 
(^1^  Jby  no  intention,  become  legitimate.  But  the  positive 
and  temporary  laws  of  God,  which  enjoin  no  moral,  natural 
rectitude,  but  simple  and  just  obedience  during  the  abode  of 

«  Lib.  11. 18  qui  in  puteum.  sect  0.  si  tutoris  jussu.  fF.  quod  vi  aut  dam.  lib.  I7« 
■ed  si  unius.  sect,  si  jussu  domini.  fi.  de  injuriis. 
*  IDcclus.  iv.  22, 
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that  law, — ^tke  subject,  the  son,  or  the  servant,  if  he  be  com- 
manded by  his  just  superior  to  an  external  ministry  in  the 
sin  of  the  superior,  if  he  consents  not  to  the  sin,  and  declares 
against  it  according  as  he  can  be  required,  sins  not  at  all  in 
the  obedience.  Thus  when  Joab  and  the  captains  numbered 
the  people  against  their  wills,  upon  the  peremptory  command 
of  David  ^  their  king,  they  had  no  part  in  the  sin,  because 
they  explicitly  dissented  all  the  way,  and  the  execution  and 
obedience  did  not,  implicitly  and  by  interpretation,  involve 
them  in  it.  The  reason  is,  because  the  act  of  numbering  the 
people  was  of  itself  innocent,  and  made  criminal  only  by 
David's  circumstances ;  of  which,  when  they  had  advertised 
their  king,  and  disclaimed  the  malice  and  irregularity,  they 
interested  themselves  in  nothing  but  tibe  material  part :  which 
when  it  can  be  separated  from  the  evil  heart,  as  in  this  it  was, 
and  in  all  the  like  it  may,  the  obedience  is  innocent,  though 
the  commandment  be  impious;  and  therefore  David  wholly 
takes  the  fault  upon  himself; 

— —  mea  fraus  omnia ;  nihil  iste  nee  ausus, 
Nfc  potttit 

<^  I  have  sinned  and  done  wickedly,  but  what  have  these 
sheep  done  ?"  To  this  also  is  to  be  added,  that  even,  in  the 
case  of  positive  precepts,  our  obedience  must  be  wholly  pas- 
sive, and,  in  no  sense,  active ;  that  is,  it  must  be  wholly  an 
act  of  obedience,  without  any  promoting  or  advancing  the  sin 
in  him  that  commands,  no  way  increasing,  or  encouraging,  or 
confirming,  the  sin  or  the  sinner. 

9.  {2).  Under  this  head  is  reduced  the  praising  of  an  ac- 
tion :  which  if  it  be  done  with  a  design  to  promote  it,  is  first  a 
sin  in  the  approving  it  secretly,  and  is  another  sin  in  setting 
it  forward  publicly.  According  to  this  is  that  saying  of  the 
Arabians ;  "  Qui  laudat  obscoenum,  perpetrat  illud ;"  "  He 
that  praises  an  unclean  action,  is  himself  an  unclean  person." 
And  therefore  it  was  good  counsel*, 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  edam  inspice— 

for  by  our  words  we  shall  be  judged :  but,  as  Sallust  said  of 
Caesar  and  Cato,  ^  Alius  alia  via,'  ^  Some  one  way  and  some 
another,'  get  great  names.  Cato  was  famous  for  discounte- 
nancing Caesar,  for  being  a  patron  of  evil  men ;  but  Cato 

7  2  Sam.  xxiv.  *  Horat.  Ep.  I.  18.  76. 
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was  the  bettet  man.  And  upon  this  account  Pliny  com- 
mends one,  ^  omavit  virtutes,  insectatus  est  vitia,''  ^^  he 
adorned  virtues  with  a  £edr  character,  but  reproached  vicious 
persons:''  and  he  that  by  praise  and  dispraises,  respec- 
tively, does  not  distinguish  virtue  and  vice,  cannot  be  a  good 
man. 

Ne  laudet  dignoB,  Uudat  Gallittntuf  omnen. 
Cui  malui  est  nemo,  quis  bonus  esse  potest  *  ? 

For  in  vain  do  laws  make  a  distinction  between  good  and 
bad,  if  they  be  all  blended  in  a  common  reward.  ^^  Male 
pereas,  qui  Gratias  virgines,  meretrices  effecisti/'  said  De- 
mocritus  to  one,  that  gave  large  gifts  to  all  men  alike.  Con- 
cerning which  it  was  excellently  said  by  Maximus  Tyrius  ^ ; 
'^  Qui  largiuntur  indignis  ea,  quse  dignis  conferenda  essent, 
jbia  prsestant  absurda :  nam  et  ipsi  jacturam  &ciunt,  in  bonos 
sunt  injuries!,  malosque  roborant,  segete  ac  materia  vitiorum 
suppeditata :"  '^  To  give  to  vice  any  of  the  treatments  or  re- 
wards of  virtue,  is  a  treble  mischief:  the  gift  or  reward  is  lost, 
— and  injury  is  done  to  virtue,-— and  evil  men  are  encouraged 
in  their  evil  courses. 

10.  By  consent,  silent  and  implicit,  we  are  partakers  of 
the  £Etct  of  others :  by  not  contradicting  we  are  sometimes  ad- 
judged willing. 

Of  the  main  part  of  the  proposition  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  a  consenting  to  evil  is  a  sin ;  a  consenting  to  any  ac- 
tion gives  it  as  much  authority,  being,  and  warranty,  as  his 
consent  can  effect:  but  the  question  here  is,  what  are  die 
signs  of  consent  when  it  is  not  expressed,  and  when  the  man 
that  is  silent,  is  justly  presumed  willing.  This  inquiry  is  of 
use  in  the  matter  of  presumptive  dispensations,  and  in  tlie 
participation  of  good  and  evil  actions  and  rewards.  But  it 
hath  in  it  but  little  difficulty. 

11.  For,  1.  It  is  evident  that  then  silence  is  an  implicit 
consent,  when  the  superior  or  the  interested  person,  whose 
consent  can  verify  the  act,  and  whose  power  can  easily  hin- 
der it,  and  who  is  bound  to  hinder  it  if  it  be  unlawful,  does 
yet  hold  his  peace  and  forbids  it  not.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
because  every  man  is  supposed  to  do  his  duty,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  known :  and  therefore  when  a  prince  sees  his  sub- 

•  MifftiaL  xii.  31.  Mattaiic,  p.  256.  >>  Senn.  8.  de  Bene£ 
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jects  doinj^  what  the  law  forbids,  and  which  he  can  easily 
hinder,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  dispenses  with  them  in 
that  case,  because  he  knows  that  they  will  expound  his  si- 
lence to  be  a  licence ;  and  therefore  he  also  intends  it  so,  so 
long  as  he  is  silent,  or  else  he  does  unreasonably,  and  to  no 
good  purpose  holds  his  peace. 

12.  But  this  is  not  true  in  those  things,  which,  to  their 
stabiliment  or  warranty,  require  a  positive  act.  For  some- 
times a  silence  is  but  an  indifference  and  neutrality,  accord- 
ing to  tliat  of  the  law*^,  ^'  Qui  tacet  non  utique  fatetur,  sed  ta- 
men  verum  est  eum  non  negare ;"  ^^  He  that  holds  his  peace, 
neither  confesses  nor  denies :"  and  in  the  canon  ^  law,  ^^  Id  in 
tua  ecclesia  dissimulare  poteris,  ita  quod  nee  oontradicere, 
nee  tuum  yidearis  prsestare  assensum ;''  The  bishop's  dissem- 
bling or  taking  no  notice  in  some  cases,  is  expounded  neither 
to  be  a  Qontradiction  nor  consent:  and  the  gloss*  affirms, 
'^  Multa  per  patientiam  tolerantur,  quae  si  deducta  fiierint  in 
judicium,  exigente  justitia  non  debent  tolerari;"  ^^  Some 
things  are  patiently  suffered,  which  if  they  were  publicly 
complained  of,  ought  not  to  be  suffered." — But  these  seeming 
antinomies  are  both  very  reasonable  in  their  own  senses,  and 
therefore  are  very  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

13.  For  if  the  act,  about  which  the  superior  is  patient, 
be  connived  at,  it  is  either  because  for  some  reasonable  cause 
he  pardons  the  criminal;  or  else  because  his  patience  is  ne- 
cessary and  by  constraint  He  cannot  help  himself:  for  no 
silence  is  esteemed  a  ratihabition  of  a  past  act :  because  when 
the  thing  is  done  without  the  leave  of  the  superior,  his  si- 
lence or  speaking  cannot  alter  it,  or  legitimate  the  action  if 
it  was  evil;  at  the  most,  it  does  but  pardon  what  is  past, 
which  is  no  allowance  of  any  future  action  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Indeed  in  the  court  of  conscience,  such  a  silence,  or 
not  reproving  of  a  past  fault,  may  be  want  of  duty  and  disci-^ 
pline,  and  a  criminal  omission  of  what  we  are  obliged  to; 
but  hath  no  legal  or  natural  causality  upon  that  action  which 
is  past,  and  can  be  but  an  accidental  cause  or  occasion  of  a 
future. 

14.  But  then  silence  is  an  interpretative  consent,  when  it 
is,  I.  a  silence  of  a  thing  observed,  and  2.  at  present,  and  3. 

c  Lib.  142.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur.  ^  Cap  Super  eo.  de  Cognat.  Spiritual!. 

*  In  cap.  cum  jamdudutn  do  Piaben. 
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that  can  be  hindered :  and  then  indeed,  in  law,  it  is  a  great 
presumption,  but  not  always  in  conscience;  because  it  may 
proceed  from  a  neglect  of  duty  that  the  superior  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  action,  or  from  many  other  causes,  as  pusillani- 
mity, just  fear,  or  weakness,  which,  because  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  proved,  or  observed,  they  may  conclude  legally  from 
silence  to  consent  or  dispensation;  yet  the  process  of  con-* 
science  must  be  upon  more  wary  grounds,  and  where  there 
is  so  much  fidlibility  in  the  presumption,  the  conscience  must 
proceed  to  action  upon  more  certain  accounts,  and  must 
strictly  follow  her  rule,  or  must  have  greater  causes  to  justify 
her  liberty. 

15.  And  therefore  though  the  superior  be  silent,  and 
does  observe  the  action,  and  can  hinder  me ;  yet  I  am  not  to 
presume  that  he  dispenses,  or  consents,  or  gives  me  leave  to 
go  besides  the  law,  unless  there  be  in  the  state  of  affairs  a  just 
cause  of  dispensation,  and  yet  a  reasonable  cause  of  hindering 
me  from  asking,  or  him  from  expressing,  his  leave ;  then  si- 
lence may  be  presumed  to  be  leave,  though  the  causie  of  dis- 
pensation be  probable  only,  and  not  very  necessary. 

In  the  reducing  this  to  practice,  three  cautions  are  to  be 
attended. 

16.  (1.)  When  a  subject  proceeds  to  action  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  leave,  or  a  tacit  dispensation,  this  presumption 
or  supposition  must  be  made  use  of  before  the  action  be 
done,  not  afterward.  For  it  can  never  be  honest  to  do  an 
act  in  hope  to  get  leave  afterward;  for  until  the  leave  be 
actually  given  or  reasonably  presumed,  it  is  prohibited,  and 
consequently  unlawful;  and  if  a  dispensation  were  afterward 
given  and  obtained,  it  were  nothing  but  a  pardon,  which  is 
so  far  from  making  the  past  action  to  be  innocent,  that  it  sup- 
poses it  to  be  criminal,  for  else  there  were  no  need  of  pardon. 
He  that  sins  in  hope  of  pardon,  fears  nothing  of  the  sin  but 
the  smart,  he  thinks  there  is  no  evil  but  punishment ;  and 
therefore  hath  nothing  towards  virtue  but  the  fear.  If  there- 
fore, before  the  action  be  undertaken,  the  dispensation  be  not 
presumed, — nothing  that  comes  after,  can  change  the  action. 

17.  (2.)  This  presumption  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
that  very  action,  that  is  done  in  the  presence,  or  within  the 
notice  and  observation,  of  the  superior.  For  although  it 
should  be  true,  that  he  does  give  tacit  consent  or  leave  to 
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this  particular,— yet,  it  follows  not,  that  therefore  he  does  so 
to  any  or  all  of  the  same  kind.  For  that  may  be  just  or  to- 
lerable once,  which,  if  repeated,  may  be  changed  in  circum- 
stances, or  become  evil  example,  or  of  intolerable  eflFect  by 
the  very  repetition ;  or  the  mind  of  the  superior  may  change, 
or  the  causes  of  dispensation  may  cease.  And  after  all,  since 
this  dispensation  wholly  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  su- 
perior, and  this  consent  is  then  only  justly  presumed,  when 
he  observes  the  action,  and  forbids  it  no^  the  presumption 
is  wholly  at  an  end,  when  he  does  not  see  it ;  and  therefore 
a  tacit  consent  or  leave  to  an  observed  action  can,  at  no  hand, 
be  extended  to  a  consent  or  leave  to  others,  that  are  not  ob- 
served by  him. 

18.  (3.)  If  the  tacit  dispensation  be  of  such  nature,  that 
it  cannot  give  leave  to  a  present  observed  action,  but  by  in- 
troducing a  faculty,  or  state,  or  potentiality  of  doing  the  like, 
thenrit.is  certain  tliat  if  the  presient  action  be  tacitly  dispensed 
withal;  or  cqiasented  to,  it  may  be  extended  to  all  of  the  like 
kind;  but  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  such  a  tacit  consent  is 
not  so  easily  to  be  presumed.  The  Bishop  of  Bitonto  for 
his  exercise  was  flinging  of  a  leaden  weight,  and  by  chance 
killed  his  servant,  who  unfortunately  crossed  the  way,  as  the 
lead  was  irrecoverably  passing  from  his  hand,  and,  for  this 
misfortune  in  the  chance  of  blood,  is  made  irregukr.  After- 
v^d  in  the  presence  of  his  superior  seeing  a  young  Turk 
dying,  who  had  expressed  some  inclinations  to  Christianity, 
baptizes  him  in  the  instant  before  his  death,  and  was  observed 
and:Qonnived  at  by  his  superior,  and  therefore  had  a  presump- 
tive leave  or  dispensation  for  his  irregularity.  But  because 
this  single  action  could  not  have  been  dispensed^  but  by 
taking  off  his  irregularity,  it  took  away  all  that  which  couU 
hinder  his  future  doing  his  episcopal  office :  and  therefore  he 
hath  the  same  presumptive  leave  for  the  future  actions,  which 
will  not  be  observed,  as  for  the  present  which  was.  But  then 
the  first  presumption  must  be  very  reasonable  and  sure ;  for 
although  a  probable  presumption  may  suffice  to  conclude  for 
leave  in  a  single  present  action,  whose  effects  determine  with 
itself;  yet  if  it  have  influence  upon  the  future  (as  in  the  case 
before  cited),  it  ought  to  be  better  considered,  and  more 
warily  conducted  by  the  superior,  and  tiierefore  not  readily 
presumed  by  the  subject   Iliese  are  the  measures  of  guessing 
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at  a  consent  by  silence.    There  is  also  cme  way  more  of  im^ 
plicit  or  secret  consent,  viz. 

19.  He  does  implicitly  consent  to  an  action,  who  con- 
sents or  commands  any  thing*  to  be  done,  from  whence 
such  an  action  or  leave  must  necessarily  follow:  and  tha 
reason  is,  because  he  ought  not  to  do  things  repugnant  to 
each  other.  He  that  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  things 
is  the  cause  of  my  doing  it,  as  much  as  if  he  commanded  it. 
And  this  is  more  than  a  tadt  consent,  or  dispensation  re- 
spectively ;  for  it  is  a  virtual.  He  that  collates  the  order  of 
priesthood  upon  me,  intends  I  should  do  the  whole  office* 
'^  Princeps  enim,  qui  illi  dignitatem  dedit,  omnia  gerere  de- 
crevit,"  saith  the  lawf.  Thus  he*  that  dispenses  in  the  irre-^ 
gularity,  consents  to  all  die  actions,  which  he  does  by  virtue 
of  the  removing  that  impediment,  who  is  so  dispensed  witb. 
Which  proposition  is  only  so  to  be  understood^  when  thei'e  is 
nothing  wanting  to  the  effecting  such  an  action  but  the  re- 
moving that  impediment :  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  that  is 
dispensed  with,  will  use  his  liberty ;  and  the  dispensation^  if  it 
be  at  all,  is  directed  so,  and  is  in  order  to  it.  But  if  die  superidi' 
does  an  action,  which  is  not  in  order  to  an  end,  neither  in 
order  of  nature  nor  of  intention,  but  yet  it  can  be  consequent 
to  it, — that  confllequent  action  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  who 
did  something  prece<^t,  without  whic^  that  action  could 
nott  have  been  done.  Thus  if  a  prinee  pardons  a  thief,  of  a 
friend  begs  his  pardon  that  killed  a  man^  although  he  eoutd 
not  have  stolen  any  more  vndiout  that'  pardon,  yet  that  aftet^ 
theft  or  murder  is  not  imputable  to  him,  that  g%v^,  or  to  him 
that  begged^  the  pardpn,-^uiiless  they  did  it  wi&  that  vei^- 
intention ;  fer  the  pardon  is  not  iar  any  dattiral  order  to  any 
such  consequent  action,-'-4tiid  therefor^  without  his  own  ot 
designed  conjunctioH  stod  intcdtion^  cai^oKiit  convey  the  crime 
and  guiltbseSfl^ 

Question. 

20.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this,  it  is  sedaonable  to  inqiidFe 
(  how  far  it  may  be  lawful,  and  can  be  innocent,  to  permit  a, 
sin  8.' 

The  case  is  this*     Pancirone^  an  Italian  gentleman^  i»* 

'  Lib.  Quidam.  £t  de  Re  Jadic.  et  lib.  B^barius.  ff.  de  Oifi.a  Fhetor* 
«  See  book  1.  c\ue^  5.  fiUe  S.  numb.  17)  18> 
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vites  a  German  ambassador  to  dintiei^,  feafirt»  hiiii  ilobfy,  s^tcr 
before  him  plenty  of  delicious  wine,  enough  to  exhiki^te  him 
and  all  his  company;  but  the  Germim,  after  his  country 
fashion,  thinks  it  no  entertainment  unless  he  be  drunk,  'the 
question  is,  whether  Pancirone  sins  in  setting  before  bkn  so 
much  more  as  will  fill  the  utmost  capacity  of  his  intemper«- 
ance.     Is  it  lawful  to  suffer  him  to  be  drunk  ? 

21.  If  this  question  had  been  asked  in  the  primitiye 
church,  the  answer  would  have  been  a  reproof  to  the  inquirer, 
as  one  who  no  better  understood  the  laws  of  sobriety  and 
hospitality,  and  the  measures  of  the  Christian  feastings.  Po- 
sidonius  tells  of  St.  Austin ;  *<  Usus  est  frugali  mensa  et  so- 
bria,  qusB  quidem,  inter  dera  et  legumina,  etiam  carnes  ali«- 
quando  propter  hospites  et  quosque  inferiores  continebat. 
Semper  autem  vinum  habebat,  quod  tamen  moderetissime 
bibebat,  quia  noverat  et  docebat,  ut  apostolus  dicit,  quod 
*  omni»  creatura  Dei  bona  sit,  et  nUdl  abjiciendimi  quod  cum 
gratiarum  aictione  percipitur :'  **  "  He  had  that  which  waft 
good  and  useful  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  measuf  es, 
and  sometldng  better  for  strangers.  He  always  had  wine, 
but  it  was  drank  very  sparingly ;  because  ^  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.'"  But  if 
the  guests  be  permitted  to  dtink  to  dnmkemiess,  who  duff 
say  ^  Amen'  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  ?  or  kow  shalt  thou  g^^m 
thanks  at  the  spoiling  of  A^  gifts  of  God  ?  There  is  no  per*- 
adventure  but  as  a  feast  is  the  e^]aatgeme»t  of  our  ordinary; 
*  diet,  so  the  entertainment  of  guests  is  a  freer  i»e  of  awf  ^ 
beirty,  so  it  be  within  the  Umits  and  capadtim  of  sdbriety* 
But  tliough  the  gnesf  s  meal  may  be  btfger  t&ta  odr  ordinary, 
yet  we  must  secure  our  own  duty  more  tiiaii  we  can  secure 
theirs.  When  the  Greeks  whom  Lueulhts  feasted,  wondered 
why,  for  tiieir  sakes,  he  should  be  so  large  in  tiieir  expenses, 
he  answered,  *^  Nonnihil,  O  hoi^ites,  vestri  cwosa ;  sed  maxi-* 
ittapafs^  LucuUi gratia 9*^'  ^  Somethli^  ^  tlds,  Ogoeits,  is  for 
your  sakes,  but  the  most  of  it  b  for  my  owa  magnifioence  h«" 
We  should  take  cai^e  to  do  so,  that,  though,  for  our  guests 
we  do  something  more  than  ordinary,  yet  our  greatest  oare 
ahould  be  for  ourselves,  that  we  do  nothing  that  may  misbd- 
eome  the  house  of  one  of  Christ's  servants,     Would  Ftoei* 

*  r/nTOi  yufvTOi  TOUTwv  xoi)  it*  {fftoif,  ciJ  avSpif  *EXx>}i'«p'  ri  fxlvrct  irkitffrei  >/»fTa«  9i^ 

Ao^xovXTioy.    Platarch,  Apoph.  Xyl.tom*  ).  p,  519,  B.  (J.  E«  P.) 
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rone  suffer  the '  German  ambassador  to  lie  with  his  womeiiy 
when  he  entertains  him,  and  make  his  chambers  a  scene  of 
lust?  certainly. he  would  esteem  it  infinitely  dishonest,  if  to 
an  honest  &mily  he  should  offer  so  great  an  injury ;  and  why 
may  not  his  chambiers  minister  to  lust, — as  well  as  his  dining- 
room  or  celhiu^,  to  beastly  drunkenness?  and  is  it  not  as 
honourable,  that  the  family  should  be  accounted  sober,  as  to 
be  esteemed  chaste  ?  or  is  not  drunkenness  dishonesty  as 
well  as  lust?  and  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  bid  his 
servants  keep  the  door  to  wantonness,  suid  hold  the  chalice 
to  beastly  vomitings  ?  In  these  things  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference, but  that  as  clothes,  so  vices,  also  are  in  and  out  of 
fsishion  as  it  happens.  He  that  means  to  be  a  servant  of  God, 
muj^  for  himself  and  all  his  house,  take  care  that  God  be 
not  there  dishonoured.  ^^  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord," 
said  Joshua :  and  when  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  the  law  of 
the  sabbath,  he  gave  it  for  themselves  and  their  femilies  and 
the  strangers  within  their  gates.  But  so  corrupt  and  dege- 
nerate are  the,  maimers  of  Christians,  that  our  feasts  are  mi- 
nistries of  sin,  and  every  guest  hath  leave  to  command  the 
house,  even  \when  he  cannot  command  himself:  but  this  is 
not  -Ma  dypLkdiyiav  vlareutf^  the  Christian  Sobriety  hath  other 
laws.  Does  any  man,  when  he  relieves  the  poor  at  his  gate, 
give  them  leave,  to  drink  till  they  be'  drunk  ?  and  yet  what 
they  give  to  the  poor,  is  given  for  God's  sake:  but  when 
they  minister  to  the  rich  man  within,  for  whose  sake  is  that 
excess;  given  ?  If  Codrus  asks  an  alms,  we  refuse  him,  if  v^e 
suppose  he  will  make  himself  drunk  widi  it,  and  we  think  we 
are  bound  .to. refuse  him:  and  can  it  be  lawful  to  give. to  a 
guest  within,  what  it  is  unlawful  to  give  to  a  guest  wid^out  ?  If 
it  be  unlawful,  it  is  -certain  it  is  not  unavoidable :  but  if  there 
be  difficulty  in  declining  it  to  some  men,  then,  besides  that 
which  is  priiicipally  intended  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  we  see 
also  tibiere  is  very  great  reason  in  those  words,  <^  When  thou 
mak«st  a  feast,  call  not  the  rich,  but  caU  the  poor:'^  these 
will  not  tempt  you  to  make  them  drunk ;  it  may  be,  the  others 
will.  If  our  guest  makes  himself  drunk  widi  the  usual  pro- 
visi<olis  which  iQust  be  indistinctly  ministered  at  feasts,  that 
cannot  be  helped,  but  by  refusing  to  receive  such  persons 
again  to  our  table:  but  he  that  knowingly  and  observing^ly 
espies  the  meeting  turn  to  God's  dishonour,  and  does  not  put 
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a  limit  to  that  sea  of  drink,  and  place  a  shore  and  a  strand 
to  the  inundation,  will  find  that  God  is  departed  from  that 
meeting,  and  the  pleasing  of  his  drunken  guests  will  not 
make  him  recompense  for  the  loss  of  such  an  inhabitant.  A 
man  must,  at  no  hand,  consent  to  his  brother's  sin :  and  he 
that  can,  and  ought,  to  hinder  it,  and  does  not, — by  interpre- 
tation does  consent.  For  he  that  gives  a  man  a  goblet  of  in- 
temperajice,  with  which  he  sees  him  about  to  drown  his  soul, 
is  just  as  innocent  as  he  tliat  lends  him  a  knife  to  cut  his 
own  throat.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  when  the  case  is 
evident  and  notorious ;  for  in  the  approaches  and  accesses  to 
drunkenness  the  matter  is  less  than  in  the  lending  of  a  knife, 
because  it  is  yet  disputable,  whether  he  will  iini3h  his  intem- 
perance :  but  if  it  be  plain  that  drunkenness  is  designed,  the 
ease  is  all  one ;  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  designed,  yet  as  it 
steals  on  discernibly,  so  the  sin  of  him  that  ministers  to  the 
crime^  increases  up  to  the  same  proportion  of  effect  and 
guiltiness.  Hospitality  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  charity :  and 
that  is  but  an  ill  welcome,  which  first  procures  a  fever,  and, 
it  may  be,  after  it  an  irrevocable  damnation. 

22.  And  he  that  gives  counsel  or  aid  to  an  action  good  or 
evil,  consents  to  it,  audit  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  product  of 
his  will  and  choice. 

This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  all  laws^  civil  and  canon,  and 
the  municipal  laws  of  all  those  nations  of  which  I  have  seen 
any  records  concerning  this  matter :  and  the  interpreters 
universally  consent,  witli  this  proviso, — ^that  the  counsel  be  so 
much  cause  of  tlie  action,  that  without  it  it  would  not  have 
been  done.  For  if  the  action  would  have  been  done  however, 
then  he  that  counsels  to  it,  is  guilty  in  conscience  always; 
but  unless  it  be  in  great  crimes,  and  ^  in  detestationem  facti,' 
it  is  not  always  punished  in  law.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
very  just,  so  that  a  difference  were  made  in  the  degree  of 
punishment :  for  he  whose  counsel  is  wholly  author  of  the 
fact,  is  guilty  of  more  evil  than  he,  who  only  adds  hardness 
to  him,  who  has  resolved  upon  the  crime.  But,  in  the  court  of 
conscience,  he  stands  guilty  that  gives  evil  counsel,  whether 
the  criminal  would  have  done  it  with  or  without  his  counsel : 


1  Cap.  Si  ^18  viduam.  50.  distinct,  cap*  2.  de  Cler.  pug.  in  Duello. 
Dig^um.  sect.  Clericos  de  Homicid. 

VOL.    XIV.  Y 


cap.  Sicut 
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and  therefore  the  laws  do  very  well  also  to  punish  evil  coun- 
sellors. 

Quam  bene  disposltuiii  terris,  ut  dignus  iniqui 
Fructus  consilii  primis  autojribus  instet. 
Sic  multos  fluvio,  vates,  arente  per  annos, 
Hospite  qui  caeso  moiiait  placare  Tonantem, 
Inventas  primus  Busiridis  imbult  aras,  " 
£t  ceddit  saevi,  quod  dixoat,  hostia  sacri : 

So  Claudian''.  The  evil  counsellor  is  first  to  feel  the  evil 
eifect  of  his  own  pernicious  counsel;  that  is,  if  his  counsel 
persuade  to  sin,  not  if  it  prove  unfortunate :  not  but  that 
even  counsel,  that  is  given  with  purpose  to  do  a  miscluef,  is 
highly  to  be  punished,  not  only  by  the  degrep  of  the  evil  effect, 
but  by  the  degree  of  the  malice  that  advised  it;  but  that  those 
events,  which  were  not  foreseen  or  designed,  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  him  that  gave  the  best  advice  he  could,  but  could  not 
help  it  if  he  were  deceived  in  his  judgment.  But  if  the  counsel 
be  to  a  sin  or  an  unworthy  action,  there  is  no  need  to  expect 
the  event  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  counsel. 

23.  The  same  is  also  affirmed  in  the  case  of  giving  aids  to 
an  action  good  qr  bad ;  in  which  there  is  no  variety,  but  of 
degrees  only :  for  when  they  are  cryy  re  ^u*  k^x^iueyoi  in  com- 
bination, it  is  mischief  with  a  witness. 

Non  caret  effectu,  quod  voluere  duo. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  impiety,  when  the  zeal  of  malice  is 
so  potent,  that  it  is  greater  than  the  power,  and  therefore 
calls  in  aid  to  secure  the  mischief.  But  he  that  so  assists, 
that  he  is  the  great  effective  cause  of  the  evil,  which,  with- 
out his  aid,  would  not  have  been  done  at  all, — ^is  entirely 
guilty. 

Sic  opifex  tauri,  tormentorumque  repertor, 
Qui  fiinesta  novo  fabricaverat  sera  d(^ori,. 
Primus  inexpertum,  Siculo  cogente  tyraxmo^ 
Sensit  opus,  docuitque  suum  mugire  juvencum  K 

*  Perillus  invented  and  made  witty  instruments  of  cruelty,  to 
invite  Phalaris  to  a  witty  mischief;  but  the  tyrant  was  just 
tliat  once,  and  made  him  teach  his  own  brazen  bull  to  roar.' 
But  if  the  aid  do  but  facilitate  the  work,  the  assistant  is  pu- 
nishable according  to  the  efficacy  of  his  aid,  in  human  laws ; 

^  Claudian.  lib.  1.  in  Etitrop.  157*  Gesner,  toI.  1.  pag.  238.     >  Claud,  ibid. 
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but  in  conscience  he  is  guilty,  according  to  the  secret  malice 
of  the  principle :  and  therefore  when  Lucius  Carpentus  killed 
Nicanor,  his  page  that  hated  Nicanor  mortally,  and  did  no- 
thing but  thrust  his  master's  sword  further  into  his  heart,  to 
show  his  ill-will,  though  Carpentus  bad  sufficiently  killed 
him,  was  as  much  a  murderer  as  his  master  was.  In  human 
laws,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  these  things. 

1.  For  if  many,  by  joined  counsel,  set  upon  a  man  and 
kill  him  together,  though  one  only  gave  him  a  deadly  wound, 
yet  all  are  guilty  of  the  murder,  because  they  all  intended  it, 
and  did  something  towards  it. 

2.  But  if  in  heat  of  blood,  and  by  the  surprise  of  passion, 
this  be  done,  he  only  that  gave  the  deadly  wound,  is  the 
homicide,  and  the  rest  are  injurious,  and  are  punished  ac- 
cordingly, 

3.  If  one  give  the  deadly  wound,  and  the  other  knock 
him  on  the  head  and  so  speed  him,  they  are  both  murderers 
alike. 

4.  If  many  strike  a  man,  and  of  all  these  wounds  together 
he  dies,  they  are  equally  guilty;  for  the  law  justly  presumes, 
that  their  malice  is  equal,  by  their  conjunct  attempt;  and 
there  being  nothing  in  the  event  to  distinguish  them,  the  pre- 
sumption is  reasonable,  and  ought  to  pass  into  effect. 

5.  If  the  man  be  dead  but  with  one  wound,  and  it  hie  not 
known  which  of  the  assistants  did  it,  they  are  all  alike  ac- 
counted homicides ;  for  every  of  them  is  justly  supposed  to 
have  had  malice  enough  to  have  done  it,  and  which  of  them 
had  the  hap  to  do  it,  is  not  known :  therefore  there  can  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  nn  the  punishment,  because  the 
guilt  is  alike,  and  the  event  not  discernibly  any  one's  pecu- 
fiar.  But  although  in  external  judicatories  the  proceedings 
are  various,  and  considering  there  is  no  other  way  of  judging 
what  is  secret  and  undistinguishable,  this  way  is  necessary 
and  unavoidable  of  proceeding  by  the  most  reasonable  and 
probable  methods  of  justice;  yet  in  the  court  of  conscience 
there  is  a  more  certain  proceeding,  and  the  answer  is  regular, 
and  one ;  according  to  the  degree  of  the  will  and  choice,  and 
the  tendency  of  our  affections  to  the  event,  so  we  shall  be 
judged;  and  therefore  concerning  this,  our  own  conscience 
is  the  only  measure  of  our  expectations ;  and  the  will  is  the 
measure  of  reward.     But  these  things  only  two  can  know, 

y2 
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the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  that  is  enough 
to  finish  the  process  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Question. 

24.  Whether,  or  no,  is  the  making  and  providing  the  in- 
struments which  usually  minister  to  sin,  by  interpretation, 
such  an  aid  to  the  sin,  as  to  involve  our  will  and  consent  to 
the  sin,  and  make  us  partakers  of  tlie  guilt? 

To  this  I  answer,  first  in  general,  that  all  those  arts  and 
trades  of  life,  which  minister  only  to  vanity  and  trifling 
pleasures,  are  of  ill  fame,  such  as  are  jugglers,  tumblers,  play- 
ers, fencers,  and  the  like;  it  being  an  injunction  of  the  Apos- 
tle <",  that  every  Christian  should  labour  with  his  hands,  ro 
dyMv^  <  that  which  is  good,'  that  is,  something  profitable  to 
the  commonwealth^  and  acceptable  to  God ;  and  to  the  same 
purpose  is  it,  that  all  that  a  Christian  does,  must  be  apt  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  one  of  these  heads,  rd  aAijd^,  Va  csiivx,  rd 
^ixata,  ra  dyvd,  rd  ir^oa-fiXrj,  f5<pTj|xa,  "  either  the  true  or  the 
honest,  the  just  or  the  pure,  die  lovely  or  of  good  report";" 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  reduce  some  of  those  trades  to  any  of 
these  heads.  But  I  cannot  see  reason  enough  to  say,  that  if 
any  man  sins  by  the  using  of  these  arts,  and  their  productions, 
that  the  artist  is  partaker  of  the  crime;  because  he,  designing 
only  to  maintain  himself,  and  to  please  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
youthful  passions  of  others,  may  possibly  not  communicate  in 
their  sin,  who  overact  their  liberty,  and  their  vanity*  But 
because  such  persons  are  not  so  wise  or  discerning  a^  to  be 
able  to  discern  so  nicely  one  formality  from  another,  but 
desire  upon  any  terms  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can, 
and  that  if  they  were  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the  mea- 
sures of  their  duty,  they  would  employ  themselves  better, 
therefore,  in  the  whole,  such  persons  are  to  be  reproved, 
though  the  arts  themselves  might  otherwise  be  tolerated. 
They  are  not  unlawful,  because  they  are  directly  evil ;  but 
because  they  do  but  little  or  no  good,  such  as  are  jesters,  and 
buffoons,  and  jugglers;  at  the  best  they  are  but  |xara«orf;^y{a<, 
vain  arts,  and  if  they  be  not  directly  punishable,  they  can 
have  no  reward  at  all.  But  Alexander*did  very  well  to  a 
fellow,  who  made  it  his  trade  and  livelihood  to  stand  at 
distance  and  throw  little  peas  in  at  the  eye  of  a  needle,  made 

"»  Ephes.  iv.  28.  "  PhUip.  iv,  8. 
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on  purpose  just  so  big  as  would  receive  them : — the  fellow, 
seeing  the  prince  admire  his  dexterous  aim,  expected  a 
great  reward ;  and  the  prince,  observing  the  fellow's  expec- 
tation, rewarded  him  with  a  whole  bushel  of  peas.  It  was 
a  reward  worthy  of  such  an  employment.  A  man  cannot  be 
blamed  for  having  such  an  art,  but  he  that  makes  that  to  be 
his  trade,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  idle  person :  and  there- 
fore although  he  may  be  tolerated  in  the  commonwealth^ 
where  there  live  many  persons  more  idle  and  useless  than 
himself, — and  although,  if  other  things  were  well,  the  man 
could  not  be  directly  condemned  for  tliis,  and  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  damnation ;  yet  because  if  other  things  were 
well,  he  would  quickly  employ  himself  better,— therefore 
such  persons,  when  they  come  near  a  spiritual  guide,  are  to 
be  called  off  from  that,  which,  at  the  best,  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  stands  too  near  a  sin  to  be  endured  in  the  scrutinies  after 
life  eternal. 

25.  But  some  inquire,  whether  the  trade  of  cardmakers  and 
dicemakers  be  lawful :  and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is,  be- 
cause these  things  are  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  to  very 
vile  purposes ;  to  which  these  arts  do  minister,  and  therefore 
are  reasonably  suspected  as  guilty  of  a  participation  of  the 
consequent  crimes. 

26.  To  wliich  I  answer,  that  some  things  minister  to  sin 
immediately,  others  mediately  only,  and  by  the  interven- 
tion of  something  else ;  some  minister  to  sin  inevitably  and 
by  their  design  and  institution ;  others,  by  the  fault  of  them 
that  use  them  ill;  and  lastly,  some  things  minister  to  evil 
and  to  no  good;  others,  to  good  and  evil  promiscuously. 
These  three  distinctions  make  but  one  difference  of  things, 
but  give  several  reasons  of  that  difference.  Those  things, — 
which  minister  to  sin  immediately,  by  their  very  nature  and 
design,  and  therefore  minister  to  no  good,  unless  it  be  acciden- 
tally and  by  the  virtue  of  something  else,  nothing  apper- 
taining to  them, — ate  certainly  unlawful;  and  of  this  there  is 
no  question,  and  that  for  all  those  reasons  contained  in  their 
description,  they  are  of  evil, — and  they  are  evil, — and  they 
tend  to  evil.  But  if  they  can  minister  to  good,  if  they  of 
themselves  are  innocent,  if  they  can  be  used  without  doing 
hurt,  although  they  are  generally  abused,  yet  he  that  makes 
them  in  order  only  to  such  uses,  to  which,  of  themselves,  they 
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ean  and  ought  to  minister, — ^partakes  not  of  the  sin  of  them 
that  abuse  the  productions  of  his  art  and  labour.  And  this 
is  remarkable  in  the  case'  of  pictures  and  images :  concerning 
the  making  of  which  there  was  a  great  question  in  the  primi- 
tive church :  but  the  case  of  consdence  they  thus  determined. 
It  was  unlawful  to  make  pictures  or  images  for  heathen 
temples,  or  for  any  use  of  religion :  ^^  Imo  tu  colis,  qui  facis 
ut  coli  possint;"  ^'  He  that  makes  them  that  they  may  be 
worshipped,  is  a  worshipper  of  them ;''  that  is,  he  partakes  of 
his  sin  that  he  does  worship.  But  because  the  art  statuary 
and  of  painting  might  be  used  to  better  purposes,  therefore 
tliey  were  advised  to  do  so,  but  to  separate  diem  from  all 
approaches  towards  religion ;  of  which  I  have  already  o  given 
accounts  out  of  TertuUian  P.  And  the  same  is  the  answer  con- 
cerning the  trades  of  making  cards  and  dice.  But  although 
this  be  but  an  instance  of  this  rule  :  yet  because  it  relates  to  the 
practice  of  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  it  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  alone  in  order  to  that  relation  and  that  practice. 
For  it  wholly  depends  upon  this, — If  it  be  innocent,  if  it 
can  be  good  to  play  at  cards  and  dice,  then  the  trade  of 
making  the  instruments  of  playing  is  also  innocent.  If  not, 
that  which  ministers  to  notiiing  but  sin,  must  be  of  the  kin- 
dred of  sin,  and  in  the  same  condemnation. 

Question. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  ? 

2T.  St  Chrysostom<i  affirms,  "  Non  Deum  invenisse  lu- 
dum,  sed  diabolum :"  "  Not  God  but  the  devil »',  found  out 
play." — It  may  be,  he  alluded  to  that  of  Plato  %  who  says 

^  See  lib.  2.  chap.  2.  rule  6.  numb.  31. 
V  I>e  Spectaculis,  c  23.  4  Homil.  6  in  Matt. 

'  Quern   *•  Deum  hujus  mundi'  voeat  apostolus :  quem  Deum  8ciL  hujusmodi 
ludorum  auctorem  indigitat  Uieron3rmus  Crcmonensis,  poeta  non  incelcbtis. 

Mox  vero  gratum  ludum  mortalibus  ipse 

Oeteodit  Deus,  et  morem  certaminis  hujus. 

Namquc  olim,  ut  perhibent,  dilectam  Scacchida,  qua  non 

Inter  Seriadas  prastantior  altera  Nymphas, 

Comprossit  xipa  errantem,  et  nil  tale  putantem, 

Dum  pascit  nivcos  herbosa  ad  6umina  olorcs. 

Turn  bicolorem  buxum  dedit,  atque,  pudoris 

Amissi  pretium,  vario  ordine  picturatam 

Argentique  aurique  graven i  tabulam  addit,  usumque 

Edocuit ;  Nymphsque  etiam  nunc  eervat  honorem 

Et  nomcn  ludus,  celebrat  quem  maxima  Roma, 

Extremaeque  hominum  diverfca  ad  littora  gentes. 
»  Phadio. 
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that  tbe  spirit  Theuth  invented  tables  and  dice ;  but  then  he 
says  that  the  same  spirit  found  out  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy ;  and  tJierefore  from  hence  we  can  make  no 
conjecture.  St.  Cyprian  *  says,  that  "  quidam,  studio  litera- 
rum  bene  eruditus,  multum  meditando  malum  et  perniciosum 
studium  adinvenit,  instinctu  solius  Zabuli,  qui  eum  artibus 
suis  repleverat.*  Hanc  ergo  artem  ostendit,  quam  et  colendam 
sculpturis  cum  sua  imagine  fabricavit :"  **  some  very  learned 
persons,  inspired  and  filled  with  the  arts  of  the  'spirit  2^bu- 
lus,  taught  the  art  of  dice  and  tables  :'*  and  he  adds,  "  that 
he  so  ordered  it,  that  no  man  might  touch  the  tables,  till  he 
had  first  sacrificed  to  Zabulus."  And  therefore  M.  Mantua 
ai&rmed  it  to  be  very  unlawful  to  play  at  dice  or  tables,  upon 
this  very  reason ;  "  Non  tantum  aleae  lusum  crimen  esse,  sed 
malorum  dsemonum  inventum  ;'*  "  It  must  needs  be  unlawful 
when  it  is  more  than  so,  as  being  the  very  invention  of  the 
devil." — And  this  fierce  declamation  hath  prevailed  amongst 
many  wise  men  to  the  condemnation  of  it.  Vincentius" 
says,  "  Manus  diaboli  est  Indus  taxillorum;"  and  Bodinus^ 
is  yet  more  particular,  he  tells  us  how ;  for,  says  he,  "  In 
alea  et  fortuito  illius  jactu  geomantiam  artemque  diabolicam 
sitam  esse :"  "  The  chance  c^nd  luck  of  it  is  a  kind  of  geo- 
mancy  or  diabolical  art."  Indeed  if  he  had  meant  that  the 
art  of  conducting  the  fall  of  the  contingent  die  had  been 
diabolical  and  a  juggling  art,  he  had  spoken  reason  and  truth : 
but  that  there  is  a  diabolical  art  in  the  contingency  and 
chance  of  it,  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction ;  unless  he 
could  make  it  appear  that  the  fitll  of  the  dice  was,  by  God, 
committed  to  the  devil's  conduct:  which  truly  is  not  very 
probable  in  some  cases  to  be  admitted;  but  because  it  is 
uncertain,  Apherdianus  calls  it  diabolical,  or  found  out  by 
the  devil,  by  reason  of  the  craft  used  in  it,  and  the  evils  con- 
sequent to  it : 

Daemonis  instinctu  sibi  qaod  reperere  maligni, 
Cutn  variis  homines  in  sua  damna  dolis. 

And  indeed  this  is  almost  the  whole  state  of  the  question ; 
for  there  are  so  many  evils  in  the  use  of  these  sports, — they 
are  made  trades  of  fraud  and  livelihood,— they  are  accompa- 
nied so  with  drinking  and  swearing,  they  are  so  scandalous 

'    '  De  Aleatoribus.        "  Serm.  de  S.  Matthia.        '  Lib.  1.  de  Daemonol. 
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by  blasphemies  and  quarrels,— «o  infamous  by  the  mispend- 
ii^  our  precious  time, — and  the  ruin  of  many  £unilies, — they 
so  often  make  wise  men  fools  and  slaves  of  passion ; — that 
we  may  say  of  them  that  use  these  inordinately, 

<  tliey  are  in  an  ocean  of  mischiefs,  and  can  hardly  swim  to 
shore  without  perishing.'  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
holy  men  and  wise  commonwealths,  observing  the  great  evil 
of  them,  and  having  not  skill  or  experience  enough  to  tell 
of  any  good  that  is  in  them,  have  forbid  them  utterly.  This 
is  the  observation  of  St.  Isidore  ^ ;  <<  Ab  hac  arte  autem  fraus 
et  mendacium  atque  perjurium  nunquam  abest,  postremo  et 
odium  et  domna  rerum :  unde  et  aliquando,  propter  haec  sce- 
lera  interdicta  legibus  fuit;"  "  Fraud  and  lying  and  per- 
jury are  the  inseparable  attendants  upon  cards  and  dice,  and 
hatred  and  great  losses  follow ;  and  therefore  because  of  this 
appendant  wickedness,  sometimes  these  are  wholly  forbidden 
by  the  laws." 

28.  For  so  we  find  it  forbiddeh  in  the  civil  laws  of 
princes  and  republics.  M.  Mantua^  tells,  that,  by  an  old 
law  of  Egypt,  every  man  was  easily  admitted  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  gamester  or  dice-player ;  and  if  he  were  convicted 
of  it,  he  was  condemned  to  the  quarries :  and  Josephus  Mas- 
cardus^  tells,  tliat  those  who  were  remarked  as  daily  and 
common  gamesters,  were  infamous,  and  not  admitted  to  give 
testimony  in  a  cause  of  law.  It  is  certain  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  laws ; 

Seu  mavis  vetita  legibus  alea^^* 

The  lex  Roscia  punished  tliose  persons  with  banishment,  who 
lost  any  considerable  portions  of  their  estates  by  playing  at 
dice;  and  sometimes  the  laws  did  condemn  them  that  lost 
money,  to  pay  four  times  so  much  to  the  iiscus,  as  Asconius 
Psedianus  tells  in  his  observations  upon  Cicero's  second 
book  *  de  Divinatione.'  Justinian  the  emperor^  made  an  ex- 
press law  against  it,  forbidding  it  both  in  public  and  private 

y  Eurip.  Hipx>oIyt  824.  ed.  Monk.  p.  103. 

^  Lib.  1.  Origin,  cap.  G7>  '^  Polymath,  lib.  8.  cap.  3. 

^  De  Prob.  vol.  2.  cone.  13.  6.  «  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24.  68. 

^  Lib.  3.  cod.  Justin,  tit.  43.  et  in  Authentic,  tit.  do  Sacroeanctis  Episcopff. 
sect.  Intcrdicimus. 
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houses.  Magnus  Sforza  forbade  dice  and  tables  to  be  used 
in  his  camp :  Phillippus  Adeodatus  severely  prohibited  it  in 
the  commonwealth;  so  did  Charles  VII.  of  France :  for  in  the 
perpetual  and  daily  abuse  of  such  sports  the  commonwealth 
hath  much  incommodity,  and  consequently  many  interests  in 
the  prohibition. 

Ludus  enixn  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram ; 
Ira  truces  mimicidas  et  funebre  beUum  <^. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept,  where  public  dicing- 
houses  are  permitted :  and  tlierefore  the  Romans  were  so  se- 
vere against  such  pubKc  houses  and  scenes  of  debauchery, 
that  the  praetor^  said,  '^  Si  quis  eum,  apud  quem  alea  lusum 
esse  dicetur,  verberaverit,  damnumve  ei  dederit,  sive  quid  eo 
tempore  domo  ejus  subtractum  erit,  judicium  non  dabo;" 
*'  If  the  gentlemen  beat  the  master  of  such  gaming-houses, 
or  stole  any  thing  from  his  house  at  that  time,  he  should 
have  no  remedy."  For  these  were  houses  of  public  hatred, 
and  therefore  outlawed.  And  therefore  Seneca  s  calls  them 
"  loca  sedilem  metuentia,"  "  houses  afraid  of  the  magistrate :" 
**  Virtutem  in  templo  invenies,  in  foro,  in  curia,  pro  muris 
stantem,  pulverulentam,  coloratam,  callosas  habentem  ma- 
nus;  Voluptatem  latitantem  ssepius,  ac  tenebras  captantem, 
circa  balnea  ac  sudatoria,  ac  loca  sedilem  metuentia ;"  "  You 
may  find  Virtue  standing  in  courts,  and  temples,  and  upon 
the  walls  of  a  city,  dusty  and  discoloured,  and  with  brawny 
hands ;  but  Pleasure  sneaks  up  and  do^^ii  to  baths,  and  sweat- 
ing-houses, and  places  that  fear  the  presence  of  the  aedile ;" 
— that  is,  gaming-houses ;— which  we  learn  from  Martial  *»; 

Arcana  modo  raptus  e  popina 
MdSkm  rogat  udus  aleator ; 

«  The  dice-player,  half-drunk,  newly  snatched  from  his  ta- 
vern or  ordinary,  beseeches  the  aedile  for  mercy."  But  in 
the  civil  law  the  punishments  of  the  gamesters,  and  espe- 
cially the  keepers  of  the  gaming-houses,  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  house,  nay,  the  destruction  of  it,  that  no  man  may  dwell 
in  it  for  ever,  in  that  place  where  God  hath  been  so  many 
times  dishonoured  and  blasphemed,  are  sufficient  indication 

^  Horat.  ep.  1.  19.  48. 

'  Ff.  lib.  H.  tit.  5.  de  Aleator.  Vide  etiam  Wesenbech.  ibid. 

8  De  Vita  Beata,  cap.  7.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  1.  p.  649. 

h  V.  85.  3.  Mattaire,  p.  100*. 
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of  that  just  detestation  in  which  the  laws  had  them :  and  who 
please  may  see  them  largely  described  in  Daneus  ^  and  Jodo- 
cus  Damfaouderius  ^«  But  I  observe,  that  the  especial  re- 
marks that  the  civil  laws  of  princes  and  republics  put  upon 
this  kind  of  gaming,  is,  that  it  causes  many  quarrels ; 

dum  vitreo  peragontur  milite  bdla : 

the  contention  for  the  victory  begets  a  more  cruel  war :  but 
this  is  especially  upon  the  account  of  money  which  is  then 
lost,  and  which  the  laws  most  regard,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

29.  But  when  this  question  and  these  observations  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  Christian  and  pious 
princes  and  prelates,  and  they  that  were  and  ought  to  be 
zealous  for  souls,  had  observed  that  God  was  exceedingly 
dishonoured, — ^that  his  name  was  infinitely  blasphemed, — 
that  much  of  that  precious  time  which  God  had  allowed  to 
us  for  the  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
was  spent  in  luxury,  and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying, 
and  cursing,  and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and 
mtemperance  of  all  sorts,— and  that  (m^cu  and  ycd^ot,  "  drink- 
ing and  gaming"  are*  joined  so  frequently  that  they  are  knit 
in  a  proverb,  and  tliat  these  together  baffle  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  drive  away  the  Spirit  of  God, 

Aleaque,  et  multo  tempora  quassa  mero, 
Eripiunt  omnes  animo  sine  vulnere  nervos  \ 

<^  they  disarm  and  weaiien  the  mind  of  a  man  without  a 
wound ;"  it  is,  I  say,  no  wonder  that  they  forbade  it  so  fiercely, 
and  censured  it  so  severely. — <*  Aleator  quicunque  es,  Chris- 
tianum  te  dicis,  quod  non  es,"  said  St.  Cyprian  »^:  "  A  com- 
mon gamester  or  dice-player  may  call  himself  Christian,  but 
indeed  he  is  not:" — and  St  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says, 
<^  Inconsideratum  luxurise  amorem  otiosis  isthaec  alese  oblec- 
tamina  suppeditare,  desidiamque  in  causa  esse ;"  '^  Idleness 
and  wantonness  provide  these  games  for  the  lazy  and  use- 
less people  of  the  world."  And  therefore  St.  Bernard  °  said, 
that  ^'  the  pious  and  Christian  soldiers  that  inhabit  Jerusalem, 
^  aleas  detestantur,  mimos,  et  magos,  et  fabulatores,  scurri- 

»    De  Alca.  ^  Prax.  p.  507-  cap.  126.  et  aKbi. 

1    Ovid,  de  Remed.  Am.  146.  JVJattaire,  vol  2.  p.  245. 
"  Lib.  de  Akatoribus.  "  Dc  Christian.  Mifitc. 
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lesque  cantilenas,  tanqnam  vanitates  aut  insanias  respuunt  et 
abominantur;'  ^  hate  dice,  and  abominate  jesters,  and  jugglers, 
and  players,  and  idle  songs,  like  vanities  and  madness.' " — 
Upon  these  or  the  like  accounts,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  EUberis^  separated  these  gamesters  from  the  communion  : 
*^  Si  quis  fidelis  alea,  id  est,  tabula  luserit,  placuit  eum  ab- 
stinere.  Et  si  emendatus  cessaverit,  post  annum  poterit  re- 
conciliari ;"  *<  A  Christian,  playing  at  dice  or  tables,  is  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's 
penance  and  abstention,  and  his  total  amendment :"  and  the 
canon  lawP  forbids  a  clergyman  either  to  play  at  tables,  or 
to  be  present  at  those  places  where  they  do.  But  the  capi- 
tular^ of  Charles  the  Great  joins  dicing  and  drunkenness  to- 
gether, as  being  usual  companions,  and  forbids  them  both 
alike  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  And  indeed  when  the 
case  is  thus,  I  say  as  Schonseus  said  in  the  case  of  Saul,  ^^  Qu» 
potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  coercenda  crudelitas  ?" 
No  laws  are  too  severe,  no  sentence  is  too  rigid,  for  its  sen- 
tence and  condemnation''. 

30.  But  if  the  case  can  be  otherwise,  if  playing  at  dice 
and  tables  can  become  an  innocent  recreation,— then  all  these 
terrible  and  true  sentences  will  not  reach  them  that  so  use  it. 
And  indeed,  even  amongst  those  places  and  republics,  where 
such  gaming  was  so  highly  condemned  and  severely  punished, 
some  of  their  braver  men  did  use  it,  but  without  the  vile  ap- 
pendages, and  therefore  without  scandal  and  reproach.  For 
first,  in  general,  it  cannot  misbecome  a  wise  and  a  good  man 
to  bend  his  bow,  and  to  relax  the  severities,  the  strictures, 
and  more  earnest  tendencies,  of  his  mind. 

Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  rcmorant 
Virtus  Scipiadffi  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  iUo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Deco^ueretur  olus,  soliti : " 

^^  -Lselius  and  Scipio  would  play  till  they  had  digested  their 
meal." — And  of  Archias  of  Tarentum  it  was  said,  KbIvos  fv 
TTaicrl  yios,  iv  is  fiov\a7s  it^scrfivf,  "  He  was  an  old  and  a  wise 
man  in  public  counsels  and  employments,  but  he  would  play 
like  a  young  man."     And  concerning  very  many  wise  princes 

"  Can.  79.  Vide  etiam  can.  41,  42.  ApostoL 

p  Dc  Vita  et  Ilonestate  Clericor.  cap.  Cleric  ^  Lib.  6.  cap.  200. 

'  Vide  etiam  Decretum,  di^it  35.  cap.  8.     Episcop.  et  de  Excessu  Prslstorum 
cap.  inter  dilcctosi    '  '  Horat  S.  ii.  1.  71*  Gesner. 
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and  philosophers,  you  will  find  many  stories  of  their  confident 
using  lighter  but  innocent  sports  for  the  refreshment  of 'their 
spirits,  tired  with  study  and  labour,  collected  by  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro^  But  in  particular  concerning  ^ce  and  tables 
we  find  in  Valerius  Maximus^  related  of  Q.  Mucins ;  ^^  aleae 
quoque  et  calculis  vacasse  interdum  dicitur,  cum  bene  ac 
diu  jura  civium  ac  ceremonias  deorum  ordinasset :  ut  enim 
in  rebus  seriis  Scsevolam,  ita  et  in  scenicis  [vel  ludicris]  lu- 
sibus  hominem  agebat :''  that  ^^  sometimes  he  would  play  at 
dice  and  tables,  when  he  had  first  dispatched  the  business  of 
the  commonwealth  prosperously,  and  the  affidrs  of  religion 
wisely:  in  serious  things  doing  as  Scaevola  should, — ^in  his 
recreations,  doing  as  a  man :"  '^  qua  quidem  alea  Porcius  Cato 
lusisse  fertur  animi  laxandi  causa,"  '^  and  Porcius  Cato  him- 
self, wise  and  severe  though  he  was,  yet  played  at  tables  to 
refresh  and  relax  his  mind."  And  if  cards  or  tables  have  in 
their  own  nature  nothing  that  is  evil,  provided  it  can  be  also 
separated  from  all  the  evil  appendages,  from  the  crimes  and 
from  the  reproach,  from  the  danger  and  from  the  scandal, 
that  which  only  remains  is,  that  they,  as  well  as  other  inno- 
cent recreations  and  divertisements,  may  be  used.  In  the 
case  so  stated  we  suppose  them  only  to  be  recreations  and 
relaxations  of  the  mind :  'Eyw  ya^p  wiir^v  r^v  vouSidv  ivsclv  rs 
dlvai  r^$  ^y%^^*  xa<  dvoiTtavcriv  rwy  (p^ovtiSwy,  said  Julian^: 
'  Such  little  employments  are  like  the  pauses  of  music,  they 
are  rests  to  the  spirit  in  intervals  of  labour.* — And  there- 
fore Johannes  Sarisburiensis3^  allows  of  every  game ;  "  quae, 
absque  vitio,  curarum  gravium  pondus  allevat,  et  sine  virtutis 
dispendio  jucundam  interpolationem  gaudiorum  aflFert;"  "  if 
it  can  ease  our  griefs  or  alleviate  our  burdens  without  the  loss 
of  our  innocence." 

31.  Now  that  cards  and  dice  are,  of  themselves,  lawful, 
I  do  not  know  any  reason  to  doubt.  For  if  they  be  unlawful, 
it  is  because  they  are  forbidden,  or  because  there  is  in  them 
something  that  is  forbidden.  They  are  no  where  of  them- 
selves forbidden :  and  what  is  in  them  that  is  criminal  or  sus- 
picious ?  Is  it  because  there  is  a  chance  and  contingency  in 
them?  There  is  so  in  all  human  affairs :  in  merchandise;  in 
laying  wagers;  in  all  consultations  and  wars;  in  journeys 

t  Lib.  3.  cap.  2].  "Lib.  8.  cap.  8.  Hdfrecht  pag.  481. 

» In  Caesarib.  y  Polyc.  lib.  h  cap.  5. 
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and  agriculture;  in  teaching  and  learning;  in  putting  chil- 
dren to  school  or  keeping  them  at  home;  in  the  price  of 
market;  and  the  vendibility  of  commodities.  And  if  it  be 
said,  that  there  is  in  all  these  things  an  overruling  Providence ; 
though  no  man  can  tell  in  what  manner  or  by  what  means 
the  Divine  Providence  brings  such  things  to  a  determinate 
event, — yet  it  is  certain  that  every  little  thing,  as  well  as 
every  great  thing,  is  under  God's  government,  and  our  re- 
creations as  well  as  our  wagers.  But  what  if  it  be,  and  what 
if  it  be  not?  He  can  never  be  suspected  in  any  criminal  sense 
to  tempt  the  Divine  Providence,  who,  by  contingent  things, 
recreates  his  labour,  and  having  acquired  his  refreshment, 
hath  no  other  end  to  serve,  and  no  desires  to  engage  the  Di- 
vine Providence  to  any  other  purpose ;  and  this  end  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  whatsoever  happens.  I  know  nothing  else 
that  can  be  pretended  to  render  the  nature  of  tliese  things 
suspicious;  and  this  is  perfectly  hothing:  and  as  for  the 
evil  appendages  which  are  so  frequently  attending  upon  these 
kinds  of  games,  besides  that  they  also  are  as  near  to  other 
exercises  as  to  these,  as  to  bowling,  horse-racing,  cockfight- 
ing,  the  fight  of  quails  and  of  partridges,  bull-baiting,  pell- 
mell,  billiards,  and  all  other  games  for  money  and  victory,  to 
some  more  and  to  some  less ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  evil  ap- 
pendages are  all  separable  from  these  games,  and  till  they  be 
separated,  they  are  not  lawful : — but  they  may  be  separated 
by  the  following  advices. 

Ittdes  of  conducting'  our  Sports  and  Recreations. 

32.  Let  no  man's  affections  be  immoderately  addicted 
to  them.  And  tliis  requires  a  great  diligence  and  caution. 
For  as  Petrarch  said  well,  "  Hoc  est  in  regno  stultitiae  com- 
mune, ut  quarum  rerum  minor  est  fructus,  et  cupiditas  et  de- 
lectatio  major  sit;"  "  In  the  kingdom  of  folly  we  are.  most 
pleased  with  those  things,  by  which  we  have  the  least  profit." 
And  the  want  of  doing  us  good,  is  supplied  by  doing  us  plea- 
sure. But  the  moderation  of  our  affections  to  our  sports  is 
best  expressed,  by  using  them  according  to  those  measures, 
which  wise  and  severe  men  use  in^  their  recreations,  that  is, 
not  to  be  frequent  or  long  in  them.  For  it  is  in  these,  as  in 
meat  and  drink, — ^which  are  then  good,  when  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  the  purposes  of  our  nature  and  employment. 
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Sleep  is  necessary,  and  so  long  it  is  good ;  bat  a  man  must 
not  therefore  spend  the  best  of  his  time  in  sleep,  but  that  time 
that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without  which  he  cannot  well  do  his 
business.  The  limits  of  tliese  things  are  not  so  strait  as  ne- 
cessity, nor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire ;  but  as  a  man 
may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet  drink  more  to 
refresh  his  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate  his  spirits,  and  to  ease  his 
grief,  provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty  into  a  snare,  so  he 
may  in  his  recreation  and  his  sports. 

Cito  nimpes  arcum,  semper  si  tensum  habueris : 
.  At  si  laxaris,  com  voles,  erit  utUis. 
Sic  ludus  animo  debet  aliquando  dari. 
Ad  aogitandum  mdior  ut  redeat  tibiv. 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  he  lose  none  of  his 
business  for  his  sport; — ^that  he  make  his  other  time  more 
useful  ;-^that  this  be  the  less  principal ;-— that  it  be  taken  as 
physic,  or  as  wine  at  most : — and  the  minutes  and  little  points 
of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to  be  weighed  and  consi- 
dered, but  that  we  take  those  proportions  which  ourselves 
think  we  need  to  good  purposes,  or  which  we  are  advised  to 
by  a  wise  guide.  To  this  purpose  was  that  saying  of  Plato 
reported  by  Laertius ;  "  Parum  est  alea  ludere,  at  non  parum 
est  assuescere;"  "  It  is  no  great  matter*  to  play  at  dice  or 
tables,  but  to  be  accustomed  to  it  is  a  great  matter ;"  that  is, 
to  make  it  a  portion  of  our  business,  and  expense  of  our  time 
due  to  worthy  employments :  and  therefore  in  the  laws,  not 
the  action  itself,  but  the  abuse,  and  particularly  the  frequency, 
is  noted  and  forbidden.  "  Ludentes  quotidie  ad  aleam,  et 
tabernarum  frequentatores  inter  infames  habentur,*'  says  the 
Constitution*.  "  Quorum  aut  latrunculi,  aut  pila,  aut  exco- 
quendi  in  sole  corporis  cura,  consumpsere  vitam^ :"  "  Men 
that  spend  their  lives  in  cards  and  dice,  and  making  miich  of 
themselves,  haunters  of  drinking  and  gaming  houses.**  A 
man  may,  innocently  and  to  good  purposes,  go  to  a  tavern ; 
but  they  that  frequent  them,  have  no  excuse,  unless  their  in- 
nocent business  does  frequently  engage,  and  their  severe  re- 

y  Phsedrus.  iii.  14.  Schwabe,  vol.  2.  pag.  107. 

*  It  is  no  great  matter  to  play  at  dice]  This  fonner  part  of  the  answer  attributed 
to  Plato,  by  Bp.  Taylor,  does  not  belong  to  him — ^"O  yoCv  iTxdiTwi'  Xsytrai,  Osaaaifittis 
Tiva  xujS«'w'ovTa  aWiaa-aa^oit^  too  8e  «i»rrfvTOf,  cig  sVl  /miyipol^  'AXX«  t6  ye  s^Of,  (Jvu,  oJ 
ftiHp6i. — ^Diog.  Laert*  ed.  Longol.  voL  1.  pag.  31&  lib.  3.  n.  26.  (J.  R.  P.) 

»  Petrus  Follerius. 

^  Senec.  de  Brevit.  Vit«T,  cap.  13.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  1,  pag.  618. 
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ligion  bring  them  off  safely.  And  so  it  is  in  these  sports, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  there  can  be  no  just  cause  to 
frequent  these  sports :  there  is  only  one  cause  of  using  them, 
and  that,  comes  but  seldom,  the  refreshment,  I  mean,  of  my- 
self or  my  friend,  to  ^  which  I  minister  in  justice  or  in  charity ; 
but  when  our  sports  come  to  that  excess  that  we  long  and 
seek  for  opportunities, '  when  we  tempt  others,  are  weary  of 
our  business,  and  not  weary  of  pur  game, 

Cum  medias  nequeant  te  frangere  noctes. 


Nee  tua  sit  talos  mittere  lassa  manus, 

when  we  sit  up  till  midnight,  and  spend  half-days,  and  that, 
often  too ;  then  we  have  spoiled  the  sport,  it  is  not  a  recrea- 
tion but  a  sin. 

33.  He  that  means  to  make  his  game  lawful,  must  not 
play  for  money,  but  for  refreshment.  This  though,  it  may 
be,  few  will  believe,  yet  it  is  the  most  considerable  thing 
to  be  amended  in  the  games  of  civil  and  sober  persons.  For 
the  gaining  of  money  can  have  no  influence  into  the  game 
to  make  it  the  more  recreative,  unless  covetousness  hold 
the  box.  The  recreation  is  to  divert  the  mind  or  body  from 
labours  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases  and  gives  no 
trouble ;  now  this  is  in  the  conduct  of  your  game,  in  the  ma- 
naging a  prosperous  chance  to  advantage,  and  removing  the 
unprosperous  from  detriment  and  loss  of  victory,  so  to  cross 
the  proverb, 

and  that  by  wit  he  may  relieve  Ids  adverse  chance,  and  by  a 
symbol  learn  to  make  good  and  virtuous  use  of  every  cross  ac- 
cident. But  when  money  is  at  stake,  either  the  sum  is  trifling, 
or  it  is  considerable.  If  trifling,  it  can  be  of  no  purpose  unless 
to  serve  the  ends  of  some  little  hospitable  entertainment  or  love- 
feast,  and  then  there  is  nothing  amiss;  but  if  it  be  consi- 
derable, there  is  a  wide  door  open  to  temptation,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a  great  sum  of  money, 
though  he  can  easily  pretend  it.  If  a  man  be  willing  or  indif- 
ferent to  lose  his  own  money,  and  not  at  all  desirous  to  get  an-^ 
other's, — ^to  what  purpose  is  it  that  he  plays  for  it  ?  if  he  be  no| 
indifferent, — then  he  is  covetous,  or  he  Is  a  fool ;  he  covets 
that  which  is  not  his  own,  or  unreasonably  ventures  that  which 
is.     If,  without  the  money,  he  cannot  mind  his  game, — then 
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the  game  is  no  divertisement,  no  recreation,  but  the  money 
is  all  the  sport ;  and  therefore  covetousness  is  all  the  design : 
but  if  he  can  be  recreated  by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does 
but  change  it  from  lawful  to  unlawful,  and  the  man  from 
being  weary  to  become  covetous,  and  from  the  trouble  of  la- 
bour or  study  remove  him  to  the  worse  trouble  of  fear  and 
anger  and  impatient  desires.  But  here  indeed  begins  tlie 
mischief,  here  men  begin  for  the  money  to  use  vile  arts, 

Quierit  compositos  manua  impioba  mittere  talos: 

here  cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  a  diabolical  art,  and  men  are 
witty  to  undo  or  defraud  one  another. 

Neque  enim  lociilis  comitandbus  iiur 

Ad  casum  tabula^  posita  sed  luditur  arca<^. 

Men  venture  their  estates  at  it,  and  make  their  families  sad 
and  poor,  because  the  dice  turn  upon  an  unlucky  chance : 
and  what  sport  is  it  for  me  to  lose  my  mon^y,  if  it  be  at  all 
valuable  ?  and  if  it  be  not,  what  is  it  to  ray'^^game  ?  But  sure 
the  pleasure  is  in  wiiining  the  money.  That  is  it  certainly. 
But 

Hocdn'  est  credibile,  aut  memorabile, 

Tanta  veoordia  innata  cuiquam  ut  eiet, 

Ut  mails  gaudeant,  atque  ex  inoommodis 

Alterius  sua  ut  comparent  commoda  ?  ah ! 

Idne  'st  veram  ?  Immo  id  est  genus  hominum  pessiinuni. 

Nothing  is  more  base  than  to  get  advantages  by  the  loss  of 
others ;  they  that  do  so,  and  make  the  loss  of  tlieir  neighbour 
their  game  and  pastime,  are  the  worst  of  men,  said  the  co- 
medy d.  But  concerning  the  I03S  of  our  money,  let  a  man 
pretend  what  he  please,  that  he  plays  for  no  more  tlian  he  is 
willing  to  lose, — it  is  certain  he  is  not  to  be  believed  :  for  if 
that  sum  be  so  indifferent  to  him,  why  is  not  he  easy  to  be 
tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  the  poor  ?---to  give  that  sum  ? — 
his  sport  will  not  be  the  less,  if  that  be  all  he  designs.  "  Po- 
sita dum  luditur  area,  stat  pauper  nudus  atque  esuriens  ante 
fores,  Christusque  in  paupere  moritur^;"  "  Whilst  men  play 
for  great  sums  of  money,  a  poor  man  at  the  door,  redeemed 
by  the  bloody  of  Christ,  wants  a  shilling,  and  begs  it  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  does  without  it."  Whenever  the  case  is 
this  or  like  this,  he  sins  that  plays  at  cards  or  dice  or  any 

<^  Juven.  i.  95.  Ruperti,  2d  ed.  p.  12. 

^  Terent.  Andr.  act.  5.  sc.  1.  ].  Westerhov.  vol.  1.  pag.  146. 

*  S.  Hieron.  ep.  ad  Gaudent. 
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Other  game  for  money.  It  is  alike  in  all  games,  for  I  know 
no  difference;  money  is  the  way  to  abuse  them  all:  and 
cards  and  dice,  if  there  be  no  money  at  stake,  will  make  as 
good  sport  and  please  the  mind  as  well  as  any  the  sports  of 
boys,  and  are  as  innocent  as  push-pin.  For  if  we  consider  it 
rightly,  from  hence  is  taken  the  great  objection  against  cards 
and  tables,  bec£tuse  men  at  these  venture  their  moneys  and 
expose  their  money  to  hazard  for  no  good  end,  and  therefore 
tempt  God ;  and  certainly  to  do  so  is  unlawful^  and  that  for 
the  reason  alleged :  but  when  we  play  only  for  recreation,  we 
expose  nothing  of  considerable  interest  to  hasard,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  a  criminal  tempting  of  God,  as  it  is  in 
gaming  for  money, 

Ubi  centuplex  mums  rebus  servandis  panim  est*, 

where  no  wit,  no  observation,  no  caution,  can  save  our  stake  : 
for, 

Advenis  punctis  doctum  ge  nemo  fatetilr ; 
Vulnera  plus  crescont  punctis  quam  bellii  sagittis, 

says  the  epigram ;  *  No  man  is  crafty  enough  to  play  against 
an  ill  hand;' — and  therefore  to  put  a  considerable  interest,  to 
the  hazard  of  the  ruin  of  a  femily,  or.  at  least  more  tlian  we 
find  in  our  hearts  to  give  to  Christ,  is  a  great  tempting  of 
God.  And  in  these  cases,  as  I  have  heard  from  them  tliat 
have  skill  in  such  things,  there  are  such  str^ge  chances, 
such  promoting  of  a  hand  by  fency  and  little  arts  of  geo- 
mancy,  such  constant  winning  on  one  side,  9uch  unreasonable 
losses  on  the  other,  and  these  .strange  contingencies  produce 
such  horrible  effects,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  God  hatli 
permitted  the  conduct  of  such  games  of  chance  to  the  devil, 
who  will  order  them  so  where  he  can  do  most  mischief;  but, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  money,  he  could  do  nothing 
at  all. 

34.  There  are  two  little  cases  pretended,  to  lessen  this 
evil,  and  bring  it  from  unlawful  to  lawfuL  The  one  is,  that 
when  a  man  hath  lost  his  money,  he  desires  to  play  on  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  recover  his  own :  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther that  be  lawful  or  no.  To  this  I  can  give  no  direct  an- 
swer ;  for  no  man  can  at  first  tell,  whether  it  be  or  no :  but  at 
the  best  it  is  very  suspicious,  for  it  engages  him  upon  more 

'  Plaut  Persa. 
VOL.  XIV.  Z 
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loss  of  time,  and  he  tempts  God  in  a  furtiier  hazard,  and  gives, 
himself  the  lie  by  making  it  appear,  that,  whatever  he  pre- 
tended, he  did  play  for  more  than  he  was  willing  to  lose. 

Sic,  ne  perdiderit,  non  cessat  perdere  losor ; 
£t  revocat  cupidas  alea  blanda  maniu  s. 

He  plays  on  that  he  may  give  over,  and  loses  more  that  he 
may  not  lose  so  much,  and  is  vexed  with  covetousness,  and 
chides  his  fortune,  and  reproves  he  knows  not  what :  so  that 
by  this  time  I  can  tell  whether  he  sinned  or  no;  for  though 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  did  well  or  ill  to  desire  the  re- 
covery of  his  moneys  yet  when  we  see  upon  what  terms  it  is 
designed  and  acted,  the  question  is  very  easy  to  be  resolved, 
and  the  man  had  better  sit  down  with  that  loss  than  venture 
a  greater,  and  Commit  more  sins. 

35.  The  other  case  is  this :  If  I  can,  without  covetousness 
of  the  money,  play,  is  it  then  lawful?  and  to  show  that  I  am 
not  covetous,  I  will  give  the  money  I  spend  to  the  standei:s- 
by,  or  to  my  servants,  or  the  poor.  When  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  did  win  at  dice  or  tables,  he  was  very  bountiful  to 
his  servants,  and  being  over-pleased  with  his  own  good  for- 
tune, would  grant  them  any  thing.  But  Augustus  Caesar  ^ 
did  use  to  do  this  thing  bravely.  He  gives  this  account  of 
himself  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Tiberius ;  "  Ego  perdidi  viginti 
millia  nummum  meo  nomine :  sed  quum  effuse  in  lusii  libe- 
ralis  fuissem,  ut  soleo  plerumque.  Nam  si,  quas  manus  re- 
misi  cuique,  exegissem, — aut  retinuissem,  quod  cuique  donavi, 
vicissem  vel  quinquaginta  millia :  sed  hoc  malo.  Benignitas 
enim  mea  me  ad  coelestem  gloriam  efferet."  He  lost,  sup- 
pose, two  thousand  crowns ;  but  it  was  not  his  ill  fortune  or 
his  iU  conduct,  but  his '  excessive  liberality :  he  forgave  to 
many  what  he  had  won,  and  other  sums  which  he  took,  he 
gave  to  the  standers-by,  and  chose  this  bounty  as  the  way 
to  immortality. — Now,  it  is  true,  this  is  a  fair  indication  that 
covetousness  is  not  the  prevailing  ingredient ;  but  to  him 
that  considers  it  wisely,  it  will  appear  to  be  but  a  splendid 
nothing.  For  what  kind  of  sport  is  that  to  bring  it  into  my 
power  to  oblige  my  playfellow  with  his  own  money?  and 
what  bounty  is  that  by  which  I  reward  my  friends  and  ser- 

«  Ovid.  Ars.  Am.  lib.  i.  451.    Mattaire,  vol;  2.  pag.- 190. 
i^Sueton.  Octat.  cap.  71*  B.  Crusii,  vol.  1.  p.  332. 
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tahts  with  another  man's  estate?  Parysatis  did  it  yet  more 
fnnoeeritly ;  when  playing  with  her  young  son,  Artaxerxes, 
she,  on  purpose,  lost  a  thousand  darics  at  a  throw,  to  help 
the  young  prince  to  money.  Thus  far  it  was  well  enough ; 
for  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  as  lawful  to  lose  my  money,  as  to 
give  it  away,  if  there  be  nothing  else  in  it :  but  besides  that 
it  is  not  so  honourable, — ^it  may  be,  he  that  plays  against  me 
is  not  of  my  mind,  or  of  my  abiHty, — and  I  correspond  to  him 
in  an  action,  in  which  he  is  not  so  innocent  as  I  should  be, 
if  I  did  not  something  minister  to  his  evil :  so  that  though  I 
play  that  I  may  oblige  him,  yet  there  are  so  many  circum- 
stances required  to  keep  myself  and  him  innocent,  that  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better,  in  some  cases,  to  give  him  something, 
and,  in  all  cases,  to  play  for  nothing. 

36.  For  it  is  a  wortfiy  inquiry,  if  we  ask,  whether  it  be 
liEiwful  for  a  man  to  possess  what  he  gains  by  play  ? — For  if  it 
be  unlawful,  then  when  he  hath  won,  he  liath  got  notliing, 
but  is  bound  to  make  restitution,  and  cannot  give  ahns  of 
that;  and  then  it  can  be  good  for  nothing,  but  on  all  sides 
piierces  his  hand  that  holds  it,  like  a  handful  of  thorns. 
But  in  answer  to  this  question,  if  I  shall  speak  what  I  think, 
I  am  like  to  prevail  but  little,  because  the  whole  world  prac- 
tises the  contrary ; 


Et  nunc  in  hacce  publicA 


Contage  morum,  oongreges  inter  malos 

Malain  esse  jus  est. 

Nam  nunc  moies  nihil  faciunt,  quod  Ucet,  nisi  quod  lubet ' ; 

Nothing  prevails  but  evil  manners,  and  evil  propositions; 
and  in  such  things  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  confute  a  good 
counsel  or  a  severe  reproof,  by  saying.  The  man  is  angry,  or 
too  strict,  and  all  men  are  not  of  his  mind.  Therefore  in 
tins  inquiry,  I  shall  only  tell  what  I  have  learned  in  the 
schools  of  wisdom,  in  the  laws  of  wise  people,  and  the  say- 
ings of  holy  men.  In  the  civil  laws  of  the  Romans  \  all  the 
money  that  these  gamesters  won,  was  taken  from  them,  and 
spent  upon  public  works;  and  he  that  lost  and  paiS  the 
money,  was  punishable;  for  the  senate  forbade  to  play  for 
money,  or  to  make  any  promise,  or  give  any  pledge  for  pay- 
ment.    The  same  hath  been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  many 

I  Trinum.  iv.  3.  25.  Emesti,  pag.  421. 

k  Lib.  3.  Cod.  tit  43.    Vide  ibi  Cujadum,  et  Wesenbech.  ff.  lib.  11.  tit  d» 
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republics^  ^^ut  quod  ille  in  alea  perdiderat,  benefieio  legis 
dissolveret  V'  that  the  law  should  pay,  what  the  fool  and 
prodigal  had  lost  An  old  epigrammatist  affirms,  that  such, 
gains  will  never  thrive : 

Per  sodufl  immeniaa  quid  opes  cumulaie  juvabit  ? 
Turpiter  h  manibus  res  male  parta  fluit. 

And  no  wonder,  if  such  gains  be  the  purchases  of  a  thief,  and 
no  better  than  robbery.  Aristotle  ^  joins  them  together  in  the 
same  kind  of  dishonourable  crime:  'O  fjih  ra  xupeutrfg,  xa)  i 

^^  He  that  plays  at  dice  for  money,  and  the  t^ef,  are  illi- 
beral gamesters,  for  they  are  guilty  of  filthy  lucre."  And 
Seneca  "  says, 

-—— —  immensas  opes 
Jflxnpridem  avaris  manibus,  at  perdat,  rapit. 

He  is  greedy,  and  gets  nothing;  he  wins  much,  and  lose» 
more ;  he  snatched,  from  his  neighbour  what  belongs  to  him, 
and  loses  that  and  his  own  beside.  Pascasius  Justus  ob^ 
serves,  that  the  Spaniards  call  such  gamesters  ^  tabur,'  which 
is  the  metathesis  of  ^hurta,'  ^a  thief;'  for  to  cast  the  dice 
for  money,  what  is  it  but  to  desire  to  take  another  man^s 
money  against  his  will  ?  and  that  is  theft.  St.  Bonaventure  ^ 
says,  that  what  is  gotten  by  play,  is  possessed  by  no  good 
title,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  retained;  he  that  lost  it,  hath, 
indeed,  for  his  folly,  deserved  to  lose  it;  but  he  that  hath  it, 
does  not  deserve  to  keep  it ;  and  therefore  he  must  not ; — 
nor  yet  must  he  restore  it  to  him  that  lost  it,  unless  he  per- 
suaded or  compelled  him  to  play;  but  therefore  the  money 
is  to  be  given  to  the  poor:-— and  the  same  also  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  St  Austin  P.  Now  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  retain, 
such  purchases,  they  are  not  our  own  when  we  have  won 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  no  thanks  to  us  if  we  give  them 
away.  ^^  Aleatoris  eleemosyna  invalida  est  et  nihili  apud 
Deum,"  saith  St.  Bonaventure  <i.  "  Oblatio  enim  de  rapina 
reprobatur,"  saith  the  canon  law,  and  "  eleemosynse  et  sacri-. 
ficium  non  placent  Deo,  quae  oflferuntur  ex  scelere."     The 

1  Cioer.  ad  Atticum,  ep.  13.  lib.  1. 
«  lib.  4.  Ethic-  cap.  1.  Wilkiosoit,  pag.  142. 
"  Octav.  434.  Schroder,  pag.  771. 

o  Specal.  Anim.  cap.  2.  et  in  Sent.  lib.  1.  dist  25.  part.  2.  art.  2.  ,q.  1.  in  coo- 
elus.  ad  4. 

p  iipUt  54.  ad  Macedon.  <i  Ibid. 
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money  is  gotten  by  an  equivocal  contract,  and  an  indirect 
"'rapine,  and  therefore  can  never  become  a  pleasing  sacrifice 
to  God ;  it  is  a  giving  our  goods  to  the  poor  without  charity, 
and  "that  profits  not,"  saith  St  Paul  q.    But  at  last,  although 
he  that  loses  his  money,  deserves  to  lose  it ;  yet  because  by 
.  laws,  such  purchases  and  acquisitions  are  forbidden,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  give  alms  of  what  is  not  our  own,  and  as 
God  will  not  accept  it  when  it  is  done  by  us,— so  he  hath  no 
where  commanded  that  it  should  be  done  at  all ;  therefore  it 
is  certain,  that  all  such  money  is  to  be  restored,  if  the  loser 
please.    "Bona,  alea  amissa,  tanquam  furto  ablata,  veteres 
restituerida  putabant."     St.  Austin""  said,  that  *  the  ancients 
'  did  affirm,  money,  wod  by  dice  and  tables,  ought  to  be  re- 
stored, like  the  money  that  was  stolen.'     But  if  the  owner 
will  not,  let  it  ascend  to  pious  uses.     And  if  this  be  the  state 
of  this  affair,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  for 
money.  For  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which 
'some  having  coveted,  have  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."      And  this  appears  yet  more  in  the  next 
advice. 

37.  No  man  can  play  lawfully  at  such  games,  but  those 
.  who  are  dispassionate,  and  of  sober  spirits,  under  the  com- 
mand of  reason  and  religion ;  and  therefore  to  play  for  money 
will  be  quickly  criminal;  for, 

Ploratur  lacmmis  amissa  peconia  veris ; 
£t  majore  domus  gemitii,  msjore  tumultu 
Planguntur  numi  quam  firnera" : 

**  Men  may  weep  solemnly  for  the  dead,  but  they  will  be 
heartily  troubled  when  their  money  is  departed;"  and  there- 
fore there  is  but  little  sport  in  such  games.  And  this  Alex- 
ander the  Great  rightly  observed  ^,  when  he  set  a  fine  upon 
some  friends  of  his,  "  quod  in  ludo  alese  sensisset  eds  non 
ludere,  set  velut  in  re  maxime  seria  versari,  fortunas  suas 
omnes  aleae  permittented  arbitrio ;"  "  because  they  did  not 
play  at  dice,  but  contend  as  in  a  matter  of  greatest  concern- 
ment."    And  certainly  so  it  is.     For  do  not  all  the  nations  of 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  '  Ubi  supra. 

'  •  Jttven.  Sat.  13.  130.  Ruperti,  2d  edit  pag.  254. 

*  Obteroed]  Plutarch  does  not  attribute  to  Alexander  any  observation,  but  merely 
Bi»ies  the  fact  of  Alexander's  fining  his  friends,  for  being  too  earnest  in  playing  at 
dice :  Twv'Sf  ^thunr  rttag  ouff^i/ntvos  «v  T(p  kv^iCuv  tu  nat^9>r^s  t^>)/</!vd'«.    Apoph»  Xylf 

unn.  2.  p.  181.  JO.  (J.  R.  P.) 
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the  world  think  the  defence  of  their  money  and  estates  a  jugt 
cause  of  taking  up  arms  and  venturing  their  lives  ?  he  that 
plays  at  games  of  fortune,  should  put  nothing  to  fortune's 
conduct,  but  what  he  can  perfectly  subject  to  reason  every 
minute.  Seneca"  tells  that  Julius  Canus  was  playing  at 
tables,  when  the  centurion  being  sent  upon  a  desperate  ser- 
vice, and  leading  *  agmen  hominum  periturorum,'  *  a  troop  pf 
men  to  death,'  happened  to  call  him  out  to  inarch  in  that  ser- 
vice. Julius  Canus  knew  the  danger  well  enough;  but  being 
summoned,  called  to  his  playfellow  to  tell  the  men  upon  the 
tables;  and  ^now,'  says  he,  'do  not  say  when  I  amxlead,  that 
you  had  the  better  of  the  game ;'  and  desired  the  centurion 
to  bear  him  witness,  that  he  had  one  man  more  than  the  other. 
He  that  is  thus  even  and  serene,  may  &irly  play;  but  he  that 
would  be  so,  must  not  venture  considerable  portions  of  his 
estate,  nor  any  thing,  the  loss  of  which  displeases  him,  and 
shakes  him  into  passion.  Not  that  every  displeasure,  though 
for  a  trifle,  is  criminal ;  but  that  every  degree  of  it  tends  to 
evil,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  safe,  and  the  effect  may  be  into- 
lerable. 

Ludit  cum  multis  VaUnas,  sed  ludere  nesdt : 
£t  putat  imperio  currere  puncta  suo. 

If  the  chances  will  not  run,  as  we  would  have  them, — or,  if 
our  passions  will  not;  then  it  is  at  no  hand  safe  to  play; 
unless  to  fret,  and  vex  secretly  for  trifles,  to  swear  and  lie, 
to  blaspheme  and  curse,  to  cheat  and  forswear,  to  covet  and 
to  hate,  can  be  innocent 

38.  Upon  these  accounts  it  is,  that  wise  men  ^  advise,  thai 
young  men  be,  at  no  hand,  permitted  to  play  at  dice  or  the 
like  games.  <'  Ab  isto  lusu  arcendi  sunt  pueri,  tum  propter 
pecunias  quas  perdunt,  tum  propter  vitia  quae  colligunt, 
et  mores  pravos  quos  inde  addiscunt."  Young  men  and  boys 
lose  their  money  and  learn  evil  maimers  at  such  games ;  they 
have  great  passions,  fierce  desires,  and  quick  angers,  and 
their  flames  are  stirred  perpetually  with  chance.  It  is  a  sad 
story  that  is  toldy  of  the  young  prince,  the  only  son  of  Clau- 
dius the  emperor,  who  when  he  had  lost  all  his  money  at  dice, 

nus] 

excitauri. 

mortem  mcam  mcntiaris  tc  vicisse.'— Tum  annuens  centurioni ;  '  testis,*  inquit, '  era, 
UQO  me  anteccdere.'  **     De  tran.  an.  cap.  14.  Ruhkopf,  vol.  1.  p.  36d. 
'  AnUxL  Guevara.  Horol.  Princ.  ^  Per  Anton.  QucTara. 
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and  tired  out  all  his  invention  for  the  getting  more^  and 
could  not  do  it  fairly, — being  impatient  of  his  loss,  and  de- 
sirous of  new  hopes  and  ventures,  he  stole  a  rich  jewel  from 
his  fiftther's  dofiet,  the  prince's  tutor  knowing  and  concealing 
the  theft.  But  it  came  to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  produced 
this  tragedy.  He  disinherited  his  son;  he  banished  all  tlie 
prince's  playfellows;  and  put  the  tutor  to  death.  Young 
men  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  play  with  such  aspics.  And 
therefore  Sidonius  says,  ^^  Alea  est  oblectamentum  senum,  ut 
pila  juvenum ;"  "  Tables  for  old  men,  and  the  ball  for  young 
men."  Cato  allows  to  young  men,  arms,  horses,  and  bows, 
and  such-like  sports;  but  would  have  dice  and  tables  per- 
mitted to  old  men,  whose  minds  are  more  to  be  refreshed 
with  diversion,  than  their  bodies  by  laborious  exercise.  And 
in  allusion  to  this,  Augustus,  in  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius,  hath  diese  words ;  ^^  Inter  coenam  lusi- 
mus  ysqovnyLws  et  heri  et  hodie,"  "  Yesterday  and  to-day,  we 
played  like  old  men ;"  that  is,  at  tables.  But  this  is  matter 
of  prudence,  and  not  of  conscience ;  save  only  that  old  men 
are  more  masters  of  reason,  and  rulers  of  their  passion,  and 
a  sedentary  exercise  being  fittest  for  them,  they  who  cannot 
but  remember  that  they  are  every  day  dying,  though  possibly 
they  need  some  divertisement  to  their  busied  and  weary  spi- 
rits ;  yet  they  do  more  need  to  remember  their  latter  end,  and 
take  care  to  redeem  their  time,  and  above  all  things,  not  to 
play  for  any  considerable  money,  not  for  any  money,  the  loss 
whereof  \&  bigger  than  a  jest :  and  they  that  do  thus,  will  not 
easily  do  amiss.  But  better  than  all  these  permissions,  is  that 
resolution  of  Cicero  z;  ^^  Quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis 
conviviis,  quantum  denique  alese,  quantum  pilse;  tantum  mihi 
egomet  ad  hsec  studia  recolenda  sumsero,"  ^^What  time 
other  men  spend  in  feasting  and  revellings,  in  dice  and  gam- 
ing, all  that  I  spend  in  my  studies :"  and  that  is  very  welL 
For  though  there  is  good  charity  in  preserving  our  health, 
yet  there  is  a  greater  necessity  upon  us,  that  we  do  not  lose 
our  time. 

39.  (5.)  That  our  games  may  be  innocent,  we  must  take 
care  that  they  be  not  scandalous,  that  is,  not  with  evil  com- 
pany, not  with  suspicious  company.  "Ciceroni  nequissimo- 
rum  hominum  in  ludo  talario  consessus  ?"      "  Shall  Cicero 

*  Pro  Archia,  cap.  6.  6.  Wetzd,  pa^.  171* 
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suffer  base  persons  to  sit  and  play  at  tables  in  his  house  ^?'- 
That  is  not  well:  and  therefore  he  objected^  it  as  a  great 
crime  to  Mark  Anthony,  whose  house  was  frequented  with 
gamesters  and  drunkards.  We  must  neither  do-  evil,  nor 
seem  to  do  evil :  we  must  not  converse  with  evil  persons,  nor 
use  our  liberty  to  our  brother's  prejudice  or  grief:  we  must 
not  do  any  thing,  which  he,  with  probability  or  with  inno- 
cent weakness,  thinks  to  be  amiss,  until  he  be  instructed 
rightly;  and  if  he  be,  yet  if  he  will  be  an  advertiary  and  apt 
to  take  opportunities  to  reproach  you,  we  must  give  him  no 
occasion.  In  these  cases  it  is  fit  we  abstain:  where  nothing 
of  these  things  does  intervene,  and  nothing  of  the  former 
evils  is  appendant,  we  may  use  our  liberty  with  reason  and 
sobriety.  And  then,  if  this  liberty  can  be  so  used,  and  such 
recreations  can  be  innocent,  there  is  no  further  question,  but 
those  trades  which  minister  to  these  divertisements,  are  in* 
nocent  and  lawful. 


RULE  III. 


TJie  Act  of  the  Will  alone,  although  no  external  Action  or 
Event  doJoUow,  is  imputed  to  Good  or  Evil  by  God  and  Men, 

1.  The  will  of  man,  in  the  production  and  perfecting  of  a 
sin,  hath  six  steps  or  degrees  of  volition,  in  all  which  the  sin 
is  actual,  excepting  the  first  only,  (1.)  The  inclination  of  the 
will  is  the  first ;  and  that  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  so  far  it  is 
innocent.  Sin  oftentimes  enters  in  at  that  door,  but  the 
door  was  placed  there  in  the  first  creation ;  it  was  a  part  of 
tliat  building  which  God  made  and  not  man,  and  in  which 
every  stone  and  stick  were  good.  It  was  not  made  for  sin, 
but  for  virtue :  but  it  was  made  so,  that  if  we  would  bring 
sin  in  that  way,  it  was  in  bur  choice,  and  at  our  peril.  But 
although  this  be  the  case  of  our  natural  inclination,  yet  if 
our  inclinations  be  acquired,  or  increased,  or  habitual,  that  is, 
if  they  become  facilities  and  promptitudes  to  sin,  they  are 
not  innocent :  for  this  state  is  a  state  of  sin  and  death  ;  it  is 

*■  Ad  Attic,  ep.  13.  lib.  1. 

»>  "  Domus  erataleatoribus  rcferta,  plena  cbriorum."    Philip.  2*.  cap.  27.  n.  67. 
Priestley's  Cicero,  vol.  3.  p.  1386* 
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tliie  effect  of  many  vile  actions  aiid  vile  desires ;  it  is*an  aver- 
sion from  and  enmity  against  God;  it  is  a  bed  of  desires 
which  are  sometimes  asleep,  and  then  do  no  more  mischief 
than  a  sleeping  wolf,  but  when  they  are  awake,  they  do  all 
the  evil  they  can.     And  therefore  the  case  of  an  habitual  sin- 
ner ^  is  such,  that  even  his  first  inclinations  to  any  forbidden 
action,  in  the  instance  of  his  own  habit,  are  criminal  as  the 
external  effect.     But,  in  natural  inclinations,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.    (2.)  The  first  beginning  of  the  sin  is,  when  the  will 
stops  and  arrests  itself  upon  the  tempting  object,  and  con- 
sents only  so  far,  that  it  will  have  it  considered  and  disputed. 
Then  the  will  is  come  too  &r,  not  when  it  is  willing  a  thing 
should  be  disputed  whether  it  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or 
evil ;  but  when  it  is  willing  it  be  considered  which  is  to  be 
followed,  reason  or  sense,  wise  counsels  or  sensual  pleasures: 
-  for  when  the  will  is  gone  so  far,  it  is  passed  beyond  what  is 
natural,  and  come  so  far  towards  choice  and  guiltiness,  that  it 
is  yet  no  more  friend  to  virtue  than  to  vice,  and  knows  not 
which  to  choose.  (3.)  The  next  step  the  will  makes,  is,  when 
it  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of  it,  and  tastes  the  honey  with 
the  top  of  a  rod,  a  little  fantastic  pleasure  beforehand  in  the 
meditation  of  the  sin.     This  prelibation  is  but  the  antepast 
of  the  action,  and  as  the  twilight  to  the  dark  night,  it  is  too 
near  an  approach  to  a  deed  of  darkness.  (4.)  When  the  will 
is  gone  thus  fiir  and  is  beyond  the  white  lines  of  innocence, 
the  next  step  towards  a  perfect  sin  is  a  desire  to  do  the  ao- 
tion ;  not  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  upon  certain  conditions, 
if  it  were  lawful,  and  if  it  jvere  convenient,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  something  that  lies  cross  in  the  way.     Here  our  love  to 
virtue  is  lost ;  only  fear  and  God's  restraining  grace  remain 
still  for  the  revocation  of  the  man  to  wisdom  and  security. 
(5.)  But  when  this  obstacle  is  removed,  and  that  the  heart  con- 
sents to  the  sin,  then  the  spirit  is  departed,  and  then  there 
remains   nothing  but  that  the  sin  be  (6.)  contrived  witliin, 
^nd  committed   to  the   faculties  and  members  to  go  about 
their  new  and  unhappy  employment ;  and  then  both  the  out- 
ward and  the  inward  man  have  combined  and  made  up  the 
body  of  a  sin.     But  the  sin  begins  within,  and  the  guilt  is 
contracted  by  what  is  done  at  home,  by  that  which  is  in  our 
own  power,  by  that  which  notliing  from  without  can  hinder, 

^  V|de  Unum  Neccssar.  cap.  5.  o{  Habitual  Sins. 
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For  as  for  the  external  act,  God,  fbr  ends  of  his  own  provi-^ 
dence,  does  often  hinder  it;  and  yet  he  that  fain  would,  but 
cannot,  bring  his  evil  purposes  to  pass,  is  not  at  all  excused, 
or  the  less  a  criminal  before  God. 

Question. 

2.  But  is  it  not  a  mercy  for  a  man  Uy  be  recalled  from 
acting  his  adultery?  is  it  not  charity  to  two  persons  to  keep 
Autolycus  from  killing  the  steward  of  Stratocles  ?— and  if  so, 
then  there  is  sin  in  the  action  as  well  as  in  the  affection,  and 
the  hand  sins  distinctly  from  the  heart :  but  then  it  will  be 
found  untrue  to  say  that  all  our  good  and  evil  come  from  the 
will  and  choice :  and  yet  it  will  not  be  possible  to  tell,  from 
what  principle  the  evil  of  the  hand  is  derived,  if  not  from  the 
evil  will.  This  brings  a  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  union 
or  difference  of  the  actions  internal  and  external,  and  the  in- 
fluence the  will  hath  upon  the  external  act,  and  whether  it 
can  have  any  aggravation  or  degree  beyond  what  it  receives 
from  the  inward  principle. 

3.  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that  all  the  morality  of  any 
action  depends  wholly  on  the  will,  and  is  seated  in  the  inner 
man ;  and  the  eye  is  not  adulterous,  but  it  is  the  instrument 
of  an  adulterous  heart;  and  the  hand  is  not  tiie  thief  before 
God,  but  the  covetous  desire  is  guilty :  and  this  appears  in 
this ;  because  if  a  man  takes  the  goods  of  his  neighbour, 
which  he  would  not  have  taken  if  he  had  supposed  they  had 
been  his  neighbour's,  he  is  innocent  before  God.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  it  is  worse  to  steal  than  to  covet;  it 
is  worse  to  humble  and  dishonour  our  neighbour's  wife  than 
to  lust  after  her.  But  the  reason  is,  because  the  doing  of 
the  action  supposes  a  great  many  precedent  acts  of  lust,  even 
tiie  whole  method  and  economy  of  sin :  for  every  act  of  the 
will,  every  degree  of  desire,  is  lusting  or  covetousness ;  and 
the  external  act  wliich  supposes  them  all,  is  worse  than  all 
they  except  the  last.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  will  is 
but  a  capacity  or  readiness  and  disposition  of  the  feculty,  and 
is  no  act.  But  the  arrest  and  stop  of  the  will,  the  delight  in 
fancying,  the  desire  of  action,  the  consent  of  the  heart,  and 
the  deliberation  and  resolution,  these  are  the  acts  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  will ;  and  the  second  is  worse  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  worse  than  the  second,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the 
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immediate  address  to  the  action.  But  that  action  is  not  worse 
than  the  last  resolution  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the  will ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  charity  to  hinder  the  man  from  act- 
ing his  lu8t,-^it  is  therefore  charity,  because,  in  the  acting  of 
the  sin  externally,  there  are  more  acts  of  the  will,  even  the 
whole  method  of  deadi  is  completed;  and  the  same  acts  of 
will  are  repeated,  or  confirmed ;  and  there  is  mischief  done  to 
some  person  or  to  some  interest,  to  something  besides  the 
sinning  man;  and  there  are  some  contingencies  and  some 
circumstances  to  whidi  new  actions  of  the  will  must  be  con- 
senting, and  give  their  influence  and  renew  their  acts :  but 
still,  if  we  compare  every  consent  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  will  with  the  action,  or  that  part  of  the  action  which  is 
immediately  produced  in  it,  there  is  in  that  event  no  morality, 
and  no  good,  and  no  evil,  but  what  is  first  within.  So  that 
h^  who  hinders  a  man  from  acting  of  his  lust,  does  hinder 
him  not  from  sins  distinct  from  those  of  his  will,  but  from 
more  sins  ot  the  will,  from  repetition,  or  confirmation,  or 
abiding  in  the  same  chosen  folly. 

4.  Upon  this  account  it  will  be  easy  to  answer  whether 
is  the  greater  sin,  the  wishing  and  desiring  of  a  very  great 
evil,  and  willingly  doing  but  a  little  one,— or  the  doing  a 
very  great  evil  and  intolerable  mischief  with  a  little  malice. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  sin  is  much  more  increased  by  the 
malice  of  the  action  and  effect,  than  by  the  malice  of  the  will, 
if  the  malice  of  the  will  be  little,  and  the  evil  of  the  event  be 
great  and  intolerable.  For  at  first  to  desire  a  very  great  mis- 
chief, and  then  to  act  but  a  little  one,  supposes  that  die  great 
malice  went  not  to  its  utmost  period ;  it  was  desired,  but  not 
resolved  on,  and  deliberately  determined :  and  then  that  ma- 
lice, although  in  itself  great,  yet  it  was  ineffective,  and  was 
retracted  before  it  was  consummate  by  the  will,  and  acted 
by  her  subjects,  the  other  faculties  and  members.  But  nowj 
if  a  great  mischief  be  done  by  a  little  malice,  to  that  little 
malice  all  that  event  is  to  be  imputed;  though  not  to  it 
alone,  yet  to  that  malice  managed  by  ignorance,  carelessness,' 
and  folly;  which  being  no  excuses,  but  of  themselves  cri* 
minal  appendages,  the  man  shall  be  judged  by  his  action, 
not  by  his  ignorant  and  imperfect  choice;  because  though 
the  choice  was  naturally  imperfect,  yet,  morally  and  in  the 
whole   conjunction   of  its   circumstances,   it  was   completely 
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criminal.     If  this  thing  happens  to  be  otherwise  in  any  par- 
ticular, God  will  discern  it,  and  not  man ;  for  the  greatness 
of  the  mischief  in  human  laws  and  accounts  supposes  the 
greatness  of  the  malice,  if  malice  at  all,   and  not   chance 
wholly,  was  the  principle.     But  if  the  question  be  in  the  act- 
ing of  a  great  mischief  where  the  sin  most  lies,  in  the  will  or 
in  the  event,  I  say  it  is  originally  in  the  will;  and  it  is  equally 
in  the   event,   if  all  that  event  was  foreseen   and  known, 
although  it  was  not  principally  or  at  all  designed.    He  that 
steals  a  cow  from  a  widow,  and  does  verily  believe  that  the 
loss  of  her  cow  will  not  only  undo  her,  but  break  her  heart, 
though  he  does  not  design  this,  yet  because  he  knows  it,  all 
that  event  is  to  be  imputed  to  him.     They  that  abuse  their 
own   bodies  by  abominable  and  unclean  contracts,  and  the 
sin  of  Onan, — though  they  design  only  the  pleasing  of  their 
lust,  yet  if  they  consider  what  they  do,  and  what  will  be  the 
event,  they  secondarily  choose  all  that  event,  and  are   as 
guilty  of  it  as  of  that  which  they  principally  designed. 

Quod  pellice  teva 


Uteris,  et  veneri'servit  arnica  manus ) 
Hoc  nihi]  esse  putas  ?  soelus  est,  mlhi'crede,  sed  ingensy 

Quantum  vix  animo  oondpiB  esse  tuo. 
Ipsam  crede  tibi  Naturain  dicere  rerum» 

'  Istud  quod  digitis,  Pontice,  perdis,  homo  est '.' 

For  the  internal  act  of  the  will  and  the  external  act  of  the 
man  are  but  one  act,  unless  the  instrument  and  the  efficient 
cause  produce  two  distinct  effects  in  every  concourse;  and 
whatsoever  is  done  without,  is  first  consented  to  within,  and 
is  but  the  ministry  and  execution  of  the  sin  within.  For  the 
act  of  choosing  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality :  and  there- 
fore when  not  only  die  first  design,  but  the  appendages  and 
other  consequents  are  foreseen,  and  yet  the  action  is  chosen, 
the  will  is  guilty  of  so  many  evils  as  it  chooses  directly  and 
indirectly,  principally  and  consequently. 

5.  But  to  reduce  this  doctrine  to  more  minute  and  parti- 
cular considerations  and  order. 

Of  the  Identity  and  Diversity^  respectivdj/,  of  Actions  internal 
and  ea^mai,  and  t?ie  Mtdtiplicoitions  of  Sins  by  them. 

Every  external  act,  proceeding  from  the  internal,  makes 
but  one  moral  act,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.     The  elec- 

*  Mart.  ix.  42.  Mattaire,  pag.  t7d. 
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lion  and  choice  are  the  foundation:  and  as  they  are  many 
houses  which  are  built  upon  many  foundations^ — ^but  many 
chambers  and  galleries,  built  upon  one  foundation,  is  but  one 
house,  though  there  be  many  rooms;— so  the  internal  and 
external,  relying  upon  one  basis,  operating  to  the  same  end, 
effecting  the  same  work,  having  the  same  cause,  and  being 
but  several  lengths  of  the  same  thread,  do  not  make  two  acts ; . 
as  the  soul,  seeing  by  the  eye,  hath  but  one. vision, — and  the 
wiU,  acting  by  the  hand,  does  but  her  own  act  by  her  own  in- 
strument :  and  therefore  although  they  are  physically  or  na- 
turally several  actions,  because  elicit  and  acted  by  several  fa- 
culties,— yet,  morally,  they  are  but  one;  for  what  the  hand 
or  eye  alone  does,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  it  is  made  so 
by  the  mind  and  will. 

6.  K  there  be  two  acts  of  will  in  one  external  act, 
there  is  a. double  malice  or  goodness  respectively.  A  prince, 
commands  his  almoner  to  give  much  alms  to  tibie  poor:  the 
almoner,  being  also  a  good  man,  loves  the  employment,  and 
does  it  very  often:  the  external  act  is  but  one  ministry  of 
ahns,  but  the  internal  is  both  obedience  and  charity. 

.7.  The  external  act  is  the  occasion  of  the  intending  or 
extending  the  internal,  but,  directly  and  of  itself,  increases 
not  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  it.  For  the  external. is 
not,  properly  and  formally,  good  or  bad,  but  only  objectively 
and  materially ;  just  as  a  wall  cannot  increase  the  whiteness, 
unless  the  quality  itself  be  intended  by  its  own  principle. 
But  as  heat  in  iron  is  more  intense  than  it  is  in  straw;  so 
may  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  an  internal  act  be  in- 
creased by  the  external:  but  this  is  only  by  accident.  By 
instances  of  these  several  assertions,  they  will  be  more  intel- . 
ligible.  When  John,  siu'named  *  the  Almoner,'  commanded, 
bis  boy  to  carry  an  alms  to  a  poor  man  that  was  sick  in  the 
next  village,  the  boy  sometimes  would  detain  it  and  reserve 
it  jfor  his  own  vanity ;  but  St.  John  lost  not  the  reward  of  his 
charity,  for  his  internal  act  was  good,  but  it  was  no  cause  of 
the  outward  event  at  all.  And  on  the  other  side  when ,  Mae- 
vius  lay  with  his  wife  Petronilla,  supposing  she  had  been  Ni-. 
costrata,  he  was  an  adulterer  before  God,  though  by  the  laws 
of  men  he  was  harmless.  And  if  a  man  steals  a  horse  in  the 
night  from  his  neighbour's  field,  and  carries  him  away  se- 
cretly, and  by  the  morning  perceives  it  to  be  his  own,  he  is 
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no  less  guilty  before  God  and  his  confessor,  than  if  he  had 
indeed  stolen  his  neighbour's.     The   reason  is,  because  the 
external  act  hadi  another  cause,  which  is,  or  may  be,  inno* 
cent,  but  the  internal  act  was,  of  itself,  completely  evil  and 
malicious*     In  these  cases,  where  the  internal  volition  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  external  event,  the  sin  is  terminated  within ; 
and  that  to  him  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  is  as  visible  as  any 
thing.     But  when  the  internal  volition  is  properly  the  cause 
of  the  action  external,  there  more  is  done  than  it  could  do 
alone.     For,  in  a  good  work,  the  will  finds  the  difficulties, 
which  it  could  not  perceive,  while  it  was  only  in  purpose ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  resolve  to  be  patient  in  sickness,  when  we 
feel  nothing  of  it,  but  only  discourse  it,  and  cast  about  in 
our  easy  minds  what  we  suppose  it  wiU  be :  but  ^  tu  si  hie 
esses,  aUter  sentires,'  said  the  sick  man;  it  msiy  be,  when  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  will  shall  find  new  work,  new  difficul- 
ties, and  will  need  new  fortifications,  and  renewed  resolutions, 
and  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  fresh  aids  of  reason :  so  tibat 
although  all  the  good  or  evil  that  is  in  all  this,  is  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  will ;  yet  this  is  it  which  I  said,  that  the  external 
action  hath  in  it  the  materiality  of  good  and  evil,  and  by 
accident  the  external  act  is  better  than  the  internal)  that  is, 
the  will  does  better  when  she  reduces  her  purposes  to  act 
very  often,  than  when  she  does  only  resolve.     And  for  this 
very  reflson,— 

8.  The  external  act  does  superadd  new  obligations  be- 
yond those,  which  are  consequent  to  the  mere  internal  voUtion, 
though  ever  so  perfect  and  complete.  For  the  external  act 
is  exemplar  in  virtue,  or  scandalous  in  evil;  it  obliges  to  re- 
stitution, to  ecclesiastical  censures  and  legal  penalties,  in 
which  there  are  active  and  passive  duties  incumbent  on  us; 
as  I  have  represented  in  the  third  book.  Thus  also  in  good 
things ;  the  external  participation  of  the  sacrament  hath  in 
it  some  advantages  beyond  the  internal :  but  these  things  are 
accidental  to  the  action,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  it ;  they 
are  nothing  of  the  direct  morality,  but  the  consequent  of  it; 
which  the  sinner  ought  indeed  to  have  considered  beforehand, 
and  to  act  or  to  omit  accordingly. 

9.  If  the  course  and  continuance  of  the  outward  act  be 
interpreted,  and  then  proceeded  in  again,  when  the  cause  of 
the  intercision  is  over,  that  action,  seeming  but  one,  is  more 
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dian  one  sin»  or  virtuous  act,  respectively.     He  that  resolves 
to  bring  up  a  poor  orphan  in  learning  and  capacities  of  doing 
and  receiving  worthy  benefit,  does  often  sleep  and  often  not 
think  of  it,  and  hath  many  occasions  to  renew  his  resolution ; 
although  his  obligation  be  still  permanent,  yet  if  he  delights 
in  it,  and  again  chooses,  so  often  is  the  ahns  imputed  to  him, 
he  does  so  many  acts  of  charity.     Titius  intends  to  give  to 
Codrus  a  new  gown  at  the  next  calends,  but  forgets  his  in- 
tention ;  but  yet  at  the  calends,  does,  upon  a  new  intention, 
give  him  a  gown.     This  act  is  but  one,  but  hath  no  morality 
from  the  first  intention,  but  from  the  second,  though  there 
were  two  internal  acts   of  volition  to  the  same   external: 
because  the  first  did  cease  to  be,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
influence  into  the  effect.     But  this  multiplication  of  actions 
and  imputations,  cannot  be  by  every  sudden   and  physical 
interruption,  but  by  such  an  interruption   only,  where   the 
first  intention  is  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  external  act. 
Thus  if  a  man  against  his  will  nod  at  his  prayers,  and  awaken- 
ing himself  by  his  nodding,   proceed  in  his  devotion,   he 
does  not  pray  twice,  but  once,  because  the  first  intention  is 
sufficient  to  finish  his  prayer.     But  if  he  falls  asleep  over- 
night, and  sleeps  till  morning,  his  morning-prayer  is  upon  a 
new  account,  and  his  wiU  must  renew  her  act,  or  nothing  is 
done.     But,  in  instances  of  good,  this  part  of  the  rule  hath 
but  little  use:  for  no  man  will  dare  to  call  God  to  a  strict 
and  minute  reckoning,  and  require  his  reward  by  number  and 
weight.     But,  in  sinfiil  actions,  there  is  more  consideration ; 
and  if  we  be  not  strict  in  our  weights  and  measures,  God 
will;  and  if  we  will  not  be  sure  to  put  enough  into  ihe  ba- 
lance of  repentance,  there  will  be  too  much  in  that  of  judg- 
ment  and  condenmation :   and  tkerefore  it  concerns  us,  as; 
much  as  we  can,  to  tell  the  number  of  our  sins.  Therefore, 
10.  External  actions   in   order  to  one  end,  though  pro- 
duced by  one  internal  act  or  resolution  of  the  will,  yet  do 
not  make  one  external  act,  unless   the  end  be  at  the  same 
time  required.     Thus  if  the  man  resolves  to  lay  wait  for  his 
enemy  tUl  he  have  destroyed  him,  and  therefore  lays  wait  to-, 
day,  and  to-morrow,  and  prevails  not  until  the  third  day, — 
his  sin  is  more  than  one,  though  his  resolution  was  but  one. 
The  reason  is,  because  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  resolution,  or  at  least  of  some  ministering 
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acts  towards  the  perfecting  that  resolution ;  and  although  tker 
resolution  and  the  end  were  one,  yet  to  every  ministering  iiH 
termedial  act,  there  is  also  some  internal  act  proportionate^ 
Thus   every  impure  contract,  in  order  to  impure  embraces, 
is  a  sin  distinct  from  die  final  adultery,  and  so  is  the  joy-- 
fill  remembrance  of  it  afterward.     But  because  these  things 
have  in  them  some  little  intricacy,  therefore  I  add  this  which 
is  plain  and  useful :    Every  renewing  of  an  external  action 
subordinate  to  a  final  end,  is  either  a  repeating  of  the  sin,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  it ;  it  extends  it,  or 
intends  it     He  that  calls  a  man  fool  three  times  together,  > 
either  commits  three  sins,  or  one  as  great  as  three ;  and  he 
that  strikes  seven  blows  to  kill  a  man,  hath  so  many  times 
lifted  up  his  hand  against  God;  and  tliough  he»hath  killed 
the  man  but  once,  yet  he  shall  be  avenged  seven  times.     But 
if,  after  any  notable  interruption  of  the  act,  the  intention  be 
renewed,  so  often  is  the  sin  repeated,  though  it  be  but  one 
external  event  afterward.     He  that  resolves,  every  day  of  the 
week,  to  be  absent  from  divine  service  the  Sunday  following, 
is  to  estimate  his  sin  by  the  number  of  his  internal  actions, 
and  not  by  the  singularity  of  that  omission. 

11.  Internal  acts  of  the  will  are  then  mtdtiplied,  when 
they  proceed  after  an  express  revocation,  or  a  deliberate  in- 
termission, or  a  considerable  physical  interruption,  or  by  an 
actual  attendance   to   things  incompossible  and  inconsistent 
with  the  first  resolution.    There  is  no  difl&culty  in  these  par- 
ticulars,  save   only   that  in   making  judgments   concerning 
them,  we  proceed  by  prudent  and  moral  proportions^^  by  the 
usual  measures  of  laws,  and  die  accounts  of  wise  men  ^  only 
the  extremes  are  evident  and  notorious.     For  he  that,  being 
upon  his  knees,  loses  his  attention  for  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
calls it,  does  not  pray  twice,  or  so  often,  as  he  again  thinks 
actually  of  what  he  is  doing :  and  we  are  sure  that  he  who 
says  a  '  pater-noster'  to  day,  and  another  to-morrow,    does 
pray  twice :  and  between  these  no  certain  rule  can  be  given, 
but  what  is  measured  and  divided  by  prudence  and  simili- 
tude, with  the  unity  of  natural  and  artificial  compositions. 
But  he  only  does  well,  who  secures  his  cases  of  conscience 
in  this  inquiry,  by  interrupting  his  evil  acts  as  soon  as  they 
begin,  and. gives  them  quite  over  as  soon  as  tiiey  are  inter- 
rupted ;  and,  when  he  hath  chosen  well,  perseveres  as  long 
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as  nature  and  exterior  accidents  will  give  him  leave,  and  re- 
news that  choice  as  soon  as  his  divertisement  can  cease. 

Question. 

12.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  matter  of  this  rule,  it  is  season- 
able to  inquire  concerning  what  degrees  of  guiltiness  are  con- 
tracted by  the  beginnings  and  desires  of  wickedness,  which 
are  imperfect  and  unfinished. 

I  have  ahready®  given  account,  that  the  inward  acts  of  the 
i^i  are  very  often  punishable  by  human  laws,   and  from, 
thence  some  light  may  be  reflected  to  this  inquiry,  which  is . 
concerning  the  estimate,  which  God  and  the  conscience  are 
to  make  of  imperfect  actions ;  for  though  in  human  accounts 
and  the  estimate  of  our  laws,  that  a  tbing  is  secret  or  public, 
is  a  great  difference  and  concernment ; .  yet  in  this  question,  • 
and.  in  relation  to  God  and  the  conscience,  immediately,  it  is 
nothing  at  all,  for  nothing  here  is  secret,  every  thing  is  visi- 
ble, and  it  is  always'  day  here.     But  now  the  inquiry  is  con- 
cerning those  things  which  are  imperfect,  and  so  sometimes 
are  secret  as  to  men,  because  they  are  only  in  desires,  and . 
sometimes  they  are  public,  but  yet  not  finished  and  com- 
pleted.    And  here  the  rule  is,  ^^  Nunquam  mens  exitu  sesti- 
jnanda  est^"     God  judges  not  by  die  event,  but  by  the  mind, 
by  the  good  or  ill  will :  so  Apuleius ;  ^^  In  maleficiis,  etiam 
cogitata  scelera,   non  perfecta  adhuc,   viiidicantur,    cruenta 
mente,  pura  manu :"  <^  He  that  thinks  it,  that  is,  that  resolves 
it  perfectly,  putting  the  last  hand  of  the  will  to  it,  his  mind 
is  bloody,  though  his  hand  be  pure,  and  shall  find  an  equal 
vengeance."— But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last  act  of 
the  will,  and  that  which  is  immediate  to  the  external  action ; 
if  it  be  in  counsel,  that  is,  not  whether  it  shall  be  done  or  no, 
but  how  it  shall  be  done,  it  is  as  bad  and  hateful  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  as  the  external  violence.     To  this  purpose  is  that  of, 
Paulus^  the  lawyer :  "  Concilium  uniuscuj usque,  non  factum, 
puniendum  est :"  "  Not  the  fact,  but  the  counsel,  is  to  be  pu- 
nished:"  by  "  counsel"  meaning  the  design  and  resolution, 
the  perfect  and  complete  volition,  which  is  then,  without  all 
question,  come  to  the  perfection  of  its  malice  and  evil  heart, . 
when  it  is  gone  as  &r  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  action.  ^^  In- 
sidiatus  civi  etiamsi  non  effecerit  scelus,  poenas  tamen  legi- 

*  Lib.  3.  chap.  1.  rule  4.  f  Quintil.  ^  Sententia.  5. 
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kis  solve V'  said  Quintilian ;  ^<  He  that  lays  a  snare  for  s 
man's  life»  shall  smart  for  it,  though  the  man  escape;  the 
laws  shall  punish  him :"  but  if  they  do  not,  ^t  is  all  one  in 
conscience.  For  as  Donatus^  said  well,  "  Non  perficere  sed 
conari  velle  aUquid  ad  scelus,  effectio  est,  etiamsi  non  potest 
fieri."  It  is  nothing  to  the  sinner  that  God  defends  the 
innocent,  and  rescues  him  from  his  fraud,  or  violence,  or 
skmder ;  he  hath  done  his  work  when  he  resolved  and  endea- 
voured it.  For  there  are  no  degrees  of  morality  beyond  the 
hst  act  of  the  will:  the  sin  or  virtue  may  be  extended  by 
multiplication  or  confirmation  of  the  same  acts,  but  no  way 
intended  beyond  that  act  of  the  will  which  commands  execu- 
tion. 

13.  But  this  distinction  ought  to  be  observed,  not  <mly  in 
order  to  punishments  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  criminals 
accused  of  imperfect  acts,  but  in  order  to  conscience.     For 
though  the  whole  morality  of  the  act  depends  upon  the  last 
j^urpose  of  the  will,  and  is  before  God  the  fulness  of  ike  sin 
in  respect  of  degrees  of  any  simple  sin ;  yet  when  it  passes 
«i  to  execution,  the  vnll  may  grow  worse  by  repetition  of  her 
acts ;  or,  abiding  in  them,  she  may  sin  more  sins.     For  the 
acts  themselves  about  whidi  there  are  endeavours  Hiade,  are 
not  always  perfect,  so  as  die  criminsd  can  perfect  them ;  for 
it  is  not  to  all  purposes  perfect,  when  the  will  hath  com- 
manded the  resolution  to  be  acted, — no,  nor  when  something 
is  done  towards  it  by  the  sinning  man,  but  sometMng  etse  may 
be  added ;  and  till  it  be,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  case. 
The  examples  will  clear  it.     Priscup  Merula  resolves  to  kiU 
his  brother  Taurinus,  and,  in  order  to  it,  buys  a  dagger,  way- 
lays him  as  he  goes  to  Augustus,  sets  upon  him,  throws  him 
down:   but  as  he  is  lifting  up  his  hand  to  strike,  hears  a 
noise  behind  the   hedge,   and  being  affrighted,   curses  his 
brother  and  wishes  him  dead,  and  runs  away.     Merula  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  guilty  of  murder ;  and  if  he  had  killed  him 
effectually,  there  had  been  no  greater  malice,  but  more  mis- 
chief^  and  more  acts  of  malice;  and  therefore  the  judges  are 
to  diminish  something  of  his  punishment,  not  only  because 
the  life  of  a  citizen  was  not  lost,  but  because  Merula  had  not 
done  all  his  part  of  the  murder,  that  is,  his  brother  could  not 
have  died,  unless  he  had  done  something  beyond  what  he  did. 

^  In  Andiia,  act.  I.  sc.  4. 
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But  when  the  Egyptian  nobility,  being  weary  of  a  dull  melan- 
choly prince,  who,  by  his  healthless  spirit,  was  good  for  no- 
iliing,  gave  him  a  brisk  poison  to  dispatdbi  him ;  that  which 
would  have  burnt  to  ashes  any  person  that  had  any  fire  within 
hira,  did  but  heighten  him  to  the  ordinary  temper  of  another 
man ;  it  only  warmed  him  into  an  active  spirit,  and  he  became 
a  wise  prince.  Here  the  murder  was  not  effected,  but  there 
was,  on  the  traitors'  part,  nothing  wantii^  to  the  completing 
of  the  wickedness:  and  therefore,  as,  in  human  laws,  they 
are  to  have  no  abatement  of  sentence  extrac»rdinary;  so,  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  they  are  to  think,  of  no  excuse,  no 
diminution,  but  every  thing  is  present,  that  can  make  all  that 
greatness  which  can  be  in  the  nature  of  that  sin :  and  in  the 
first  case  there  may  be  an  alteration  so  timely,  as  to  change 
the  mind  before  it  was  at  the  utmost  end  of  the  line  of  wick- 
edness ;  but  in  the  second  case,  whether  the  effect  follow  or 
no,  there  is  a  place  left  for  nothing,  unless,  perad venture,  for 
repentance.  That  part  which  concerns  human  laws,  is  alter- 
able as  men  please,  and  in  Christendom  (imless  it  be  in  the 
greatest  crimes),  custom  hath,  against  the  purpose  of  laws, 
given  impimity  to  them,  who^  without  effect,  have  attempted 
to  commit  vfle  actions ;  yet,  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and 
by  the  measures  of  religion,  the  matter  is  unchangeable.. 

14.  There  are  some  other  ways  of  imperfect  acts,  which 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  these  measures. 
1.  He  that  kills  a  diild  in  his  mother's  womb,  is  as  guilty  of 
murder,  as  he  that  kills  a  maa  in  the  fields  if  he  did  equally 
intend  it.  In  this  it  is  true  that  th^  lawyers  and  physicians 
distinguish  the  time  of  the  abortion.  If  the  child  was  ef- 
formed  into  a  human  shape^  i^  is  csq)ital  by  the  laws;  but 
not  if  it  was  inform  and  unshapen.  But  in  order  to  con- 
science I  perfectly  consent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Christ- 
ians, recorded  by  Tertullian*:  "  !Etiam  conceptum  utero, 
dum  adhuc  sanguis  in  hominem  deliberatur,  dissolvere  non 
licet.  Homicidii  festinatio  est  prohibere  nasci.  Nee  refert 
natam  qms  eripiat  animam  an  nascentem  disturbet.  Homo 
est,  et  qui  futurus  est :  etiam  fructus  omnis  jam  in  semine  est :" 
«  While  the  blood  is  in  deliberation  whether  it  shall  be  male  or 
female,  it  is  not  lawful  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  that  intends  to 
lander  it  from  life,  is  but  a  hasty  murderer.     He  is  guilty  of 

i  In  Apologet.  et  iii  £xhortat  Castit  et  de  Virg.  Vdandis. 
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inferring  death  who  prevents  tiiat  to  have  life,  to  which  God* 
and  nature  did  design  it'  But  this  is  owing  to  the  choice, 
and  design  of  the  will,  for  the  effect  of  one  is  much  less  than 
the  effect  of  the  other,  upon  many  considerations :  but  if  the 
malice  was  not  less,  the  difference  of  die  effect  makes  no  di- 
minution. 

15.  The  other  case  k,  ^'  If  a  man  smite  his  neighbour 
that  he  die,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,"  saith  God  to 
Moses  ^.  That  is,  if  he  purpose  to  smite  him,  though  he  did 
not  purpose  to  kill  him,  but  wound  him  only,  he  hath  sinned 
unto  death.  The  Vulgar  Latin  reads  it,  ^'  Qui  percusserit 
hominem  volens  occidere  :^  ^^  He  that  smites  a  man,  willing* 
to  kill  him."  But  this  last  clause  is  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Greek.  And  though  it  is  something  less  to  intend  to 
wound  him  grievously,  than  to  kill  him ;  yet  he  that  wUIingly 
gives  that  wound,  which  he  would  have  do  him  a  mischief,  and 
gives  it  so  that  it  does  give  him  his  death,— >had  a  malice  so ' 
great,  that  it  could  not  well  discern  between  wounds  and 
death.  But,  in  this  case,  though  it  is  certain  God  will  judge 
righteously,  and  make  abatement  if  there  be  any  cause ;  yet 
in  human  laws,  and,  in  the  measures  of  his  own  repentance, 
he  will  not  and  ought  not  to  find  gentle  sentences^  but  the 
whole  perfect  event  will  be  imputed  to  the  imperfect  act  of 
his  wilL  For  it  was  too  mudb  that  he  was.  willing  to  do  any 
mischief;  and  ^^  ex  toto  noluisse  debet,  qui  imprudentia  de- 
fenditur,"  said  Seneca :  he  cannot  pretend  that  the  evil  event 
was  against  his  will,  when  it  is  certain  he  did  perfectly  oon-^ ' 
sent  to  a  great  part  of  it. 


RULE  IV. 


An  involuntary  Effect,  proceeding  from  a  voluntary  Cause^  is 
imputed  to  the  Agent,  as  if'  it  were  voluntary  and  directly 
chosen^ 

1.  He  that  is  husband  of  the  wife,  is  justly  presumed  to  be 
the  father  6f  the  child,  and  he  that  chooses  the  cause,  must 
own  all  those,  which  are  the  effects  and  proper  productions 
of  it ;  and  all  causes  are  not  immediate  and  contiguous  to  the 

k  Exod.  xxi.  12. 
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tfffect.  He  that  drinks  himself  drunk,  that  without  fear  and 
shame  he;may  fornicate,— though  when  he  fornicates,  he  hath 
not  the  use  of  his  reason  any  more  than  of  his  modesty,  and 
cannot  deliberate,  and  therefore  cannot  choose, — ^yet  he  is 
guilty  of  fornication  as  well  as  drunkenness.  He  that  eats 
high  and  drinks  deep,  that  in  his  sleep  he  may  procure  pol- 
lution, is  guilty  of  that  uncleanness  as  well  as  of  that  excess, 
which  St  Paul  intimates  in  those  words,  ^^  Make  not  provision 
for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  diereof ;"  that  is,  what  you 
design  as  the  purpose  of  your  intemperance,  is  your  crime 
though  it  be  a  natural  effect,  when  things  are  by  your  choice 
so  dii^osed.-r-And  when  our  blessed  Saviour  XM>mmanded^  us 
to  <^  lake  heed  of  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,"  he  forewarned 
us  as  well  of  ike  effect  as  of  the  cause;  for  xpeuirdxri  itapdro 
xdpa  9raAA£<y^  surfeiting  hath  its  name  from  die  event,  be- 
cause ^^  it  causes  dissolutions  of  the  nerves  and  dilutions 
of  the  brain,"  and  consequently  palsies,  which  when  we  have 
contracted,  we  are,  by  our  own  fisiult,  disabled  in  the  service 
of  God.  KpcuitiXi^  dito  Ttpors^aias  xaJ  X^^&^  ohontociaSf 
"  Surfeiting  is  the  product  of  yesterday's  debauchery :"  and 
since  the  effect  is  also  forbidden,  he  that  chooses  it  by  de- 
lighting in  the  cause,  chooses  also  what  is  Ibrbiddeif,  and 
therefore  that  which  will  be  imputed  to  him.  But  this  I 
have  largely  proved  °*  upon  a  distinct  account,  by  making  it 
appear  that  even  a  vicious  haUt,  the  £Eu;ility  and  promptness 
to  a.  sin,  are  an  aversion  from  God,  and  make  us  hateful  by  a 
malignity  distinct  from  that,  which  is  inherent  in  all  the  single 
actions.  Thus  he  sins,  that  swears  by  custom^  though  he 
have  no  advertency  to  what  he  says,  and  knows  nothing  of  it : 
he  chose  those  actions,  which  introduced  the  habit,  and  he 
can  derive  no  impunity  from  his  first  crime :  and  he  that  is 
the  greatest  sinner,  can  never  come  to  that  state  of  things, 
tha.t  he  shall  take  God's  name  in  vain,  and  yet  be  held  guilt* 
less. 

2.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  with  these  cautions. 

llie  involuntary  effect  is  imputed  to  the  voluntary  cause, 
if  that  effect  was  foreseen,  or  if  it  was  designed,  though  when 
it  be  acted,  the  foolish  man  knows  but  little  of  it,  no  more 
than  a  beast  does  his  own  acts  of  pleasure,  which  he  perceives 
by  sense,  but  does  not  by  counsel  enter  into  it.     Of  this  there 

1  Luke,  xxi.  34.  m  Unum  Necessar.  cap.  d. 
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IS  no  question,  because  he  put  his  hand  to  a  hook  of  bon^ 
and  that  being  fastened  upon  the  rich  vessels  in  die  honse^ 
draws  forth  what  the  man,  it  maybe,  knows  not  to  be  there; 
but  his  hand  willingly  moved  the  iron  hook,  and  therefore  his 
hand  and  his  will  are  til^  thief. 

3.  The  involuntary  effect  is  not  imputed  to  the  volon^- 
tary  cause,  if,  after  it  is  chosen  by  the  will,  in  one  act,  it  is 
revoked  by  another,  before  the  misc^i^  be  effected.  TTius 
if  Maevius  shot  an  arrow  to  kill  Patemus,  and  in  the  instant 
of  its  egression  '  noUet  factum,'  *  repents  of  Ae  intended 
evil,'  that  mischief  which  is  then  dcme,  shall  not  be  imputed 
to  him.  This  indeed  is  generally  said  both  by  the  divines 
and  lawyers ;  but  it  hath  no  effect  at  all  that  is  material  and 
considerable,  save  only  this,  that  the  repentance  does  wash 
away  the  guilt;  but  in  true  speaking,  the  whole  guilt  was 
contracted,  because  the  act  of  the  will  was  completed  up  to 
action  and  execution,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  inten- 
tion of  the  evil ;  but  then  the  effect  is  therefore  not  imputed, 
because  the  cause  also  ki  pardoned  by  th«  means  of  repent* 
ance,  and  so  it  is  even  after  the  mischief  is  done.  He  that  by 
repentance  recalls  the  mischief,  shall,  by  pardon,  be  cleared 
from  guiltiness,  whether  that  repentance  be  before  or  after. 

4.  But  that  which  we  can  rely  upon  in  this  particular, 
and  of  which  great  use  is  to  be  made,  is  this, — that  tibough 
all  the  evil  events  which  are  foreseen,  or  ought  to  have  been 
considered,  are  imputed  even  then,  when  they  are  not  in  our 
power,  to  him  who  willingly  brought  in  the  cause  of  those 
evils;  yet  whatsoever  was  not  foreseen,  and  tilierefore  not 
designed,  nor  yet  chosen,  by  oonsequence  and  implication  is 
not  imputed  to  him,  that  brought  that  foolish  necessity  upon 
himself.  Consonant  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin ''; 
^<  Ctdpandus  est  Loth,  non  quantum  iucestus  in  ebrietate 
admissus,  sed  quantum  ebrietas  meretur;"  <<  Lot  was  an- 
swerable for  his  drunkenness,  but  not  for  his  incest  caused 
by  his  dnmkenness,"  which  he  foresaw  xtot  and  designed 
not.  But  this  case  also  suffers  alteration.  For  if  Lot  had 
been  warned  of  the  evils  of  his  first  night's  drunkenness,  and 
yet  would  be  drunk  the  next  night,  he  is  not  so  innocent  of 
the  effect, — the  incest  lies  nearer  to  him.  Only  if  after  that 
monition  he  suspected  as  litde  as  at  first,  he  was  not  indeed 

n  liib.  22.  contr.  Faust,  cap.  44. 
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^inlty  of  the  incest  directly, .  but  of  a  more  intolerable 
drunkenness  and  a  careless  spirit,  who  by  the  fast  sad  event 
did  not  cdnsider,  and  mus  not  affrighted  from  the  intolerable 
cause.  But  thus  if  a  servant  throws  himself  into  a  pit,  and 
breaks  a  leg  or  an  arm  that  he  might  not  work,  his  not  work- 
ing is  as  much  impuited  to  him  as  uncharitaUe  injury  to  himself: 
h^t  if  afterwards  (as  Pyrrho  did)  he  see  his  master  falling  into 
a  4itdi,  and,  by  reason  of  that  first  fall,  he  cannot  help  his 
nuvBter  out,  that  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him;  for  he  willed  it  not, 
it  was  not  included  virtually  in  any  act  of  his  will  or  under- 
«taiHfing.  And  dius  it  is  also  in  the  divine  judgments,  which  if 
we  procure  by  our  own  vilenesses,  all  that  impotency  and  dis- 
ability of  obeying  God  in  external  religion,  which  is  conse- 
4}uent  to  the  suffering  that  judgement  which  himself  procured, 
and  by  which  he  is  £^en  sick,  or  mad  or  lame,  is  not  imputed 
to  him ;  because  to  make  himself  guilty  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  suf- 
-ficient  that  he  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  that  which  procured 
it,  but  he  must  be  the  voluntary  and  discerning  cause.  That 
«vil  of  which  a  man  is  only  the  meritorious  cause,  depends 
"upon  another  will  besides  his  own,  and  is  indeed  an  effect 
deserved  by  him,  but  not  willingly  consented  to,  but  very 
much  against  him;  and  therefore  can  never  be  imputed  to 
him  to  any  odier  purpose,  but  to  upbraid  his  infelicity,  who 
justly  suffers  what  he  would  not  foresee,  and  now  «cannot 
avoid. 

5.  When  a  man  falb  into  a  state  or  condition,  in  which 
h^  cannot  choose, — those  acts  which  are  done  in  that  state 
are  imputed  to  him,  if  they  be  such  acts,  to  which  no  new 
consent  is  required,  but  that  it  be  sufficient  that  he  do  not 
dissent;  and  if  those  acts  be  consonant  to  his  fonner  will, 
^1  such  effects  are  imputed  to  the  wffl.  Thus  if  Titius,  being 
a  catechumen,  desired  to  be  baptized,  and  then  ttiia  into 
^Madness,  or  stupidity,  or  a  lethargy,  he  is  capable  <^  being 
baptized,  because  nodiing  is  in  some  pers^ms  required  but  a 
mere  susceptibiiity,  and  that  there  be  no  just  impectiment; 
the  grace  of  the  sajcrami^it  being  so  mere  a  favour,  that  it  is 
the  first  grace  to  which  nothing  oti  our  parts  be  previous,  but 
that  ali  impediments  be  removed.  Since  therefore  in  this  a 
<man  is  passive,  his  present  indisposition  of  making  new  acts 
of  election  renders  him  not  inca{)able  of  receiving  a  favour ; 
always  provided  that  there  was  in  Mm  no  indispodtion  and 
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-impediment  before  his  present  accident,  but  that  he  did  de« 
sire  it  and  was  capable  before:  that  volition  hath  the  same 
effect  in  the  present  state  of  madness  or  stupidity  as  it  could 
have,  if  it  had  been  welL  But  when  this  comes  to  be  reduced 
to  practice,  I  know  of  no  material  change  it  works  upon  the 
man,  in  case  he  dies  in  that  sad  affliction,  but  what  wius,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  laid  up  for  him  upon  the  account  of  his 
own  goodness  and  die  man's  former  desire.  But  if  he  does 
live,  that  susception  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  sufficient 
for  him  for  his  whole  life,  and  the  days  of  his  recovery ;  that 
is,  all  that  which  he  could  be  bound  to  in  the  susception,  is 
performed  effectively  in  that  state,  in  which  he  could  not  pre- 
sently chooise.  But  I  shall  resume  this  consideration  and 
inquiry  upon  occasion  of  something  to  be  explicated  in  the 
sixth  rule  of  this  chapter. 

6.  But,  in  matter  of  punishment,  the  case  is  something 
,  different.     The  case  is  this ;  Mizaldus  a  Florentine,  smote  an 

officer  of  the  great  Duke  in  the  court,  and  apprehending  that 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  suffering  a*  great  punishment,  ^ew 
sad,  and  impatient,  and  at  last  distracted:  the  question  upon 
the  case  is,—- 

Whether  or  no  Mizaldus  may,  being  mad,  be  punished  by 
death,  or  the  abscission  of  his  liand,  for  a  £act  he  did  in  hk 
health  and  the  days  of  understanding.  To  this  the  answers 
are  various,  by  reason  of  the  several  cases  that  may  arise. 

7.  If  the  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted  without  .legal 
process,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence,  the  madman. cannot 

-be  punished,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  passing  through 

.  the  solemnities  of  law :  but  if  the  sentence  was  passed  before 

his  madness,  then  the  evil  may  be  inflicted,  that  is,  it  is  just 

if  it  be :  and  it  may  be  done  unless  some  other  consideration 

interpose  to  hinder  it. 

8.  In  punishments  where  no  judicial  process  is  required, 
a  man  that  is  mad,  may  be  punished  for  what  he  did  when  he 
was  sober.  If  a  son  strikes  his  &ther,  and  then  falls  mad, 
the  &ther  may  disinherit  him  for  all  his  madness,  because 
the  father  may  proceed  summarily  and  upon  sense  of  the 
crime ;  and  he  that  by  his  own  voluntary  act  did  deserve  it, 
is  not  by  madness  made  incapable  of  the  punishment,  to 
which,  in  this  case,  nothing  but  a  passiveness  is  required  ^ 

•  Bartol.  in  lib.  ex  fiicto  in  prindp.  ff.  de  Volg.  ecPupiUa  substit. 
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9.  This  also  holds  in  cases  of  punishments  ^  ipso  fisu^'  in-> 
dOrred,  that  is,  which  a  man  is  fidlen  into,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
•crime  is  committed.  And  of  tMs  there  is  a  double  reason.; 
the  one  is,  because  the  punishment  is  actually  incurred  be- 
fore he  is  actually  mad,  for  the  very  crime  itself  is  to  him  as 
a  juc^  and  sentence,  and  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  all  the 
solemnity :  and  that  is  the  other  reason,  consequent  to  the  for- 
mer ;  in  this  case  there  needs  no  process,  and  therefore  the 
sinner's  indisposition  cannot  make  him  incapable  of  passing 
into  punishment. 

10.  In  punishments  emendatory,  that  is,  such  which,  be- 
sides the  exemplar  justice,  intend  to  reform  the  criminal,  he 
that  is  &llen  into  madness  ought  not  to  suiBfer  them,  whether 
the  sentence  be  to  be  passed  by  the  law  or  by  the  judge, 
whether  it  be  solemn  or  summary,  whether  it  be  passed  be- 
fore his  calamity  or  after.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain,  be- 
cause such  punishments  being  in  order  to  an  end  which  can- 

,not  be  acquired,  are  wholly  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  are 
tyrannical  and  unreasonable ;  the  man  is  not  capable  of 
amendment,  and  therefore  not  of  such  punishments,  which  are 
emendatory. 

11.  But  after  all  this,  the  moderation  of  charity  in  Christ- 
ian judicatories  is  such  as  that  they  refuse  to  inflict  corporal 
penalties  on  distracted  people,  it  being  enough  that  they  are 
already  but  too  miserable. 

Solus  te  jam  pnestare  potest 
FuTor  iosontem :  proximapuris 
Son  est  manibus,  nescire  nefits  \ 

He  that  knows  not  what  he  does,  or  what  he  hath  done,  is 
next  to  him  that  is  innocent.  And  when  the  man  is  civilly 
dead,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  make  him  sink  further  under 
the  civil  sword.  That  is  a  dreadful  justice  and  security,  that 
\irould  kill  a  man  twice  over.  Only  when  any  thing  of  ex- 
ample, or  public  interest,  or  detestation  of  the  fact,  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  done  according  to  the  former  measures,  and 
for  tlie  present  considerations;  just  as  it  is  in  some  cases 
lawful  to  punish  a  man  after  he  is  dead,  by  denying  him  an 
honourable  and  Christian  sepulture:  where  although  there 
he  something  particular  in  this  case,  the  nature  of  this  pu- 
nishment being  such,  that  because  we  do  not  buty  them  be- 

^  Sencc.  Here.  Fur.  act*  iv.  1006.  Schroder,  pag.  &3, 
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fore  they  be  dead,  this  evil  must  be  inflicted  upon  bim  that 
feels  it  not,  or  not  at  all  be  inflicted ;  yet  indeed  it  is  true, 
that  it  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  direct  account 
of  justice,  but  upon  collateral  considerations,  as  for  terror 
and  exemplarity ;  and  so  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  present 
question. 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  DimintUions  of  volu/ntwry  Actions  z  and  first 
of  Ignorcmce  cuid  Us  Inftcence  mto  the  Morality  of  humwi 
Actions. 

RULE  V. 

Nothiiig  is  good  or  hadj  hut  what  we  Jcnow,  or  concerniTtg 

which  we  can  deliberate. 

1.  The  great  measures  of  morality  are,  *  Choose  the  good, 
and  eschew  the  evil:'  before  these  can  be  chosen  or  avoided, 
they  must  be  considered  and  discerned.     And  therefore  those 
thingis  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  deliberation,  are 
neither  morally  good  nor  bad, — and  those  persons  who  cannot 
deliberate,  can  neither  be  virtuous  nor  vicious ;  but  the  things 
may  be  lawful,  and  the  persons  be  innocent,  but  bodi  of  them 
negatively,  that  is,  the  things  are  not  evil,  and  the  persons 
are  not  criminal.     And  therefore  St.  Paul%  celebrating  die 
immense   love  of  God  to  mankind,  says,  that  ^^  God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved;''  and  in  order  to  this,  he  adds,  he 
would  have  all  men  "  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
as  knowing  this  to  be  the  only  way :  no  man  can  be  saved 
unless  be  knows  saving  trutii,  but  every  man  may  be  saved 
unless  it  be  his  own  fault;  and  therefore  there  is  to  every 
man  revealed  so  mudi  truth  as  is  sufficiexit  to  his  salvation. 
It  may  be^  this  saving  taruth  is  revealed  by  degrees ;  and  so 
tliat  he  who  hath  the  first  general  propositions  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  uses  them  well,  shall  have  more,  even  so  much 
as  is  necessary  until  he  comes  to  all-sufficient  knowledge. 
<<  He  that  comes  to  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  must  believe  t^t 
God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him."     This  is  the  gentiles'  creed,  but  such  as  at  first  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  them  unto  God ;  whither  when  they  are 

9  I'Tim.  iv. 
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come,  he  will  give  them  fais  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them 
whatsoever  is  yet  necessary,  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  heathens  in  the  other  world : 
it  concerns  not  us,  it  is  not  a  case  of  conscience :  but  we  are 
sure  that  sdi  men  have  the  law  of  Grod  written  in  their  hearts ; 
thati  God  is  bo  manifested  in  the  creatures,  and  so  communi- 
cates  himself  to  mankind  in  benefits  and  blessings,  that  no 
man  hath  just  cause  to  say  he  knows  not  God.  We  see  also 
that  the  heathens  are  not  fools,  tliat  they  understand  arts  and 
sciences,  tliat  they  discourse  rarely  well  of  the  works  of  God, 
of  good  and  evil,  of  punishment  and  reward:  and  it  were 
strange  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  know  what 
is  necessary,  and  stranger  yet  that  God  should  exact  that  of 
them,  which  is  not  possible  for  them  to  know.  But  yet  on  the 
other  side,  we  see  infinite  numbers  of  Christians  that  know 
very  little  of  God,  and  very  many  for  whom  there  is  no  course 
taken  that  they  should  know  him;  and  what  shall  be  the 
event  of  these  tilings,  is  hard  to  tell.  But  it  is  very  certain  that 
without  a  man's  own  feult,  no  man  shall  eternally  perish :  and 
therefore  it  is  also  certain  that  every  man  that  will  use  what 
diligence  he  can  and  ought  in  his  circumstances,  he  shall 
know  all  that  in  his  circumstances  is  necessary ;  and  there- 
fore Justin  Martyr  said  well,  ^*  Voluntate  ignorare  illos,  qui 
res  ad  cognitionem  ducentes  habejnt,  nee  de  scientia  labo- 
rant."  Every  man  hath  enough  of  knowledge  to  make  him 
g^ood  if  he  please :  and  it  is  infinitely  culpable  and  criminal, 
that  men,  by  their  industry,  shall  become  so  wise  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  world,  and  so  ignorant  in  that  which  is  their  eternal 

interest ;  it  is  because  they  love  it  not. 

• 

Non  auium  in  vmdi  qusoritSs  arboie, 

Nee  vite  gemmas  carpitis, 
Non  altis  laqueos  montibus  abditis, 

Ut  pisce  ditetis  dapes  ^ 

No  man  looks  for  emeralds  in  a  tree,  nor  cuts  his  vines 
hoping  that  they  will  bleed  rubies,  or  weep  pearls.  Which 
of  all  the  heathens  or  Christians  ever  went  to  take  goats  in 
the  Tyrrhene  waters,  or  looked  for  crystal  in  a  furnace? 
Many  know  what  pits  have  the  best  oysters,  and  where  the 
fattest  tortoise  feeds : 

r  Boeth.  lib.  3.  de  Consol.  Philos. 
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Bed.  quonam  latest  quod  cupiunt  boiiumy 

Kesciie  caeci  sustinent : 
Et  quod  steUiferum  trans  sbiit  polum, 

Tellure  demerri  petunt : 

and  yet  they  look  for  immortality  in  money,  and  dig  deep 
into  the  eardi,  hoping  there  to  find  that  blessedness,  which, 
their  reason  tells  them,  dwells  beyond  the  stars.  Men  have 
enough  of  reason  and  law  put  into  their  hearts,  by  which 
they  read  the  will  of  God;  and  therefore  no  man  can,  in  the 
universal  lines  and  measures  of  salvation,  pretend  ignorance : 
I  am  sure  we  cannot,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  us.  And 
therefore  ignorance,  in  the  law  of  God,  in  that  which  con- 
cerns our  necessary  duty,  is  so  far  from  excusing  any  thing 
it  causes,  that  itself  is  very  criminal.  <^  Non  est  levins  om- 
nino  nescire  quod  liceat,  quam  facere  aliquid  quod  scias  non 
licere*;"  "  To  do  some  things,  that  we  know  to  be  unlawful, 
is  not  so  great  a  crime,  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  lawfuL'  So  that  since  the  great  end  why  God 
hath  given  us  liberty  and  election,  reason  and  understanding, 
is  that  by  these  we  should  serve  him  and  partake  of  his  feli- 
cities, it  follows  that  in  all  that  is  of  necessity  to  our  salva* 
tion  God  is  not  wanting  to  give  us  sufficient  notice ;  and  of 
good  and  evil  in  general,  every  man,  that  hath  the  use  of 
reason,  does  or  may  understand  the  rules  and  differences. 

2.  But  if  we  descend  to  particular  rules  and  laws,  the 
case  is  different.  St.  Gregory  Nyssen '  said,  "  Universalium 
secundum  electionem  non  esse  involuntariam  ignorantiam, 
sed  particularium ;"  ^^  A  man  cannot  against  his  will  be  ig- 
norant of  the  universal  precepts,  that  concern  our  life  eternal 
and  election, — but  of  particulan  a  man  may." — That  a  man 
must  not  oppress  his  brother  by  cruel  or  crafty  bargains,  every 
man  ought  to  know :  but  there  are  many  diat  do  not  know 
whether  all  usury  be  a  cruelty  or  oppression,  or,  in  any  sense, 
criminal.  But,  concerning  tliese  things,  we  may  better  take 
an  estimate  by  the  following  measures. 

Of  what  things  a  man  may^  or  maynoty  be  innocently  ignorant. 

3.  No  man  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  ever  believed  and  publicly  pro- 
fessed; as,  that  there  is  a  God;— that  God  is  good,  and  just, 

s  Seneca.  t  Lib.  5.  de  Pliilosoph.  cap.  2. 
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and  true ;— that  lie  is  to  be  worshipped ; — ^that  we  must  do 
no  more  wrong  than  we  are  willing  to  receive  or  suffer.—^ 
Because  these  things  and  the  like  are  so  conveyed  to  us  in 
oar  creation,  that  we  know  them  without  an  external  teacher  ;> 
and  yet  they  are  so  every  where  taught,  that  we  cannot  but 
know  them,  if  we  never  consulted  with  our  natural  reason. 

4.  No  Christian  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that,  which 
the  catholic  church  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  every  one  that  knows  any 
thing  of  God,  and  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  every  Christian  is 
supposed  to  do,^-cannot  but  know  it  is  necessary  he  learn 
something  or  other  in  order  to  it ;  and  if  any  thing,  then 
certainly  that  which  is  necessary :  and  of  that,  nothing  can 
so  well  judge,  nothing  can  teach  so  readily,  as  the  whole 
chmrch ;  for  if  the  whole  church  teaches  it  as  necessary,  then 
it  is  taught  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  and  therefore  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  things  can  never  be  supposed  innocent. 

5.  Of  that,  which  is  by  several  churches  and  societies  of 
wise  and  good  men  disputed,  a  man  may  be  innocently  igno- 
rant; for  there  is  supposed  difficulty,  and  obscurity,  and 
every  degree  of  these  is  the  greatest  indication  that  there  is 
not  of  them  any  absolute  necessity.  What  God  hath  made 
necessary  to  be  known,  he  hath  given  sufficient  means  by 
which  it  can  be  known.  But  because  every  man  cannot 
dispute,  and  of  them  that  can,  very  many  do  it  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  by  disputing 
men  often  make  more  intrigues,  but  seldom  moVe  manifesta- 
tions of  what  is  obscure ;  it  is  certain  that  which  cannot  be 
known  but  with  some  difficulty  and  more  uncertainty,  may  be 
unknown  with  very  much  innocence. 

6.  Those  things  which  do  not  concern  good  life,  and  the 
necessities  of  this  world  and  of  the  other,  are  not  of  necessity 
to  be  known  by  every  one ;  because  there  is,  beyond  these, 
no  common  and  universal  necessity.     But  beyond  these, 

7.  Whatsoever  concerns  every  man's  duty  in  special,  to 
which  he  is  specially  obliged,  of  that  he  cannot  be  innocently 
ignorant,  because  he  hath  brought  upon  himself  a  special 
obligation  of  a  new  duty,  to  which  he  must  take  care  that 
sufficient  aids  and  notices  be  procured.  Thus  must  a  bishop 
understand  not  only  the  articles  of  faith,  but  the  rules  of 
manners,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  those  which  are  under 
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Lis  charge;  he  must  be  able  to  instruct  others  in  the  myste- 
ries (rf  religion,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers;  that  is,  he 
must  have  knowledge  sufficient  to  do  what  God  requires 
of  him,  and  what  himself  hath  undertaken.  But  then  as 
there  is  in  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  so  there  is  in  the 
charge  of  every  office,  some  things  that  are  primely  neces- 
sary, some  things  that  are  only  useful,  and  some  for  orna- 
ment, and  some  for  excellency  and  perfection*  So  that  a& 
of  every  Christian  so  much  knowledge  is  required,  that  he  be 
not  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  for  his  great  calling,  but 
of  other  things  less  necessary  there  is  less  knowledge  r^ 
quired;  so  it  is  in  every  special  calling.  For  although  a 
bishop  must  know  how  to  teach  sound  doctrine,  and  to  re- 
prove evil  manners ;  and  if  he  knows  not  these  tMngs,  his 
ignoranee  is  criminal;  yet  a  bishop  may  be  innocent  and 
laudable,  though  he  be  not  so  learned  as  St  Gregory  Nyssen. 
Valerius,  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  a  good  nmn  and  a  good 
bishop,  yet  he  was  not  so  instructed  and  able  as  his  succes- 
sor St.  Austin;  and  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople,  was  ac^ 
counted  a  good  patriarch,  yet  he  was  very  hr  short  of  St. 
CInysostom.  Of  what  is  more  than  of  simple  necessity, 
some  may  be  innocentiy  ignorant,  but  yet  very  few  are.  Be- 
cause God  hath  not  confined  his  providence  and  hki  Spirit  to 
the  ministry  only  of  what  is  merely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary :  and  therefore  when  God  hath  largely  dispensed  and 
opened  the  treasures  of  liis  wisdom  and  heavenly  notices,  we 
should  do  well  not  to  content  ourselves  with  so  much  only 
as  will  keep  us  from  perishing.  Therefore  that  the  con- 
seience  may  be  directed  how  far  its  obligation  of  inquiry 
does  extend,  and  may  be  at  peace  when  it  inquires  wisely 
whether  the  duty  be  done,  these  are  the  best  measures  whereby 
we  can  take  account 

Whiit  Diligence  is  necessarj/  tkat  our  Ignorance  mai/  be  innocent. 

8.  Our  inquiry  after  things  necessary  must  have  no  abate- 
ment or  diminution,  nothing  less  than  that  it  be  so  great  and 
diligent  as  that  the  work  be  done.  Because  whatsoever  is 
necessary  is  sufficiently  communicated,  and  without  tiiat  we 
cannot  do  our  duty,  or  receive  the  felicity  designed  for  us ; 
and  in  that  where  God's  part  is  done,  if  the  event  answer  not, 
it  is  because  we  have  not  done  our  part,  and  then  we  are  not 
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innocent  So  that,  in  these  inquiries,  we  are  no  otherwise 
to  make  a  judgment  of  our  diligence  than  by  the  event; 
whatsoever  is  less  than  that,  is  less  than  duty. 

9.  But  in  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  such  whieh  are 
of  eonveniency  and  ornament,  of  advantage  aad  perfection, 
it  is  certain  we  are  not  tied  to  all  diligence  that  is  naturally 
possible:  and  the  reason  is,  because  these  things  are  not 
simply  necessary,  and  therefore  not  of  necessity  to  be  ac- 
quired by  all  means.  Add  to  this,  if  a  man  were  boimd  to 
use  all  diligence  to  acquire  all  ^notices,  that  can  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  general  or  in  his  special  calling,  he  should  fall 
under  a  perpetual  rack  of  conscience.  For  considering  that 
a  man's  life  were  not  sufficient  to  do  this  in  some  callings, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  this  world  that  a  man  do  many  things 
naore  than  the  works  of  his  office,  he  could  never  be  suffered 
to  attend  to  any  necessity,  but  what  is  mere  and  indispensable 
and  indivisible,  and  never  use  any  divertisement,  recreation, 
variety,  or  ease,  but  he  must  first  be  tied  upon  the  wheel,  and 
feel  the  pains  of  a  doubting  and  tormenting  conscience,  by 
reason  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  we  have  done 
all  that  we  can.    - 

10.  In  acquiring  notices  concerning  doing  any  work  with 
advantages,  a  moral  diligence  is  necessary :  for  he  that  stops 
at  the  gate  of  simple  necessity,  hath  some  love  to  himself,  and 
great  dread  of  God,  but  no  love  to  him ;  for  love  cannot  con- 
sist with  a  resolution  of  knowing  no  more  than  we  must 
needs ;  to  get  so  much  and  no  more  will  well  enough  serve 
the  ends  and  the  design  of  fear,  but  not  of  Iove<  and  therefore 
although  the  man  that  does  so  is  innocent,  so  long  as  he  is  in 
that  state,  and  as  long  as  that  state  is  acceptable ;  yet  be- 
cause the  state  of  fear  is  but  the  state  of  infancy  and  imper- 
fection, it  must  proceed  further,  or  be  imperfect  for  ever ;  that 
state  will  not  be  accepted  long.  For  if  a  man  does  his  duty 
in  that  state,  he  shall  be  enabled  to  go  further :  and  then  he 
noiust,  or  else  he  sins  by  despising  the  Spirit  of  grace.  But  if 
he  does  not  do  his  duty  in  the  first  state,  then  he  must  not,  in 
that  state  of  carelessness  and  neglect  of  using  moral  diligence, 
pretend  that  he  is  innocent.  A  man  that  hath  been  blessed 
in  his  first  attempts,  must  still  follow  the  method  and  econo- 
my of  the  divine  Spirit;  that  is,  as  God  increases  in  aids, 
so   the    man   must    increase   in   diligence   and   labour,    and 
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must  use  what  means  are  before  him  to  do  still  better  and 
better. 

11.  In  acquiring  notices  not  simply  necessary,  a  moral 
diligence  is  sufficient  This  is  an  immediate  consequent  of 
the  second  rule,  and  therefore  needs  no  particular  confirma- 
tion, but  explication  rather. 

Therefore  by  moral  diligence  is  to  be  understood,  such  a 
diligence  in  acquiring  notices,  as  can,  1.  consist  with  our  other' 
affairs,  and  the  requisites  of  our  tailing  and  necessities;  2. 
such  as  is'  usual  by  ourselves  in  the  obtaining  things  which 
we  value;  3.  such  which  is  allowed  by  wise  men,  such  which' 
a  spiritual  guide  will  approve;  4.  and  such  as  we  ourselves 
do  perceive  to  be  the  effects  of  a  real  desire.  For  there  ought 
to  be  nothing  of  the  scruple  or  vexation  in  the  acts  of  this' 
diligence,  nor  in  the  inquiries  concerning  it  And  therefore 
if  we  are  sure  we  desire  to  know  what  we  can,  and  do  to- 
wards it  such-like  things  as  we  do  in  the  purchase  of  other 
things  which  we  greatly  value,  we  may  be  at  peace.  *  For  this 
thing  does  not  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  it  is  not  just 
thus  much,  neither  more  nor  less;  but  it  is  more  or  less  ac- 
cording as  our  love  is  and  our  leisure,  our  opportunities  and 
abilities:  and  if  we  cannot  judge  cbncemihg  ourselves  so 
well  as  to  rest  in  peace,  let  us  ask  a  spiritual  guide,  having- 
first  declared  to  him  the  narrative  of  our  life  and  actions 
whereby  he  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  judgment 

WheU  is  a  probable  ignorance  f 

12.  Upon  this  account  we  can  also  give  the  measures  and 
definitions  of  a  probable  ignorance,  that  is,  such  an  ignorance 
which  ia  next  to  an  invincible  or  an  irremediable  ignorance  r 
this  the  schools  call  '  probable.'     For  as  the  invincible  igno- 
rance is  a  mere  nescience,  and  is  either  of  such  things  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  know,  because  God  requires  them  of  no' 
man ;  or  of  such  tWngs  which  we  cannot  know,  because  we 
never  heard  of  them,  and  are  not  taught  sufficiently,  and  so 
God  will  not  require  them  of  us :  so  next  to  this  stands  the  pro- 
bable ignorance,  that  is,  when  the  things  are  propounded  to  be 
known,  and  can  be  known  if  we  would  use  all  our  natural  and 
possible  diligence ;  but  yet  because  God  hath  not  placed  them 
in  a  necessary  order  to  salvation,  he  hath  not  tied  us  to  use  all 
our  natural  diligence,  but  some  diligence  he  does  require,  which 
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when  we  haVe  used,  and  yet  miss,  the  ignorance  is  probable. 
Now  when  that  is  so,  we  shall  leam  by  the  proportions  to  the 
description  of  the  parts  and  requisites  of  a  moral  diligence, 
and  by  Ihese  followii^g  measures* 

13*  Then  our  ignorance  is  probable,  when  we  enter  upon 
the  action  without  temerity,  and  yet  without  doubt  or  tre- 
pidation; that  is,  when  our  address  is  with  consideration, 
but  we  find  no  reluctancy  against  the  action,  nor  remorse 
after  it.  For  then  it  must  be  that  we  have  fiiith,  and  do  it 
with  a  good  mind,  not  against  our  conscience ;  and  yet  hav- 
ing no  fierceness  of  passion  or  fancy,  and  a  mind  wary  enough 
to  discern  any  objecdon  that  is  near,  it  will  be  very  probable 
that  there  is  none  at  all  but  what  stands  a  great  way  off,  and 
therefore  far  enough  from  disturbing  the  innocence  of  the 
action. 

14.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
cidents and  traverses  of  our  lives*  But  if  it  be  in  matters  of 
great  concernment,  such  as  are  above  our  ordinary  employ- 
ments, as  if  it  be  in  the  actions  and  duties  of  an  eminent 

.office,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  no  regret  or  remorse, 
but  we  must  have  an  actual  consideration,  a  plain  perceived 
deliberation  and  counsel,  and  then  no  regret.  It  is  not  here 
enough  that  we  have  nothing  against  it,  but  we  must  have 
something  for  it,  because  in  such  persons  and  in  such  acci- 
dents the  process  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinary ;  that  as 
there  are  greater  abilities  required  to  the  performance  of  that 
office,  so  there  may  be  a  proper  use  and  exercise  of  those 
abilities.  And  there  is  in  this  a  great  evidence  of  truth.  For 
in  .ordinary  things,  it  is  very  often  so  that  they  are  well 
enough  if  they  have  not  evidently  any  evil  in  them.  But  in 
the  actions  of  public  employments  things  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent ;  they  do  hurt,  unless  they  do  good, — they  are  scandal- 
ous, if  they  be  suspicious ;  they  are  designed  always  to  do 
benefit,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  cannot  be  justified,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  looked  on  with  an  actual  consideration: 
in  whidi  state  of  things  it  is"  certain  that  every  thing  wiQ 
occur  that  is.  obvious  to  be  considered ;  and  what  is  not  ob- 
vious, to  such  persons,  is  indeed  very  difficult,  and  may  well 
be  supposed  to  leave  a  probable  and  very  excusable  igno- 
rance. . 

15.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  confident 

VOIU  XIV.  B  B 
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asseverations)  and  confinning  any  prioposition  wi^  an  oatb, 
in  which  no  man  can  have  a  probable  ignorance,  but  he  that 
hath  used  a  diligence  of  inquiry  so  great  as  to  give  confidence 
great  enough  to  an  oath,  which  must  be  of  a  thing  so  sure 
Aat  nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  doubt,  unless  some  secret  and  un- 
discerned  thing,  to  which  a  great  and  proportionable  diligence 
hath  not  arrived  and  made  discovery,  do  accidentally  inter- 
vene.  No  man  must  swear  a  thing  is  so,  and  yet  at  last  say,  <^  I 
did  <  bona  fide'  suppose  it  so*/'  but  <  I  examined  it,  I  searched 
a»  well  as  I  could,  I  entered  into  all  tiie  comers  of  it,  I  had 
great  reasons  to  believe,  I  had  fair  assurances  it  was  so,  and 
I  every  day  am  assured  of  many  things,  of  which  I  had  less 
testimony/     K  beyond  this  any  thing  escapes  him,  the  igno- 
rance is  probable  and  excusable.     But  the  rule  is  the  same 
as  at  first:   he  is  sufficiently  and  innocently  confident,  who 
hath  no  distrust,  and  upon  inquiry  finds  no  cause  of  distrust ; 
always  provided  that  the  inquiry  be  in  proportion  to  die  dig'*^ 
nity,  and  difficulty,  and  duty  of  the  occasion  and  subject- 
matter. 

16.  By  die  use  of  these  premises  it  will  be  easy  to  de- 
termine Plato's^  case  of  conscience,  which  he  propounded  to 
Hippias  the  sophister.  Whether  is  the  better  or  worse,  he 
that  sins  wilfingly,  or  he  that  sins  by  folly  and  ignorance?  of 
diem  that  wrestle,  whether  is  the  more  inglorious,  he  that 
falls  willingly,  or  he  that  is  thrown  in  despite  of  himself  and 
all  his  strength  ?  whether  foot  is  better,  that  which  halts  upon 
design,  or  that  which  halts  with  kmeness  ?  whedier  were  it 
better  for  a  man  to  have  a  fool  or  a  knave  to  his  Servant  ? — ^but 
this  discourse  of  Plato  concerns  arts  only  and  sciences.  But 
Hippias  answered  well,  it  was  not  so  in  virtues ;  the  differences 
of  which  Plato  did  not  seem  to  discern,  but  Aristotle^  after- 
ward very  well  explicated.  The  sense  of  whidi,.  in  order  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  rule,  is  weU  expresaied  by  SenecnJ; 
^  Vis  scire  quam  dlsi^ilis  est  aliatum  artium  cognitio  et 
huju^  ?  In  illis,  excusiitius  est  voluntate  peccare  quatn  [casu] 
ignorantia :  in  hae,  maxima  culj^a  est,  Sponte  detinquere.''  If 
a  grammarian  speaks  a  solechm  <m  purpdscj  he  blushes  not ; 
but  if  ignorantly,  he  hath  reascm  to  be  ashamed,  ff  Ae  phy- 
sician knows  not.  what  his  patient  ails,  it  is  more  dieme  to 
him,  than  if  he  on  purpose  names  a  wrong  disease.     ^^  Atte 

*  Lib.  Ht  Mendado.  ""  Lib.  6.  Ethic,  cap.  5.  ^  Epist.  98. 
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hac  parte  vlvendi,  turpior  volentiam  culpa  est :"  «  But  ia 
manners  to  err  willingly  is  the  more  mtolerable." — The  reai- 
son  of  these  things  is  plain,  whieh,  who  please,  may  read  in 
Gifanius^  the  interpreter  of  Aristode,  and  Marsilius  Fidtnus* 
the  expositor  of  Plato;  for  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  «• 
moral  actions  the  rectitude  of  the  appetite  is  required,  and  so 
to  arts  and  sciences  and  the  virtues  intellectual.  It  is  enough 
to  art  that  the  work  be  well  done,  though  with  what  mind  it 
matters  not  as  to  that:  imd  when  the  Italian  painter,  who 
was  to  depict  a  crucifix,  hired  a  slave  to  be  tied  to  a  cross^ 
that  he  might  lively  represent  a  body  so  banging  and  se 
extended,  did  afterward  stab  him  to  the  heart,  that  he  might 
$ee  and  perceive  every  posture,  and  accent,  and  little  con- 
vulsion of  a  dying  man,  he  was  very  mudi  the  worse  man  f<Nr 
it,  but  no  whit  the  worse  painter ;  as  appeared  by  the  incom- 
parable  excellency  of  that  piece :  and  the  principles  oi  art 
cannot  be  corrupted  with  the  evil  manners  of  the  man ;  but 
because  evil  desires  pollute  the  manners,  the  will  is  to  be 
taken  care  of,  as  the  principle  of  all  morality.  To  which  we 
may  add^  that  he,  who,  in  arts,  errs  willingly,  can  mend  it 
wheo  he  please ;  but  so  cannot  he,  Ihat  errs  ignorantly.  Ig- 
norsyice  is  the  only  disparagement  of  his  art^  and  malice  is 
the  only  dispaiagement  of  our  manners. 

17.  But  this,  though  disputed  to  little  purpose  amongst 
the  philosophers,  may  be  of  Gfood  use  in  cases  of  conscience. 
CarLd  cLpegiJ,  havi4  wickedly  said  to  the  senate  at 
Norimberg,  that  <  it  was  worse  for  a  priest  to  marry  than  to 
fornicate,'  offered  in  justification  of  it  a  reason  that  could  less 
be  justified :  <  For  (saith  he)  the  priest  that  fornicates,  knows 
he  does  amiss,  and  therefore  may  in  time  repent;  but  the 
priest  that  marries,  thinks  he  do/es  well;  and  therefore  will 
never  change  his  mind,  he  will  never  repent'  It  is  true,  he 
needs  not,  because  he  believes  he  does  well;  and  he  is  not 
deceived.  But  suppose  he  were  deceived,  and  abused  by 
«n€r,  what  man  before  him  was  ever  so  impious  as  to  say  that 
he,  tibat  k&ows  he  does  evil,  is  in  df^  better  condition  than  he 
ihat  errs  with  }Bk^good  mind,  and  6ai[q[>06es  he  does  very  well  ? 
fnr  the  present^  tihe  state  is  infinitely  different :  and  for  the 
time  to  come,  whidh  h  the  m»re  likely  to  obtain  mercy,  he 
that  does  a  thing  ignorantly,  or  he  that  does  it  malieioosfy, 

*  In  lili.  6.  £lJl«  oqp.  5.  '  I|i  Hirafut  minor.  ^  Slddan.  lib.  4. 
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we  shall  not  need  to  appeal  any  whither  but  to  all  the  notices 
of  virtue  and  vice  which  are  in  mankind. 

18.  'Indeed,  there  are  some  sins  of  ignorance,  th'^j  is,  such 
which  are  subjected  in  the  understanding,  which  are  worse 
than  some  sins  of  malice,  or  such  which  are  sulijected  wholly 
in  the  will  and  the  faculties  which  obey  it.  Thus  to  be  ig- 
norant oi  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  is  a  worse  state  of 
things  than  to  have  committed  an  act  of  gluttony,  or  to  have 
entertained  a  wanton  thought,  6t  to  have  omitted  divine  ser- 
vice upon  a  festival.  The  Jews  had  an  opinion  that  thoughts 
were  free,  and  God  did  not  require  them  of  us  with  severity ; 
but  a  thought  against  faith,  that  was  highly  criminal.  ^^  Co- 
gitationem  pravam  Deus  non  habet  vice  facti,  nisi  concepta 
fuerit  in  Dei  fidem  atque  religionem,"  said  R.  David  Kim- 
chi  c ;  meaning,  that  *  no  sin  was  greater  than  heresy,  or  an 
error  in  JEUth.'  But  the  reason  of  this  is,  not  only  because 
the  effect  of  heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  dis- 
seminative ;  but  because  by  how  much  the  articles  of  fidth 
are  more  necessary  to  be  believed,  by  so  much  is  the  igno- 
rance of  tliem  more  criminal,  and  more  voluntary,  and  there- 
fore less  excusable.  But  even  in  matters  of  faith,  where  there 
is  less  of  malice  or  wilful  ne^igence  ingredient  into  the  ig- 
norance of  them,  there  the  crime  is  less  than  any  thing  else, 
be  the  instance  what  it  will.  But  this  will  be  more  explicit  in 
the  sequel. 


RULE  VI. 

Ignorance  does  always  excuse  the  Fact,  or  diminish  the  MdUg- 
nity  of  it,  or  chanfige  the  Kind  and  Nature  of  the  Sin. 

1.  Ignorance,  according  to  its.  several  capacities,  and  ther 
several  methods  of  art  and  ways  of  speaking, .  hath  several 
divisions.  .  But  all  are  reducible  to  this  in  order  toconscienae.^ 
Ignorance  is  either  voluntary  or  ii^oluntary.  It  is.  vincible 
or  invincible,  that  is,  it  can  be  helped  or  it  cannot.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  action,,  or  it  only  goes  along  with  it.  And  of 
these  several  ignorances  there  are  many,  degrees,  but  no  more 
kinds  that  are  here  fit  to  be  coniridered.  i. 

*^  In  Psal.  Uvi.  1& 
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^.  The  fiiBt  sort  of  ignorance,  which  is  involuntary,  in- 
vincible, and  antecedent,  that  is,  is  the  cause  of  an  action,-— 
so  that  the  thing  would  not  be  done  but  by  that  ignorance, — 
does  certainly  make  the  action  also  itself  involuntary,  and 
consequently  not  criminal.  In  this  sense  is  that  of  Ae  law^: 
^^  Errantis  nulla  voluntas,  nullus  consensus  f*  ^'  They  that 
know  nothing  of  it,  consent  not'^-^This  is  meant  of  ig- 
norance that  is  involuntary  in  all  regards,  that  is,  such  as  is 
neither  chosen  directly  nor  indirectly,  but  is  involuntary  both 
in  the  effect  and  in  the  cause.  Thus  what  fools  and  madmen 
and  infants  do,  is  not  at  all  imputed  to  them,  because  they  have 
no  understanding  to  discern  good  from  evil;  and  therefore 
their  appetite  is  not  depraved  or  malicious,  which  port  soever 
they  take.  *Eirs\  ydp  diti  ha^strsws  ij  v/3ff^  ovvltrrarai,  d-nn^ 
Xov^oos  Keyoii^y  roy   (laivQfJi^tyoy,  xai  toy   r^toy,  si   xa)  wBi^a'Ovcl 

^B^i>  ^f(v  u/3^i2;oWc(;y  ju.^  aiadayoiuyoi,  saith  the  law^,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks :  <^  Injury  proceeds 
from  the  affection ;  and  consequently  we  say,  that  a  madman 
or  sm  infant,  if  they  strike  or  reproach  any  one,  they  are  not 
criminal,  they  have  done  no  injury  because  they  perceived  it 
not"—* ^<  Nee  reputantur  infantiffi  anni  qui  sensu  carent," 
saith  Pliny ;  **  The  years  of  in&ncy  come  not  under  the  no- 
tice of  laws  and  judges,  of  right  or  wrong,  for  they  have  no 
reason,"  that  is,  they  use  none.  So  Gralen^:  To  fi^sy  Be  fMJ 
yjfrt^vhoA  XcytciMp  [nfre  rd  ^pia,  i^re  rd  jSpi^ij,  xa)  itsp)  rdSv 
ntpoifiy  Xpt/ffiitifov  eo/xoXo/ijrai^  <<  All  the  scholars  of  Chry- 
sippus  constantly  affirm,  that  beasts  and  babes  have  no  use  of 
reason^^."  And  Jamblichus  supposed,  that  the  rational  soul 
was  not  infused  into  children  before  the  tenth  year  of  their 
a^e.  But  that  is  more  reasonable  which  almost  all  wise  men 
(excepting  the  Stoics)  affirm,  and  is  thus  expressed  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen^  and  his  contemporary  Nemesius^  in  the  very 
same  words :  £<  y^P  ^  xo/ti^f  veotg  000*1  rolg  P^sfea-iv  -^  aAo* 
yos  [Ji'Oyrj  Kiyyjiris  it^oo'tariyt  aAXa  ^^^X^i^  >^cyiK^v  pajx«v  e%eiv 
avrd,  k^stS-iiesp  aii^avoiJi^yA  xa)  rYjy  Xoyix^v  dvahUyva-iy  hsp- 
ystavy  "  Although  in  infants  there  is  no  action  or  mdtion  of 

<*  Lib.  9.  ff*  de  Jur.  et  Fact.  Ignor.  et  lib.  20.  ff.  de  Aqua  et  Aqu®  Pluvi« 

«  Lib.  3.  sect.  2.  ff.  de  Injur. 

f  De  Hippocrat.  et  Platon.  Pladt. 

K  Apud  Stobseum  in  Physids  Eclc^s. 

^  De  Anima.  ^  De  Nat  Horn.  cap.  2. 
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reason,  ]itet  we  say  that  ikey  have  a  reasonable  soul ;  for  ihey 
manifest  the  use  of  it,  when  diey  are  growing  up. 

3.  But  this  occasions  a  difficulty  in  this  sulgect.  For  we 
see  the  rational  soul  exereiring  its  operations  in  Bome,  sooner^ 
••—in  settle,  later;  and  as  the  body  grows  in  strength  and 
grandeur,  so  does  the  soul  in  the  use  of  reason  luid  powers  of 
deliberation  and  choice, 

Nam  Tdut  inflrmo  puerd  teneroqne  Tagantur 
CaspaHe,  sic aufaii  lequltur  atDtflntia  tenuisi 
Inde,  ubi  lobuateb  addfevit  yiribua  letaa, 
CoDdlium  quoque  mijua,  et  auctior  est  animi  yis  K 

And  Hippocrates  adds  that  the  soul  does  grow;  Mpuntn 
"ifvy^  di)  f i/fTUi  jxpi  teyfiorooy  <<  A  man's  soul  is  bom  ereity  day 
of  a  man's  life,"  it  always  receives  some  increment  New  dM 
question  is, 

4.  How  long  shall  infeuit  ignoranoe  or  childishness  ex* 
cuse  so  ,£»,  as  that  the  actions  they  do,  shall  be  reckoied 
neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice  ? 

To  this  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a  strict  and  defimte 
answer,  but  a  rule  and  a  measure  may  be  given.  Posido* 
nius   Baid,   Mncpiif   [ih  td   it^wfoi,   xa)  d^^$As   intipxf^w   rwe% 

xM^BKo^sr^  ifXtxlmv,  «<  The  rational  £siculty  is  at  first  very  weak, 
but  it  is  great  and  strong  about  the  age  of  fourteen  years;" 
and  Plutardi  ^  says  that  the  Stoics  affirmed  Sf^o^ou  rskninftis 
vs^l  t^y  Ssiitti^av  k^$o[jM^x,  <^  about  the  seccmd  septennary,  or 
the  fourteenth  year,  they  begin  to  be  perfect{">'^btit  Zeno^ 
said  that  from  that  year  complete,  T'sXcioumt  <<  it  is  perfect," 
that  is,  as  to  all  ot^dties  ot  reward  and  punishment,  fiat 
in  this  there  was  great  variety.  For  some  laws  would  punisk 
boys  after  twelve  years,  not  before:  so  the  Salic ^  law:  ^^  SS 
quis  puer  infra  duodedm  annos  aliquam  culpam  oommiseii^ 
fredum  ei  non  requixatur :"  <^  A  boy  before  be  is  twelve  yean 
old  committing  a  &ult,  is  not  tied  to  make  amends  or  eom- 
position."     Servius  upon  l^t  of  Virgil™, 

Alter  ab  undedmo  turn  me  jam  ctperat  amius, 

says  ^^  the  thirteenth  year  is  meant,  because  that  was  next  to 
puberty ;  for  (sajrs  he)  the  law  judges  of  maturity  not  only 

i"  Lucret.  lib.  3. 448.  Eichstadt,  pag.U6.         <  De  Fladt  Pbilos.  5.  ca{».  34 
^  Diog.  Laert  in  Zenone.  ^  Tit.  2S* 

"•  In  8.  Edog.  VirgiL 
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tiy  yesasf  but  by  the  habit  and  strength  oi  the  body/'  But 
though  this  be  less  by  one  year  than  that  of  the  Stoical  ao- 
oounl»  and  more  by  one  year  than  that  of  the  Salic  law ;  yet 
we  find  in  the  law  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  after 
seven  years  complete^  boys  were  punishable ;  so  the  Basilica^ 
Michael  Attaliotes^^,  and  some  odiers. 

&  But  tins  variety  was  not  only  arbitrary,  but  it  was 
commonly  eslablished  upon  reason ;  for  die  differences  were 
made  by  the  different  nature  of  the  crimes,  of  which  boys 
were  not  equally  capaUe  in  every  year;  but  although,  in 
every  crime,  some  were  forwarder  than  odiers,  yet  all  were 
isapable  of  some  sooner  than  of  others.  Spite  and  malice 
come  sooner  than  lust :  and  therefore,  if  a  boy,  after  seven 
years  did,  killed  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  the  *  lex  Cornelia  de 
sicanis;'  but  not  so  if  he  w^e  a  pathic,  and  a  correspondent 
ia  unnatural  lusts,  as  appears  in  Matthseus  Blastares  and 
X«eo :  tf  he  were  under  twelve  years,  he  had  impunity,  ^^  quum 
setas  ipsa  argumento  sit,  nescire  eum  quid  patiatur,"  said 
the  emperor  P;  '^  his  i^e  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance, 
that  he  knows  not  what  he  suffers."  For  in  these  things  it 
was  reasonable  that  Galen  said  of  Hippocrates,  N^Via  xiyu 
rd  /x€;^i  i^T^s,  ^^  In&ncy  is  to  be  reckoned  until  youth,'^  or  a 
power  of  generation :  and  that  was  it  which  I  observed  before 
out  of  Serviu9 :  ^^  Bene  cum  annis  jungit  habitum  corporis ; 
nam  et  in  jure  pubertas  ex  utroque  colligitur."  The  strength 
cif  body  must  be  supposed  before  you  allow  them  strength  of 
reason,  that  is,  a  power  to  delibexate  and  choose  those  sins, 
to  which  they  cannot  be  tempted  before  they  have  natural 
capacities.  But  this,  I  say,  relates  only  to  the  crime  of  un^ 
cleanness*  Now  because  this  was  commonly  the  first  of  our 
youthful  sins,  malice  in  infimcy  being  prod^ous  and  unnar 
tural,  which  caused  that  advice  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  In  malice  be 
c^dren;"  therefore  wise  men  and  the  laws  did  usually 
reckon  that  age  to  be  the  first  beginning  of  their  choice,  as 
well  as  of  their  strength.  But  this  rule  is  very  far  from  being 
certain,  and  therefore  St  Austin^  blames  those,  that  do  not 
impute  any  sins  to  boys  before  the  age  of  fourteen:  "  Me- 
rito  crederemus,  (saith  he),  si  nulla  essent  peccata,  nisi  quae. 

»  Lib.  60.  tit.  39.  "  Tit  71. 

p  Vide  noifftKtx.  ubi  8upr»  in  Epit.  lege  tit,  ult.  num.  21. 

«  Lab*  10.  de  denes,  ad  Liter,  cap.  13. 
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membris  genitalibus  admittuntur ;"  "  We  might  well  do  so,  if 
there  were  no  sins,  but  the  sins  of  lust :"  but  they  can  steal 
sooner,  and  they  can  lie,  and,  as  unnatural  and  as  unusual 
as  it  is,  they  can  be  malicious,  some  sooner,  some  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  baseness  of  their  disposition,  their  pregnancy, 
and  education.  A.  Gellius''  tells,  that  the  decemviri,  who 
wrote  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  <^  ex  cseteris  manifestis 
furibus  liberos  verberari,  addicique  jusserunt  ei  cui  factum 
fiurtum  esset,"  ^*  they  caused  thieving  boys  to  be  whipped 
and  given  up  to  them  from  whom  they  had  stolen :''  and  if 
they  cut  com  by  night  and  stole  it,  they  were  to  be  chastised 
by  the  discretion  of  the  pTBdtor;  which  also  Pliny  notes'. 
But  then  this  also  is  to  be  added,  that  even  in  these  things 
although  they  did  not  esteem  them  innocent,  yet  because 
their  understanding  was  but  little^  and  their  choice  propor- 
tionable, they  inflicted  but  easy  punishment;  which  Theo- 
phanes  *  expressed  by  h*  a/Sijrwv  \MxrtiywvcLiy  they  were 
'^  beaten  with  thongs,  or  rods,  or  ferulas.'' 

6.  From  hence  we  may  take  an  estimate,  how  it  is  in  this 
affair,  as  to  the  question  and  relation  of  conscience.  For 
then  these  wise  men  and  wise  lawgivers,  did  declare  them 
punishable,  when  they  did  suppose  them  criminal ;  though  in 
the  sanction  of  laws  they  were  to  proceed  by  rule,  and  de- 
termine wi  hii  rh  iroXv>  ^  as  things  were  most  commonly.' — 
But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  since  they,  being  to  make 
a  rule,  could  not  at  all  take  in  extraor<tinaries,  and  there 
would  many  particulars  and  hasty  instances  be  passed,  before 
it  could  come  to  a  just  measure  and  regular  establishment, 
we  must  therefore  proceed  something  otherwise  in  the  court 
of  conscience.  For,  as  Libanius  ",  speaking  concerning  boys, 
i^d,  rooro  ^k  scrrt  rooi^oixa  r^f  ov  tdrra  dvafAa^riyrov  xai 
ytop^w  fj^siA,'^au)g  rf>4Kia$,  **  this  is  not  a  name  of  age,  that  cannot 
sin  and  cannot  be  punished."  But  Anastasius  Sinaita  ^  says, 
that  ^  sometimes  God  imputes  flins  to  boys  from  twelve  years 
old  and  upwards/ — But  St.  Austin  y  confessed  the  sins  of 
his  first  years,  the  peevishness  of  his  infancy,  his  wrang- 
ling with  his  nurses,  his  very  envying  for  the  nurse's  milk 
und  fondnesses ;  this  was  indeed  a  greater  piety  than  reason, 

'  Lil>.  U.  cap.  18.  ■  Lib.  18.  cap.  3. 

•  lab.  1 .  sect.  Impuberi,  ff.  de  Senat  Silan.  Hab^. 

«  pcylamnt.  2> .  »  <Ju«8t,  84.  7  Epiiit  57. 
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But  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  robbed  an  orchard,  he  had  reason 
then  to  be  troubled  for  it.  The  sins  of  children  are  but  little, 
but  they  are  sins.  *^  Puerorum  sensUs  in  qualiacunque  verba 
prorumpens,  qui  certe  ad  ea,  quse  majores  sapiunt,  pene  nullus 
est :"  When  boys  give  evil  words,  it  is  almost  nothing.  But  be- 
cause it  is  but  almost  and  comparatively  nothing,  it  is  of  itself 
and  absolutely  something;  and  we  know  not  at  what  period 
of  time  any  child  first  comes  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  can  we  tell  when  Grod  will  impute  their  follies ; 
and  when  he  does  not  impute  their  follies  to  damnation,  it 
may  be,  he  will  impute  them  so  far  as  to  cause  a  sickness  or 
an  immature  and  a  hasty  death.  And  therefore  parents  and 
tutors  can  never  discharge  their  duty,  but  by  a  coercion  and 
strict  restraint  of  children,  from  the  very  first  beginning  of 
their  being  capable  of  laws,  of  the  laws  I  mean  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  even, '  before  that,  to  restrain  them  from  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  any  evil,  even  from  evil  words,  which  they 
understand  not.  For  when  they  once  have  learnt  the  sound, 
they  will  quickly  perceive  the  sense:  and  although  we  ac- 
count their  infant  mrl?ces,  pretty  and  sportive,  yet  because 
we  know  not  from  whrt  an  early  principle  they  come,  nor 
how  soon  God  will  in?-7T^!;e  them,  nor  whither  they  will  tend, 
nor  what  impression  they  leave,  we  should  betimes  exercise 
our  legislative ;  and  it  is  God's  great  mercy  to  children  that 
they  can  understand  fear  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  sin,  that 
their  evil  company  and  evil  inclinations  may  not  prevent 
the  discipline  of  the  parents,  but  that  God  and  the  good 
things  of  his  law  may  get  the  first  possession.  And  he  that 
will  let  his  children  alone  till  they  have  <()f  oVij/^a  oranipov,  "  ani- 
mum  consilio  ac  ratione  firmatum',"  "  a  fixed  and  setfled 
judgment,"  shall  find  evil  habits  fixed  and  permanent,  as  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  that  good  counsel  will  be  too  kte,  too 
easy  a  remedy.  The  sum  is  this ;  So  long  as  they  are  igno- 
rant, that  is,  so  ignorant,  that  they  know  not  how  to  deli- 
berate sufficiently  to  avoid  a  sin, — so  long  their  evil  is  not  im- 
puted ;  but,  t<^ether  with  their  reason,  begins  their  virtue  or 
their  vice. 

7.  The  second  sort  of  ignorance  is  concomitant,  that  is, 
such  which  is  really  and  actually  conjoined  with  the  cause 
of  the  action,  but  itself  is  not  the  cause ;  for  if  the  man  were 

»  Ciccr.  pro  Cluent  cap.  6.  n.  13.  PriesUey's  Cicero,  yol.  2.  pag.  562. 
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&ot  ]gn<»rflnt,  he  would  do  the  thing  nevertheless.  Thus  the 
boy  that  flung  a  stone  at  a  bird,  and  hit  his  erud  st^-mother 
whom  he  knew  not  to  be  there,  said  he  did  not  then  design 
it,  but  the  stone  was  well  thrown.  He  that  shoots  an  arrow 
at  a  stag,  and  hits  his  enemy  whom  he  res<dved  to  kill  when 
he  could  well  do  it,  but  knew  not  at  all  that  he  was  in  th^ 
budi, — hath  an  ignorance  and  a  malice  at  the  same  time; 
and  here  the  questi^m  is  which  prevails,  the  ignorance  to  ex- 
cuse^ or  the  malice  to  condenm.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
ignorance  excuses  that  action,  but  not  that  man*  He  is  not 
a  murderer  in  that  shooting,  nor  in  the^counsels  and  deliber- 
ation <^  that  action;  but  for  his  mind  and  his  malice  distinct 
from  that  action,  he  is  proportionaUy  guilty.  But  if  the 
Bian  have  no  malice  to  the  unfortunate  man  that  is  killedt 
then  he  is  entirely  innocent,  if  his  %piorance  be  innocent. 
The  mind  of  the  man  is,  and  the  action  is ;  and  if  the  igno- 
rance were  invincible  and  irremediable,  then  there  is  innor 
oence  on  all  parts.  **  Non  consentiunt  qui  errant,"  saith  the 
law^  Far  there  is  in  this  concomitant  ignorance  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  antecedent,  so  &r  as  relates  to  that  event, 
though  not  as  to  that  action;  the  action  was  indeed  volun- 
tary, and  not  procured  by  ignorance,  but  that  event  was; 
and  that  being  the  thing  only  in  question,  is  to  be  accounted 
lor,  just  as  those  actions  which  are  wholly  produced  by  ig- 
norance antecedent 

8.  I  deny  not  but  the  laws  of  wise  republics  have  princi- 
pally regarded  tiie  mind  and  counsel  of  him  that  sinned,  and 
that  therefore  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  under  their  Christian 
princes,  did  profess  to  follow  the  law  of  God  in  the  matter  of 
involuntary  murder, '  and  so  did  the  Lombards,  and  the  Visi- 
goths: yet  sometimes  this  chance-medley  was  punished  by 
a  lesser  punishment :  so  we  find  in  the  laws  of  the  Thurin- 
gians,  ^^  Qui  nolens  sed  casu  quodam  hominem  vulneraverit 
vel  occiderit,  compositionem  legitimam  solvsit"  If  a  man 
unwittingly  wounds  or  kills  a  man,  '^  si  telum  fugit  potius 
quam  jecerit,"  as  Cicero^  expresses  the  instance,  '<  if  his  ar* 
row  or  weapon  slipped  from  him,  rather  than  was  flung,"  he 
shall  not  be  put  to  death;  but  yet  neither  shall  he  wholly 
escape,  but  must  pay  a  fine  appointed  by  law.  And  there  is 
some  reason  for  this.      1.  Because  the  law  must  require 

«  Uii.  15.  E  dc  Juris,  lib.  Divus.  ff.  ad  Leg.  Comd.        <>  lib.  5.  Epist. 
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1^  Ufe  atid  blood  of  every  of  her  citisenB  from  whom  it  is 
tdken^ — and  die  extenial  event,  of  which  she  is  die  most  com* 
petent.  jttdge,  must,  as  well  as  it  may,  be  repaired.  Bat, 
2,  Altiioagh  it  may  appear  that  the  event  was  not  intended, 
yet  it  cannot  so  well  appear,  whether  the  man  did  use  all  Aat 
4^ence  and  precaution,  which  wise  and  good  men  ought  to 
do,  to  prevent  msschiefs.  And,  3.  Something  is  to  be  in- 
duced to  the  injured  person,  some  consideration  had  of  the 
grief  and  loss,  and  the  passions  of  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
person.  And  upon  these  considerations,  God  was  pleased  to 
appoint  sanctuaries  for  such  persons ;  whidi,  in  true  speaking, 
is  but  a  just  remedy  for  an  unjust  calamity,  and  supposes  that 
something  was  permitted  in  &vour  of  the  relatives  of  the  un- 
happy man  that  died,  something,  I  say,  which  yet  was  not 
alwajrs  deserved  of  him  that  was  in  danger  to  suffer  it. 

9.  The  third  sort  of  ignorance  is  the  worst,  it  is  that 
which  is  vincible  and  voluntary,  that  is,  procured  by  the 
will,  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  its  actions,  but  the  effect, 
brought  in  on  purpose  to  make  way  for  an  easy  mischief 
with  a  colour  and  excuse.  Of  this  diere  are  two  noted  and 
discemable  degrees :  an  ignorance  crass  and  dull,  and  intro- 
duced by  negligence  voluntary  and  observed,  more  or  less; 
and  an  ignorance  affected,  that  is,  chosen  and  delighted  in, 
to  serve  evil  purposes.  Now  concerning  these  degrees  of 
this  criminal  ignorance,  it  is  true  of  them  both,  that  they 
bring  guilt  upon  the  head  of  the  ignorant,  according  to  their 
several  proportions :  but  concerning  the  actions  themselves 
which  are  acted  by  men  in  that  state  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
order, there  is  something  of  particular  consideration.  For  we 
find  our  blessed  Saviour^  praying  for  pardon  for  his  perse- 
cutors, upon  this  very  inducement:  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  that  is,  *  they  do  not  now 
know,  for  they  axe  blinded  and  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  :* 
but  tiiat  it  was  vincible  and  voluntary  appears  by  those  words 
of  Christy  "  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  had  not  sinned :  but  now 
ye  say  that  you  see,  therefore  your  sin  remains ;"  and  "  having 
eyes  they  see  not," — ^that  is,  they  would  not  see,  tiiey  did 
it  ignorantiy,  and  they  would  not  cure  their  ignorance ;  for 
it  was  evident  that  Christ  said  and  did  enough  infinitely 
to  convince  them  that  he  was  tiie  Messias.     So  also  St. 

^Luke,  luuii.  34.  Acts,  iii.  17.  *  John,  ix.  41. 
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Paul's^  ignorance  was  very  colpf^ble,  when,  in  zeal  and  rage, 
he  persecuted  the  church  of  God;  but  yet  this  ignorance 
lessened  the  malice  of  the  effect,  and  disposed  him  ^eatly 
towards  pardon.  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  a  worthy 
inquiry  into  that  effect  or  influence,  which  proceeds  even  from 
a  criminal  ignorance  and  undisceming  estate,  and  what  it  can 
operate  towards  pardon.  The  question  then  is,  whether  what 
is  done  by  persons  that  know  not  what  they  do,  when  that 
disability  to  know  is  procured  by  themselves,  either  by  vo- 
luntary negligence,  or  malicious  purpose, — is  a  sin  as  great  as 
if  it  were  done  knowin^y. 

Question. 

10.  Tlie  case  is  this,  Marcus  Bibulus  fidls  frequently  into 
drunkenness ;  when  he  is  drunk,  he  fights,  and  fornicates,  and 
steals,  and  .does,  as  it  happens,  all  manner  of  impiety.  Does 
his  drunkenness  excuse,  or  does  it  extenuate,  or  does  it  ag- 
gravate, his  fault  ? 

11.  The  Greeks   called  these   things   itapoivloc^,   that  is, 
Tj  Ix  row   o'yov  Sp^is  xa)    olaJi^Vore  dfJiM^rla,   **  contention   and 
every   mischief  that   comes   from  wine,"   saith    Hesychius ; 
which  when  a  man  hath  observed  to  be  consequent  to  his 
intemperance,  or  hath  been  foretold  of  it  by  laws  and  wise 
persons,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  sentence  not  only  of 
drunkenness,  but  of  homicide,  or  incest,  or  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  vile  daughter  of  so  disgraceful  a  mother.     Drunk- 
ards are  very  often  proud  and  quarrelsome :  and  therefore  to 
that  of  Solomon,  "  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,^* 
— Rabba^  saith,  "  Ne  spectes  vinum  ciyus  finis  est  sanguis," 
"  Look  not  upon  the  wine,  whose  end  is  blood :"  and  Eusta- 
thius^  saith,  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  were  painted,  xari- 
^ovtrai  y^p^w  a!  jxev  lyy^ipXhcLy  al  Ss  i<peis'  rovto  $1  irpo^  aJyty- 
yM,  tqIj  ka)  ^^luihig  xa)  <povix(fVs  eJvou  rovg  [i^^Joyras,  **  having 
snakes  and  daggers  in  their  hands,  to  show  that  drunkards 
were  beastly  and  bloody." — And   therefore   if  such  persons 
could  have  impunity,  there  were  no  safety  for  the  lives  of 
innocent  men,  or  the  chastity  of  modest  women.     But  they 
neither  have,   nor  haVe  they  reason  why  they  should.     Oi 
yap   lUiuovTSs    xa]    Tfpd^ayres   ri   xomv  dh'Mvct,    t^$    yot^   «V" 
voia^  auVoi  s\(Tiy  alrioj^   e^yjv   yoL^   aJroI^  /jmj  'glveiv  rocroyrov,  o5ar* 

**  1  Tim.  i.   Ga).  L  *  Oemara  Sauhedrin,  cap.  8.  'Ad  Iliad.  ^« 
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uyv(yjf&-artas  nktu¥  riv  vars^a,  said  Aristotle^;  '^  They  that 
beihg  drunk  do  evil,  are  guilty  of  the  injury :  because  they 
are  causes  of  their  own  ignorance :  for  they  might  have  ab- 
stained from  that  excess,  which  caused  them  ignorantly  to 
smite  their  fether."  Pittacus,  by  a  law,  caused  a  double  pu- 
nishment to  be  inflicted  upon  drunkards,  one  for  the  cause, 
and  the  other  for  the  eril  effect  The  same  also  seems  to  be 
the  sense  of  Plato  both  in  his  first  and  in  his  sixth  book  of 
laws:  but  generally  all  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle^,  the 
old  philosophers,  the  Mahometans,  and  the  Christians,  and 
the  heathens,  are  perfectly  of  this  persuasion,  that  the  sins 
they  do  in  their  drunken  fit,  are  perfectly  to  be  imputed  to 
them.  To  this  purpose  is  that  of  Cicero  ^ :  ^^  Nam  qui  se  prop- 
ter vinum,  aut  amorem,  aut  iracundiam,  fugisse  rationem  di- 
cet,  is  animi  vitio  videbitur  nescisse,  non  imprudentia.  Quare 
non  imprudentia  se  defendet,  sed  culpa  contaminabit ;"  ^^  He 
that  with  wine  or  anger  or  lust  loses  his  reason,  cannot  pretend 
ignorance  or  want  of  knowledge  for  his  excuse;  for  by  his 
own  fault  he  is  polluted."  And  this  is  the  sense  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  church.  St.  Basil  says  drunkenness  is  avSalp$to$ 
^ali^wy — fixowVw;  [ji^yiac,  "  a  voluntary  devil,  a  chosen  madness,^^ 
— so  St  Chrysostom ;  voluntaria  insania, — so  St  Austin ;  aJ9a/- 
(eros  ^Lavla,  "  a  spontaneous  fiiry ;" — so  Isidore  Pelusiot.  And 
the  very  same  words  are  used  by  Seneca  and  Ammianus 
MarcelUnus.  And  therefore  the  sinning  man  must  not  ex- 
cuse himself  by  his  stupidity,  and  blame  the  wine,  but  himself 
only;  as  Callicles^  in  the  comedy  convinced  Dinarchus,  when 
he  prayed  him  to  give  him  pardon, 

Quod  animi  impos  vini  vitio  feoerim ; 

he  was  not  himself  when  he  did  it,  it  was  his  wine  not  he. 
The  old  man  answered  him, 

Non  places,  in  mntam  eulpam  confbra,  quod  nequit  loqiu, 

Nam  vinmn,  si  fiibnlati  ponet,  se  defendetet. 

Non  vinum  hominibus  moderari,  sed  vino  homines  solent. 

Qui  quidem  probi  sunt :  verum  qui  impiobus  est,  siye  subbibit, 

Siye  adeo  caret  temeto,  tamen  ab  ingenio  est  improbus. 

<^  Blame  not  the  wine:  for  wine  does  not  govern  a  good 

ff  MoibL  lib.  1.  ad  Eudem.  cap.  34  et  Ethic,  ad  Nioom.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  ad  4. 
vide  edam  Politic  2.  cap.  ult.  et  Rhetor.  2.  cap.  27* 
^  Averroes  in  lib.  3.  Ethic  cap.  6. 
'  Ad  Herennium  2.  cap.  16.  6.  Wetzel,  yoL  1.  pag.  ^ 
^  Tructtl.  act.  4.  sc  3.  Emeiti,  voL  2.  pag.  468. 
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many  but  a  good  miui  the  wine :  but  he  that  is  widoed,  is 
wicked  from  withilQ,  whether  he  drinks  or  no."  By  these 
sayings  of  wise  men  we  pereeive  that  they  held  not  the 
drunkard  innoeent  even  in  those  vilenesses^  whii^  he  did  in 
his  drunkenness;  and  their  reason  was  pfailosophacaL  The 
effect  from  a  voluntary  cause  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  first 
principle.  r-r 

12«  But  commonwealths  have  another  interest  to  serve ; 
they  are  to  secure  the  lives  and  good  things  <^  their  citizens, 
and  therefore  they  are  by  all  means  to  effect  what  is  necessary : 
and  if  drunken  mischiefe  were  unpimidied,  men  might  pre- 
tend drunkenness  lor  an  excuse,  and  make  it  really  to  be  the 
warrant  of  their  licentiousness,  their  rapine,  their  lust,  or  their 
revenge. 

Nun  si  istuc  jus  est,  ut  tu  istac  excusaie  powes. 

Luce  daxo  deripUunus  aunim  matronis  palam ; 

Post  id,  si  prehensi  sumus,  excusemus,  ebrios 

Nos  fecisse  amoris  causa :  nimis  vile*8t  yinum  atque  amor. 

Si  ebrio  atque  amanti  impune  facexe,  quod  lubeat,  licet ; 

said  old  Euelio^  to  Lyconides :  ^^  If  drunkenness  may  be  our 
excuse,  let  us  go  and  drink  drunk,  that  we  may  rob  the  ma- 
trons in  the  streets." — And  Manuel  Palseologus"^  tells  of  one 
that  had  a  mind  to  be  revenged  and  put  some  affront  upon  a 
great  man ;  and  because  he  durst  not  when  he  was  sober,  he 
drank  himself  into  an  impudent  fierceness,  that  he  might  first 
have  boldness,  and  then,  as  he  hoped,  impunity.  And  there- 
fore there  may  be  great  reason,  why  the  civil  laws  of  any 
nation  should  punish  the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness,  not 
only  for  the  evil  mother's  sake,  but  for  the  security  of  the 
citizens. 

13.  But  in  theology  and  in  the  just  estimate  of  things  in 
order  to  conscience,  we  are  to  speak  and  to  proceed  with  some 
little  difference.  For  if  it  be  adced  eonceming  the  drunken- 
ness, or  concerning  tlie  man,  there  is  no  peradventure,  but  he 
is  for  these  evil  effects  the  worse  man,  and  the  drunkenness  is 
also  the  greater  crimye.  The  drunkenness  makes  the  injury  or 
the  murder  less  criminal  than  if  it  were  done  with  actual 
reason  and  choice,  but  these  make  the  drunkenness,  more 
intolerable  and  crimmaL  The  man  in  choosing  drunkenness 
with  or  for  these  effects  is  much  the  worse  man;  but  the 

1  AuluL  set  4.  loen.  10.  H.  Anetti^  vioL  L  fto^.  133.  -  Oral.  31 
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crime  19  the  rolimtary  chrtmkeiiness,  not  the  involuntary  rage 
and  injury.     And  this  appears  upon  these  reasons,— 

14.  Because  by  how  much  the  more  sense  and  reason  is 
depraved,  by  so  much  the  less  the  man  hath  pleasure  in  his 
sin.  For  if  he  be  wholly  mad  or  senseless,  his  sin  his  wholly 
tiseless  to  him,  it  does  hhn  no  present  delight,  any  more  tlian 
to  a  beast  to  push  with  his  horns;  which  therefore  is  not 
criminal,  because  he  cannot  reflect  upon  his  own  act,  he  can- 
not choose  it  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  he  hath  no  will 
to  entertain  it.  But  if  he  be  not  so  for  gone,  then  there  is 
some  proportion  of  guilt,  because  there  is  of  choice  in  the 
shipwrecks  of  his  reason  and  his  will :  and  therefore  Theodo- 
ret"  said,  TS  ^i  rijif  ii^tyis  ^«  «vi  /xi/x^^v  xtK^fUintjiy  t'oyyvtvfjt.ri, 
<^  Ihrunkenness  hath  some  reproof,  and  some  pity;  scmie  pu- 
nishment, and  some  purdon."  And  Arrius  Menander®  said, 
that  *'  per  vinum  aut  lasciviam*  liqpsis  capitalis  poena  remitten- 
da  est,''  ^'they  that  sin  by  drunkenness  or  passion,  may  be 
punished,  but  not  capitally ;" — the  same  with  that  in  Stobseus ; 
T^¥  [xMnjy  dyaiMLptrftiKov  rt  iCBpi^siv.  Even  in  the  follies  and 
Stupidities  of  drunkenness  there  is  something  amiss  besides 
the  material  part.  But  this  is,  when  there  is  something  lefk, 
by  which  he  cw  understand  and  choose  something  of  the 
crime. 

15.  The  mischiefs,  consequent  to  drunkenness,  are  there* 
fofte  less  moral  evils,  because  they  do  less  moral  misddef. 
For  no  man  by  his  lust,  acted  in  his  drunkenness,  is  made 
more  lustful,  or  by  any  act  then  done  is  promoted  towards  a 
vicious  habit;  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  and  r^nembers 
it  not :  it  is  like  Lot^s  incest,  no  more  known  after  than  before^ 
and  therefore  it  leaves  no  sediment  or  lees  behind  it ;  which 
shews  it  to  have  more  natural  vileness  than  moral,  imd  there-* 
fore  is  nearer  to  pardon. 

Et  cauaa  justa  egt,  giquidcm  ita  est,  nt  pnidlcag, 
Te  earn  oompreniMe  Yinolentam  Tiiginonp. 

If  the  young  man  was  drunk  when  he  lay  with  her,  he  hath 
some  excuse,  that  is,  as  to  his  lust ;  but  that  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  dnmkennessi  and  he  is  not  the  more  acqdtted, 
when  the  aggravation  of  his  sin  and  punishment  is  only  placed 
upon  the  right  cause. 

» Qtt.  69.  in  Genes.  *  InUb.  S.  de  ReMilit 

p  AnkiL  UL  4,  seen.  7*    Bnwtti,  p«g.  131. 
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16.  If  the  consequent  mischiefs  of  drunkenness  w^re  for* 
mally  those  sins  which  materially  they  are,  that  is,  if  they 
were  properly  g^ty  of  all  that  they  ignorantly  do,  then  it 
would  follow,  that  because  murder  is  wo^e  than  drunkenness, 
and  yet  that  murder  was  involuntary,  some  action  that  is  in- 
voluntary^ would  be  more  malicious  than  that  which  is  cho- 
sen.    If  it  be  replied,  that  those  consequent  acts  are  chosen, 
because  the  cause  of  them  is  chosen,  according  to  what  is 
discoursed  in  the  fourth  rule  of  this  chapter ; — I  answer,  that 
this  is  true,  if  drunkenness  were  not  an  accidental  cause  of 
them :  but  these  effects  being  but  contingent  to  drunkenness 
and  the  effect  of  some  other  evil  principle,  which  then  pre- 
vails, when  by  drunkenness  the  man's  guards  are  caQed  off, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  entirely  attributed  to  drunkenness ; 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  surprised  with  drink,  or  is  advised 
to  it  as  to  a  medicine,  if  he  falls  into  such  consequent  dis- 
orders, it  would  be  liard  to  damn  this  man  as  a  murderer  or 
as  an  incestuous  person,  when  he  is  so  neither  by  his  present, 
nor  his  antecedent  choice.     Therefore  it  is  that  Libanius^i 
says,  that  one  who  hath  grievously  offended  another,  'ffoXXaKtg 
diukg  dt^^isy  €\$   ohov  xaraipvywy,    «  oftentimes   is   not   pu- 
nished, when  wine  was  his  excuse ;"  and  the  scholiast  upon 
the  /Sao-tXixa  says,  that  he  that  kills  a  man  diro  iMXen^s,  <  with 
deliberation,'  is   d(riyyvwvto$^    <  not  to  be  pardoned :'    if  he 
does  it  by  chance,  he  is  free ;  but  if  by  drunkenness,  he  was, 
by  the  Roman  law,  banished  for  five  years :  and  thus  justice 
is  preserved  on  all  hands,  that  the  drunkenness  should  be 
punished  more  than  drunkenness,  and  the  murder  less  than 
murder.     For  that  is  the  worse  for  having  such  a  d^aughter, 
but  this  is  more  pardonable  for  having  such  a  mother. 

17.  But  if  the  drunkenness  be  but  imperfect,  if  the  con- 
«^  sequent  crimes  be  remembered  and  delighted  in  afterward 
(for  that  is  a  certain  indication  the  stupidity  was  not  extreme, 
nor  equal  to  an  excuse),  then 

MtffiS  fur^/i9m  tra^wixvf^  Tlf,6nilKkt  %  • 

such  a  drunkard  is  also  that  whidi  he  acts  and  professes  in 
his  folly :  a  remembering  drunkard,  as  he  is  but  an  ill  com- 
panion,, so  if  he  faUs  into  the  horrid  consequents,  which  too 
often  are  the  punishments  of  intemperance,  hath  no  excuse. 

«t  I>ecUHnAt.  22.  '  MortUa,  i.  28.  Mattnie,  p^  13. 
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But  if  he  chose  drunkenness  on  purpose  diat  he  might  have 
impudence  enough  to  do  a  mischief,  he  committed  the  sin 
beforehand,  and.  was,  before  he  acted  it,  guilty  before  God; 
and  when  he  hath  acted,  he  is  also  guilty  before  men  \  But 
unless  it  be  in  these  cases,  the  actions  done  by  him  that  un- 
derstands not  what  he  does,  are  as  the  actions  of  a  madman 
or  a  fool.  The  sin  was  done  before,  and  the  mischief  and  the 
punishment  do  follow:  but  the  guilt  is  in  the  cause,  not  in 
tte  effect;  that  is  involuntary,  though  proceeding  from  a  cause 
that  was  indeed  voluntary,  but  not  univocal  and  proper. 

18.  The  sense  of  this  question,  thus  explicated,  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  who,  in  the  instance  of  Lot, 
declare  him  criminal  only  as  to  his  drunkenness,  not  to  his 
incest.  So  Origen  *,  St.  Chrysostom  ",  St.  Austin  ^ :  and  St 
Ambrose  ^  gives  this  account  of  the  whole  question :  "  Sane 
discimus  vitandam  ebrictatem,"  &c.  ^^  We  learn  that  drunken- 
ness is  to  be  avoided,  by  which  we  are  brought  to  that  evil 
state  of  things,  that  we  caiinot  beware  of  crimes.  For  those 
things,  which  being  sober  we  avoid,— when  we  are  drunk, 
we  ignorantly  commit."  And  a  little  after ; — "  They  who 
liave  been  too  free  in  drinking  wine,  know  not  what  they  speak, 
they  are  like  dead  men  and  buried : "  "  Ideoque  siqua  per  vi- 
iium  deliquerint,  apud  sapientes  judices  venia  quidem  facta 
donantur,  sed  levitatis  damnantur  auctores ; "  ^^  Therefore 
what  vilenesses  they  commit  in  their  wine  "  (meaning,  when 
they  know  not  what  they  do),  "  for  the  deeds  themselves  so 
ignorantly  committed  they  find  pardon  amongst  wise  judges, 
— but,  for  their  temulency,  a  condemnation." 

19,  The  result  of  these  discourses  is  this.  The  vilenesses 
whidi  are  done  by  drunken  and  stupid  persons  unwittingly, 
are  not  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  naturally  they  are  and  would 
be,  if  the  actors  were  sober :  they  are  not  tlie  crimes  of  mur- 
der or  lust  or  incest  respectively,  but  circumstances  of  great 
horror  aggravating  the  drunkenness,  and  deeply  condemning 
the  man.  And  yet  if  the  drunkenness  be  not  extreme,  I 
mean  the  stupidity  and  ignorance,  if  that  be  not  such  as  to 
take  away  wholly  the  use  of  reason  and  moral  choice,  all  the 
remaining  portions  of  reason  do,  in  their  proper  degree,  make 

>  See  rule  4.  of  this  chap.  num.  2.         ^  Homil.  5.  in  Genes. 

"  Homil.  44.  in  Genes.  '  Lib.  2.  contr.  Faust  Manich.  cap.  44 

7  Lib.  de  Patriarch,  cap.  6. 
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die  imperfect  drunkard  guilty  of  other  perfect  crimes,  even  of 
whatsoever  he  then  shall  act ;  and  they  shall,  for  their  own 
degrees  of  remaining  choice,  be  imputed  to  him  ar-«ertainly 
as  tiie  drunkenness. 

20.  The  same  is  the  case  of  inconsideraticm  and  oblivion^ 
whose  effects  are  innocent  upon  the  same  accounts  and  no 
other.  If  they  come  in  upon  a  negative  principle,  that  is^ 
begin  and  proceed  upon  a  natural  deficiency  and  ah  unavoid- 
able cause,  that  which  is  forgotten,  or  that  whilch  is  done 
by  forgetfulness,  must  be  amended  and  repaired  as  well  as 
we  can ;  but,  by  a  preceding  morally  diligent  care,  and  an 
after-revocation,  nolition,  or  amends,  it  may  be  kept  innocent. 
This  only  thing  is  to  be  interposed,  that  if  by  the  precontract 
of  a  vicious  habit,  there  is  ingenerated  in  our  spirits  and  ex* 
terior  faculties  such  a  promptness  and  &cility  of  sinning,  that 
many  of  the  acts  of  such  a  habit  are  done  without  advertency, 
as  in  vile  and  habitual  swearing, — every  such  action,  though 
passing  without  notice,  is  criminal,  because  it  is  the  product 
of  the  will  habitually  depraved ;  and  there  is  no  other  cause 
why  the  actual  consent  of  the  will  is  not  at  it,  but  because  it 
was  not  required,  but  presumed,  and  taken  without  dispute^ 
A  young  lutenist  contends  for  every  single  touch  of  a  strings 
but  when  he  hath  made  it  easy  and  habitual,  he  resolves  to 
play  a  set  of  lessons,  and  every  stroke  is  voluntary,  though 
every  one  is  not  now  actually  considered. 

Question. 

21.  To  this  section  of  ignorance  belongs  the  question  con- 
cerning fraud  and  guile.  For  if  another  man  cozens  and 
abuses  my  understanding,  he  places  me  in  ignorance;  and 
then  it  is  worth  our  inquiry, — *  What  morality  or  what  ol>- 
ligation  there  is  in  those  actions  which  are  done  by  us  so 
abused,  so  deceived,  so  made  ignorant,  and  inoapaUe  <if 
judging  rightly.' 

22.  The  answer  relies  upon  the  saihe  grounds  as  formerly, 
with  this  advantage,-^that  he  who  is  deceived  by  tihe  crafts 
of  another,  hath  most  commonly  an  ignorance  that  is  very  in- 
nocent; and  then  if  th&t  ignorance  be  wholly  the  cause  of 
any  action,  the  cause  is  innocent  and  so  is  tlie  production. 
And  upon  the  same  accounts  we  are  to  judge  concerning  the 
obligation   of  promises  and   contracts  made  by  persons    in 
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«lTor  «ad  dec^tion.     1.  If  the  eiTQfr  be  coaoemmg  itihe  ^nifr 

6tanee  of  tlie  thing  cpatiacted  {<^,  the  contaract  is  naturajly 

iavalid,  and  obliges  not  at  all.     If  Titius  buy  a  horse,  and 

Caius   send  him  a  mule  or  an  ox,  there  is  nothing  do^e; 

Titius  hath  made  no  bargain  at  all.    If  I  buy  a  manrseryao^ 

and  the  merchant  sells  me  a  maiden  dressed  in  man's  appa- 

X!ely  this  makes  the  contract  jjivji^ids  I  B9#4e  90  bafgaj^  /or 

a  maid*seryaj9t,  but  for  a  maQ.     Whten  Jaepb  married  B#r 

jehel,  and  lay  with  Leah,  that  concu^tMibency  made  no  n^ur*- 

riage  betweega  them :  for  the  substitutii^n  of  anptiber  |>e^oa 

was  such  an  injury  as  made  the  contmot  to  be  ^pne  at  ^; 

and  unless  Jaoob  had  afterward  eoosented,,  Leah  had  bee^ 

Clone  of  his  wife.    2.  If  the  enror  and  ignorai^ce  be  not  in  «th<p 

substance  of  the  oontract,  wl^atever  >else  tiie  e^rp^  be,  the 

oontract  i^  natureJly  valid,  ithat  ht  withou^t  a  new  eontia^k 

and  renewed  -consent  it  can  sta^d ;  but  if  that  error  w^s  the 

>caqse  of  the  contract,  which,  if  tlie  error  had  not  beeiji^  wpuI4 

ixot  have  been  at  all^  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  abuse4 

person  to  rescind  the  contract,  and  the  fraudulent  contractor 

isi,  in  conscience,  bound  to  recede  from  aU  his  ill-acqu|r^d 

^Ivantages.     Th.^  xeai^OXi  is,   because   he  did  injury  to  his 

-neighbour,  aod  placed  him  in  evil  dispositions  and   uaapl>- 

rness  to  dboose  wisely,  otherwise  than  Ood  and  the  laws  of 

■nations  and  jthe  common  iatenti<m  of  contractors,  do  intend: 

aod  ^therefore  although  there  was  so  much  of  the  substai^btial 

jToquisites  as  could  make  a  contract  naturally  valid,  yet  it  was 

«o  ill,  that  all  laws  and  intentions  and  tadt  conditions  of 

iOQQjtifaQtQrs  h^e  thought  fit  to  .relieve  U^  abused  persoo.: 

^^  Dolo  yel  onetu  adhibito,  iactio  quidem  nasckur,  si  subdita 

•Sitipujiatio  ait:  per  doli  mali  tamen  vel  metus  exceptionem 

aubmoveiu  petttip  debet  ^' :  "  and  the  r^son  is  given  » :  "  SS, 

.dolo    advearsam   deceptum,   vendttionem    prsedii    te    fecisse 

Prseses    provincise   animadverterit,   sdtens    contrarium    esse 

^dolum,  bonee  fidei,  quae  in  liujusmodi  contractibus  maxime 

«xigiUir,  xescindi  venditionem  jubebit : "  ^<  In  contracts,  the 

iionesty  of  the  conti:actors  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  and 

fraud  :is  4estruetiye  6f  all  honest  intentions ;  and  therefore 

the  p'setor  shaQ  rescind  such  fraudulent  bargains."  3.  But 

if  the  error  was  not  the  entire  <;ause  of  the  contract,  but  that, 

*  Lib.  Dolo.  5.  cap.  de  Inutilib.  StipulBt.  et  Jnstit  lie  £iLCepttonib.  iii  initio. 

•  Lib.  Si  Dolo.  d.  cap.  4e  ^^esdndencla  Venditione. 

c  c2 
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upon  Other  accounts,  we  would  liave  bargained,  only  we 
would  not  have  paid  so  great  a  price,  then  the  bargain  is 
valid,  and  the  praetor  cannot  rescind  it,  nor  the  injured  person 
revoke  it ;  but  the  civil  law  in  this  case  did  permit  *  actionem 
quanti  minoris,'  that  is,  an  amends  for  so  much  detriment  as 
I  suffer  apparently  by  the  fraud.  If  Caius  sells  to  Msjevius 
sheep  which  he  affirms  to  be  sound,  but  they  are  indeed  rot- 
ten, the  law  ^  permits  not  rescission  of  the  bargain,  but  forces 
Caius  to  restore  so  much  of  the  price  as  the  sheep  were  over- 
valued. And  this  is  also  the  measure  in  the  court  of  con- 
science. But  this  is  to  be  understood  in  such  cases,  where 
the  fault  of  the  vendible  commodity  cannot  be  discerned  by 
the  buyer,  and  where  the  seller  did  deceive  voluntarily.  For 
in  other  cases  *  Caveat  emptor '  is  the  rule  of  the  law, — *  Let 
the  buyer  look  to  it : '  and  it  is  also  the  rule  in  conscience. 
The  seller  must  not  affirm  the  thing  to  be  without  fault,  if 
he  knows  it  vicious  and  faulty.  But  neither  is  he  bound  to 
proclaim  the  faults  of  his  goods,  if  they  be  discernible.  And 
of  this  Cicero  ^  discourses  reasonably :  "  Num  te  emere  coe- 
git,  qui  ne  hortatus  quidem  est?  Ille,  quod  non  placebat, 
prodcripsit;  tu,  quod  placebat,  emisti.  Quod  si  qui  proscri- 
bunt  ^villam  bonam  beneque  sedificatam,'  non  existimantur 
fefellisse,  etiamsi  ilia  nee  bona  est,  nee  sedificata  ratione; 
multo  minus,  qui  domum  non  laudarunt. — Ubi  enim  judi- 
cium emtoris  est,  ibi  fraus  venditoris  quae  potest  esse? 
Sin  autem  dictum  non  omne  prsestandum  est,  quod  dictum 
non  est,  id  prseStandum  putas  ?  Quid  vero  est  stultius,  quam 
venditorem  ejus  rei,  quam  vendat,  vitia  narrare  ?  Quid  autem 
tam  absurdum,  quam  si  domini  jussu  ita  prseco  prsedicet, 
*  Domum  pestilentem  vendo  ?'  "  "  Who  compelled  thee  to 
buy  ?  the  man  that  sold  it,  did  not,  it  may  be,  so  much  as 
desire  thee.  He  sold  it  because  it  did  not  please  him ;  and 
because  it  did  please  thee,  thou  hast  bought  it.  He  that 
sets  up  a  bill  of  sale,  and  proclaims  a  house  fair,  and  well- 
built  and  well-seated,  hath  not  deceived  thee,  though  it  be 
neither  well-built,  nor  well-seated;  because  if  it  bie  entire 
for  thee  to  make  a  judgement,  he  hath  not  deceived  thee. 
Much  less  if  he  hath  not  praised  it.  For  if  all  that  is  spoken 
in  the  bill,,  is  not  of  necessity  (viz.  in  order  to  the  bargain 

^  Lib.  13.  fF.  de  Actionibus  Empt.  in  Princ. 
("  Lib.  3»  Officcap.  13.  e,  Heusinger,  pag.  663* 
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or  thy.  choice)  to  be  verified,  much  less  must  that  be  per- 
formed or  required  which  was  not  spoken.  But  does  ever 
any  man  cry,  *  Stinking  fish  to  be  sold,'  or  say,  *  Come  and 
buy  a  house  that  hath  the  plague  in  it  ? ' " — All  this  is  great 
reason ;  only  this  is  to  be  added,  that  such  faults  as  cannot 
be  discerned  by  the  buyer,  must  be  declared,  or  must  be 
allowed  for  in  the  price:  and  the  cajse  is  the  same,  if  the 
buyer  be  a  child,  or  a  fool,  or  an  ignorant  undiscerning  per- 
son ;  for  no  man  must  be  made  richer  by  the  injury  and  folly 
of  his  brother.  I  know  that  in  all  the  public  contracts  of 
mankind,  that  which  all  men^  consent  in  is,  to  buy  cheap 
and  to  sell  dear :  but  Christian  religion,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  the  love  of  spiritual  interests,  are  sent  from 
beaven,  to  cause  merchandise  to  be  an  instance  of  society, 
and  not  a  craft  and  robbery.  4.  If  the  buyer  be  deceived, 
but  not  by  the  seller,  but  by  a  third  person,  and  that  decep- 
tion be  the  cause  of  the  contract,  the  buyer  may  rescind  the 
contract,  if  he  can  ^ ;  that  is,  he  is  not  in  conscience  obliged 
to  stand  to  it,  if  he  can  be  quit  in  law :  but  he  that  deceived 
him,  is  bound  to  repair  his  injury  if  he  have  suffered  any, — or 
to  brealt  the  bargain,  if  the  goods  be  imaltered.  These 
things  have  no  particular  reason,  but  are  evident  upon  the 
former  accounts. 


Sect.  3.  Of  Fear  and  Violence,  and  hcfw  these  can  make 

an  Action  involuntary, 

RULE  VII. 

Fear  tliat  makes  our  Reason  useless,  and  suffers  us  not  to  con- 
sider^ leaves  the  Actions  it  produces  Jree  from  Crime ,  even 
though  itself  be  culpable. 

1.  The  case  is  this ;  Roberto  Mangono,  a  poor  Neapolitan, 
travelling  upon  the  moimtains  to  his  own  house,  is  seized  on 
by  the  banditti,  a  pistol  is  put  to  his  breast,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  be  killed,  unless  he  will  be  their  guide  to  the  house 
of  Signor  Seguiri  his  landlord,  whom7  he  knows,  they  intend 

^  Lib.  in  Caiisie.  sect.  Idem  Pom.  ff.  de  Minor,  et  lib.  item,  si  sect.  ult.  ff.  loc 
«  l-<ib.  Si  Voluntate.  cap.  de  Rescind.  Vend. 
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to  rob  and  murder.  The  poor  Mangone  £d  do :  his  lord  wa9 
murderedy  his  goods  rifled,  and  his  house  burned*  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  Mangone  be  guilty  of  his  lord's  death* 

2*  To  this  the  afiswefr  is  easy,  that  Mangone  is  not  inno- 
cent; and  though  he  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delight- 
ingly  to  Seguiri's  death,  yet  rather  than  die  himself  he  was 
willing  the  other  should*    No  man  is  desirous,  in  a  storm,  to 
throw  his  goods  into  the  sea,  if  he  could  help  it,  and  save  his 
life;  but  rather  than  lose  his  goods  and  his  life  too,   he 
heaves    them    overboard.      Mtxra)   p,ly  ouy    sWit   ai   rotaSrau 
nfi^d^sts'  khceuri  ko^  [jm^Khv  IJfty<r/oi;,   said  Aristotle  ^;    ^^  These 
kinds  of  actions  are  mixed,  but  they  have  more  of  spontane- 
ity "  and  election  in  them  than  of  constraint.     No  Christian 
remaining  a  Christian  is  willing  to  offer  sacrifice  to  demons, 
or  to  abjure  Christ,  if  he  be  let  alone :  but  he  that  in  time  of 
persecution  falls  away,  not  dianging  his  heart,  but  denying 
his  profiession,  this  man  is  not  excused  by  his  fear,  bat  be- 
trayed by  it.    *EvM    f    'prcof    ovk   Btmv    dvaYMLoi^vou,    a*XAa 
UidKkof  dTfohfjtkv,   nta^ifta  ra    Ssivorata,    **  There  are  some 
things  to  which  a  man  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  com- 
pelled by  any  force,  but  he  must  rather  die  than  do  them  ?." 
And  because  there  are  some  things  a  xa)  rtff  dvipuntlyrjv  fv<nf 
vifsgTelvei,   "which  are  insufferable   to  human  nature,"    and 
therefore   there  is,  in  laws,  assigned  a  certain  allowance  of 
fear,  "  qui  potest  cadere  in  fortem  et  constantem  virum,'*  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  danger  of  suffering  the  extremest  evils ;  and 
our  obedience  to  human  laws  is  excused  in  such  cases,  be- 
cause no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  by  the  laws  to   suffer  a 
greater  evil  in  keeping  the  law,  than  is  threatened  by  the 
law  itself  to  him  that  breaks  them :  therefore  the  law  allows 
an  omission  of  obedience  in  the  fear  of  the  greatest  evils ; — 
as  I  have  already  explicated  \     But  in  divine  laws  it  is  other- 
wise, because  no  man  can  threaten  or  inflict  on  another  an 
evil  comparably  so  great  as  God  does  on  them  that  break  his 
laws;  and  therefore  the  less  fear   cannot  be  a  reasonable 
excuse  against  a  greater;  and  in  all  cases,  the  fear  of  man 
must  yield  to  the  fear  of  God.     And  therefore  in  the  matter 
of  a  divine  commandment,  no  fear  of  temporal  evil  is  an  ex" 

f  Ethic,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  WiUdnsOD,  pag.  82.  v  Ibid. 

^  Lib.  3.  chap.  1.  rule  2. 
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cuse  or  warranty.  Because  we  are  taught  to  despise  po- 
verty, and  pain  and  death,  and  to  do  all  this  cheerfiilly  and 
gloriously.  And  therefore  this  case  of  conscience  and  its 
whole  dimensions  are  quickly  measured. 

3.  But  tliia  is  only  in  negative  commandments,  for  they 
can  never  be  brdken  with  innocence  upon  what  pretended 
necessity  or  violence  soever.  But,  in  positive  command- 
ments, the  case  is  not  so  clear,  but  fit  to  be  more  considered : 
but  it  will  quickly  also  come  to  an  issue,  if  we  distinguish 
omissions  ham  commissions.  For  no  man  may,  upon  any 
pretence,  do  any  thing  against  a  positive  commandment. 
He  may  omit  to  visit  a  Christian  in  prison,  if  he  fears  he  shall 
lose  his  life  in  the  visitation,  or  be  threatened  with  any  great 
calamity ;  but  he  may  not  do  him  any  injury  or  oppression 
to  save  his  life  and  liberty.  But  I  have  to  this  also  given 
particular  answer  upon  another  occasion 'i.  That  which  I  am 
to  add  here,  is  this ;  There  is  no  peradventure  but  tlie  obe- 
<lience  to  a  positive  commandment,  till  it  be  placed  in  its 
own  circumstances,  and  required  here  and  now  and  so,  will 
give  place  to  so  just  a  c^u$e  of  deference  and  stay,  as  is  the 
securing  ourselves  against  a  great  fear.  For  where  God  hath 
not  required  us  in  particular  manner  to  do  a  duty,  he  hath 
required  it  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  preserve  ourselves. 
But  when  the  case  is  so,  that  the  particular  is  required,  no 
fear  of  man  can  lunder  us.  For  in  all  things  God  is  to  be 
preferred.  And  therefore  it  is  so  rarely  well  ordered,  that 
unless  it  be  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  the  apostles  preaching 
the  gospel,  their  open  confessions  of  faith,  their  declaring 
against  religions  of  the  world  at  that  time,  for  which  they 
had  special  commands,  and  were  to  do  them  and  not  to  fear 
the  fear  of  men ;  there  is  scarce  any  positive  law  of  God,  but 
either  it  may  be  performed  by  an  internal  suppletory,  by  a 
desire  and  willingness  and  endeavour,  or  else  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  be  done  in  the  article  of  death,  that  is,  then  when 
we  need  not  fear  the  worst  that  man  can  do  unto  us.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  susception  of  the  sacraments;  from  the  actual 
«usception  of  whicih  by  a  great  and  just  fear  if  we  be  frighted, 
we  cannot  be  hij^dered  frcmi  the  desire  and  spiritual  and 
most  effective  susception  of  them :  and  from  the  actual  if  we 
be  by  a  just  fear  delayed  (though  the  case  cannot  often  hap- 

*  Ubi  supTft,  et  lib*  2.  chap.  3.  rule  11. 
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pen),  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  that  if  they  be  done  before 
our  death,  the  commandment  is  obeyed,  if  the  delay  was  not 
on  our  part;  and  our  death,  no  new  fear  of  death,  can  be  a 
just  excuse.  However,  if  it  or  any  thing  else  be  positively 
and  determinately  required  in  circumstances,  we  must  not 
be  afraid  of  them  that  can  only  kill  the  body ;  or  if  we  be, 
the  fear  and  the  omission  are  both  criminal,  and  this  is  not 
excused  by  that 

4.  But  if  in  these  or  any  other  cases,  the  fear  be  a  surprise^ 
sudden,  and  violent,  and  impetuous,  that  is,  such  that  our 
reason  is  invaded  and  made  useless,  such  as  by  a  natural 
effort  disorders  all  our  &culties,  such  as  that  of  Arachne  in 
Ovidk; 

Quid  mihi  tunc  animi  misers  fuit  ?  anne  quod  agns  est, 
Siqna  lupos  audit  drcum  stabula  alta  frementes  ? 
Aut  lepori,  qui  vepre  lateiis  hoKtilia  cemit 
Ora  canum,  nuUos  que  audet  dare  corpore  motus  ? 

^  such  a  fright  as  a  hare  or  lamb  are  in,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued by  dogs  and  foxes ; ' 

Occupat  obsessofl  sudor  mihi  frigidus  artus ; 
CaBrulesBque  cadunt  toto  de  oorpore  guttaB : 

when  nature  is  in  a  lipothymy,  and  our  strengths  are  made 
extravagant,  when  we  can  do  any  thing  in  flying,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  consider,—  then  our  understanding  cannot  deliberate, 
and  then  our  will  does  not  consent,  and  then  the  effect  is 
pitiable,  but  not  criminal,  but  the  fear  itself  possibly  may  be 
both.  For  sometimes  our  fear  may  be  so  great,  that  it  fills 
all  our  faculties,  and  then  there  cannot  be  any  deliberation ; 
for  that  must  be  at  leisure,  and  must  look  upon  two  objects. 
Statins  *  well  describes  this  kind  of  fear  in  the  similitude  of  a 


hunted  stag. 


Quails  cum  cerva  cruentis 


Circumventa  lupis,  nullum  cui  pectore  molli 
Robur,  et  in  volucri  tenuis  fiducia  cursu, 
Priecipitat  suspensa  fugam,  jam  jamque  teneri 
Credit,  et  elusos  audit  concunere  morsus : 

<  She  hath  no  courage,  no  confidence,  no  hope  of  any  thing; 
she  dies  if  she  stays,  but  she  cannot  stay  to  consider  so  long; 
and  when  she  runs,  she  dies  too,  and  she  hears  the  wolf  at 

k  Met.  V.  626.  Gierig,  vol.  1.  p.  367. 

^  Tbebsid.  t.  IG5.  ed.  Veenbusen,  pi  475. 
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her  ear,  and  sees  him  with  her  eye,  and  feels  the  teeth  in  her 
heart,  and  dies  with  fear.'     In  such  cases  as  these  we  are 
as  men  without  reason,  and  therefore  to  be  judged  accord- 
ingly.    I  have  heard  of  a  trooper,  who,  in  the  late  sad  wars 
of  England,  being  alarmed,  was  so  afirighted  that  he  bridled 
his  comrade   instead   of  his  horse:    and   in  the  last  inroad 
which  the  Turks  made  into  the  empire,  a  German  carrier  was 
so  af&ighted  with  the  noise  of  Turkish  horses  coming,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to 'make  use  of  his  own  to  fly  away,  but  de- 
ploring his  condition  that  his  horse,  being  loaden,  could  not 
run  fast,  had  not  the  reason  left  him,  though  he  had  time,  to 
throw  off  his  pack,  but  stayed  in  that  amazement,  till  the  pri- 
soner of  fear  became  a  slave  to  the  Turks.     What  a  man 
does  in  such  a  case,  no  equal  estimator  of  things  will  impute 
to  choice  or  malice.     He  that  flies  from  a  lion  pursuing  him, 
and  in  his  aflrightment  runs  into  a  river,  is  not  criminally 
guilty  of  his  own  death.      He  runs  into  one  death  before 
another,  but  prefers  it  not :  for  if  he  were  in  the  same  fear  of 
drowning,  he  would  leap  ashore,  though  a  lion  did  stand  there 
expecting  of  a  prey. 

5.  Concerning  degrees  of  fear  which  are  less,  such  which 
leave  us  in  a  power  to  consider  and  deliberate,  they  may 
lessen  the  malice  of  the  crime  to  which  they  drive,  but  can- 
not make  the  fact  innocent.  He  that  is  taken  by  a  tyrant 
and  an  imjiist  power,  and  put  amongst  the  troops,  is  not  in- 
nocent, though,  in  that  fear  and  against  his  will,  he  fight 
against  his  priiice.  *E.s  [J^d^oLs  l^sAovra)  (elys  IflcXovta^  rouj 
dvaf/xoitr^evras  fo^ui  KahEly  $s7)  ^X-^ov,  said  Dio  Cocceius; 
"  They  went  willingly  to  war,  if  at  least  they  may  be  said  to  be 
willing,  who  are  constrained  by  fear."  It  is  an  unwilling  will- 
ingness, and  therefore  it  is  a  sin  almost  against  their  will. 
For  in  despite  of  such  a  constraint,  a  man  may  use  his  liberty ; 
as  Lucian  ^  says  of  the  young  man,  ov8h  vvy  yeydiJi.ypcey,  aXXa 
xai'ayayxa^ojM.fivof  ko.)  ^tal^oiJ^eyos  i^pyT^a-aro,  "  he  did  not  marry, 
but  though  his  father  forced  and  compelled  him,  yet  he 
refused." 

6.  The  same  is  the  case  of  superstition,  which  is  an  ex- 
cessive and  inordinate  fear  in  the  matter  of  religion.  If  the 
fear  be  supreme  and  distracting,  the  effects  of  it  are  very 
pitiable ;  but  criminal  only  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  vin- 

°»  Dial.  Meretric.  ' 
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ciUe,  and  can  be  subdued  by  reason.  When  Michael  Stife- 
liuSy  a  German,  in  Luther's  time,  had  afirighted  the  people 
twth  a  confident  and  terrible  predictbn  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, within  a  few  days  to  be  revealed,  the  poor  aifrighted 
people  left  off  their  daily  labours,  and  took  care  of  no  duty 
for  this  life.  This  omission  at  another  time  would  have  been 
very  criminal ;  but  now  thcdr  superstitious  fear  did  alleviate 
it,  if  not  wholly  take  it  away.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing 
particular,  save  only  tibat  the  causes  of  fear  in  this  case,  are 
worse  than  in  other  things;  but  the  effects  themselves  are 
not  commonly  very  bad. 

T.  But  Urn  passion  of  fear  hath  in  it  yet  more  difficulty 
in  relation  to  human  contracts,  and  obligations,  which  can 
be  evacuated  and  declared  never  to  have  obliged,  if  they  com- 
menced with  fear.  For  upon  lliis  account,  some  pretend 
contracts  of  marriages,  absolutions  from  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, testimonies  in  testamentary  causes,  vows^  donations, 
sentences,  resignations  of  benefices,  constitutions  of  proctors, 
election  to.  offices,  and  oaths  of  obligation  to  men,  and  pro- 
mises, not  to  oblige,  if  the  promiser  or  contractor  was  om- 
strained  by  fear. 

S.  But  to  all  these  the  answer  will  be  the  same,  for  tiiey 
are  all  discernible  by  the  same  reason.  If  the  fear  was  such 
tiiat  it  might  a&i^t  a  wise  and  a  constant  person,  the  law 
judges  the  contract  to  be  null,  and  not  to  oblige  in  law, 
which  is  the  measure  of  contracts,  and  legal  obligatioas. 
But  although  the  law  declares  many  particular  cases,  in 
wh]<^  the  fear  does  annul  the  contract,  and  in  such  eases 
ordinarily,  there  needs  no  further  inquiry;  yet  because  many 
cases  happen  in  which  the  law  hatli  not  regularly  declared 
her  sentence,  by  that  measure  which  the  law  goes  by,  we 
may  without  trouble  determine  ourselves.  The  rule  there- 
fore is  this:  When  an  evil  threatened  is  jbo  great,  that  to 
suffer  it  is  more  intolerable  than  to  do  tiie  thing  to  which  you 
are  compelled,  there  the  fear  is  supposed  great  enough  to 
nullify  the  contract.  If  a  rich  person  be  threatened,  tliat  he 
shall  be  forced  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds,  or  marry  tiie  oppres- 
sor's daughter ;  if  he  promises  to  marry  her,  he  is  obliged,— 
and  that  fear  and  that  threatening  shall  not  prevail  to  evacur 
ate  his  promise;  because  he  that  so  threatens,  intending 
but  an  evil  that  is  very  tolerable,  if  the  marriage  be  of  worse 
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ntischief,  he  did  not  choose  it  out  of  fear;  for  he  that  doe» 
SO9  chooses  the  less  evil  to  avoid  a  greater,  not  a  greater  to 
avoid  a  less ;  so  St.  Austin  °  observes :   "  Neque  enim  dici 
solet  quispiam  voluntate  fecisse,  siquid  fecit  invitus;  quan^ 
quam  si  subtilius  advertamus,  etiam   quod  quisque  invitu» 
iaoere  eogitur^  si  facit,  voluntate  fecit :  sed  quia  malit  aliud, 
ideo  invitus,  hoc  est,  nolens,  faoere  dicitur;" — and  Simpli- 
ciugo  to  the  same  purpose:  '^  Quia  licet  inviti  agamus,  tamen 
sic  agere  eligimus."     It  is  indeed  against  our  will ;  but  when 
things  are  in  an  evil  state,  we  choose  the  least.     If  therefore 
he  chooses  that,  which,  he  says,  is  a  worse  evil, — he  cannot 
pretend  it  is  for  that  fear;  and  consequently  it  must  be  upon 
some   other  motive,  something  of  his  own;  and  if  it  be,  it 
will  verify  the  contract.     Titius  finds  Caius  at  an  advantage, 
with  a  watch  and  a  ring  about  him  of  no  great  value ;  he 
threatens  to  take  them  from  him,  imless  Caius  will  promise 
th«  next  day  to  bring  him  twenty  talente.     Caius  promises  it, 
and  therefore  is  obliged,  for  he  cannot  say  he  was  compelled. 
For  no  less  violence  can  constrain  us  to  suffer  [a  greater,  be-* 
oause  that  is  far  more  eligible  than  this.     And  therefore  the 
law  calls  nothing  a  just  cause  of  fear5  but  the  fear   of  the 
greatest  evils,  as  deadi,  torment,  dismembering,  intolerable 
disgrace;  that  is,  such  things,  which  to  avoid,  a  man  woukk 
suffer  any  evil  that  is  less.    Now  because  in  contracts  we  in* 
tend  some  advantage  to  ourselves,  real  or  imaginary,  and  in 
coBtracts  effected  by  a  great  fear,  we  can  design  none  but 
the  avoiding  of  a  greater  mischief,  the  law  and  r%ht  reascm 
wholly  attribute  it  to  fear,  and  therefore  annul  the  contracts 
Martial's  P  case  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry, 

Qttod  si  me  tonsor,  cum  Btricta  novacula  supra  est, 

Tunc  libertatem  diyitiasque  roget, 
FromHtam:  oecenxm  rogat  illo  tempore  totnor; 

Latro  rogat :  res  est  imperiosa  timor. 
Sed  fuerit  curva  cum  tuta  novacula  theca, 

Frangam  tonsori  crura  manusque  simul. 

<'  If  a  barber,  when  the  razor  is  upon  my  throat,  contracts 
with  me  for  twenty  pounds,  if  I  fear  he  will  cut  my  throat  if 
he  be  denied,  I  promise  to  him  as  to  a  thief;"  with  whom 
whatsoever  contract  I  make  in  my  intolerable  fear,  no  law  of 

"  Lib.  SignuL  ad  Marcellin.  de  Spir.  et  Liter.        <>  In  Epictetum. 
p  Lib.  11.  eiN  59.  Mattaire,  pag.  229. 
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man  does  verify  it.     But  Martial,  as  to  his  instance,  was  no 
good  casuist. 

9.  For  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  I  am  obliged  in  con- 
science to  keep  my  promise  to  a  thief  or  a  bandit,  which  I 
made   to  save   my  life;  I  answer  that  I  am.     Because,  he 
being  an  outlaw  and  rebel  against  all  civil  laws,  and  in  a 
state  of  war,  whatever  yon  promise  to  him,  you  are  to  under- 
stand according  to  that  law  under  which  then  you  are,  which 
is  the  law  of  nature  and  force  together.     So  that  you  cannot 
be  guarded  by  the  defensative  of  the  civil  laws,  nor  is  your 
contract  under  its  guard  and  conditions.     In  contracts  under 
the  protection  of  civil  laws,  we  are  to  go  by  its  measures,  and 
the  contract  is  good  or  bad  accordingly.     Biit  when  we  have 
no  measures  but  what  we  can  get  of  ourselves,  our  contracts 
are  to  begin  and  end  between  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  pro- 
portions.    But  in  law,  no  man  is  supposed  to  have  consented, 
but  he  in  whose  power  it  is  to  dissent.     "  Si  vis  scire  ut  ve- 
lim,.  effice  ut  possim  nolle**:"  and  every  contract  must  have 
ofgfiK  xareJoyViov,  as  Damasceh  calls  it,  *a  desire  free  from  all 
bond.'     AuVffoiJcrioK  $1,  ori  jxij  I J  aVayxij^.     If  there    be  force 
and  a  sad  necessity  in  it,  it  is  a  calamity  rather  than  a  con- 
tract; and  therefore  the  laws  intend  to  defend  and  rescue  us 
from  the  oppression. 

10.  I  am  to  add  one  caution,  that  no   reverential  fear, 
let  it  be  ever  so  great,  and  the  person  ever  so  timorous,  so 
that  the  use  and  ministries  of  reason  be  left,  can  excuse  a 
6in,  or  nullify  a  contract.     The  reason  is  given  by  Aristotle  ^ 
*H    jxiy   oSv    ifaTpwij    'rfpoa^a^is    oux    g%g<    to    lo^v^iv^    ovSe    ro 
dyayyialoy,  "  The  father's  empire  hath  in  it  no  violence  and 
no  coaction." — And  Heliodorus  Prusaeus,  in  his  psu*aphrase, 
saith  the  same  thing,  that  "  the  commands  of  parents,"  or 
such  whom  we  reverence  and  fear,  I'^v  lcr%uy  ou%  oSrw  [jLsyd' 
Aijy  E)(^siv  (Za-re  Pid^e(r&at,  "have  not  such  force  as  to  compel:" 
not  but  that  we  are  to  obey ;  but  that  what  we  do  out  of  re- 
verential fear  to  them,  is  not  compelled,  but  voluntary  and 
chosen. 

11.  What  is  said  of  fear,  is  not  true  of  other  passions, 
lust  and  anger,  or  whatever  else  is  productive  of  Uiose  effects 
which  use  to  make  men  ashamed,  and  disorder  all  their  in- 
terests.    1.  Because  these  passions  are  seldom  of  that  nature 

4  Seneca.  '  Ethic,  lib.  10.  cap.  iilL 
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and  degree  of  violence  as  to  take  away  all  powers  of  deliber- 
ation ;  and  therefore  they  are  but  seldom  fit  to  be  pretended 
in  excuse  of  any  action.  2.  They  are  commonly  the  true 
mothers,  the  univocal  parents  of  their  productions,  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  fear,  and  drunkenness,  and  ignorance ;  for  these 
produce  things  of  a  tiature  diflFerent  from  their  immediate 
principles,  as  drunkenness  produces  effects  of  anger,  of  lust, 
&c.  that  is,  it  is  the  occasion  of  them,  not  the  proper  mother. 
But  lust  produces  lust,  and  anger  sends  forth  angry  words, 
and  spiteful  actions,  and  resolutions  of  revenge.  3.  The  pro- 
ducts which  come  from  these  passions,  are  so  very  far  from 
being  rendered  involuntary,  that  by  these  passions  they  are 
made  most  delightful,  and  without  them  they  could  not  please 
at  all.  4.  Whenever  they  prevail  to  any  violence  or  ex- 
tremity of  degree,  it  is  by  an  increasing  will;  not  by  weak- 
ness and  natural  infirmity,  but  by  a  moral  state  of  infirmity, 
that  is,  a  state  of  sinfulness.  5.  It  is  not  in  these  as  it  is  in 
fear,  or  vincible  ignorance,  that  what  is  voluntary  in  the  cause 
may  be  involuntary  in  the  effect :  but  in  these  passions  and 
temptations,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  chosen;  not 
the  one  directly  and  the  other  by  interpretation,  but  both  of 
tliem  properly,  directly,  and  immediately.  For  tliese  reasons 
the  case  of  these  passions  is  curiously  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  precedent  But  when  these  passions  do  come  to 
extremity,  although  their  proper  acts  are  not  the  less  sins,  but 
the  greater,  as  an  act  of  anger  is  the  more  devilish  by  how 
much  the  passion  is  the  more  extreme ;  yet  if  any  equivocal 
and  contingent  effects  be  produced,  as  if  in  the  violence  of 
lust,  a  child  be  run  over  and  hurt,  or  any  thing  that  is  not 
natural  to  that  passion,  nor  intended  by  the  man,-— then  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  ecstasy  and  transport  by  the 
passion,  the  contingent  effect  may  be  lessened  in  its  malig- 
nity. And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Libanius  ^  to  be  under- 
stood ;  or  else  it  is  not  true,  that  injuries  are  very  often  to  be 
remitted,  if  the  man  hath  drunkenness  for  his  excuse,  ij  fluju^ov, 
•^  if^oirsTsiAY,  -^  A.y)6ijv,  Tj  n  romi'oy,  «  or  anger,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  or  arrogance,  or  any  such-like  thing." — Like  to  this  is 
that  of  Arrius  Menander  * ;  "  Capital  punishments  are  not  to 
be  inflicted  *  per  vinum  aut  lasciviam  lapsis,'  '  to  them  that 

•  Dedamat.  22.  ^  Ubi  supra. 
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offend  by  die  follies  of  dmiikeiiiiess,  or  die  violence  of  last* '' 

—  Et  vino  tortus,  et  ira : 

Wine  and  rage  are  like  two  radcs,  and  coinpel  men  to  open 
secrets.  Now  when  the  ease  is  so  that  the  effect  is  equivocal, 
as  it  is  in  drunkenness  in  many  instances,  and  in  odier  pas- 
sions sometimes,  there  only  there  is  some  diminution  or  ex- 
cusing of  the  crime.  But  die  andents  gave  too  much  liberty, 
and  an  indifferent  sentence  in  diese  cases,  because,  wanting 
the  Christian  measures,  they  understood  no  better. 


CHAP.  IL 


OF    THE     FINAL    CAUSE    OF    HUMAN     ACTIONS;    AND     ITS 
INFLUENCE     OR    CAUSALITY    OF      GOOD    AND     EVIL.  * 


RULE  L 

In  every  good  Action  the  Means  and  the  End  must  be  sym- 
bolical: so  that,  1.  a  good  Action  done /or  an  evil  End,  andy 
2.  an  evil  Action  done  for  a  good,  are  alike  criminal: 

1.  The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  in  the  express  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord  u,  ^  Take  heed  that  you  give  not  your  alms  be- 
fore men,  to  be  seen  of  them."  Even  ^  alms,'  which  ^  are  our 
ri^teousmess,'  and  so  rendered  both  by  the  Arabic  and  the 
Vjilgar  Latin,  yet  if  done  to  vain-gkuious  purposes^  are  good 
lor  aodiing,  but  are  direcdy  ^tcts  of  viun-glory.  Tijs  BtitQitas 
'OiaAifitoixeyij^  StfeKiis  aJ^ey,  saith  ,St.  Basil ;  "  The  n(»se  of  a 
■trumpet  spoils  oisr  alins." — For  jrom  the  end  every  action 
is  qualified:  andian  indifferent  action  is  made  good  and  bad 
by  die- end ^  and  diat  wbidb  is  S9  already,  is  made  more  sp 
by  a  pardcipadoa  of  that  to  which  it  is  designed.  For  th^ 
•end  changes  the  nature  as  wisill  as  4he  morality  of  the  ae- 
don.  So  Aristode  ^ :  £l  ^  fiiy  roS  ytB^Salveiy  heaci,  pQt^st^oi  xo^ 
iti^O(rXafjifidvoi,  o  ^i  it^oari^sls  Koi  ^luoufLe^as  SI  kicAuiMoey'  out*^ 
.ft^^K  dKOkcKTro^  di^siey  dv  elvM  fidXKoy  ^  fffMoysKtyjs'  kKstyo( 
$*  a$iKQs,  dy.QXoL(rroi  ^  oS,     "  He    that   commits  adultery  for 

»  Matt.  vL  1.  '  Lib.  5.  Ethic,  cap.  2.  Wilkinsoo,  pag.  186. 
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gain,  is  covetous,  not  lascivious;  but  he  that  spends  his 
money  and  suffers  loss  for  his  lust's  sake,  he  is  the  wanton." 
— And  therefore  God  and  all  wise  men  regard  not  the  exterior 
action  in  their  accounts  of  virtue,  but  the  manner  and  purpose 
at  doing  it  ^^  Qnoniam  quidem  non  in  facto  laus  est,  sed  in 
eo  quemadmodum  fiat.  Eadem  res  si  guke  datur,  turpis  est ; 
si  honori,  reprehensionem  effugit  Amico  segro  aliquis  assi- 
det?  probamus:  at  hoc  si  haereditatis  causa  fitcit,  vultur  est; 
cadaver  exspectat:"  so  Seneca :  ^  The  praise  and  virtue  are  not 
in  the  thing  done,  but  in  the  manner  of  doing.  If  we  spend 
great  sums  of  money  in  our  kitchen,  it  is  sordid :  but  if  upon 
public  works,  on  colleges  and  hospitals,  on  the  poor  or  upon 
religion,  it  is  brave  and  noble.  He  that  visits  his  sick  friend 
in  charity,  does  well ;  but  he  that  sits  by  him  and  watches 
with  him  in  h(^es  to  get  a  legacy,  is  a  vulture,  and  watches  for 
the  carcass  and  the  prey." 

2.  Now  concerning  this,  the  best  compendium  of  all  the 
cases  of  conscience  which  can  relate  hither,  is,  tliat  with  hearty 
simjdidty  we  pursue  that  rule  of  St  PaulY,  "  Whether  ye  eat 
€a  drink,  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God:" 
the  same  with  those  other  words  of  his^  for  the  one  illus- 
trates and  explicates  the  other;  ^'  W3iatsoever  ye  shall  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  &e  Lord  Jesus,  givii^ 
thanks  to  God,  even  the  Falser,  by  him." — Concerning  the 
obUgation  and  fuU  sense  of  these  precq>ts,  the  following 
measures  are  our  rule. 

3.  He  that,^-^in  every  action  that  is  considerable,  and  fit  to 
be  noted  and  discerned,  and  is  distinguished  by  counsels  and 
consultations,  by  deliberation  and  observation,*-does  actually 
design  the  glory  of  God,  does  his  work  most  perfectly.  It 
will  shame  the  tepidity  and  incuriousness  of  Christians,  if  I 
tdil  them  that  this  advice  is  given  to  us  by  some  wise  hea- 
thens. When  Marcus  Brutus  had  given  many  excellent  pre- 
cepts to  parents,  and  children,  and  brethren,  he  adds,  '^  Haec 
nemo  fadet  quemadmodum  debet,  tim.  habuerit  quo  referat 
Proponamus  i^ortet  finem  sinnmi  boni,  ad  quem  nitamur,  ad 
quem  omne  &ctum  nostrum  dictumque  respiciat,  veluti  na» 
vigantibus  ad  aHquid  sidus  dirigendus  est  cursus;"  "No 
man  can  do  these  things  as  he  ought,  unless  he  direct  them 
to  some  proper  end.    We  must  propose  to  ourselves  the 

7  1  Cor.  X.  31.  >  Coloss.  iii.  17* 
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chiefest  good  for  our  end,  to  which  every  word  and  every 
deed  of  ours  must  have  regard;  as  mariners,  in  their  ssdling, 
look  to  a  star  for  conduct."     This  is  not  so  to  be  understood 
as  if  we  were  to  make  actual  directions  and  dedications  of 
every  single  word,  or  little  minute  action  we  do,  to  the  glory 
of  God :  this  is  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  a  hypochondria 
acal  devotion  which  some  friars  have  invented,  and  attri- 
buted to  St.  Gertrude,  of  whom  thiBy  report  .that  Christ  ad- 
monished her  tliat  she  should  consecrate  every  little  part  of 
action  and  word  unto  him ;  not  only  every  writing,  and  every 
discourse,  and  every  meal,  and  every  prayer,  but  every  bit 
she  put  into  her  head,  and  every  letter  she  did  write,  every 
single  step  she  did  tread :  just  as  if  a  man  that  were  to  re- 
ceive a  thousand  pounds  should  tell  it  over  by  so  many  single 
maravedes,  and   not   be    content  to  tell  every  shilling,  but 
reckon  how  many  farthings  are  in  the  whole  sum ;  this  would 
sound  great  as  the  Spanish  cobbler's  portion  to  his  daughter; 
but  certainly  a  wise  man  will  find  something  else  to  do,  which 
may  be  more  really  for  God's  glory,  than  so  to  tell  his  little 
minutes  and  particles  of  actions.     It  is  a  great  piety  if  we 
dedicate  to  God  all  our  states  of  life,  and  all  our  great  actions 
in  every  state,  and  all  changes,  and  every  day,  and  every 
night,  and  every  meal,  and  every  beginning  of  labour,  and 
give  God  thanks  at  every  end,  and  invocate  his  help  in  every 
progression;  for  so. doing,  we  shall  consecrate  our  whole  life 
to  God.     And  this  counsel  St.  Macarius^  of  Alexandria  gave 
to  Palladius  bishop  of  Helenopolis ;  who  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  was  much  troubled  in  conscience  concerning  hh  unpro- 
fitable life,  and  supposed  that  he  did  nothing  that  was  good, 
nothing  that  was  profitable,  but  all  he  did  was  vain  and  tri- 
fling.     Macarius    told    him,   ^'Dic   tu  tuis   cogitationibus, 
Propter  Christum  custodio  parietes,"  When  sudi  afflicjdve 
thoughts  do  intervene,  say  unto  them,  "  For  Christ's  sake,  I 
keep  the  walls."     Nolliing  could  be  a  meaner  employment, 
nothing  could  be  less  useful ;  for  the  walls  were  not  likely  to 
run  away.     His  meaning  was,  *  Whatsoever  the  employment 
of  a  man's  day  or  a  man's  life  be,  though  ever  so  mean,  yet 
if  if  be  done  with  a   single  eye,  and  with  an  intuition  on 
Christ,  it  is  a  holy  employment' 

4.  Although  our  intentions  by  how  much  the  more  they 

>  Hist.  Lausiac.  cap.  20. 
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are  actunl,  by  so  much  they  are  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  be  alivays  actual ;  but  they  are  right  if  they  be 
virtually  and  habitually  directed  unto  God :  that  is,  that  by 
s<Hne  general  designation  of  our  actions,  by  the  renewing  of 
our  intentions  actually  in  certain  periods  of  time,  as  in  the 
morning  of  every  day,  or  at  evening,  or  both,  or  in  every 
change  of  employment,  we  have  an  actual  intuition  oa  God 
and  God's  glory ;  and  then  though  we  only  attend  to  the 
work  without  any  more  actual  consideration  of  the  end,  the 
intention  may  be  right,  and  the  action  sanctified. 

5.  -But  because  thousands  of  words  and  actions  may  pass 
wise  and  good  men  in  which  they  do  not  actually  reflect  upon 
the  end  of  God's  glory,  and  diat  possibly  the  thinking  of  it, 
and  saying,  '  I  design  this  to  God's  glory,'  is  of  no  more 
value  than  if  a  man  says,  ^  I  love  God ;'  which  if  it  be  only 
an  act  of  &ncy,  or  of  ineffective  affection,  is  no  sure  indicar 
tion  of  the  true  love  of  God,  but  must  be  expressed  by  some- 
thing that  is  more  material  and  properly  dgnificative  of  love 
according  to  the  commands  of  God  and  the  manner  of  men ; 
therefore  we  cannot  better  judge  of  the  goodness  of  our  in- 
tentions, or  that  we  do  our  actions  for  the  glory  of  God,  than 
when  we  are  in  all  things  careful  that  we  do  nothing  against 
any  of  the  laws  of  God.     For  this  is  that  charity  which  is  the 
singleness  of  a  Christian  eye.     ^'  Ut  noverimus  omnia  opera 
nostra  tunc  esse  munda,  et  placere  in  conspectu  Dei,  si  fiant 
simplid  corde,  id  est,  intentione  supema,  fine  illo  caritatis, 
quia  et  plenitudo  legis  caritas  est.     Oculum  ergo  Me  acci- 
pere  debemus  ipsam  intentionem,  qua  facimus  quicquid  &ci- . 
mus:  quse  si  munda  fuerit  et  recta,  et  illud  aspidens  quod 
aspicienduin  est,  omnia  opera  nostra,  quae  secundum  earn  ope- 
ramur,  necesse  est  bona  sint :"  so  St.  Austin.     He  does  all 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  does  all  his  works,  and  speaks  all 
his  words,  in  charity;  just  as  he  works  for  a  reward,  who 
does  that  good  thing  which  shall  be  rewarded,  though,  it  may 
be,  lie  thought  not  of  it  since  his  first  beginning  of  his  under- 
taking.   To  do  all  things  by  ihe  rule  of  God's  will,  is  to  do  ' 
all  things  for  the  end  of  God's  glory.    For  he  that  walks  with 
his  eye  upon  the  rule,  is,  all  the  way,  careful  that  he  may  not 
dishonour  God :  and  4liat  is  a  great  matter  towards  it :  and 
he-  may  at  least  say  of  himself,  <'  Non  ideo  tamen  eximiam 
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gloriam  n^ruisse  me  credo,  sed  tamen  eSagisae  flagktWB^  :" 
^  If  God  hath  acquired  no  honour  fay  my  action,  I  am  glad  I 
have  mot  difihonoured  Um:'  and  yet  he  that  actaaHy  takes 
care  that  Ood  be  not  dishonoured^  does  obey  God,  and  that 
b  onr  best  love  to  God,  and^  in  dds  world,  eiur  greatest  glori- 
fication of  him ;  it  is  more  than  all  songs  and  thanksgsvii^s 
eicpressed  in  words  or  transports  of  &ney«  If  we  take  care 
diat  all  our  actions  be  obedknoc^  and  nothing  be  iigainst 
God's  will,  we  glorify  God  r^htiy.  «<  Ad^e  nnne^qiuad  mhil 
honeste  fit,  nisi  cui  totos  animus  iacubiiit  alqaie  a^Euait,  cui 
nuUa  parte  sui  repugnavit ""  f  ^  That  is  dose  ho9«stly  that  is 
done  with  an  honest  and  a  whole  heart,  aad  is  all  of  a  piece, 
nothing  at  all  repugnant  to  the  rule." 

6.  He  does  all  things  for  the  glory  q&  God^  that  does 
nothing  for  an  evil  or  a  forbidden  end:  thai*  i%  if  we  take  care 
that  there  be  no  foulness  or  any  unlawful  thing  in  our  pur* 
poses.  For  if  &  man  does  things  wisely,  he  must  design  some 
end ;  and  therefore  if  his  end  be  not  evil,  th^i  it  is  a  lawfid 
end :  and  if  he  studiously  dedines  every  end  that  is  evil,  he 
is  careful  that  God  be  not  displeased,,  that  Giod  be  not  disr 
honoured)  and  whatever  ends  can  be  bendes^htU  ends  that  ace 
evil,  are  certainly  good,  that  is,  eligiUe  for  so^ie  good  pur- 
pose ;  it  comes  from  Gio<^  and  to  him  it  returns*  The  first 
of'  these  ways  is  a  doing  all  things  to  the*  glory  of  God  ae- 
tnally.  The  second  does  it  vktually  os  habitually.  The  third 
is  a  ^orifying  of  Gtod  ^  intenpretative,'  by  equivalence  and 
interpretation :  and  the  fotffth  does:  it  ^  eonsecujtive^'  by  wsy 
of  consequence  and  accqptatioo^ 

7.  There  is  yet  anothev  way  of  doing-  il»  which  is.  so 
perfect  an  indication  of  the  designsng  God!s  glory,  that  un- 
less our  hearts  deceive  us,  the  sigiir  will  not;  and  that  is,  a 
beginning  all  our  aettons.  and  dsoagea  wi&  prsy^<and  end^ 
ing  them  with  thanksgiving:  that  is«  dtat  whtdi.  St  Paui^ 
calls  a  doing  ^^  all  things  in  the  name  of  tJ»  Lord  Jesu&; 
giving  thanks  to  God,  the  fiither,  by  him."  Fot  ^  to  do  things 
in  the  name  of  Christ'  can  signify  nothing  bu^  a  doing  thera 
at  his  word,  and  by  his  aid;  which  when  we  pray  for  of  God 
in  his  name,  and  theii  return  thanks  to  God  byhim,  we  have 

>>  Plin.  lib.  3.  ep.  11.  4  GBerig.  toL  1.  pftg.  269. 
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evideDdjr  directed  that  actioii  to  the  divine  glorj.  And  this 
is  the  fiill  meaning  of  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  Every 
creature  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer ;''  that 
is,  whatsoever  is  taken  according  to  God's  word,  and  upon 
whatsoerer  so  taken  we  pray  for  tlie  divine  blessing,  it  is 
sanctified,  and  ministers  to  the  good  pleasure  and  glory  of 
God«  So  that  if  Grod  be  at  any  end  of  the  action,  and  be  at 
no  end  of  it  displeased,  we  have  secured  onr  intentions  r  and 
diere  will  be  the  less  need  by  seruptilouS  fears  to  afflict  our^ 
selves  concerning  actual  remembrances  and  intuitions  of  tiie 
end ;  since  there  are  so  many  ways  <^  supply  and  equivalent 
performances.    For, 

8.  He  diat  does  all  timt  he  does,  because  he  supposes 
God  c(»nmands  him  or  allows  him,  and  abstains  from  all 
things  from  which  he  does  abstain,  only  because  God  hath 
forbidden  those  tilings,-— *this  man's  intentions  are  right,  and 
Us  actions  pointed  to  a  proper  end.  For  tiieh  every  act  is 
an  act  of  obedience,  and  tiiat  is  love,  and  tiiat  is  tiie  great 
instrument  of  tiie  glorification  of  G^. 

9.  The  second  part  of  tiiil  mle,  viz.  ^  An  evil  action  done 
for  a  good  end  is  unlawful,''  it  plainly  enough  taught  us  by 
St.  FMd%  and  I  have  already  given  f  account  of  such  parti- 
cnlans  as  are  under  the  general  consideration.  This  only  is 
to  be  added ;  that  an  evil  done  for  a  good  end  merely  and 
entirely,  is  less  Aan  thait  which  is  not  so  alleviated ;  accord- 
mg  to  that  saying  of  St.  Austin,  ^^  Pejor  eM  qui  coneupisc^i- 
do  qnam  qin  miserando  fdratur ;"  **  He  that  steals  tiiat  he 
may  give  alms,  is  not  so  bad  m  he  that  steals  in  covetouslieM 
astd  for  his  own  increase." 


RULE  II. 

To  do  an  Action  qfUsdflaw/idyJbr  temporal  Regardsjjbr  Ends 
of  Profit f  Pleasure,  or  Honour ,  is  not  unUmfidy  except  it  be 
acddentaUy, 

1.  Th£  Arabians  have  an  eitcellent  proverb,  ^^  Anima  boni 
opeeis  bona  est  intentio,"  ^<  A  good  intention,  or  a  good  mind, 
is  the  soul  of  a  good  woris:."     Now  by  how  much  the  more 

«  Rom.  iiL  8.  ^  BO(A  1.  ch.  5.  rule  8. 
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noble  that  end  is,  which  is  the  design  and  purpose  of  the 
agent,  by  so  much  the  more  excellent  is  the  action.  We 
ought  therefore  to  consider  that  every  thing  that  God  hath 
made,  is  good,  and  every  desire  of  man  which  is  natural,  is 
also  good;  and  God  made  amabilities  in  several  objects,  and 
inclinations  and  tendencies  towards  them  in  several  £gtculties; 
and  he  that  gave  us  desires  to  them,  intended  also  that  we 
should  obtain  and  use  them,  and  therefore  he  also  fitted  us 
with  means  to  acquire  them.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
those  actions,-7-which  proceed  from  those  desires  as  those  de- 
sires ^  proceed  from  God,  and  tend  towards  those  ends  whither 
God  himself,  by  the  measures  and  laws  of  creation,  hath 
directed  them, — ^must  needs  be  very  innocent  and  lawful. 
If  God  gives  riches  as  a  blessing  and  a  reward  of  piety, 
it  is  lawful  to  desire  riches,  and  to  labour  for  them.  If  ho- 
nour be  a  gift  of  heaven  to  them  that  honour  God,  then  to 
desire  honour  and  to  do  actions  for  that  end  cannot  be  cri- 
minal. If  pleasure  be  created  by  God  as  an  instrument  to 
serve  many  ends  of  nature  and  grace  itself,  then  to  desire 
pleasure,  and  to  do  actions  in  order  to  it,  is  not  against  the 
end  of  God's  glory,  because  it  is  not  against  his  will.  These 
things  are  as  evident  as  a  demonstration.  All  that  remains 
is,  that  in  these  we  also  glorify  God ;  that  is,  so  use  them^ 
so  desire  them,  so  design  them,  that  they  be  still  left  in  that 
place  and  in  that  order  where 'God  appointed  them:  that  is, 
that  they  entertain  our  intermedial  desires,  and  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  journey  and  travel,  and  please  our  ministering 
appetites  in  order  to  their  service  to  their  superior :  that  as 
this  life  is  but  a  passage  to  a  better,  so  these  desires'may 
minister  to  a  higher,  and,  by  the  comforts  and  satis&ctions 
of  this  world,  promote  our  affections  and  purchases  of  the 
other.     The  particulars  of  which  are  briefly  these. 

2.  These  temporal  ends  must  not  fill  our  affections  and 
divert  them  from  things  better  and  more  excellent.  '^  Si  ipsa 
cordis  intentio,  qua  facis  quod  facis,  quae  tibi  nota  est,  sor- 
didatur  appetittt  rerum  terrenarum  et  temporalium,  atque 
caecatur,  quanto  magis  ipsum  factum,  cujus  incertus  est  exi- 
tus,  sordidum  et  tenebrosum  est  ?"  said  St.  Austin.  Our  "ap- 
petites must  not  be  polluted  with  earthly  affections.  Which 
St  Basils  expresses  well  in  answer  to  that  question,  How  in 

V  In  Reg.  Brevioar.  reg.  196^  . 
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eating  and  drinking  can  we  glorify  God?  "  Mensam  accedas 
animo  non  nimium  soluto,  et  in  solum  cibiim  hiante,"  "  Come 
not  to  the  table  with  a  dissolute  mind  and  a  greedy  desire." 
"  Say  not,  *  Bring  me,  bring  me,  the  meat  is  mine  own,  I  lick 
my  own  plate,  I  live  of  my  own  provisions ;  and  therefore  I 
will  please  myself,  that  I  may  feel  myself  to  live :'  you  must 
not  so  speak,  and  you  must  not  so  eat :  but  rather  revolve  in 
thy  mind,  *  Inspectorem  habeo  Deum,*  *  God  beholds  me ;'  *  I 
will  therefore  so  eat  that  no  man  may  be  offended,  nor  God's 
glory  lessened :  I  will  not  be  the  slave  of  my  own  belly,  or 
follow  its  pleasures  alone ;  neither  will  I  live  to  eat,  but  eat 
that  I  may  live,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the  burdens  of  my 
life  and  duty.*"  Plainly  thus;  He  that  observes  the  measure 
of  temperance,  the  limits  and  ends  of  nature,  and  materially 
serves  those  ends  which  he  is  bound  to  take  care  of, — he  eats 
and  drinks  to  God's  glory,  although  he  do  not  formally  de- 
sign by  actual  intuition  this  meal  to  God's  glory.  Let  him 
so  eat  that  he  may  be  fit  io  serve  God,  and  that  he  neither 
desire  nor  actuaUy  do  serve  his  lust ;  let  his  pleasure  extend 
no  further  than  to  serve  his  health  and  natural  and  religious 
ends ;  that  is,  let  it  be  intermedial  to  that  end  whither  the 
eating  itself  is  designed ;  and  the  intention  is  innocent.  For 
he  that  chooses  this  dish  rather  than  another,  because  it  is 
pleasant,  hath  not  corrupted  his  intention,  if  this  pleasure 
serves  no  more  but  that  intermedial  end,  which  is  in  a  natural 
or  proper  order  to  a  further  end  of  God's  appointing.  That 
he  eats  this  and  not  that,  his  end  is  pleasure;  but  because 
that  he  eats  at  all,  hath  another  end,  even  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  to  preserve  his 
life  according  to  the  measures  of  charity  and  duty,  this  end 
of  pleasure  is  innocent,  because  it  is  natural,  and  produced 
by  God,  and  goes  on  further  towards  the  other  ends  of  God. 
So  that  the  result  is  this;  Actions  may  be  done  innocently 
for  temporal  .ends,  if  those  temporal  ends  be  but  intermedial, 
and  be  carried  on  further  according  to  the  purposes  of  God. 

3.  We  may  serve  our  temporal  ends  according  to  our 
natural  or  political  desires,  always  provided  that  we  observe 
those  measures  which  God  hath  prescribed ;  for  then  we  are 
sure  they  will  bear  us  on  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  that  is 
dieir  purpose,  and  that  must  be  ours.  A  man  may  seek  to  be 
honoured,  but  he  must  not  seek  it  by  ill  means ;  he  must  not 
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make  the  service  of  God  to  give  way  to  that;  Ins  affectioiis 
must  not  dwell  in  that  purchase;  it  must  leave  no  vanity 
upon  his  spirit ;  it  must  not  serve  the  end  of  pride ;  it  must 
be  some  way  or  other  for  God,  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  lat- 
ter end :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  actually  or  virtually  designed  fof 
God's  glory  and  service,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  our  neighbour 
or  our  own  soul,  by  that  means  to  encourage  us  in  virtue ;  it 
must  at  last  be  referred  to  God,  and,  passing  through  us,  rest 
upon  him.  Cajetan,  Navarre,  and  Reginaldus^  from  this 
instance  except  two  cases ;  saying,  that  if  the  honour  be  our 
due,  as  if  we  receive  it  from  our  subjects  and  inferiors ;  or  if 
it  be  matter  of  favour  and  grace,  indulged  to  us  by  our  supe- 
riors, it  is  lawful  to  receive  it  without  either  actually  or  habi- 
tually referring  it  unto  God :  that  is,  we  may  take  honour  to 
ourselves  without  referring  it  to  God,  when  that  honour  is  our 
due,  and  when  it  is  not  our  due ;  when  it  is  paid  us  in  justice, 
or  when  it  is  given  us  in  kindness :  which  are  almost  all  the 
cases  in  the  world  of  receiving  honour.  But  this  doctrine 
ought  not  to  be  received,  as  being  infinitely  unreasonable  and 
very  impious ;  since  in  the  case  of  Herod,  God  declared  his 
anger  mightily,  because  he  received  honour  from  hk  subjects, 
and  did  not  in  so  doing  glorify  God* 

4.  All  designs  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  must  be  the 
less  principal ;  that  is,  ever  subordinate  to  duly  and  religion: 
for  aJthough  the  profit  or  the  pleasure  swim  uppermost,  and 
be  the  actual  mover  to  the  particular  instance,  and  be  more 
perceived  than  any  actual  consideration  of  the  last  and  noblest 
end ;  yet  this  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  intention,  un* 
less  it  be  made  the  principal;  that  is,  that  it  be  not  only  more 
delighted  in  by  the  contracts  of  sense,  but  preferred  abo  in 
our  understanding  part,  and  our  abused  reason.  Concerning 
which  we  may  take  accounts  by  the  proportions  I  have  for- 
merly described  ^  But  in  general,  the  best  measure  we  can 
take  in  the  regulating  this  case  of  eonscience  is,  that  we  in- 
quire whether  we  prefer  the  ultimate  or  the  intermedial  end ; 
which  trial  we  may  easily  make  when  they  cross  one  another, 
as  it  often  happens  they  do  in  the  very  instance,  and  very 
oiten  in  their  proportions,  drcumstances,  and  degrees.  If  we 
will  not  receive  our  profit  or  our  pleai^re  without  innocence 
our  purposes  and  our  hearts  are  right ;  only  then  we  are  to  take 

^  Pnx.  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  n.  27.  >  See  book  1.  ch.  2.  rale  5. 
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€are»  fitat  the  lore  of  our  pTofit  4o  not  hinder  us  in  makiilg 
right  jadgments  concerning  lawful  and  unlawful.  For  very 
often  we  think  our  affecttons  and  our  purposes  are  right» 
when  there  is  no  other  cause  to  think  so^  but  bedause  our 
understandings  are  not  right. 

But  for  the  fuller  understanding  of  our  ;peasures  in  this 
inquiry,  there  are  some  partrailar  eases  of  conscience  to  be 
resolTed. 

5.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  serve  God  for  any  end  less 
tlian  himself;  for  riches,  for  honour,  for  defence  and  security 
of  our  liyes,  for  health  and  secular  satis&ctions :  that  is^ 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  God  and  his  service  to  be  inter* 
medial  to  the  things  of  the  world,  the  ultimate  end  to  be 
intermedial,  and  this  to  be  the  ultimate. 

6«  I  answer;  It  is,  at  no  hand,  lawful  to  do  so^  if  the 
meaning  be  such,  that  if  these  ends  should  fidl,  we  should  no 
longer  serve  God ;  for  then  these  temporal  ends  are  principcd, 
when  without  them  the  service  would  not  be  done,  and  with 
them  alone  it  would.  But  it  is  lawful  to  serve  God  for  tem- 
poral ends,  provided  that  these  being  but  some  or  all  the  first 
ineeptives  of  duty,  they  bear  us  on  indeed  to  the  service  of 
God.  For  he  tha);  serves  God  for  temporal  ends  does  well : 
and  it  matters  not  where  the  service  of  God  b^ins ;  whether 
by  fear  or  hope,  whether  f<x  temporal  regards  or  upon  wise 
discourses :  the  more  imperfect  motives  are  more  usual  with 
beginners.  But  then  aldiough  it  matters  not  where  we  be- 
gin, yet  it  is  a  very  great  matter,  whither  these  beginnings 
carry  us :  for  if,  upon  these  first  incentives,  we  do  indeed 
serve  God,  then  our  love  to  God  begins  from  them ;  and  if 
these  imperfect  principles  be  the  beginning  of  our  love,  they 
will  certainly  end  in  God.  But  if  the  question  be  concerning 
a  single  action,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  be  done  only  for  a 
temporal  regard,  as  to  get  fame  or  money ;  I  answer,  that  a 
single  action,  done  alone  for  any  such  consideration  with  ac- 
tual rejection,  or  positive  neglect  of  all  other  considerations, 
by  in  its  whole  constitution,  criminal :  and  in  this  sense  those 
words  of  Pubiius  Mimus  are  true,  ^^  Mains  est  vocandus,  qui 
sua  causa  est  bonus ;"  ^^  He  is  no  good  man  that  does  good 
only  for  his  own  sake," — For  it  is  a  direct  preferring  the 
world  before  God,  and  is  not  a  serving  God  for  temporal 
ends,  but  wholly  a  serving  ourselves  by  actions,  which  in  those 
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circumstances,  are  no  servfaig  of  Ood,  but  a  doing  of  some 
material  actions  of  feligpion  in  mere  hypocrisy.  But  to  serve 
God  for  temporal  ends  is  very  lawful,  1.  when  these  tem- 
poral ends  are  either  the  incentive  and  argument  used  by  God 
to  move  us  to  his  service ;  especially  if  no  other  be  used,  and 
if  the  covenant  be  founded  upon  temporal  promises,  as  the 
law  of  Moses  Was ;  2.  or  when  these  temporal  ends  are  but 
the  first  and  beginning  motive,  and  lead  us  on  to  odier  and 
better ;  3.  or  when  they  do  actually  consist  and  are  conjunct 
with  others ;  4«  or  when  they  are  in  true  estimate  and  vahie 
subordinate  and  less  principal ;  or,  5.  when  the  temporal  end 
is  first  served,  and  the  service  is  a  return  of  gratitude,  and 
the  effect  of  preceding  obligation. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  case  of  them  in  the  old  law. 
The  second  is  the  ordinary  case  of  beginners  in  religion. 
The  third  was  the  case  of  Moses,  who  ^^  despised  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  because  he  had  an  eye  to  the 
recompense  of  teward:"  which  reward  was  both  temporal 
and  eternal.  The  fourth  is  the  case  of  all  them  who  follow 
after  godliness,  because  it  '^  hath  the  promises  of  the  world 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come ;"  and  that  ^^  seek 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteousness  thereof,"  know- 
ing that  ^^  all  these  things  (which  they  need  here)  shall  be 
added"  to  them;  added,  ^  ex  abundanti,'  besides  those  greater 
and  more  glorious  promises  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
grape.  And  the  last  was  the  case  of  Job.  ^'  Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  nought?"  No,  he  had  received  many  blessings,  which 
had  endeared  and  obliged  his  services.  But  as  in  all  cases 
God  gives  us  temporal  blessings  in  order  to  his  service  and 
the  communication  of  eternal;  so  must  our  intentions  and 
designs  be,  ever  subordinate,  ever  apt  to  yield  in  case  of 
opposition,  but  always  ministering  in  case  of  compatibility  and 
consistency. 

7.  The  second  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  God 
must  be  served  purely  for  his  own  sake ;  and  virtue  pursued 
for  virtue's  sake,  and  not  for  low  regards,  for  fear  or  hope,  or 
secular  considerations. 

8.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  question  hath  its  principal 
effect  in  discourse  and  contemplation,  and  but  little  in  pnu> 
tice  and  in  the  real  events  of  actions.  For  the  first  thing  that 
any  man  knows  of  God,  is,  "  that  he  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of 
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them  that  diligently  seek  him :"  and  no  man  does  choose  to 
serve  God  but  he  really  is  assured  and  believes  he  shall  have 
a  very  great  reward :  and  all  the  laws  of  God  are  established 
upon  promises  and  arguments  of  amability  and  desire^.  So 
that  to  serve  God  for  his  own  sake,  is  nothing  but  an  ecstasy 
of  love  used  by  some  excellent  and  contemp^tive  persons,  in 
which  they  only  actually  consider  the  excellences  and  per- 
fections of  God ;  being  built  up  in  the  love  of  God  by  the  in- 
struments of  fear  and  hope  and  experience,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God:  and  to  serve  God  without  reward,  can  never  be  any 
more  than  a  fiction  of  law,  or  £ancy,  a  supposition,  and  a  case 
put,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  act.  But  even  as  the 
serving  of  God,  without  intuition  of  the  reward,  is  virtually 
a  serving  God  for  love  of  him ;  so  serving  God  out  of  mere 
love  of  him,  is  virtually  a  serving  God  for  ifeward. 

Diligeris  populo,  non  propter  priemia,  Cflssar : 
Propter  te  populus  preemia,  Caesar,  amat  i. 

For  as  no  man  can  wisely  hope  for  the  reward  but  he  that 
does  love  God ;  so  no  man  loves  God  purely  and  for  himself, 
but  he  knows  also  that  he  is  most  sure  of  his  reward.  It  is 
like  St.  Paul's  wishing  himself  anathema  for  his  brethren : 
the  greater  charity  he  had  in  so  wishing,  the  further  that  thing 
was  from  being  effected. 

9.  But  yet  there  is  something  more  material  in  the  an- 
swer to  this  question.  For  by  God  and  wise  men  it  is  in- 
tended we  should  love  God  purely  and  for  himself;  but  so  he 
does  who  loves  God  above  every  thing  else ;  for  all  that  su- 
pereminent  love,  by  which  God  is  more  loved  than  all  the 
worlds  all  that  love  is  pure  and  for  himself.  He  that  loves 
God  only  for  riches  and  health,  loves  these  better  than  God : 
but  he  that  loves  God  above  these,  loves  him  for  these  and 
for  himself  too ;  for  the  good  that  he  is,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  which  he  does. 

^  10.  He  is  imderstood  to  love  God  for  himself,  who  ab- 
stains from  sin,  not  only  because  it  is  forbidden,  or  because 
it  will  bring  him  to  mischief,  but  because  he  hates  it :  though, 
it  may  be,  the  prohibition  and  the  fear  first  brought  in  that 
hatred.  For  this  they  usually  called  the  love  of  virtue  and 
honesty ;  but  the  other  is  necessity.     "  Neque  enim  minus 

^  See  book  2.  chap.  I.  rule  4.  l  Mart.  lib.  8.  54. 
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apud  IMS  honesteB,  quam  apud  alios  neoeuitas  valet^^  said 
Piiny''^.  And  of  th»  we  stiU  receive  ike  greater  eyidenoe^ 
by  how  much  the  leas  we  are  mored  by  any  of  the  lesser 
appendages  of  Turtue.  ^^  Quam  me  juvut,"  (said  Seaindas^) 
"  quod  in  causis  agendis  non  modo  pactione,  dono^  mun^e, 
T^mm  etiam  xeniis  senqper  abstinui.  OfKurtet  quidem,  qua» 
soul  mhonesta,  non  quasi  iUicita,  sed  quasi  pudenda,  vitare: 
jaeundum  tamen,  si  prohiberi  pubUce  yideas,  quod  uunquam 
tibi  ipse  permiseris:"  ^^  I  am  pleased,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  I  <Ud  not  only  abstain  from  bribes  and  presents, 
but  even  from  new-years'  gifts  and  gratuities.  For  we  ought 
to  abstain  from  dishonest  things,  not  only  because  they  are 
unlawfrd,  but  because  they  are  shamefuL" — But  when  a  man 
had  rather  'do  a  base  action  than  suffer  trouble,  then  he 
gives  in  evidence,  that  he  loves  not  God  and  virtoe  in  any 
sense  principally.     So  he  in  the  comedy  % 

Pol  pudeue  qaam  pigere  pnestat  totidem  Uteris. 

It  is  better  to  blush  than  be  hungry,  to  be  ashamed  than  to 
smart.  ^  Lucrum  pudori  prsestat.^  That  is  the  intenticm  and 
design  of  these  men :  they  serve  virtue  as  long  as  virtue  will 
serve  their  ends  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  no  more :  and 
lliis  is  therefore  infinitely  against  the  will  and  glory  of  God, 
because  it  destroys  the  noblest  conjugation  of  graces  that  are 
in  Christianity;  it  makes  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  self-denial  and  Christian  fortitude ;  and  the  greatest  love 
in  giving  our  lives  for  God,  and  martyrdom.  But  Ae  surest 
conjecture  we  can  make  of  our  intentions  when  they  are 
complicated,  is  by  the  actual  cession  of  one  to  the  other. 
TheodoricP  advised  well  to  Marcellus  the  advocate  of  his 
exchequer ;  *^  Non  quoties  superes,  sedquemadmodum  vincas, 
inquirimus.  Non  quseras  de  potestate  nostra,  sed  potius  de 
jure  victorise :  quando  laudabilius  a  parte  fisci  perditur,  cum 
justitia,  non  habetur :"  "  I  have  always  power  on  my  side, 
but  do  you  take  care  that  I  have  right:  I  am  willing  my  re- 
venue be  increased,  but  at  no  hand  would  I  have  justice  vio- 
lated.'*— Such  men  as  these,  and  in  these  cases,  do  lore  God 
for  himself;  therefor^  because  they  love  good  actions  for 
other   considerations  than  the  temporal  reward,  they  love 

m  Lib.  4.  ep.  20.  "  Lib.  5.  ep.  14.  8.  Gierig.  vol.  I.  pag.  44. 

*  Trinum.  T^  In  Cassiodoie. 
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God  and  serve  him  whether  it  does  them  hurt  or  good,  pies* 
sure  or  displeasure :  and  that  is  the  true  mieaning  of  the  old 
brave  philosophers  and  po^s,  of  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake;  they  loved  it  when  it  was  discountenanced,  when  it 
was  the  enemy  of  theirA.temporal  ends  and  prosperities ;  and 
what  they  called  ^  loving  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,'  the  Christiaii 
calls  ^  loving  God  purely,'  or  for  God's  sake. 

11.  But  if  we  search  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  but  seklom 
see  footsteps  of  any  such  metaphysical  love^  as  to  love  God 
or  do  our  duty  without  considerations  of  h(^e  or  fear :  and 
amongst  the  braver  gentiles,  and  amongst  the  better  Chris- 
tians in  imitations  and  contentions  to  excell  them,  it  is  fur&er 
observable,  that  when  they  speak  of  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake,  they  only  mean  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  sordid 
ends,  of  slavish  fear  of  laws,  or  the  acquist  of  money.  But 
even  in  their  greatest  bravery,  some  of  them  designed  to 
themselves  the  reward  of  honour  and  an  immortal  name ;  and 
the  best  of  them  did  rest  in  the  peace  of  their  minds,  and 
that  satisfieiction  whidi  uses  to  reward  a  good  action  even  in 
this  life :  but  by  both  these  they  were  by  God  secretly  con- 
ducted to  an  expectation  of  a  reward  hereafter :  and  there 
was  no  love  of  God  ever  so  abstracted  by  any  command  or 
expressed  intention  of  God,  as  to  lay  aside  all  intuition  of 
that  reward ;  because,  in  the  receiving  of  that  reward,  we  are 
most  imited  unto  God,  and  shall,  in  the  best  manner  and 
measures,  glorify  him  for  ever. 


RULE  III. 

The  End  and  Intention  of  a  Lww  is  under  the  Commandment^  as 
much  as  the  Action  itself  comma/nded  in  order  to  the  End. 

This  rule  ^  is  meant  principally  of  the  laws  of  God ;  because 
the  end  of  all  these  laws  is  that  which  is  simply  aiid  abso- 
lutely good,  and  nearer  to  the  chief  end  which  is  primarily 
designed :  and  this  is  an  endearment  of  our  services  and  a 
monitor  to  our  duty  in  many  particulars  not  expressed.  God 
hath  commanded  us  to  honour  our  parents ;  his  end  is,  that 
we  may  receive  the  fruits  of  government,  provision,  and  or- 

q  Vide  lib.  2.  ch.  3.  rule  4. 
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der,  defence,  and  maintenance,  respectively.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, since  we  are  more  bound  to  comply  with  the  purpose 
and  end  of  God,  than  with  the  means  to  that  end  when  it  is 
evident  and  known,  because  the  end  is  greater  in  God's  ac- 
count than  the  means ;  we  are  taught  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  so  to  expound  the  words  of  that  commandment,  as  may 
best  promote  that  end :  and  by  honour  is  understood,  ^  all 
those  duties,  whereby  the  parent  is  confessed  honourable;' 
and  by  parents  is  meant,  ^  all  that  are  in  the  place  of  parents, 
and  who  minister  to  the  ends  of  government.' 

2.  Now  this  must  not  be  understood,  as  if  God  did  de- 
sign the  (end,  and  cared  not  for  the  means ;  for  he  is  the  best 
chooser  of  the  instruments  also  of  his  own  service  and  his 
own  glory :  and  though  the  end  is  better  than  the  means,  yet 
those  are  the  best  means,  which  God  hath  appointed;  but 
if  we  cannot  obtain  tiie  means,  then  it  will  suffice  that  die 
end  be  acquired,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  other  instruments 
symbolical.  Thus  we  are  bound  to  profess  tiie  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  susception  of  baptism :  but  if  we  cannot  ob- 
tain baptism,  which  is  the  usual  and  appointed  publication 
of  our  faith,  yet  we  are  obliged  still  to  pursue  the  end,  and 
confess  the  faith  of  Christ  by  profession,  by  holy  living,  by 
declaring  our  desires  of  baptism,  by  dying  for  Christ  if  it  be 
required. 

3.  This  also  hath  effect  upon  the  instances  of  our  duty 
so  as  to  enforce  the  sincerity  and  ingenuity  of  them,  and  to 
make  them  really  useful  in  order  to  their  proper  ends.  Thus 
we  must  confess  our  sins,  because  we  will  forsake  them ;  pray 
to  God  for  his  grace,  because  we  intend  to  make  use  of  it; 
not  resting  in  forms  of  godliness,  but  living  in  the  power  of 
it.  Diodorus  lent  to  Caius  ten  Attic  talents;  but  Caius  is 
not  able  to  pay  a  drachm,  and  therefore  Diodorus  forgives 
him ;  that  he  may  be  thanked,  indeed, — for  nothing. 

Condones  ant  sustineas,  Diodore,  nccesse  est ; 
Nam  tibi  quod  solvat,  non  habet  area  mea.. 

But  if  Diodorus  will  be  truly  charitable,  let  him  lend  to  Caius 
so  much  more  ;  for  he  serves  no  end  of  charity  that  lets  that 
alone,  which,  he  knows,  he  can  never  get. 

Ridicule  hiec  homines,  nequeunt  qusB  vendere,  donant  ^^ 

'  Avien.  fab. 
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I  deny  not  but  it  may,  accidentally,  serve  the  ends  of  charity 
to  forgive  him  that  is  insolvent ;  it  may  free  him  from  fear  of 
trouble,  and  make  his  life  comfortable;  and  he  that  does  it 
upon  these  considerations,  serves  the  end  of  the  command-^ 
ment.  But  he  that  forgives  it  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  cannot  have  it,  he  does  nothing  at  all ;  for  though  he  per-^ 
form  the  instance  of  the  law,  yet  he  does  nothing  towards  the 
end  of  it. 

4.  But  in  human  laws  the  case  is  something  different ;  for 
we  are  only  obliged  to  do  nothing  against  the  end  of  the  law : 
for  in  this  sense  is  that  of  the  law^  to  be  understood;  ^^  Fines 
mandati  sunt  diligenter  custodiendi."  ^^  The  ends  of  the  law 
are  with  diligence  to  be  kept." — But  we  are  no  otherwise 
bound  to  promote  that  end,  than  by  observing  of  such  means 
as  are  appointed ;  that  is,  if  the  end  be  only  civil  and  human, 
and  do  not  also  include  a  duty  of  religion  commanded  by 
God.  If  the  church  command  a  fasting-day  in  order  to  a 
corporal  affiction  of  ourselves,  and  an  external  ministry  of 
repentance,  we  are  bound  to  obey  it ;  and  though  that  fast- 
ing-day should  accidentally  be  no  a£9iction,  yet  by  virtue  of 
that  law  we  are  no  further  obliged  to  afflict  ourselves.  But 
we  are  indeed  obliged  to  nothing  that  shall  be  against  the 
end  of  that  law.  ^'  Finem  certum  respicientia  non  debent 
contrarium  operari  t."  We  must  not  caress  ourselves  with  de- 
licious juice  of  fishes  and  costly  wines  upon  a  fish-day.  The 
reason  of  these  things  is  briefly  this.  Tn  human  laws  the  end 
is  not  always  good ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  necessary ; 
or  if  it  were,  in  any  degree,  necessary, — yet  the  necessity  of 
it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  supreme,  and  is  no  otherwise  to  be 
estimated  necessary  by  the  subject,  than  by  the  conjecture, 
the  proportion  and  efficacy  of  the  means  or  instrument  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  to  effect  that  end :  and  therefore  we 
are  bound  to  restrain  our  liberties  no  more  than  the  law  re- 
strains them ;  and  we  need  not  be  wiser  than  the  laws :  but 
he  that  goes  against  the  mind  of  the  law,  upbraids  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  her  provisions,  and  shows  that  he  obeys  with  an 
illwiU. 

5.  But  the  laws  of  God  have  it  in  their  intention  to  re- 
gulate all  the  purposes  and  whole  intention  of  the  subject ; 
and  therefore  our  obedience  cannot  be  measured  only  by  the 

'  L.  Diligenter,  fines  mandati.  <  L.  Quod  Favore,  C.  de  Legibus. 
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instanoe  of  the  preeept»  but  by  the  purpose  of  it:  and  be- 
cause we  must  senre  God  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  skill, 
our  duty  must  be  co-extended  with  all  tlie  hoMness  and  de- 
dgns  of  God  in  every  commandment ;  Out  is,  we  must  do 
all  that  which,  we  really  suppose,  Ood  would  have  to  %e  done 
in  every  of  his  laws,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  only  implied. 
Fw  he  that  intends  the  just  end  at  all  hunmn  aetions,  that  is, 
the  glory  of  God,  can  be  assured  that  his  purposes  are  right, 
when  he  measures  them  by  their  tendency  to  die  &nd,  better 
than  by  their  commensuiatioQ  with  the  expressed  means. 

6.  Xf  ura  ^1  wgeua.,  said  Philostratns.  That  is  the  sum  of 
all ;  we  must  take  care  that  the  end  of  our  actions  be  all  of 
goUL  If  they  be  designed  well,  they  are  likely  to  end  well; 
for  this  is  truly  Xi^^^  iititiAivcu  KopoSviif^^  for  in  the  service  of 
God,  a  golden  head  shall  never  have  the  feet  of  day. 

u  BasUth.  ID  Iliad.  4. 

Nomini  tuo  da  gloriam. 
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SECT.  I. 

1.  When  several  nations  and  differing  religions  have,  witlir 
out  any  famous  mutual  intercourse,  agreed  upon  some  com- 
mon rites,  and  forms  of  religion ;  because  one  common  effect 
cannot  descend  from  chance,  it  is  certain  they  come  to  them 
by  reason,  or  tradition  from  their  common  parents,  or  by 
imitation ;  something  that  hath  a  common  influence.  If  rea- 
son be  the  priaciple,  then  it  is  more  regular  and  lasting,  and 
admits  of  no  other  variety,  than  as  some  men  grow  unrea- 
sonable, or  that  the  reason  ceases.  Jf  tradition  be  the  foun- 
tain, then  it  is  not  only  universal,  and  increases  as  the  world 
is  peopled,  but  remains  also  so  long  as  we  retain  reverence 
to  our  parents,  or  that  we  do  not  thinlc  ourselves  wiser  than 
our  forefathers.  But  these  Wo  have  produced  customs  and 
laws  of  the  highest  obligation :  for  whatsoever  we  commonly 
call  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  either  a  custom  of  all  the  world, 
derived  from  Noah  or  Adam;  or  else  it  is  therefore  done^ 
because  natural  reason  teaches  us  to  do  it  in  the  order  to  the 
preservation  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 

2.  But  imitation  of  the  customs  of  a  wise  nation,  is  some- 
tliing  less,  and  yet  it  hath  produced  great  consent  in  exter- 
nal rites  and  offices  of  religion.  And  since  there  is  in  cere- 
monies so  great  indifferency, — there  being  no  antecedent  law 
to  determine  their  practice,  nothing,  in  their  nature,  to  make 
them  originally  necessary, — they  grow  into  a  custom  or  a 
law,  according  as  they  are  capable.  For  if  a  wise  prince,  or 
governor,  or  a  nation,  or  a  famous  family,  hath  chosen  rites 
of  common  religion,  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  analogy 
of  his  duty,  expressive  of  his  sense,  decent  in  the  expression^ 

VOL.  XIV.  E  E 
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grave  in  the  form,  or  full  of  ornament  in  their  represent- 
ment ;  such  a  thing  is  capable  of  no  greater  reason  and  needs 
no  greater  authority,  but  hath  been,  and  may  reasonably 
enough  be,  imitated,  upon  the  reputation  of  their  wisdom, 
and  disinterested  choice,  who,  being  known  wise  persons,  or 
nations,  took  them  first  into  theii:  religious  offices. 

3.  Thus  tlie  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  used^  white  garments 
in  their  holy  offices,  and  the  Christians  thought  it  reason- 
able enough  from  so  united  example  to  do  so  too.  Example 
was  reason  great  enough  for  that.  The^  gentile  priests  were 
forbid  to  touch  a  dead  body,  to^  eat  leavened  bread,  to^ 
mingle  with  secular  employments  during  their  attendance  in 
holy  offices :  these  they  took  up  from  the  pattern  of  the 
Jews,  and  professed  it  reasonable  to  imitate  a  wise  people  in 
the  rituals  of  their  religion.  The  gentile  priests  used  ring, 
and  staiF  and  mitre,  saith  Philostratus^:  the  primitive  bishops 
did  so  too;  arid,  in  the  highest  detestation  of  their  follies, 
thought  they  might  wisely  enough  imitate  their  innocent 
customs  and  priestly  ornaments,  and  hoped  they  might  bet- 
ter reconcile  their  minds  to  the  Christian  religion  by  com- 
pliance in  ceremonials,  than  exasperate  them  by  rejecting 
their  ancient  and  innocent  ceremonies:  for  so  tlie  apostles 
invited  and  enticed  Judaism  into  Christianity. 

B.  (2.)  And  Tertullian^  complains  of  the  devil's  crafit,  who, 
by  imitating  the  Christian  rites,  reconciled  men's  minds  with 
that  compliance  to  a  more  charitable  opinion  of  the  gentile 
superstition :  '^  The  devil  intending  to  draw  the  professors 
of  truth  to  his  own  portion,  or  to  preserve  his  own  in  the 
same  fetters  he  first  put  upon  them,  imitates  the  rites  of  our 
religion,  adopting  them  into  his  superstition.  He  baptizes 
some  of  his  disciples,  and  when  he   initiates  them  to  the 

*  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.   Philost.  lib.  Q. 

^  Dion.  Hist.  Ub.  54.  <"  A.  (ML.  lib.  10.  cap.  15. 

««  Ibid.  '^  liib.  3. 

'  De  PrsBScript.  cap.  40 : — Hujus  sunt  partes  invertendi  veritatem,  qui  ipsas 
quoque  res  sacramentorum  divinorum  in  idoloram  mysteriis  aemulatur.  Tingit  et 
ipse  quosdam,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  snos :  expiationem  delictonim  de  lavacro 
le-promittet,  et  sic  adhuc  initiat  Mithras :  signat  illic  in  frontibus  milites  suos,  eek- 
brat  et  panis  oblationem,  et  imaginem  resurrectionis  inducit,  et  sub  gladio  redimit 
caronam.  Quid,  quod  et  summum  pontificem  in  unis  nuptiis  statuit  ?  habet  et  vir- 
gines,  habet  et  continentes.  -Qui  ergo  ipsas  res,  de  quibus  sacramenta  Christi  admi- 
nistrantur,  tarn  amulanter  aflfeoUvit  expiimere  in  negotiis  idololatris,  utique  et  idem 
et  eodem  ingenio  gestiit,  et  petiitinstrumenta  quoque  divinarum  rerum  et  saactonuD 
Christianorum  sensum  d6  sensibus,  verba  de  verbis,  parabolas  de  paiabolis,  pioiaoB 
ct  sBmulsB  fidei  attemperare. 
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worship  of  Mithra,  promises  them  pardon  of  sins,  by  that 
rite ;  he  signs  his  soldiers  in  their  foreheads ;  he  represents 
the  oblation  of  bread,  and  introduces  representments  of  the 
resurrection,  and  laboriously  gets  martyrs  to  Us  cause,.  His 
priests  marry  but  once ;  he  hath  his  virgins,  and  his  abste- 
mious and  continent  followers;  that  what  Christians  love 
and  the  world  commends  in  them,  being  adopted  into  the 
rituak  of  idolatry,  may  allure  some  with  the  beauty  and  fair 
imagery,  and  abuse  others  with  colour  and  feuitastic  feces." 

4.  And  thus  also  all  wise  men  that  intended  to  persuade 
others  to  their  religion,  did  it  by  retaining  as  much  as  they 
innocently  could  of  the  other,  that  the  change  might  not  be 
too  violent,  and  the  persons  be^  more  endeared  by  common 
rites,  and  the  relation  and  charity  of  likeness  and  imitation. 
Thus  did  the  church  and  the  synagogue ;  thus  did  the  gen- 
tiles both  to  tlie  Jews  and  to  the  Christians;  and  all  wise 
men  did  so. 

5.  The  gentiles  offered  first-fruits  sr  to  their  gods,  and 
their  tithes  to  Hercules,  kept  vigils  and  anniversaries^,  for- 
bade marriafifes  without  the  consent  of  parents,  and  clandes- 
tine  contnS:  these  were  observed  Jh  some  variety  ac 
cording  as  the  people  were  civil  or  learned  i;  and  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tradition,  or  as  the  thing  was  reasonable, 
so  these  customs  were  more  or  less  universal. 

6.  But  when  all  wise  people,  nay  when  absolutely  all  the 
worlds  have  consented  upon  a  rite,  it  cannot  derive  from  a 
fountain  lower  than  the  current,  but  it  must  either  be  a  com- 
mand, which  God  hath  given  to  all  the  world ;  (and  so  So- 
9rates  in  Xenophon^^ :  ^*  Quod  ab  omnibus  gentibus  observatum 
est,  id  non  nisi  a  Deo  sancitum  esse  dicendum  est") ;  or  a 

-  tradition ;  or  a  law  descending  from  our  common  parents ;  or 
a  reason  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  There  cannot  in 
the  world  be  any  thing  great  enough  to  take  away  such  a 
rite,  except  an  express  divine  commandment :  and  a  man,  by 
the  same  reason,  may  marry  his  nearest  relative,  as  he  may 
deny  to  worship  God  by  the  recitation  of  his  praises  and 
excellences;  because  reason  and  a  very  common  tradition 
have  made  almost  all  the  world  consent  in  these  two  things, 
that  we  must  abstain  from  the  mixtures  of  our  nearest  kin- 

'  Cenicor.  de  Die  Natal,  cap.  I,  ^  Sueton.  in  Vespas. 

I  Lir.  decid,  1.  lib.  10.  ^  Lib.  4.  de  Factii  et  Diet  Socr. 
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dred,  and  that  we  must  worship  God  by  recountiag  and  de- 
claring excellent  things  concerning  him. 

7.  I  have  instanced  in  two  things,  in  which  I  am  sure  to 
find  the  fewest  adversaries  (I  said  the  fewest ;  for  there  are 
some  men  which  have  lost  all  humanity) :  but  these  two  great 
instanees  are  not  attested  with  so  universal  a  tradition  and 
practice  of  the  world,  as  this  that  is  now  in  question.     For 
in  some  nations  they  have  married  their  sisters,  so  did  the 
Magi   among  the   Persians:    {i^lyvvvtai  oi  Mayoi   ^njff^dtri^  xa) 
disX^als  luyviitrbai  Bsfji^iroy,  says   Tatianus  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus^,  and  Bardisanes    Syrus   in   Eusebius™.     And  the 
Greeks  worshipped  Hercules  by  railing,   and  Mercury  by 
throwing  stones  at  him.     But   there   was   never   any   peo- 
ple but  had  their  priests  and  presidents   of  religious  rites, 
and  kept  holy  things  within  a  mure,  that  the  people  might 
not  approach  to  handle  the  mysteries ;  and  therefore  besides 
that  it  is  a  recession  from  the   customs  of   mankind,   and 
charges  us  with  the  disrespect  of  all  the  world  (which  is  an 
incuriousne^  next  to  infinite),  it  is  also  a  doing  against  that 
which  all  the  reason  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  have 
chosen  antecedently,  or  '  ex  post  facto :'  and  he  must  have  a 
strange  understanding,  who  is  not  persuaded  by  that  which 
hath  determined  all  the  world.  ^ 

1.  (2.)  For  religion  cannot  be  at  all  in  communities  of  men, 
without  some  to  guide,  to  minister,  to  preserve,  and  to  pre- 
scribe, the  offices  and.  ministries : — what  can  pro£uie  holy 
things  but  that  which  makes  them  comnran  ?  and  what  can  make 
them,  common  more  than  when  common  persons  handle  them, 
when  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  their  ministration? 
For,  although  places  are  good  accessories  to  religion,  yet  in 
all  religions,  they  were  so  accidental  to  it,  that  a  sacrifice 
might  hallow  the  place^  but  the  place  (unless  it  were  naturally 
impure)  could  not  desecrate  the  sacrifice :  and  therefore  Ja- 
cob worshipped  upon  a  stone,  offered  upon  a  turf;  and  the 
ark  rested  in  Obed-Edom's  house,  and  was  holy  in  Dagon's 
temple ;  and  hills  and  groves,  fields  and  orchards,  according 
to  the  several  customs  of  the  nations,  were  the  places  of  ad- 
dress :  but  a  common  person  ministering,  was  so  near  a  cirr 
cumstance,  and  was  so  mingled  with  the  action,  that  since 
the  material  part  and  exterior  actions  of  religion  could  be 

^  Stromat.  3.  "  Lib.  4.  Prspar.  Evangel. 
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acted  and  personated  by  any  man,  there  was  scarce  any  thing 
left  to  make  it  religious,  but  the  attrectation  of  the  rites  by 
a  holy  person.  A  holy  place  is  something ;  a  separate  time 
is  something ;  a  prescript  form  of  words  is  more ;  and  sepa- 
rate and  solemn  actions  are  more  yet ;  but  all  these  are  made 
common  by  a  common  person,  and  therefore,  without  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  have  not  a  natural  and  reasonable  distinc- 
tion of  solemnity  and  exterior  religion. 

8.  And  indeed  it  were  a  great  disreputation  to  religion, 
that  all  great  and  public  things,  and  every  artifice  and  profit- 
able science,  should,  in  all  the  societies  of  men,  be  distin- 
guished by  professors,  artists,  and  proper  ministers ;  and  only 
religion  should  lie  in  common,  apt  to  be  bruised  by  the  hard 
hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder  touch  of  un- 
disoerning  and  undistinguished  persons;  for  although  the 
light  of  it  shines  to  all,  and,  so  &Xy  every  man's  interest  is 
concerned  in  religion,— yet  it  were  not  handsome  that  every 
man  should  take  the  .taper  in  his  hand;  and  religion  is  no 
more  to  be  handled  by  all  men,  than  the  laws  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  all,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  obeyed;  though  both 
in  religion  and  the  laws,  all  men  have  a  common  interest. 

9.  For  since  all  means  must  have  sojone  equality  or  pro- 
portion towards  their  end,  that  they  may,  of  their  own  being 
or  by  institution,  be  symbolical,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  by 
elevated  and  sublimed  instruments  we  should  be  promoted 
towards  an  end  supernatural  and  divine.  Now  besides,  that 
of  all  the  instruments  of  distinction,  the  person  is  the  most 
principal  and  apt  for  the  honour  of  religion  (and  to  make  our 
religion  honourable  is  part  of  the  religion  itself),  it  is  also 
apt  for  the  uses  of  it,  such  as  are,  preserving  the  rights, 
ordering  decent  ministration,  dispensing  the  laws  of  religion, 
judging  causes,  ceremonies,  and  accidents;  and  he  that  ap- 
points not  officers  to  minister  his  religion,  cares  not  how  it  is 
performed ;  and  he  that  cares  so  little,  will  find  a  great  con- 
tempt pass  upon  it,  and  a  cheapness  meaner  than  of  the 
meanest  civil  offices;  and  he  that  is  content  with  that,  cares 
not  how  little  honour  God  receives,  when  he  presents  to  him 
a  cheap,  a  common,  and  a  dishonourable  religion. 

10.  But  the  very  natural  design  of  religion  forces  us  to  a 
distinction  of  persons,  in  order  to  the  ministration ;  for  be- 
sides that  every  man  is  not  fit  to  approach  to  God  with  all 
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his  *  sordes/  and  adherent  indispositions ;  an  assignment  in 
reason  must  be  made  of  certain  persons,  whose  calling  must 
be  holy,  and  their  persons  taught  to  be  holy,  by  such  a  so- 
lemn and  religious  assignment;  tibat  those  persons, — being 
made  higher  than  the  people  by  their  calling  and  religion, 
and  yet  our  brethren  in  nature, — ^may  be  intermedial  between 
God  and  the  people,  and  present  to  God  the  people's  needs, 
and  be  instrumental  to  the  conveying  God's  blessing  upon 
those  whose  fiduciaries  they  are.  This  last  depends  upon 
God's  own  act  and  designation,  and  therefore  must  after- 
ward be  proved  by  testimonies  of  his  own,  that  he  hath  ac- 
cepted such  persons  to  such  purposes ;  but  the  former  part  we 
ourselves  are  taught  by  natural  reason,  by  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, by  the  honour  we  owe  unto  religion,  by  the  hopes  of 
our  own  advants^es,  and  by  the  distance  between  God  and 
us  towards  which  we  should  thrust  up  persons  as  high  as 
they  are  capable.  And  that  all  the  world  hath  done  pru- 
dently in  this,  we  are  confirmed  by  God's  own  act,  who  know- 
ing it  was  most  s^eeable  not  only  to  the  constitution  of  re- 
ligion and  of  our  addresses  to  God,  but  to  our  mere  necessi- 
ties also,  did,  in  his  glorious  wisdom,  send  his  Son,  and  made 
him  apt  to  become  a  mediator  between  himself  and  us,  by 
clothing  him  with  our  nature,  and  decking  him  with  great 
participation  of  his  own  excellences,  that  he  might  do  our 
work,  the  work  of  his  own  human  nature,  and  by  his  great 
sanctity  and  wisdom  approach  near  to  God's  mercy-seat, 
whither  our  imperfections  and  sins  could  not  hare  near  access. 
11.  And  this  consideration  is  not  only  good  reason  but 
true  divinity,  and  was  a  consideration  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  affixed  to  the  head  of  a  prayer  as  the  reason  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  God  in  designing  ministers  in  religion :  *<  O  Lord 
God,  who,  because  man's  nature  cannot  of  itself  approach  to 
diy  glorious  Deity,  hast  appointed  masters  and  teachers  of 
the  same  passions  with  ourselves,  whom  thou  hast  placed  in 
t^y  throne,  (viz.  in  the  ministry  of  the  kingdom)  to  bring  sa- 
crifices and  oblations  in  behalf  of  thy  people  >>,"  &c.  And  in- 
deed if  the  greatness  of  an  employment  separates  persons 
from  the  ^  vulgus,'  either  we  must  think  the  immediate  offices 

**  £ux«»X.  In  Ordinat  Episc.  Kupit,  <  ^thg  hf^^t  ^  '<^  ^b  ft.^  U^aa^at  r^v  Mptinrw 

xaretennroic  rl*  v\9  fv/^wraf  $p6»99  §lg  rl  ianU^ipny  aw  ^fftcn  xa)  n^tur^opot*  inkp  irarr9( 
reC  \awj  vwy  &C* 
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of  religion  and  the  intercourse  with  God  to  be  the  meanest  of 
employments,  or  the  persons,  so  officiating,  to  receive  their 
estimate  according  to  the  excellency  of  their  offices. 

12.  And  thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  be- 
fore Christ's  time;  amongst  whom  they  not  only  separated 
persons  for  the  service  of  their  gods  respectively,  but  chose 
the  best  of  men  and  the  princes  of  the  people  to  officiate  in 
their  mysteries,  and  adorned  them  with  the  greatest  honours 
and  special  immunities.      Among  the  Jews,  the  priesthood 
was  so  honourable,    that   although  the  expectation,   which 
each  tribe  had  of  the  Messias,  was  reason  enough  to  make 
them  observe  the  law  of  distinct  marriages,  yet  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  marry  with  the  kingly  tribe  of 
Judah,  that  they  also  mtght  have  the  honour  and  portion  of 
the  Messias's  most  glorious  generation ;  and  for  the  priest- 
hood of    Aaron  it  was   yipc^s  i^al^srov,  oix  htiyaov,  i^jj^itiov 
xr^lJM,  saith  Philo ;    ^^  a  celestial  honour  not  an  earthly,  a 
heavenly  possession :"  and  it  grew  so  high  and  was  so  natu- 
ralized into  that  nation  to  honour  their  priests  and  mystic 
persons,  that  they  made  it  the  pretence  of  their  wars  and  mu- 
tinies against  their  conquerors.      ^<  Honor  sacerdotii  firma- 
mentum  potentias  assumebatur,"  saith  Tacitus,  speaking  of 
their  wars  against  Antiochus;  ^^  The  honour  of  their  priest^ 
hood  was  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  the  pretence  of 
their  arms;"  and  all  the  greatest  honour  they  could  do  to 
their  priesthood,  they  fairly  derived  from  a  divine  precept, 
that   ^  the  prince,  and  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
synagogue,  should  go  in  and  out  [^that  is,  should  commence 
and  finish  their  greatest  and  most  solemn  actions]  at  the  voice 
and  command  of  the  priest* — And  therefore  King  Agrippa 
did  himself  honour  in  his  epistle  to  Caius  Csesaro;  ^^  I  had 
kings  that  were  my  ancestors,  and  some  of  them  were  high- 
priests,  which  dimity  they  esteemed  higher  than  their  royal 
purple,  believing  that  priesthood  to  be  greater  than  the  king<- 
dom,  as  God  is  greater  than  men." 

13.  And  this  great  estimate  of  the  ministers  of  their  re- 
ligion derived  itself  from  the  Jews  unto  their  enemies  the 
Philistines,  that  dwelt  upon  their  skirts;    insomuch  that  in 
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the  hill  of  God  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines, 
there  was  also  a  college  of  the  prophets  newly  instituted  by 
Samuel  P  (from  whom,  because  he  was  their  founder,  St.  Peter  ^ 
reckoned  the  ordinary  descent  from  Samuel),  unharmed  and 
undisturbed,  though  they  were  enemies  to  the  nation ;  and 
when  David  fled  from  Saul,  he  came  to  Naioth' where  the 
prophets  dwelt :  and  thought  to  take  sanctuary  there,  know- 
ing it  was  a  privileged  place ;  there  it  was  where  Saul's  mes- 
sengers and  Saul  himself  turned  prophets,  that  they  might 
estimate  the  place  and  preserve  its  privilege,  himself  becoming 
one  of  their  society. 

14.  For  this  was  observed  amongst  all  nations,  that  be- 
sides the  band  of  humanity  forbidding  soldiers  to  touch  un- 
armed people,  as,  by  all  religions  and  nations,  priests  ever 
were,  the  very  sacredness  of  their  persons  should  exempt 
fliem  from  violence,  and  the  chances  or  insolences  of  war. 
Thus  the  Cretians  did  to  their  priests  and  to  the  xaraxaurai> 
<  the  persons  who  were  appointed  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,' 
the  same  with  Tcoitiirai,  or  >  fossarii'  in  the  primitive  church, 
no  soldiers  durst  touch  them ;  they  had  the  privilege  of  reli- 
gion, the  immunity  of  priests,  ^'  hos  quae  necabant,  non  erant 
purse  manus ;"  and  therefore  it  grew  up  into  a  proverb,  when 
they  intended  to  express  a  most  destructive  and  unnatural 
war,  ovSh  tftffpof o;  i>y£lf^,  <  not  so  much  as  the  priests  that 
carried  fire  before  the  army,  did  escape ;'  the  same  with  that 
in  Homer  9  in  the  case  of  messengers, 

OumIt  ivt  ir*  itta  oCr  ayythw  Airotitv^at 

'  Not  so  much  as  a  messenger  returned  into  the  city.' — These 
were  sacred,  and  therefore  exempt  persons :  and  so  were 
the  Elei  among  the  Grecians,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  safe 
from  the  hostility  of  a  professed  enemy ;  the  same  which  was 
observed  amongst  the  Romans ; 


Quis  homo  est  tantk  ceofidfliitift, 


Qui  sacerdotem  audeat  violare  ? — 
At  malo  cum  magno  suo  fecit  Herde '. 

But  this  is  but  one  instance  of  advantage. 


p  1  Sam.  X.  5. 10«  4  Acts,  ill.  24. 

'  1  Sam.  xix.  18.  *  H.  /u.  74. 

<  Plautus  in  Rudent.  act.  3.  sc.  2.  31.  Emesti,  voL  2.  p.  3(^. 
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15.  The  gentiles  having  once  separated  their  priests,  and 
^xed  them  to  the  ministries  of  religion,  thought  nothing 
great  enough  either  to  express  the  dignity  of  their  employ- 
ment, or  good  enough  to  do  honour  to  their  persons.     And 
it  is  largely  discoursed  of  by  Cicero^,  in  the  case  of  the  Ro- 
man augurs :  **  Maxumum  autem  et  prsestantissimum  in  re- 
publica  jus  est  augurum,   et  cum  auctoritate  conjunctum. 
Neque  vero  hoc,  quia  sum  ipse  augur,  ita  sentio,  sed  quia  sic 
existumare  nos  est  necesse.     Quid  enim  majus  est,  si  de  jure 
quasrimus,  quam  posse  a  summis  imperils  et  summis  potes- 
tatibus  comitiatus  et  concilia,  vel  instituta  dimittere,  vel  ha- 
bita  rescindere?      Quid  magnificentius,  quam  posse  decer- 
nere,  ut  magistratu  se  abdicent  consules?  quid  religiosius, 
quam  cum  populo,  cum  plebe  agendi  jus  aut  dare,  aut  non 
dare  ?"     It  was  a  vast  power  these  men  had,  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greatest  honour :  they  had  power  of  bidding 
and  dissolving  public  meetings,  of  indicting  solemnities  of 
religion  ;  just  as  the  Christian  bishops  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  Christianity;   they  commanded  public  fasts;  at  their  in- 
diction  only  they  were  celebrated.     "  Bene^  autem  quod  et 
episcopi  universse  plebi  mandare  jejunia  assolent;  non  dico 
industria  stipium  conferendarum,  ut  vestrae  capturse  est,  sed 
interdum,  et  aliqua  sollicitudinis  ecclesiastical  causa."     The 
bishops  also  called  public  conventions  ecclesiastical :  '^  Agan- 
turX  praecepta  per  Graecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  uni-. 
versis  ecclesiis,  per  quae  et  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  trac- 
tantur,  et  ipsa  repraesentatio  totius  nominis  Christiani  magna 
veneratione  celebratur."     It  was  so  in  all  religions ;  the  ^  an- 
tistites,'  the  ^  presidents'  of  rites  and  guides  of  consciences 
had  great  immissions  and  influences  into  the  republic,  and 
communities  of  men ;  and  they  verified  the  saying  of  Taci- 
tus 2;  ^^  Deum  munere  summum  pontificem,  etiam  summum 
hominem  esse,  non  asmulatione,  non  odio,  aut  privatis  affec- 
tionibus  obnoxium;"    "  The  chief  priest  was  ever  the  chief 
man,  and  free  from  the  envies,  and  scorns,  and  troubles,  of 
popular  peevishness  and  contumacy;"  and  that  I  may  use 
the  expression  of  Tacitus  » ;  "  Utque  glisceret  dignatio  sacer- 
dotum"  (for  all  the  great  traverses  of  the  republic  were  in 

«  Cicero,  lib.  2.  de  Leg.  cap.  12.  Davis  et  Rath.  pag.  153. 

'  Tertul.  adv.  Psychicos,  cap.  13.  y  Ibid. 

*  Lib.  3.  Annal.  "  Lib.  4.  Annal. 
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their  disposing),  <<  atque  ipsis  promptior  animus  foret  ad  ca- 
pessendas  ceremonias,'*  the  very  lower  institutions  of  their 
religion  were  set  up  with  the  marks  of  special  laws  and  pri- 
vileges ;  insomuch  that  the  seat  of  the  empress  in  the  theatre 
was  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

16.  But  the  highest  had  all  that  could  be  heaped  upon 
them,  tUl  their  honours  were  as  sublimed  as  their  func 
tions.  Amongst  the  Ethiopiansb  the  priests  gave  laws  to  their 
princes,  and  they  used  their  power  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of 
their  kings,  till  they  were  justly  removed.  Among  the  £gyp- 
tians<^,  the  priests  were  the  judges :  so  they  were  in  Athens, 
for  the  Areopagiites  were  priests :  and  the  Druids,  among  the 
Gauls,  were  judges  of  murder,  of  titles  of  land,  of  bounds  and 
inheritances ;  ^'  magno  apud  eos  sunt  honore,  nam  fere  de  om- 
nibus controversiis  publicis  privatisque  constituunt :"  and 
for  the  Magi  of  Persia  and  India,  Strabo  reports,  Ixc/vcv; 
WY&hfOu  roTiT  aMii  fiaa'tXsva'i  w$  rovg  Mdyoog  roT^  Hepcaug 
v^yovi/^evovf  td  ite^\  roS  3«ou,  "  they  conversed  with  kings,' 
meaning,  they  were  their  counsellors  and  guides  of  their  con- 
sciences. And  Herodotus,  in  Eustathius^,  tells  us  of  the 
rayjWra  n  J^eiov  h  AiAcoif  ol  iioir^oitoi,  *'  the  divine  order  of 
prophets  or  priests  in  Delphos :"  strirovYTO  (j^std  rojy  ^aa'i?Uuf¥, 
**  they  did  eat  of  the  public  provisions  together  with  kings."— 
By  these  honoui^  they  gave  testimony  of  their  religion,  not 
only  separating  certain  persons  for  the  service  of  their  tem- 
ples, but  also  separating  their  condition  from  the  impurities 
and  the  contempt  of  the  world :  as  knowing,  that  they  who 
were  to  converse  with  their  gods,  were  to  be  elevated  from 
the  common  condition  of  men  and  vulgar  miseries. 

^^  As  soon  as  I  was  made  a  priest  of  Idsean  Jupiter,  all  my 
garments  were  white,  and  I  declined  to  converse  with  mor-' 
tals." — "  Novae  sortis  oportet  ilium,  qui,  jubente  Deo,  canat," 
said  Seneca ;  ^^  He  had  need  be  of  a  distinct  and  separate  oon^ 
dition,  that  sings  to  the  honour,  and  at  the  command,  of  God." 
Thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  heathens. 

^  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  17« 

•Mhiui.  Var.  Hist.   lib.  14.  cap.  34.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib^  14.  cap.  IS.  Cffiaar. 
Com.  de  Bello  Gal.  lib.  6. 

*  In  11.  «.  *  Eurip.  Cretens.  Priestley's  edition,  vol*  7*  pag*  6I90* 
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SECT.  II. 

1.  Now  if  Christian  religion  should  do  otherwise  than  all 
the  world  hath  done,  either  it  must  be  because  the  rites  of 
Christianity  are  of  no  mystery  and  secret  dispensation,  but 
common  actions  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  cheap  devotion ; 
or  else,  because  we  undervalue  all  religion,  that  is,  because 
indeed  we  have  nothing  of  it:  the  first  is  dishonourable  to 
Christianity,  and  false  as  its  greatest  enemy:  the  second  is 
shame  to  us:  and  both  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural,  that 
if  we  separate  not  certain  persons  for  the  ministries  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  confess  we  have  the  worst  religion,  or  that 
we  are  the  worst  of  men. 

2.  But  let  us  consider  it  upon  its  proper  grounds.  Whea 
Christ  had  chosen  to  himself  twelve  apostles,  and  was  draw- 
ing now  to  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  he  furnished  them  widi 
commissions  and  abilities  to  constitute  and  erect  a  church, 
and  to  transmit  such  powers  as  were  apt  for  its  continuation 
and  perpetuity.  And  therefore  to  the  apostles  in  the  capacity 
of  church-officers,— he  made  a  promise,  "  that  he  would  be 
with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world ;"  they  might  personally 
be  with  him  until  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  he  could  not  be 
here  with  them,  who,  after  a  short  course  run,  was  to  ^  go  hence, 
and  be  no  more  seen :'  and  therefore,  for  the  veri^cation  of 
the  promise,  it  is  necessary  that  siiice  the  promise  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  to  them  as  the  ministers  of 
the  benefit, — so  long  as  the  benefit  was  to  be  dispensed,  so 
long  they  were  to  be  succeeded  to,  and  therefore  assisted  by 
the  holy  Jesus  according  to  the  glorious  promise :  Oil  [mvoi^ 
ie  rouro  rolg  dteatrtoXois  vvstr^sro  ri  wruifai  aSrclg^  dXXoL  xo} 
ttao'iv  avrov  difKwg  tois  (JM^y^taif  ov  yap  ^ififou  ol  aioroWoA^t 
ayj^i  ryjs  ovvreXilas  cjuieAAov  (^y*  xa)  T^fut  ovv  xa)  roTj^  fted'  i^fMtf 
iTrio-p^vcTroi  rouro.  "  Not  only  to  the  apostles,  but  absolutely 
and  indefinitely  to  all  Christ's  disciples,  their  successors,  he 
promised  to  abide  for  ever,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  to  the  whole  succession  of  the  clergy  ;**  so  Theophy- 
lact  upon  this  place. 

3.  And  if  we  consider  what  were  the  power  and  grace$ 
Jesus  committed  to  the  dispensation  of  the  apostles,  such  as 
were  not  temporary,  but  lasting,  successive,  and  perpetual. 
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we  must  also  conclude  the  ministry  to  be  perpetual.  I  in- 
stance, first,  in  the  power  of"  binding  and  loosing^^  remitting 
and  retaining  sins,  which  Christ  gave  them  together  with  Ids 
breathing  on  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  legation,  and  a  spe- 
cial commission,  as  appears  in  St  John^;  which  power,  what 
sense  soever  it  admits  of,  could  not  expire  with  the  persons  of 
the  apostles,  unless  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  had  no 
discipline  or  government,  no  scandals  to  be  removed,  no  weak 
persons  offended,  no  corrupt  members  to  be  cut  off,  no  heretics 
rejected,  no  sins,  or  no  pardon.  And  that  were  more  a  heresy 
than  that  of  the  Novatians :  for  they  only  denied  this  ministry 
in  some  cases ;  not  in  all :  saying  '  priestly  absolution  was 
not  fit  to  be  dispensed  to  them,  who,  in  time  of  persecution, 
have  sacrificed  to  idols  :  ®boS  yap  slvai  rr^s  k^ovartas  [mvov 
Iksysy   xa;    oJx  Ugswf,  ir^vtavevsiv  tovrotg    r^y  £<ps(riv»      Tovroig, 

^^  To  these  only,"  pardon  is  to  be  dispensed  without  the  minis- 
try of  the  priest;  "  to  these"  who  were  jw^ra  ro  /SawY/c/^a  eTti- 
^tSa-arrss,  sacrificers,  and  mingled  *  the  table  of  the  Lord  with 
the  table  of  devils  ^'  Against  other  sinners  they  were  not  so 
severe.  But  however,  so  long  as  that  distinction  remains, 
*  of  sins  unto  death,'  and  ^  sins  not  unto  death :'  there  are  a 
certain  sort  of  sins  which  are  remediable,  and  cognoscible, 
and  judicable,  and  a  power  was  dispensed  to  a  distinct  sort 
of  persons,  to  remit  or  retain  those  sins;  which  therefore  must 
remain  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  that  is,  with  their  persons 
first,  and  then  with  the  oJ  Ix  Jwfop^^f ,  *  with  their  successors ;' 
because  the  church  needs  it  for  ever ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  power,  that,  by  relating  to  the  present  and  temporary 
occasion,  did  insinuate  its  short  life  and  speedy  expiration. 

4.  In  execution  of  this  power  and  pursuance  of  this  com- 
mission, for  which  the  power  was  given,  the  apostles  went 
forth ;  and  all  they  upon  whom  this  signature  passed,  oSs  to 
ityevfua  ro  dy^of  eQsto  slg  Biaxoylav  ravtrfV,  executed  this  power 
in  appropriation  and  distinct  ministry :  it  was  '  the  sword  of 
their  proper  ministry :'  and  St.  Paul  does  almost  exhibit  his 
commission  and  reads  the  words,  when  he  puts  it  in  execution, 
and  does  highly  verify  the  parts  and  the  consequence  of  this 
argument ;  "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Christ 
Jesus,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;'* 

«  John,  XX.  21. 

'  Vide  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  7*  Sozom.  lib.  1.  cap.  20: 
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and  it  follows,  "  now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ." 
The  ministry  for  reconciliation  is  an  appropriate  ministry; 
"  it  is  committed  to  us;"  "  we  are  ambassadors/'  it  is  appro- 
priate by  virtue  of  Christ's  mission  and  legation.  "  He  hatli 
given  to  us,"  he  hath  made  and  deputed  certain  ambassadors, 
whom  he  hath  sent  upon  tlie  message  and  ministry  of  recon- 
cilement :  which  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the  words  of  his 
commission  before  recorded?. 

5.  And  that  this  also  descended  lower,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  James,  who  advises  the  sick  person  ^^  to  send  for 
the  elders  of  the  church,  that  they  may  pray  over  him  ;"  that 
they  may  anoint  him,  that  in  that  society  there  may  be  ^  con- 
fession of  sins  by  the  clinic  or  sick  person,  and  that  after 
these  preparatives,  and  in  this  ministry,  his  sins  may  be  for- 
given him.'  Now  that  this  power  fell  into  succession,  this 
instance  proves;  for  the  elders  were  such,  who  had  not  the 
commission  immediately  from  Christ,  but  were  yi^stay&fetrrz^oi, 
they  were  fathers  of  the  people,  but  ^  sons  of  the  apostles,' 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  the  power  was  not  personal,  and 
merely  apostolical,  but  derived  upon  others  by  such  a  com- 
munication, as  gives  evidence  the  power  was  to  be  succeeded 
in.  And  when  went  it  out  ?  when  the  anointing  and  mira- 
culous healing  ceased  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  that.  Forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  not  a  thing  visible,  and  therefore,  could  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  miracles  to  confirm  the  faith  and  Chris^ 
tianity  first,  and,  after  its  work  was  done,  return  to  God  that 
gave  it ;  neither  could  it  be  only  of  present  use  to  the  church, 
but  as  eternal  and  lasting  as  sin  is :  and  therefore  there  could 
be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  make  it  so  much  as 
suspicious ;  it  was  presently  to  expire. 

6.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost, — ^which  was  to  enable  the  apostles  in  the  preciise  office 
apostolical,  as  it  was  an  office  extraordinary,  circumstantionate, 
definite,  and  to  expire,  all  that  was  promised  should  descend 
upon  them  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  was  verified  in  Pen- 
tecost ;  for  to  that  purpose  to  bring  all  things  to  their  mind, 
all  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  all  that  was  necessary  of  his  life 
and  miracles,  and  a  power  from  above  to  enable  them  to  speak 
boldly  and  learnedly,  and  with  tongues, — all  that,  besides 
the  other  parts  of  ordinary  power,  was  given  them  ten  days 

IT  John,  XX.  21. 
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after  the  ascension.  And  therefore  the,  breathing  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles  in  the  octaves  of  the  resurrection, 
and  this  mission  with  such  a  power,  was  their  ordinary  mis- 
sion,—-a  sending  them  as  ordinary  pastors  and  curates  of 
souls,  with  a  power  to  govern  ('  binding  and  loosing'  can 
mean  no  less :  and  they  were  the  words  of  the  promise),  with 
a  power  to  minister  reconciliation  (for  so  St  Paul  expounds 
<  remitting  and  retaining*) :  which  two  were  the  great  hinges 
of  the  gospel,  the  one  to  invite  and  collect  a  church, — the 
other,  to  govern  it :  the  one  to  dispense  the  greatest  blessing 
in  the  world, — ^the  other,  to  keep  them  in  capacities  of  en- 
joying it  For  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  now  actually  given 
to  these  purposes  here  expressed,  and  yet,  in  order  to  all  their 
extraordinaries  and  temporary  needs,  was  promised  to  descend 
after  this,  there  is  no  collection  from  hence  more  reasonable, 
than  to  conclude  all  this  to  be  part  of  their  commission  of 
ordinary  apostleship,  to  which  the  ministers  of  religion  were, 
in  all  ages,  to  succeed.  In  attestation  of  all  which,  who  please 
may  see  the  united  testimony  of  St.  Cyril  >^,  St.  Chrysostom>, 
St.  Ambrose*^,  St  Gregory^,  and  the  author™  of  the  Questions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,— who,  unless  by  their  calling 
shall  rather  be  called  persons  interest,  than  by  reason  of  their 
famous  piety  and  integrity,  shall  be  accepted  as  competent, 
—are  a  very  credible  and  fidr  representment  of  this  truth, 
and  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  Christ  gave 
this  power  to-  the  apostles  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever ;  and  that  therefore  as  Christ  in  the  first  dona- 
tion, so  also  some  churches  in  the  tradition  of  that  power, 
used  the  same  form  of  words,  intending  the  collation  of  the 
same  power,  and  separating  persons  for  that  work  of  that 
ministry.  I  end  this  with  the  counsel  St.  Austin  gives  to 
all  public  penitents ;  "  Veniat  ad  antistites,  per  quos  illis  in 
eeclesia  claves  ministrantur,  et  a  prsepositis  sacrorum  acci- 
piant  satisfectionis  suae  modum  f  "  Let  them  come  to  the 
presidents  of  religion,  by  whom  the  keys  are  ministered,  and 
from  the  governors  of  holy  things  let  them  receive  those  in- 
junctions, which  shall  exercise  and  signify  their  repentance. 

\  In  John,  XX.  « Ibid.  k  In  1  Tim.  iv. 

^  HomiL  26.  in  Eyang.  «  Quant.  39, 
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SECT.    III. 

1.  The  second  paaner  I  instance  in,  is  ^preaching  the gos^ 
pel;*  for  which  work  he  not  only  at  first  designed  apostles,  but 
others  also  were  appointed  for  the  same  work  for  ever,  to  all 
generations  of  the  church.  This  commission  was  signed  im- 
mediately before  Christ's  ascension";  <^  All  power  is  given 
to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefwe  and  teach  all 
nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and  lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  First,  Christ  declared  his  own  commis- 
sion ;  ^^  all  power  is  given  him  into  his  hand :"-— he  was  now 
made  king  of  all  the  creatures,  and  prince  of  the  catholic 
church;  and  therefore  as  it  concerned  his  care  and  providence 
to  look  to  his  cure  and  flock,  so  he  had  power  to  make  de- 
putations accordingly.  "  Go  ye  therefore," — implying,  that 
the  sending  them  to  this  purpose  was  an  issue  of  his  power, 
either  because  the  authorizing  certain  persons  was  an  act  of 
power; — or  else  because  the  making  Ihem  doctors  of  the 
church  and  teachers  of  the  nations,  was  a  placing  them  in  an 
eminency  above  their  scholars,  and  converts,  and  so  also  was 
an  emanation  of  that  power,  which,  derived  upon  Christ  from 
his  Father,  from  him  descended  upon  the  apostles.  And  the 
wiser  persons  of  the  world  have  always  understood,  that  a 
power  of  teaching  was  a  presidency  and  authority ;  for  since 
all  dominion  is  naturally  founded  in  the  understanding, — al- 
though civil  government,  accidentally  and  by  inevitable  pub- 
lic necessity,  relies  upon  other  titles,  yet  where  the  greatest 
understanding  and  power  of  teaching  are,  there  is  a  natural 
pre-eminence  and  superiority,  ^  eatenus,'  that  is,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  excellency.  And  therefore,  in  the  in- 
stance of  St.  Paul,  we  are  taught  the  style  of  the  court,  and 
^<  disciples  sit  at  the  feet"  of  their  masters,  as  he  did  at  the 
feet  of  his  tutor  Gamaliel, — ^which  implies  duty,  submission, 
and  subordination.  And  indeed  it  is  the  highest  of  any  kind, 
not  only  because  it  is  founded  upon  nature,  but  because  it  is 
a  submission  of  the  most  imperious  faculty  we  have,  even  of 
that  faculty  which,  when  we  are  removed  from  our  tutors,  is 
submitted  to  none  but  God ;  for  no  man  hath  power  over  the 

•  Matt,  xxviix.  19, 20. 
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understanding  faculty ;  and  therefore  so  long  as  we  are  under 
tutors  and  instructors,  we  give  to  them  that  duty,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  which  claim,  none  can  succeed  but  God  himself, 
because  none  else  can  satisfy  the  understanding  but  he. 

2.  Now  then  because  the  apostles  were  created "  doctors 
of  all  the  world,  '  hoc  ipso'  they  had  power  given  them  over 
the  understandings  of  their  disciples,  and  they  were  therefore 
fitted  with  an  infidlible  spirit,  and  grew  to  be  so  authentic, 
that  their  determination  was  the  last  address  of  all  inquiries 
in  questions  of  Christianity :  and  although  they  were  not  ab- 
solute lords  of  their  fidth  and  understandings,  as  their  Lord 
was, — ^yet  they  had,  under  God,  a  supreme  care  and  presi- 
dency, to  order,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  and  to  satisfy,  their 
understandings;  and  those,  whom  they  sent  out  upon  the 
same  errand,  according  to  the  proportion  and  excellency  of 
their  spirit,  had  also  a  degree  of  superiority  and  eminency ; 
and  therefore  they  who  were  xoirjaiyrg^  h  MacxaXia.,  "  labour- 
ers in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  were  also  itpoea-rurteg  itpsarfiv- 
rspoif  "  presbyters  that  were  presidents"  and  rulers  of  the 
church.  And  this  eminency  is  for  ever  to  be  retained,  accord- 
ing as  the  unskilfulness  of  the  disciple  retains  him  in  the 
form  of  catechumens ;  or  as  the  excellency  of  the  instructor 
still  keeps  the  distance ;  or  else,  as  the  ofSce  of  teaching, 
being  orderly  and  regularly  assigned,  makes  a  legal,  political, 
and  positive  authority,  to  which  all  those  persons  are,  for  or- 
der's sake,  to  submit,  who,  possibly,  in  respect  of  their  per- 
sonal abilities,  might  be  exempt  from  that  authority. 

3.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  learning  amongst  wise  per- 
sons is  esteemed  a  title  of  nobility  and  secular  eminency: 
<^  Ego  quid  aliud  munificentise  tuse  adhibere  potui,  quam  stu- 
dia,  ut  sic  dixerim,  in  umbra  educata :  et  quibus  claritudo 
venit,"  said  Seneca^-  to  Nero.  And  AristotleP  and  A.  Gel- 
lius^  affirm,  that  *  not  only  excellency  of  extraction,  or  great 
fortimes,  but  learning  also  makes  noble ;'  "  circum  undique 
sedentibus  multis  doctrina,  aut  genere,  aut  fortune  nobilibus 
viris."  And  therefore  the  lawyers'  say,  that  "  if  a  legacy  be  ' 
given  *  pauperi  nobili,'— the  executors,  if  they  please,  may  give 
it  to  a  doctor."     I  only  make  this  use  of  it,  that  they  who  are 

«  Apud  Taciturn,  lib.  14.  cap.  53.  p  Arist.  lib.  4.  Polit.  cap.  4. 

.      4  A.  Gellias,  lib.  19*  cap.  10.  < 

'  Bardiol.  in  lib.  Judices.  Cod.  de  Dignit.  lib.  12.  Baldus  in  lib.  Nemini.  C. 
de  Advoc.  Divers.  Judic 
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by  public  designation,  appointed  to  teach,  are  also  appointed, 
in  some  sense,  to  govern  them:  and  if  learning  itself  be  a 
fair  title  to  secular  opinion,  and  advantages'  of  honour,  then 
they  who  are  professors  of  learning,  and  appointed  to  be  pub- 
lic teachers,  are  also  set  above  their  disciples,  as  far  as  the 
chair  is  above  the  *  area '  or  floor,  that  is,  in  that  very  rela- 
tion of  teachers  and  scholars :  and  therefore  among  the  hea- 
then, the  priests  who  were  to  answer  *  de  mysteriis,*  some- 
times bore  a  sceptre. 


4.  Upon  which  verse  of  Homer,   Eustathius    observes, 

•  The  sceptre  was  not  only  an  ensign  of  a  king,  but  of  a  judge 
and  of  a  prophet;  it  signified  a  power  of  answering  in  judg- 
ment, and  wise  sentences.'  This  disycourse  was  occasioned 
by  our  blessed  Saviour's  illative ;  "  All  power  is  given  me ; 
go  ye  therefore  and  teach ; "  and  it  concludes,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  preaching  is  more  than  the  faculty, — that  it  includes 
power  and  presidency ;  that  therefore  a  separation  of  persons 
is  ^  ex  abundanti '  inferred,  unless  order  and  authority  be 
also  casual,  and  that  all  men  also  may  be  governors  as  well 
as  preachers. 

4.  (2).  Now  that  here  was  a  plain  separation  of  some  per- 
sons for  this  ministry,  I  shall  not  need  to  prove  by  any  other 
argument  besides  the  words  of  commission :  save  only  that 
this  may  be  added,  that  there  was  more  necessary,  than  a 
commission ;  great  abilities,  special  assistances,  extraordinary 
and  divine  knowledge,  and  understanding  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom :  so  that  these  abilities  were  separations  enough 
of  the  persons,  and  designation  of  the  officers.  But  this 
may,  possibly,  become  the  difficulty  of  the  question :  for, 
when  the  apostles  had  filled  the  world  with  the  sermons  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  plentiful 
manner,  then  was  the  prophecy  of  Joel  fulfilled,  ^^  Old  men 
dreamed  dreams,  and  young  men  saw  visions,  and  sons  and 
daughters  did  prophesy."  Now  the  case  was  altered;  and  the 
disciples  themselves  start  up  doctors,  and  women  prayed 
and  prophesied,  and  Priscilla  sat  in  the  chair  with  her  hus- 
band Aquila,  and  Apollos  sat  at  their  feet :  and  now  all  was 
common  again ;  and  therefore  although  the  compoission  went 

VOL.  XIV.  F  F 
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out  first  to  tile  apostles ;  yet  when  by  miracle  God  dispensed 
great  gifts  to  the  laity  and  tp  women,  he  gave  probation  that 
he  intended  that  all  should  prophesy  and  preach,  lest  those 
gifts  should  be  to  no  purpose.     This  must  be  considered. 

5.  These  gifts  were  miraculous  verifications  of  the  great 
promise  of  the  Father,  of  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
all  persons  were  capable  of  that  blessing. in  their  several  pro- 
portions, and  that  Christianity  did  descend  from  God,  were 
^  ex  abundanti '  proved  by  those  extra-regular  dispensations : 
so  that  here  is  purpose  enough  signified,  although  they  be 
not  used  to  infer  an  indistinction  of  oflScers  in  this  ministry. 

6.  These  gifts  were  given  extra-regularly :  but  yet  with 
some  difference  of  persons :  for  all  did  not  prophesy,  nor  all 
interpret,  nor  all  speak  with  tongues ;  they  were  but  a  few 
that  did  all  this  :  we  find  but  the  daughters  of  one  man  only, 
and  Friscilla,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Jews,  that  ever 
did  prophesy,  of  the  women :  and  of  laymen  I  remember  not 
one,  but  Aquila  and  Agabus:  and  these  will  be  but  too 
strait  an  argument  to  blend  a  whole  order  of  men  in  a  popu- 
lar and  vulgar  indiscrimination. 

*7.  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authority  to  those 
who  had  them,  and  no  other  commission,  to  speak  in  public 
And  therefore  St.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the 
diurcfa ;  and  yet  it  was  not  denied  but  some  of  them  might 
have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  *  Speaking  in  the  church'  was 
part  of  an  ordinary  power,  to  which  not  only  ability  but 
authority  also  and  commission  are  required.  That  was  clearly 
one  separation;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  em- 
ployment, no,  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministry  of  preaching. 
And  by  this  we  may  take  speedier  account  concerning  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church ;  ^'  de  diaconissa  ego  Bartho- 
lomseus  dispone ;  O  episcope,  impones  ei  manus,  prsesentibus 
presbyteris,  diaconis  et  diaconissis,  et  dices,  ^respice  super 
hanc  famulam  tuam ; ' "  so  it  is  in  the  Constitutions  Aposto- 
lical under  the  name  of  St.  Clement  ^ :  by  which  it  should 
seem  they  were  ordained  for  some  ecclesiastical  ministry; 
which  is  al§o  more  credible  by  those  words  of  Tertullian*; 
^^  Quantse  igitur  et  quae  in  ecclesiis  ordinari  solent,  quse  Deo 
nubere  maluerunt  ?  "  And  Sozomen  "  tells  of  Oljrmpias,  **Hanc 

■  Lib.  8.  cap.  26.  ^  In  Exhort,  ad  Castitatem. 

«  Lib.  4.  cap.  9. 
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enim,  cum  genere  esset  nobilissimo,  quamvis  juvenculam,  ex 
quo  vidua  facta  erat,  quia  ex  prsescripto  ecclesiae  egregie  plii- 
losophata,  in  ministram  Nectarius  ordinat :  "  and  such  a  one 
it  was,  whom  St.  Basil''  called,  "  impoUutam  sacerdotem." 
Whatsoever  these  deaconesses  could  be,  tliey  could  not  speak 
in  public,  unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  apostolical  rule, 
given  to  the  Corinthian  and  Ephesian  churches:  and  there- 
fore though  Olympias  was  an  excellent  person,  yet  she  was 
no  preacher ;  she  was  a  philosopher,  not  in  her  discourse,  but 
in  her  manner  of  living  and  believing :  "  philosophata  ex 
ecclesiae  prsescripto ; "  and  that  could  not  be  by  preaching. 
But  these  deaconesses,  after  the  apostolical  age,  were  the 
same  with  the  Kontoa'at  h  xvpi(v,  the  good  women,  that  did 
domestic  offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity  of 
the  churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles :  such  a  one  was 
Phoebe  of  Cenchrea.  But  they  were  not  admitted  to  any  holy 
or  spiritual  office :  so  we  have  certain  testimony  from  anti- 
quity, whence  the  objection  comes.  For  so  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil y  expressly:  'E/>Lyijcrflij  fjt£y  rujy  ^jaxoy^o-erwy,  &c.  fi^e*  |w.ijJe 
X'tipo^Bo'loiv  rivoL  i^ovciv,  were  IJ  iitoirros  Iv  rolg  AaTxoT^  OAjrag 
s^erd^e&ai.  "  Deaconesses  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity, 
because  th^y  have  no  imposition  of  hands,"  viz.  for  any  spi- 
ritual office.  For  tliey  had  imposition  of  hands  in  some 
places  to  temporal  administrations  about  the  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction,  but  nothing  of  the  Upanyc-^  i6ya,[/.ig :  the 
same  were  the  ir^ea-^vTl^es,  7r^oxa0iJ|tx,£ya/,  the  presbyteresses, 
who  were  the  cufp^oviorplai,  or  the  governesses  of  women,  in 
order  to  manners  aiid  religion;  but  these,  though  (as  Ter- 
tullian  affirms,  and  Zonaras  and  Balsamo  confess)  they  were 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  the  women  in  such  offices, 
yet  pi*etended  to  nothing  of  the  clerical  power  or  the  right  of 
speaking  in  public.  So  Epiphanius  * :  "  There  is  an  order  of 
deaconesses  in  the  church,  but  not  to  meddle,  or  to  attempt 
any  of  the  holy  offices."  And  in  this  sense  it  was,  that  St.  Am- 
brose ^  reckons  it  amongst  the  heresies  of  the  Cataphrygians, 
that  ^  they  ordained  their  deaconesses,'  viz.  to  spiritual  minis- 
tries :  but  those  women  tliat  desire  to  be  meddling,  are  not 
moved  with  such  discourses ;  they  care  for  none  of  all  these 

«  Lib.  de  Virg.  r  Cap.  19. 

Tt  f)r<^eif7v   iirtrpsTrety, 
•  In  1  Tim.  iii. 
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things ;  therefore  I  remit  them  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle 
"  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

8.  And  as  for  the  men  who  had  gifts  extraordinary  of  the 
Spirit,  although  they  were  permitted  at  first  in  the  Corinthian 
church  (before  there  was  a  bishop,  or  a  fixed  college  of  clergy) 
to  utter  the  inspired  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  yet  whether  they 
were  lay  or  clergy,  is  not  there  expressed;  and  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  usual  dispensation,  that  the  prophets  of  ordi- 
nary ministry,   though  now  extraordinarily  assisted,   should 
prophesy  in  public ;  but  however,  when  these  extraordinaries 
did  cease,  if  they  were  common  persons,  they  had  no  pretence 
to  invade  the  chair,  nor,  that  we  find,  ever  did :  for  an  ordi- 
nary ability  to  speak  was  never  any  warrant  to  disturb  an 
order :  unless  they  can  say  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  where- 
unto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher,"  they  might  not  invade  the 
office.     To  be  able  to  perform  an  office,  though  it  may  be  a 
fair  disposition  to  make  the  person  capable  to  receive  it  or- 
derly, yet  it  does  not  actually  invest  him ;  every  wise  man  is 
not  a  counsellor  of  state,  nor  every  good  lawyer  a  judge.   And 
I  doubt  not  but,  in  the  Jewish  religion,  there  were  many  per- 
sons as  able  to  pray  as  their  priests,  who  yet  were  wiser  than 
to  refuse  the  priests'  advocation  *apud  Deum,'  and  reciting 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  people  :  ^  Orabit  pro  eo  sacerdos '  was 
the  order  of  God's  appointing,  though  himself  were  a  devout 
person  and  of  an  excellent  spirit.     And  it  had  need  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  that  must  warrant  an  ordinary  person  to 
rise  higher  than  his  own  evenness ;  and  ability  or  skill  is  but 
a  possibility ;  and  must  be  reduced  to  act  by  something  that 
transmits  authority,  or  does   establish   order,  or  distinguish 
persons  and  separate  professions.     And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  when  Judas  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolate,  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  for  somebody  to  be  chosen  to  be  a 
witness  of  Christ's  resurrection.     Two  were  named,  of  ability 
sufficient,   but  that  was  not  all:  they  must  choose  one,   to 
make  up  the  number  of  the  twelve,  a  distinct  separate  per- 
son ;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  only  a  work  (for  that,  any 
of  them  might  have  done),  but  an  office  of  ordinary  ministry. 
The  ability  of  doing  which  work,  although  all  they  that  lived 
with  Jesus,  might  either  have  had,  or  received  at  Pentecost, — 
yet  the  autliority  and  grace  were  more :  the  first  they  had  upon 
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experience,— but  this  only  by  divine  election  :  which  is  a  de- 
monstration that  every  person  that  can  do  offices  clerical,  is  not 
permitted  to  do  them ;  and  that,  besides  the  knowledge  and  na- 
tural or  artificial  abilities,  a  divine  qualification  is  necessary. 

9.  And  therefore  God  complains  by  tlie  Prophet,  "  I  have 
not  sent  them,  and  yet  they  run ; "  and  the  Apostle  leaves  it 
as  an  established  rule,  "  How  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent  ?  **  Which  two  places,  I  shall  grant  to  be  meant  con- 
cerning a  distinct  and  a  new  message;  prophets  must  not 
offer  any  doctrine  to  the  people,  or  pretend  a  doctrine  for 
which  they  had  not  a  commission  from  God.  But  which  way 
soever  they  be  expounded,  they  will  conclude  right  in  this  par- 
ticular. For  if  they  signify  an  ordinary  mission,  then  there  is 
an  ordinary  mission  of  preachers,  which  no  man  must  usurp, 
unless  he  can  prove  his  title,  certainly  and  clearly,  derivative 
from  God ;  which  when  any  man  of  the  laity  can  do,  we  must 
*  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,'  and  *  wish  him 
God  speed.'  But  if  these  words  signify  an  extraordinary 
case,  and  that  no  message  must  be  pretended  by  prophets  but 
what  they  have  commission  for,  then  must  not  orcUnary  per- 
sons pretend  an  extraordinary  mission  to  an  ordinary  purpose : 
for,  besides,  that  God  does  never  do  things  unreasonable,  nor 
will  endure  that  order  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose,  he  will 
never  give  an  extraordinary  commission,  unless  it  be  to  a 
proportionable  end.  Whosoever  pretends  to  a  license  of 
preaching  by  reason  of  an  extraordinary  calling,  must  look 
that  he  be  furnished  with  an  extraordinary  message,  lest  his 
commission  be  ridiculous ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  be 
sure  to  show  his  authority  by  an  argument  proportionable ; 
that  is,  by  such  a  probation,  without  which  no  wise  man  can 
reasonably  believe  him ;  which  cannot  be  less  than  miracu- 
lous and  divine.  In  all  other  cases,  he  comes  under  the  curse 
of  the  ^  non  missi,'  those  whom  God  sent  not ;  they  go  on 
their  own  errand,  and  must  pay  themselves  their  wages. 

1 0.  But,  besides  that  the  apostles  were  therefore  to  have 
an  immediate  mission,  because  they  were  to  receive  new  in- 
tructions :  these  instructions  were  such,  as  were,  by  an  ordi- 
nary, and  yet  by  a  distinct  ministry,  to  be  conveyed,  for  ever 
after;  and  therefore  did  design  an  ordinary,  successive,  and 
lasting  power  and  authority.  Nay,  our  blessed  Lord  went  one 
step  further  in  this  provision,  even  to  remark  the  very  first  sue- 
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cessors  and  partakers  of  this  power,  to  be  taken  *  into  the  lot 
of  this  ministry,'  and  they  were  the  seventy-two  whom  Christ 
had  sent,  as  probations  of  their  future  preaching,  upon  a  short 
errand  into  the  cities  of  Judah.  But  by  this  assignation  of 
more  persons  than  those  to  whom  he  gave  immediate  com- 
mission, he  did  declare,  that  the  oflSce  of  preaching  was  to 
be  dispensed  by  a  separate  and  peculiar  sort  of  men,  distinct 
from  the  people,  and  yet  by  others  than  those,  who  had  the 
commission  exti:aordinary ;  that  is,  by  such  who  were  to  be 
called  to  it  by  an  ordinary  vocation. 

11.  As  Christ  constituted  the  oiSce  and  named  the  persons 
both  extraordinary  and  ordinary,  present  and  successive;  so 
he  provided  gifts  for  them  too,  that  the  whole  dispensation 
might  be  his,  and  might  be  apparent.  And  therefore  Christ 
**  when  hq  ascended  upon  high,  gave  gifts  to  men,'*  to  this 
very  purpose ;  and  these  gifts,  coining  from  the  same  Spirit, 
made  separation  of  distinct  ministries  under  the  same  Lord. 
So  St.  Paul  d  testifies  expressly :  "  Now  there  are  diversities 
of  cnfts,  but  the  same  spirit;  xa)  houphns  $$aKOviwy  sla-t, 
there  ar^  different  administJations,  differences  of  ministries ; " 
it  is  the  proper  word  for  church-offices ;  the  ministry  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gift ;  it  is  not  a  gift  of  the  ministry,  but  the 
ministry  itself  is  the  gift,  and  distinguished  accordingly.  An 
extraordinary  ministry  needs  an  extraordinary  and  a  miracu- 
lous gift ;  that  is  a  miraculous  calling  and  vocation  and  de- 
signation by  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  an  ordinary  gift  cannot 
sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernatural  employment; 
and  from  this  discourse  of  the  differing  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  St. 
Paul,  without  any  further  artifice,  concludes  that, the  Spirit 
intended  a  distinction  of  church-officers  for  the'  work  of  the 
ministry ;  for  the  conclusion  ^  of  the  discourse  is,  that  "  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  pro- 
phets, thirdly  teachers ; "  and,  lest  all  God's  people  should 
usurp  these  offices,  which  God  by  his  spirit  hath  made  sepa- 
rate and  distinguished,  he  adds,  "  Are  all  apostles  ?  are  all 
prophets,  are  all  teachers  ?  "  If  so,  then  were  all  the  body  one 
member,  quite  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  God's  economy. 

12.  And  that  this  designation  of  distinct  church-officers 
is  for  ever,  St.  Paul  ^  also  affirms  as  expressly  as  this  ques- 
tion shall  need;  "  He  gave  some,  apostles, — some,  prophets, — 
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and  some,  evangelists, — and  some,  pastors  and  teachers,  e]f 
spyoy  haKovias,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  till  we  all  arrive 
at  the  unity  of  fidth : "  which  as  soon  as  it  shall  happen,  then 
Cometh  the  end.  Till  the  end  be,  the  epyov  ijoxoy/a^,  <  the 
work  of  the  ministry'  must  go  forwards,  and  is  incumbent 
upon  the  pastors  and  teachers;  this  is  their  work, — and  they 
are  the  ministers,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  designed. 

13.  For  I  consider  that  either  to  preach  requires  but  an 
ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  ability :  if  it  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary, they  who  are  illiterate  and  unlearned  persons,  are  the 
unfittest  men  in  the  world  for  it ;  if  an  ordinary  sufficiency 
will  discharge  it,  why  cannot  they  suppose  the  clergy  of  a 
competency  and  strength  sufficient  to  do  that,  which  an  ordi- 
nary understanding  and  faculties  can  perform?  What  need 
they  intermeddle  with  that,  to  which  no  extraordinary  assist- 
ance is  required  ?  or  else  why  do  they  set  their  shoulder  to 
such  a  work,  with  which  no  strength  but  extraordinary  is 
commensurate  ?  in  the  first  case,  it  is  needless ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  useless;  in  both  vain  and  impertinent.  For  either  no 
man  needs  their  help ;  or  if  they  did,  they  are  very  unable  to 
hielp-  I  am  sure  they  are,  if  they  be  uidearned  persons ;  and 
if  they  be  learned,  they  well  enough  know,  that  to  teach  the 
people,  is  not  a  power  of  speaking,  but  is  also  an  act  of  juris- 
diction and  authority,  and  in  which  order  is,  at  least,  con- 
cerned in  an  eminent  degree. — Learned  men  are  not  so  for- 
ward ;  and  those  are  most  confident,  who  have  least  reason. 

14.  Although  as  homilies  to  the  people  are  now  used  ac- 
cording to  tlie  smallest  rate,  many  men  more  preach  than 
should,  yet  besides  that  to  preach  *  prudently,  gravely,  piously, 
and  with  truth,'  requires  more  abilitieis  than  are  discernible 
by  the  people,  such  as  make  even  a  pkdn  work  reasonable 
to  wise  men,  and  useful  to  their  hearers,  and  acceptable  to 
God ;  beisides  this,  I  say,  the  office  of  teaching  is  of  larger 
extent  than  making  homilies,  or  speaking  prettily  enough  to 
please  the  common  and  undiscerning  auditors.  They  that 
are  appointed  to  teach  the  people,  must  *  respondere  de  jure,' 
*  give  account  of  their  faith,'  in  defiance  of  the  numerous 
armies  of  heretics ;  they  must  watch  for  their  flock,  and  use 
excellent  arts  to  arm  them  against  all  their  weaknesses  from 
within,  and  hostilities  from  without ;    they  must  strengthen 
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the  weak ;  confinn  the  strong :  compose  the  scrupulous ;  satisfy 
the  doubtful;  and  be  ready  to  answer  cases  of  conscience: 
and  I  believe  there  are  not  so  little  as  five  thousand  cases 
already  started  up  among  the  casuists ;  and  for  aught  I  know, 
there  may  be  five  thousand  times  five  thousand.  And  there 
are  some  causes  of  conscience  that  concern  kings  and  king- 
doms, in  the  highest  mysteriousness  both  of  state  and 
religion,  and  they  also  belong  to  pastors  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  teachers  to  determine  or  advise  in.  Kij^uxa; 
^of  dyyiXovs  Acy£<  xa)  dyigwr,  ^la  Ivre  itda-cus  bvtrleus  oi/rou^ 
Siaxovoijyras  fMo-trttSsiv,  xa»  jxijy  xa)  h  dv^wv  ^ooKoug  re  xa} 
ayof  a7; :  «  The  preachers  were  always  messengers  between  God 
and  men,  being  mediators  by  their  sacrifices,  and  they  were 
interested  in  their  councils  and  greater  causes  ?."  And  if  re- 
ligion can  have  influences  into  councils  of  princes,  and  public 
tnterest  of  kingdoms,  and  that  there  xan  be  any  difficulty, 
latent  senses,  intricacy  of  question,  or  mysteriousness  in 
divinity,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
preacher's  office,  beside  making  homilies :  and  that  when  so 
great  skill  is  required,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  pretences 
to  invade  it;  unless  a  man  cannot  be  an  excellent  lawyer 
without  twenty  years'  skill  and  practice,  besides  excellency 
of  natural  endowments,  and  yet  can  be  an  excellent  teacher 
and  guide  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  merely  with  opening  his 
mouth,  and  rubbing  his  forehead  hard.  But  God  hath  taken 
order,  tliat  those,  whom  he  hath  appointed  teachers  of  the 
people,  should  make  it  the  work  and  business  of  their  lives, 
that  they  should  diligently  attend  to  reading,  to  eidiortation, 
and  to  doctrine,  that  they  may  "  watch  over  their  flock,  over 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers."  The  in- 
convenience that  this  discourse  is  like  to  meet  withal,  is,  that 
it  concerns  those  men  who  are  sure  not  to  understand  it:  for 
they  that  have  not  the  wisdom  of  prophets  and  wise  men, 
cannot  easily  be  brought  to  know  the  degrees  of  distance 
between  the  others'  wisdom  and  their  own  ignorance.  To 
know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us,  is  a  great  part 
of  learning :  but  they  that  have  the  confidence,  in  the  midst 
of  their  deepest  ignorance,  to  teach  others,  want  both  mo- 
desty and  understanding  too,  either  to  perceive  or  to  confess 
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their  own  wants :  they  never  kissed  the  lips  of  the  wise,  and 
therefore  think  all  the  world  breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and 
moorish  as  themselves. 

15.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  ability, — ^that  a  sepa- 
rate number  of  men  should  be  the  teachers,  and  it  be  not  per- 
mitted promiscuously  to  every  person  of  a  confident  language 
and  bold  fancy,  is  highly  necessary  in  the  point  of  prudence 
and  duty  too.     Of  prudence,  because  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity against  all  the  evil  doctrines  of  the  world  in  a  promise, 
cuous  unchosen  company  of  preachers.     For  if  he  be  allowed 
the  pretence  of  an  extraordinary,  he  shall  belie  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  cozen  you,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it:  if  you  allow  him 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  spirit,  that  is,  the  abilities  of  art  and 
nature,  there   cannot  in  such  discourses,  be  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  disorder,  or  the  danger  or  the  schisms,  and  in- 
numerable churches,  when  one  head  and  two  members  shall 
make  a  distinct  body,— and  all  shall  pretend  to  Christ,  without 
any  other  common  term  of  union.    And  this,  which  is  disorder 
in  the  thing,  is  also  dishonourable  to  this  part  of  religion;  and 
the  divine  messages  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  people  by  com- 
mon carriers  or  rather  messengers  by  chanpe,  and  as  they  go 
by;  whereas   God  sent  at  first  ambassadors   extraordinary, 
and  then  left  his  liegers  in  his  church  for  ever.     But  there  is 
also  a  duty  too  to  be  secured;  for  they  that  have  the  guiding 
of  souls,  must  remember,  that  they  must  be  Aoyov  difo^wo-oyre^^ 
"must  render  an  account;"  and  that  cannot  "be  done  wiUi 
joy,"  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to  any  man  to  supersemi- 
nate  what  he  please.    And  by  the  way,  I  suppose,  they  who 
are  apt  to  enter  into  the  chair  of  doctors  and  teachers  would 
be   unwilling  to  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls.     K  they 
knew  what  that  means,   they  would  article   more  strictly, 
before  they  would  stand  charged  with  it ;  and  yet  it  is  harder 
to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  *  the  cure  of  souls ; '  that 
Christ  left  his  flock  to  wander  and  to  guide  themselves,  or 
to  find  shepherds  at  the  charges  of  accident  and   chance. 
Christ  hath  made  a  better  provision ;  and  after  he  had,  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  committed  to  St.  Peter  the  care  of 
feeding  his  lambs  and  sheep,  St  Peter  did  it  carefully,  and 
thought  it  part  of  the  same  duty  to  provide  other  shepherds, 
who  should  also  feed  the  flocks  by  a  continual  provision  and 
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attendance ;  "  The  presbyters  which  are  among  you  \  I  who 
also  am  a  presbyter,  exhort^^^eed  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  you,  hfttncoitovvres  eKO'Jo-iws,  TffoBvjjLUJSy  doing  the 
office  of  bishops  over  thein^  taking  supravision  or  oversight 
of  them  willingly  and  of  a  ready  mind."  The  presbyters  and 
bishops,  they  are  to  <  feed  the  flock ; '  there  was  iroii^woy,  ^  a 
flock'  to  be  distinguished  from  the  iroifisvsg,  ^the  shepherds;' 
the  ^elders'  h  vimp  and  the  ^ flock  among  you,'  distinguished 
by  a  regular  office  of  teaching,  and  a  relation  of  shepherds 
and  sheep. 

16.  But  this  discourse  would  be  unnecessarily  long,  unless 
I  should  omit  many  arguments,  and  contract  the  rest ;  I  only 
shall  desire  it  be  considered,  concerning  the  purpose  of  that 
part  of  Divine  Providence,  in  giving  the  Christian  church 
commandments  i  concerning  provisions  to  be  made  for  the 
preachers ;  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well,  have  a  double  ho- 
nour," an  elder  brother's  portion  at  least,  both  of  honour  and 
maintenance,  ^^  especially  if  they  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine ; "  and  the  reason  is  taken  out  of  Moses's  law,  but 
derived  from  the  natural,  "  Bovi  trituranti  non  ligabis  os." 
^^  For  God  hath  ordained,  that  those  that  labour  in  the  gos- 
pel, should  live  of  the  gospel."  This  argument  will  force  us 
to  distinguish  persons,  or  else  our  purses  will;  and  if  all  ndU 
have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel  that  think  themselves  able, 
then  also  they  have  a  right  to  be  maintained  too. 

17.  I  shall  add  no  more :  1*  God  hath  designed  persons  to 
teach  the  people;  2.  charged  them  with  the  cure  of  souls; 
3.  given  them  permission  *  to  go  into  all  the  world; '  4.  given 
them  gifts  accordingly;  5.  charged  the  people  to  attend  and 
obey ;  6.  hath  provided  them  maintenance  and  support ;  and, 
7.  separated  them  to  "reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doc- 
trine," from  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  that  they  may  attend  to 
these,  by  the  care  of  the  whole  man.  If  any  man,  in  charity 
or  duty,  will  do  any  ghostly  offices  to  his  erring  or  weak 
brother,  he  may  have  a  reward  of  charity :  for  in  this  sense 
it  is  that  Tertullian  says,  that,  in  remote  and  barb^ous  coun- 
tries, the  laity  do  "  sacerdotio  aliquatenus  fung^."  But  if  he 
invades  the  public  chair,  he  may  meet  with  the  curse  of  Ko- 
rah,  "if  he  intends  maliciously:"  or  if  he- have  fairer,  but 
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mistaken  purposes,  the  gentler  senteuce,  passed  upon  Uzza, 
may  be  tli^  worst  of  his  evil  portion. 


SECT.  IV. 

1.  I  INSTANCE  next  in  the  case  of  baptism^  which  indeed 
hath  some  difficulty  and  prejudice  passed  upon  it ;  and  although 
it  be  put  in  the  same  commission,  intrusted  to  the  same  per- 
sons, be  a  sacred  ministry,  a  sacrament  and  a  mysterious 
rite,  whose  very  sacramental  and  separate  nature  requires 
the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  order  of  persons  for  its  ministra- 
tion :  yet  if  the  laity  may  be  admitted  to  the  dispensation  of 
so  sacred  and  solemn  rites,  there  is  nothing  in  the  calling  of 
the  clergy,  tliat  can  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  God's 
people,  but  they  shall  be  holy  enough  to  dispense  holy  offices 
without  the  charges  of  paying  honour  and  maintenance  to 
others  to  do  what  they  can  do  themselves. 

3.  In  opposition  to  which,  I  first  consider,  that  the  ordi- 
nary minister  of  baptism  is  a  person  consecrated ;  the  apostles 
and  their  successors  in  the  office  apostolical,  and  all  those 
that  partake  of  that  power;  and  it  needs  no  other  proof, 
but  the  plain  production  of  the  commission;  they  who  are 
teachers  by  ordinary  power  and  authority,  they  also  had  com- 
mand to  ^  baptize  all  nations : '  and  baptism  being  the  solemn 
rite  of  initiating  disciples,  and  making  the  first  public  pro- 
fession of  the  institution,  it  is,  in  reason  and  analogy  of  tlie 
mystery,  to  be  ministered  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
collect  the  church,  and  make  disciples.  It  is  as  plain  and 
decretory  a  commission,  as  any  other  mysteriousness  of  Christ- 
ianity; and  hath  been  accepted  so  for  ever  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  as  may  appear  in  Ignatius  \  Tertullian  ^,  St. 
Gelasius  "^,  St.  Epiplianius  ",  and  St.  Jerome  ^ ;  who  affirm,  in 
variety  of  senses,  that  "  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  only 
are  to  baptize;  some  by  ordinary  right,  some  by  deputation; 
of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account;  but  all  the  *  jus 
ordinarium'  they  intend  to  fix  upon  the  clergy,  according 
to  divine  institution   and   commandment.     So   that  in   case 

^  Epist  ad  Hieron.  '  Lib.  de  Bapt 
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lay-persons  migl^t  baptize  xard  'ffepWrao-iy,  and  $i*  dydyxniv 
*  upon  urgent  necessity,' — ^yet  this  cannot,  upon  just  pre- 
tence, invade  the  ordinary  ministry,  because  God  had  dis- 
pensed the  affairs  of  his  church,  so  that  cases  of  necessity  do 
not  often  occur  to  the  prejudice  and  dissolution  of  public  order 
and  ministries;  and  if  permissibns,  being  made  to  supply 
necessities,  be  brought  further  than  the  case  of  exception 
gives  leave,  the  permission  is  turned  into  a  crime,  and  does 
greater  violence  to  the  rule,  by  how  much  it  was  fortified  by 
that  very  exception,  as  to  other  cases  not  excepted.  And 
although,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  every  man  may  preach 
the  gospel,  as  to  dying  heathens,  or  unbelieving  persons,  yet 
if  they  do  this  without  such  or  the  like  necessity,  what  at 
first  was  charity,  in  the  other  case  is  schism  and  pride,  the 
two  greatest  enemies  to  charity  in  the  world. 

3.  But  now  for  the  thing  itself,  whether  indeed  any  case 
of  necessity  can  transmit  to  lay-persons  a  right  of  baptizing, 
it  must  be  distinctly  considered;  some  say  it  .does.     For  Ana- 
nias baptized  Paul,  who  yet,  as  it  was  said,  was  not  in  holy 
orders ;  and  that  the  three  thousand  converts  at  the  first  ser- 
mon of  St.  Peter  were  all  baptized  by  the   apostles,  is  not 
easily  credible,  it  being  too  numerous  a  body  for  so  few  per- 
sons to  baptize ;  and  when  Peter  had  preached  to  Cornelius 
and  his  family,  he  caused  the  brethren,  that  came  along  with 
him,  to  baptize  them :  and  whether  hands  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  or  no,  is  not  certain. '  And  in  pursuance  of  the 
instance  of  Ananias,  and  the  other  probabilities,  the  doctors 
of  the  church  have  declared  their  opinion  ^eriKujs,  "  In  cases 
of  necessity  a  lay-person  may  baptize."     So  TertuUianP  in 
his  book  of  baptism :  "  Alioqui  et  laicis  jus  est  baptizandi : 
quod  enim  ex  sequo  accipitur,  ex  aequo  dari  potest."  The  rea- 
son is  also  urged  by  St.  Jerome  to  the  same  purpose ; .  only 
requiring  that  the  baptizer  be  a  Christian,  supposing  **  what- 
soever they  have  received,  they  may  also  give ;  but  because 
the  reason  concludes  not,  because  (as  themselves  believe)  a 
presbyter  cannot  collate  his  presbyterate,  it  must  therefore 
rest  only  upon  their  bare  authority;    if  it  shall  be  thought 
strong   enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  contrary  reasons. 
And  the  &thers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis  ^  determined,  "  per- 
egre  navigantes,  aut  si  ecolesia  in  proximo  non  fuerit,  posse 

p  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer.  <i  Can.  30. 
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fidelem,  qui  lavacrum  suum  integrum  habet,  nee  sit  bigamus^ 
baptizare  in  necessitate  infirmitatis  positum  catechumenum ; 
ita  ut,  si  supervixerit,  ad  episcopum  eum  producat,  ut  per  ma- 
nus  impositionem  proficere  possit.''  The  synod,  held  at 
Alexandria  under  Alexander  their  bishop,  approved  the  bap- 
tism of  the  children  by  Athanasius%  being  but  a  boy;  and 
the  Nicene  fathers  ratifying  the  baptism  made  by  heretics 
(amongst  whom  they  could  not  but  know  in  some  cases,  there 
was  no  true  priesthood  or  legitimate  ordination),  must,  by 
necessary  consequence,  suppose  baptism  to  be  dispensed 
eflFectually.  by  lay-persons.  And  St.  Jerome  is  plain :  "  Bap- 
tizare, si  necessitas  cogat,  scimus  etiam  licere  laicis;"  the 
same  almost  with  the  canon**  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage :  ^^  Mulier  baptizare  non  pr^esumat  nisi  necessitate  co- 
gente :"  though,  by  the  way,  these  words  of  *  niisi  cogente  ne- 
cessitate' are  not  in  the  canon,  but  thrust  in  by  Gratian  and 
Peter  Lombard.  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  St.  Ambrose, 
or  he  who  under  his  name  wrote  the  commentaries  upon  the 
fourth  chapter  to  the  Ephesians,  Peter  Gelasius*,  St.  Austin «, 
and  Isidore^,  and  generally  all  the  scholars  after  their  master. 

4.  But  against  this  doctriae  were  all  the  African  bishops 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  who  therefore  rebap- 
lized  persons  returning  from  heretical  conventicles;  because 
those  heretical  bishops  being  deposed  and  reduced  into  lay- 
communion,  could  not  therefore  collate  baptism  for  their  want 
of  holy  orders ;  as  appears  in  St.  Basil's  canonical  epistle  to 
Amphilochius,  where  he  relates  their  reason,  and  refutes  it  not. 
And  however  Firmilian  and  St.  Cyprian  might  be  deceived  in 
the  thinking  heretics  quite  lost  their  orders, — yet  in  this  they 
were  untouched,  that  although  their  supposition  was  ques- 
tionable, yet  their  superstructure  was  not  meddled  with,  viz. 
that  if  they  had  been  lay-persons,  their  baptizations  were 
null  and  invalid. 

5.  I  confess,  the  opinion  hath  been  very  generally  taken 
up  in  these  last  ages  of  the  church,  and  almost  with  a  ^  ne- 
mine  contradicente ;'  the  first  ages  had  more  variety  of  opi- 
nion; and  I  think  it  may  yet  be  considered  anew  upon  the 
old  stock.     For  since,  absolutely,  all  the  church  a£^es  the 

'  Ruffin.  lib.  10.  cap.  14. 
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ordinary  ministry  of  baptism  to  the  clergy ;  if  others  do  bap- 
tize, do  they  sin,  or  do  they  not  sin  ?  That  it  is  no  sin,  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  in  the  sixteenth  canony  of  Nicephorus  of 
Constantinople :  "  If  the  own  &ther  baptizes  the  child,  or 
any  other  Christian  man,  it  is  no  sin."  St.  Austin  ^  is  almost 
of  another  mind;  "  Et  si  laicus  necessitate  compulsus  baptis- 
mum  dederit,  nescio  an  pie  quisquam  dixerit,  ^  Baptismum 
esse  repetendum :'  nulla  enim  cogente  necessitate  si  fiat,  alieni 
muneris  usurpatio  est;  si  autem  necessitas  urgeat,  aut  nul- 
lum, aut  veniale  delictum  est.'*^  And  of  this  mind  are  all  they 
who  by  frequent  using  of  that  saying  have  made  it  almost 
proverbial,  "  Factum  valet,  fieri  non  debet."  If  they  do  not 
sin,  then  women  and  laymen  have  as  much  right  from  Christ 
to  baptize  as  deacons  or  presbyters :  then  they  may,  upon 
the  same  stock  and  right,  do  it  as  deacons  do ;  for  if  a  bi- 
shop was  present,  it  was  not  lawful  for  deacons,  as  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  St.  Ignatiud  in  his  epistle  to  Heron  the 
deacon;  and  St.  Epiphanius^  with  the  same  words  denies  a 
<  jus  baptizandi'  to  women  and  to  deacons,  and  both  of  them 
affirm  it  to  be  proper  to  bishops.  Further  yet,  Tertulliani> 
and  St.  Jerome  deny  a  power  to  presbyters  tp  do  it  without 
episcopal  dispensation.  Now  if  presbyters  and  deacons  have 
this  power,  only  by  leave  and  in  certain  cases, — then  it  is 
more  than  the  women  have :  only  that  they  are  fitter  persons 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  deputation ;  a  less  necessity  will  de- 
volve it  upon  presbyters  than  upon  deacons,  and  upon  dea- 
cons tlian  laymen ;  and  a  less  yet  will  cast  it  upon  laymen 
tibian  women :  and  this  difference  is  in  respect  of  human  or- 
der and  positive  constitution ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
according  to  this  doctrine  all  persons  are  equally  receptive 
of  it:  and  therefore  to  baptize  is  no  part  of  the  grace  of 
orders,  no  fruit  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  work  which  may  be 
done  by  all,  and  at  some  times  must :  and  if  baptism  may,  then 
it  will  be  hard  to. keep  all  the  other  rites  from  the  common 
inroads,  and  then  the  whole  office  will  perish. 

6.  But  if  lay-persons  baptizing,  though  in  case  of  necessity, 
^  do  sin,'  as  St.  Austin  seem§  to  say  they  do,  then  it  is  cer- 

y  Xp^  rh  kBx'KTKrTa.  v^ttkx,  lav  «u/:e6^T/f,  els  rivoy  fx^  ovto^  /s^otff,  j8<x7rT<a9qya<*f«xai 
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tain,  Christ  never  gave  tliem  leave  so  much  as  by  insinu- 
ation ;  and  then  neither  can  the  church  give  leave ;  for  she 
can  give  leave  for  no  man  to  sin.  And,  besides,  such  a  de- 
putation were  to  no  purpose;  because  no  person  shall  dare  to 
do  it,  for  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  though  for  the  obtaining  the 
greatest  good :  and  it  will  be  hard  to  state  the  question,  so 
that  either  the  child  shall  perish,  or  some  other  must  perish  for 
it ;  for  he  that  positively  ventures  upon  a  sin  for  a  good  end, 
worships  God  with  a  sin,  and  therefore  shaU  be  thanked  with 
a  damnation,  if  he  dies  before  repentance ;  but  if  the  child 
shall  not  perish  in  such  case  of  not  being  baptized,  then  why 
should  any  man  break  the  rule  of  institution  ?  and  if  he  shall 
perish  without  being  baptized,  then  God  hath  affixed  the 
salvation  of  the  child  upon  the  condition  of  another  man's 
sin. 

7.  And  indeed  the  pretence  of  cases  of  necessity  may  do 
much  towards  the  excusing  an  irregularity  in  an  exterior  rite, 
though  of  divine  institution,  Ti  r^g  dvdyxrjg  ow  xiyeiv  oerov 
(uy oV  c.  But  it  will  not  be  easily  proved,  that  God  hath  made 
any  such  necessities:  it  is  certain  that  for  persons,  having 
the  use  of  reason,  God  hath  provided  a  remedy  that  no  lay 
person  should  have  need  to  baptize  a  catechumen;  for  his 
<  votum'  or  ^  desire'  of  baptism  shall  serve  his  turn.  And  it 
will  be  unimaginable,  that  God  hath  made  no  provision  for 
in&nts,  and  yet  put  it  upon  them  in  many  cases  with  equal 
necessity,  which,  without  breach  of  a  divine  institution,  can- 
not be  supplied. 

8.  If  a  lay  person  shall  baptize,  whether  or  no  shall  the 
person  baptized  receive  benefit,  or  will  any  more  but  the  out- 
ward act  be  done  ?  for  that  the  lay-person  shall  convey  ^  rem 
sacramenti'  or  *  be  the  minister  of  sacramental  grace,'  is  no 
where  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  against  the  analogy  of  the 
gospel ;  for  the  "  verbum  reconciliationis,"  "  all  the  whole 
ministry  of  reconciliation,"  is  intrusted  to  the  priest,  *^  nobis, '^ 
saith  St.  Paul,  <^  to  us  who  are  ambassadors."  And  what 
difference  is  there,  if  cases  of  necessity  be  pretended  in  the 
defect  of  other  ministries,  but  that  they  also  may  be  in- 
vaded ?  and  cases  of  necessity  may,  by  other  men,  also  be  num- 
bered in  the  other  sacrament :  and  they  have  done  so ;  and  I 
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know,  whd^  said  that  no  man  must  consecrate  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  he  that  is  lawfully  called,  except  there 
be  a  case  of  necessity ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity for  the  blessed  sacrament,  there  needs  no  other  testi- 
mony than  the  Nicene  council;  which  calls  the  sacrament 
in  the  article  of  death  aVayxaioVaroy  e^ohoy^  ^^  the  most  neces- 
sary provision  for  our  journey :"  wd  if  a  lay  person  absolves, 
there  is  as  much  promise  of  the  validity  of  the  one  as  the 
other,  unless  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism,  but  not  so  of  absolution ;  which  the  maintainers 
of  the  other  .opinion  are  not  apt  to  profess.  And  therefore 
St.  Austin  did  not  know  whether  baptism,  administered  by  a 
lay-person,  be  to  be  repeated  or  no;  ^^  nescio  an  pie quisquam 
dixerit;"  he  knew^not; — neither  do  I.  But  Simon  of  The»- 
salonica  is  confident  ovSbIs  ^eiTri^si  tl  fMj  %«iforoviay  l%£i,  ^^  no 
man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders."  The  baptism  is 
nidi :  I  cannot  say  so ;  nor  can  I  say,  sarw  SixroVf  '^  let  it  be 
received." — Only  I  offer  this  to  consideration ;  If  a  deacon 
can  do  no  ministerial  act  with  effect,  but  a  lay-person  may  do 
the  same  with  effect  upon  the  personal  suscipient,  what  is 
that  supernatural  grace  and  inherent  and  indelible  character, 
which*  a  deacon  hath  received  in  his  otdination?  If  a  deacon 
can  do  no  supernatural  act  which  were  void  and  null  if  done 
by  him  that  is  not  a  deacon,  he  hath  no  character,  no  spi- 
ritual inherent  power :  and  that  he  is  made  the  ordinary  mi- 
nister of  it,  is  for  order's  sake :  but  he  that  can  do  the  same 
thing,  hath  the  same  power  and  ability.  By  this  groimd  a 
lay-person  and  a  deacon  are  not  distinguished  by  any  inhe- 
rent character;  and  therefore  they  who  understand  the  spi- 
ritual powers  and  effects  of  ordination  in  the  sense  and  ex- 
pression of  an  inherent  and  indelible  character,  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  effect  of  a  lay-baptism. 

9.  But  I  consider,  that  the  instances  of  Scripture,  brought 
for  the  lawfulness  of  lay-administration,  if  they  had  no  parti- 
cular exceptation,  yet  are  impertinent  to  this  question;  for  it 
is  not  with  us  pretended  in  any  case  to  be  lawful,  but  in  ex- 
treme necessity:  and  therefore,  St.  Peter's  deputing  the  bre- 
thren who  came  widi  him  to  Cornelius,  to  baptize  his  £tmily, 

■*  De  Captivit  Babyl.  cap.  de  Ordine,  et  in  lib.  de  Instituendis  Ministria  id 
Senatum  Pragensem  in  lib.  de  Missa  Abrogandl^,  in  lib.  deNotis  Ecdesis. 
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is  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and  best  answers  itself:  for  either 
they  were  of  the  clergy,  who  came  with  them;  orels^lay' 
persons  may  baptize  by  the  right  of  an  ordinary  deputation, 
without  a  case  of  necessity;  for  here  was  none:  St.  Peter 
might  have  done  it  himself^ 

10.  And  as  for  Ananias,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two : 
and  if  that  be  nothing,  yet  he  was  called  to  that  ministration 
about  Paul,  as  Paul  himself  was  to  the  apostleship,  even  by 
an  immediate  vocation  and  mission  from  Christ  himself. 
And  if  this  answer  were  not  sufficient  (as  it  is  most  certainly), 
the  argument  would  press  further  than  is  intended :  for  Ana- 
nias tells  him,  he  was  sent  to  him  that  ^'  he  might  lay  his  ^ 
hands  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost :"  and 
to  do  that,  was  more  than  Philip  could  do ;  though  he  was 
a  deacon,  and  in  as  great  a  necessity  as  this  was ;  and  yet 
besides  all  this,  this  was  not  a  case  of  necessity,  unless  there 
was  never  a  presbyter  or  deacon  in  all  Damascus,  or  that  God 
durst  not  trust  any  of  them  witli  Paul,  but  only  Ananias,  or 
that  Paul  could  not  stay  longer  without  baptism,  as  many 
thousand  converts  did  in  descending  ages. 

11.  And  for  the  other  conjecture,  it  is  not  considerable 
at  all :  for  the  apostles  might  take  three  or  four  days'  time 
to  baptize  the  three  thousand:  there  was  no  hurt  done,  if 
they  had  stayed  a  week :  the  text  insinuates  nothing  to  the 
contrary ;  ^^  The  same  day,  about  three  thousand  were  added 
to  the  church ;"  then  they  *  were  added  to  the  church,'  that 
is,  '  by  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that  sermon,'  who,  it  may  be, 
considered  some  while  of  St.  Peter's  discourse,  and  gave  up 
thieir  names  upon  mature  deliberation  and  positive  convic- 
tion. But  it  is  not  said,  "  they  were  baptized  the  same  day ;" 
and  yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  the  twelve  apostles  to  do  it 
in  one  day,  if  they  had  thought  it  reasonable. 

12.  For  my  own  particular,  I  wish  we  would  make  no 
more  necessities  than  God  made,  but  that  we  leave  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacraments  to  the  manner  of  the  first  insti- 
tution, and  the  clerical  offices  be  kept  within  their  cancels, 
that  no  lay  hand  may  pretend  a  reason  to  usurp  the  sacred 
nainistry :  and  since  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  unbaptized 
persons  of  years  of  discretion,  because  their  desire  may  sup- 
ply them,  it  were  well  also,  if  our  charity  would  find  some 
other  way  also,  to  understand  God's  mercy  towards  infants : 

VOL.    XIV.  G  G 
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for  certainly,  he  is  most  merciful  and  full  of  pity  to  them 
•  also :  and  if  there  be  no  neglect  of  any  of  his  own  appointed 
ministries,  so  as  he  hath  appointed  tiiemf  methinks  it  were 
but  reasonable  to  trust  his  goodness  with  the  infants  in  other 
cases.  For  it  cannot  but  be  a  jealousy  and  a  suspicion  of 
God,  a  not  daring  to  trust  him,  and  an  unreasonable  proceed- 
ing beside,  that  we  will  rather  venture  to  dispense  with  di- 
vine institution,  than  think  that  God  will;  or  that  we  should 
pretend  more  care  of  children  than  God  hath :  when  we  wUl 
break  an  institution,  and  the  rule  of  an  ordinary  ministry  of 
God's  appointing,  rather  than  cast  them  upon  God,  as  if 
God  loved  this  ceremony  better  than  he  loved  the  child;  for 
so  it  must  be,  if  the  child  perished  for  want  of  it.  And  yet 
still,  methinks,  according  to  such  doctrine,  there  was  little  or 
no  care  taken  for  infants;  for  when  God  had  appointed  a 
ministry,  and  fixed  it  with  certaifii  rules  and  a  proper  deputa- 
tion,—in  reason  (knowing  in  all  things  else  how  merciful 
God  is,  and  full  of  goodness)  we  should  have  expected,  that 
God  should  have  given  express  leave  to  have  gone  besides 
the  first  circumstances  of  the  sacrament,  if  he  had  intended 
we  might  or  should ;  and  that  he  should  have  told  us  so  too, 
rather  than,  by  leaving  them  &st  tied  without  any  express 
cases  of  exception  or  marks  of  difference,  permit  men  to 
dispute  and  stand  unresolved  between  a  case  of  duty  and  a 
point  of  charity :  for  although  God  will  have  mercy  rather 
than  sacrifice,  yet  when  both  are  commanded,  God  takes 
order  they  shall  never  cross  each  other,  and  sacrifice  is  to  be 
preferred  before  mercy,  when  the  sacrifice  is  in  llie  com- 
mandment, and  the  mercy  is  not :  as  it  is  in  the  present 
question.  And  if  it  were  otherwise  in  this  case,  yet  because 
God  loves  mercy  so  well,  why  should  we  not  think,  that  God 
himself  will  show  this  mercy  to  this  infimt,  when  he  hath 
not  expressed  his  pleasure  that  we  should  do  it  ?  We  cannot 
be  more  merciful  than  he  is. 

13.  The  church  of  England  hath  determined  nothing  in  this 
particular,  that  I  know  of;  only  when,  in  the  first  liturgy  ol 
King  Edward  VI.  a  rubric  was  inserted,  permitting  midwives 
to  baptize  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  it  was  left  out  in  the 
second  liturgies,  which  is  at  least  an  argument  she  intended 
to  leave  the  question  undetermined ;  if  at  least  that  omission 
of  the  clause,  was  not  also  a  rejection  of  the  article.     Only 
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this  Epiplianiuse  objects  against  the  Mareionites,  and  Ter- 
tullian  against  the  Gnostics,  that  they  did  permit  women 
to  baptize :  I  cannot  say  but  they  made  it  an  ordinary  em*- 
ployment,  abd  a  thing  besides  the  case  of  necessity :  I  know 
not  whether  they  did  or  no.  But  if  they  be  permitted^  it  is 
considerable  whither  the  example  may  drive :  "  Petulans 
mulier,  quae  usurpavit  docere,  an  non  utique  et  tingendi  jus 
sibi  pariet  ?"  that  I  may  turn  Tertullian's  ^  thesis  into  an  in- 
terrogative. "  The  women  usurp  the  office  of  teaching ;  if 
also  they  may  be  permitted  to  baptize,"  they  may,  in  time, 
arrogate  and  invade  other  ministries ;  or  if  they  do  not,  by 
reason  of  the  natural  and  political  incapacity  of  their  per- 
sons,—yet  others  may,  upon  the  same  stock!  for  necessity 
consists  not  in  a  madiematical  point,  but  hath  latitude,  which 
may  be  expounded  to  inconvenience.  And  that  I  say  truth, 
and  fear  reasonably,  I  need  no  other  testimony  tiian  the 
Greek  church,  for  amongst  them -the  absence  of  the  priest  is 
necessity  enough  for  a  woman  to  baptize ;  for  so  says  «  Ga- 
briel Pldladelphiensis  :  **  In  the  absence  of  a  priest,  a  Chris- 
tian laic  may  baptize,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman,"  either 
may  do  it :  and  whether  that  be  not  only  of  danger  in  the 
sequel,  but  in  itself,  a  very  dissolution  of  all  discipline.  I 
leave  it  to  the  church  of  England  to  determine  as  for  her  own 
particular,  that  at  least  the  sacrament  be  left  entirely  to  cle- 
rical dispensation,  according  to  divine  conGimandment. 

14.  One  thing  I  offer  to  consideration;  that  since  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  most  notoriously  and  sig- 
nally used  in  baptism,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
gospel,  and  all  its  promises,  are  opened  to  all  believers,  and 
though  as  certainly,  yet  less  principally,  in  reconciling  peni- 
tents, and  admitting  them  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful ; 
it  may  be  of  ill  consequence,  to  let  them  be  usurped  by  hands 
to  whom  they  were  not  consigned.  Certain  it  is,  St.  Peter** 
used  his  keys,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first,  when 
he  said,  **  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  However,  as  to  the  main 
question,  we  have  not  only  the  universal  doctrine  of  Chris- 

•  IH  PftMfCript.  Hseres.  4^<  '  Tenullian.  de  Baptasmo. 

K  Tractat  tie  Sacramento,  cap.  de  Baptifioio.  Mn  frapS^rof  Upiwf  i^oLrou  fiatrrf^eiv 
KOtl  \9Lht^s  Xp<rTi«K^f,  oint  yvth  j  mtm  appriv, 
i*  Acts,  ii.  38. 
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tendom,  but  ^so  express  authority  and  commission  in  Scrip- 
ture, sending  out  apostles  and  apostolical  men,  persons  of 
choice  and  special  designation  '<  to  baptize  all  nations,"  and 
to  entertain  them  into  the  services  and  institution  of  the 
holy  Jesus. 


SECT.  V. 

1.  I  SHALL  instance  but  once  more,  but  it  is  in  the  most 
solemn,  sacred,  and  divinest  mystery  in  our  religion,  that  in 
which  the  clergy  in  their  appointed  ministery  do  Bioxoyovyrss 
lUfTiuijuf  <<  stand  between  God  and  the  people,"  and  do  fulfil 
a  special  and  incomprehensible  ministry,  which  ^'  the  angels 
themselves  do  look  into"  with  admiration ;  to  which  the  people, 
if  they  come  without  fear,  cannot  come  without  sin ;  and  this 
of  so  sacred  and  reserved  mysteriousness,  that  but  few  have 
dared  to  offer  at  with  unconsecrated  hands:  some  have..  But 
the  ^'  eucharist^*  is  the  fulness  of  all  the  mysteriousness  of  our 
religion ;  and  the  clergy,  when  they  officiate  here,  are  most 
truly,  in  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul  \  "  dispensatores  mysterio- 
Turpi  Dei,"  "  dispensers  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom." For,  to  use  the  words  of  St  Cyprian  \  "  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  high-priest,  and  himself  beccnne  our  sacrifice,  which  he 
finished  upon  the  cross  in  a  real  performance;  and  now,  in  his 
office  of  mediatorship,  makes  intercession  for  us  by  a  perpe- 
tual exhibition  of  himself,  of  his  own  person  in  heaven ;  which 
is  a  continual  actually-represented  argument  to  move  God  to 
mercy  to  all,  that  believe  in  and  obey  the  holy  Jesus." 

2.  Now  Christ  did  also  establish  a  number  of  select  persons 
to  be  ministers  of  this  great  sacrifice,  finished  upon  the  cross ; 
that  they  also  should  exhibit  and  represent  to  God,  in  the 
manner  which  their  Lord  appointed  them,  this  sacrifice,  com- 
memorating the  action  and  suffering  of  the  great  priest ;  and 
by  way  of  prayers  and  impetration,  offering  up  that  action  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  sir)  to  ivm  ^ua-iaarTf^iov  aVawe/^vf^a^  rdg  J^- 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  1. 

^  Ad  Gaecil.  ep.  63.  Si  Jesus  Christus,  Dominus  et  Deas  noster,  ipse  est  summiu 
saceidos  Dei  Patris,  et  sacrifidum  Patri  seipsum  primus  obtulit,  et  hoc  fieri  in  sui 
commemorationem  praecepit,  utique  ille  saceidos  vice  Christi  ver^  fungitar,  qui  id, 
quod  Christus  fedt,  imitatur :  et  sacrifidum  verum  et  plenum  tunc  ofiert  in  *«r?^fiffft 
Deo  Patri,  si  indpiat  oSeae  secundum  quod  ipsum  Christum  videat  obtulisseb 
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^l»Sf  as  Grregoiy  Nazianzenl  expresses  it,  ^^  sending^  up  saeri- 
fices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  in  heaven ;"  that  the  church 
might  be  truly  united  unto  Christ  their  head,  and,  in  the  way 
of  their  ministry,  may  do  what  he  does  in  heaven.  For  he 
exhibits  the  saorifice,  that  is,  himself,  actually  and  presen- 
tially  in  heaven :  the  priest  on  earth  commemorates  the  same, 
and,  by  his  prayers,  represents  it  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
catholic  church ;  presentially  too,  by  another  and  more  mys- 
terious way  of  presence;  but  both  Christ  in  heaven,  and  his 
ministers  on  earth,  do  actuate  the  sacrifice,  and  apply  it  to  its 
purposed  design  by  praying  to  God  in  the  virtue  and  merit 
of  that  sacrifice :  Christ  himself,  in  a  high  and  glorious  man- 
ner ;  the  ministers  of  his  priestliood  (as  it  becomes  ministers) 
humbly,  sacramentally,  and  according  to  the  energy  of  human 
advocation  and  intercession^  this  is  the  sum  and  great  mys- 
teriousness  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  to  be  proved. 

3.  This  is  expressly  described  in  Scripture ;  that  part  con- 
cerning Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul™,  who  disputes 
largely  concerning  Christ's  priesthood,  affirming  ^^  that  Christ 
is  a  priest  for  ever ;"  he  hath  therefore  *^  an  unchangeable 
priesthood,'*  because  "  he  continueth  for  ever,"  and  "  he  lives 
for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us ;"  this  he  does  as  priest, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  by  offering  a  samfice ;  ^^  for  every 
high-priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices;"  and 
dierefore  <^  it  is  necessary  he  also  have  something  to  offer," 
as  long  as  he  is  a  priest,  that  is,  ^  for  ever,'  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  Since  therefore  he  hath  notliing  new  to 
offer,  and  something  he  must  continually  offer,  it  is  evident, 
he  offers  himself  as  the  medium  of  advocation,  and  the  instance 
and  argument  of  a  prevailing  intercession ;  and  this  he  calls 
'^  a  more  excellent  ministry ;"  and  by  it,  ^'  Jesus  is  a  minis- 
ter of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  ;"•<— that  is,  he, 
as  our  high-priest,  officiates  in  heaven,  in  the  great  office  of  a 
mediator,  in  the  merit  and  power  of  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. Now  what  Christ  does  always  in  a  proper  and  most  glo- 
rious manner,  the  ministers  of  tiie  gospel  also  do  in  theirs; 
commemorating  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  ^^  giving  thanks," 
and  celebrating  a  perpetual  eucharist  for  it,  and  ^  by  declaring 
the  death  of  Christ,'  and  praying  to  God  in  the  virtue  of  it, 
for  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  all  persons  capable ; 

1  Orat  II.  ^  Heb.  vil  23,  &c.  viiL  2,  3,  &c. 
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it  is  <  in  genere  orationis/  a  saqsrifice,  and  an  instrument  of 
propitiation,  as  all  holy  prayers  are  in  their  several  propor- 
tions. 

4.  And  this  was  by  a  preeept  of  Christ ;  <^  Hoc  fiMute/' 
^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Now  this  precept  is  But 
twice  reported  of  in  the  New  Testamenti  though  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  be  four  time^*  And  it  is  done  with  admi-. 
rable  mystery;  to  distinguish  the  several  interests  and  ope-^ 
rations  which  concern  several  sorts  of  Christians  in  their  dis-i 
tinot  capacities :  St.  Paul  tiius  represents  it ;  ^^  Take»  eat— <<Thia 
do  in  remembrance  of  me ;"  plainly  referring  this  preeept  to 
all  that  are  to  eat  and  drink  tiie  symbols :  for  they  also  do,  in 
tiieir  manner,  ^  enunciate,'  declare,  or  represent,  <^  tiie  Lord's 
death  till  he  come."  And  St  Paul  prosecutes  it  witii  instruc- 
tions particular  to  the  xQiytttfQvrr$s,  <  to  them  that  do  com- 
municate,' as  appears  in  tiie  succeeding  cautions  against  un-. 
wortiiy  manducation,  and  for  due  preparation  to  its  reception. 
But  St.  Luke  reports  it,  plainly  to  another  purpose,  ^^  And  he 
took  bread  and  gave  tiianks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  unto 
tiiem,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you;" — 
<*  Hoc  fecite,"  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me :' '  T/m^  can- 
not but  relate  to  ^'  accepit,  gratias  egit,  fregit,  distribuit;  hoc 
&dte." — Here  was  no  manducation  expressed,  and  tiierefore 
<  Hoc  &cite'  concerns  tiie  aposties  in  the  capacity  of  minis- 
ters :  not  as  receivers,  but  as  consecrators  and  givers ;  and  if 
tiie  institution  had  been  represented  in  one  scheme,  with- 
out tiiis  mysterious  distinction  and  provident  separation  of 
employment,  we  had  been  eternally  in  a.  cloud,  and  have 
needed  a  new  light  to  guide  us ;  but  now  tiie  Spirit  of  God 
hatii  done  it  in  tiie  very  first  fountains  of  Scripture. 

5.  And  tiiis  being  the  great  mystery  of  Christianity,  and 
the  only  remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  earth,  it  is 
most  consonant  to  tiie  analogy  of  tiie  mystery,  tiiat  this  com- 
memorative sacrifice  be  presented  by  persons  as  separate  and 

^  distinct  in  their  ministry,  as  tiie  sacrifice  itself  is  firom,  and 
above,  the  otiier  parts  of  our  religion. 

6.  Thus  also  tiie  church  of  God  hatii  for  ever  understood  it, 
witiiout  any  variety  of  sense,  or  doubtfulness  of  distinguish- 
ing opinions.  It  was  the  great  excellency  and  secret  mystery 
of  tiie  religion,  to  consecrate  and  offer  the  holy  s3rmboIs  and 
sacraments :  I  shall  transcribe  a  passage  out  of  Justin  Mar- 
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tyr,  giving  the  account  of  it  to  Antoninus  Pius  in  his  oration 
to  him;  and  it  will  serve  instead  of  many;  for  it  tells  the 
religion  of  the  Christians  in  this  mystery,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  aU  the  ceremony":  Haua-dfji^voi  twv  evxuv,  IttBira, 
'ff^oo'fegsrau  rtp  ^poiarwtt  rdSf  dh\<pm  aptog  xoi  itonipioy  S^a« 
^0^  xoi  xril''*'^^s»  &c.  ^^  When  the  prayers  are  done,  then  is, 
brought  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  [the  priest]  the  bread, 
and  the  chalice  of  wine  mingled  with  water;  which  being 
received,  he  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things^ 
and  presents  them  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  largely  gives  thanks,  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
give  us  these  gifts :  and  when  he  hath  finished  the  prayers 
and  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  that  are  present,  with  a  joy- 
ful acclamation,  say,  ^  Amen/  Which  when  it  is  done  by  the 
presidents  and  people,  those  which  amongst  us  are  cedled 
deacons  and  ministers,  distribute  to  every  one  that  is  present, 
that  they  may  partake  of  him,  in  whom  the  thanks  were  pre- 
sented,  the  eucharist,  bread,  wine,  and  water;  and  may  bear 
it  to  the  absent.  Moreover,  this  nourishment  is  by  us  called 
<  the  eucharist,'  which  it  is  lawful  for  none  to  partake,  but  to 
him  who  believes  our  dcfctrine  true,  and  is  washed  in  the 
laver  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  regeneration,  and  that 
lives  so  as  Christ  delivered*  For  we  do  not  take  it  as  com- 
mon bread,  and  common  drink ;  but  as,  by  the  word  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  made  flesh,  and  for 
our  salvation's  sake  had  flesh  and  blood, — after  the  same 
manner  also  we  are  taught  that  this  nourishment,  in  wliich 
by  the  prayers  of  his  word,  which  is  from  him  the  food  in 
which  thanks  are  given,  or  the  consecrated  food  by  which 
our  flesh  and  blood,  by  mutation  or  change,  are  nourished,  is 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.  For  tlie  apostles 
in  their  commentaries  which  they  wrote,  which  are  called  the 
*  Gospels,'  so  delivered,  as  Jesus  commanded.  For  when  he 
liad  given  thanks  and  taken  bread,  he  said,  '^  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me;  this  is  my  body;"  and  likewise  taking 
the  chalice,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
blood;"  and  that  he  gave  it  to  them  alone." — This  one  testi- 
mony I  reckon  as  sufficient :  who  please  to  see  more,  may 
observe  the  tradition  fuU,  testified,  and  entire,  in  Ignatius^, 

>*  Vide  etiam  Jastin.  in  Apol.  2. 
">  Epist.  ad  Trallian. 
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Clemens  RomanusP,  or  whoever  wrote  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions in  his  name,  Tertullian%  St.  Cyprian  ^  St.  Athana- 
8ius%  Epiphanius*,  St.  Basils  St  Chrysostomx  (almost  every 
where),  St  Jerome x,  St  Austin 2;  and  indeed  we  cannot 
look  in  vain  into  any  of  the  old  writers :  the  sum  of  whose  doc- 
trine in  this  particular  I  shall  represent  in  the  words  of  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  St  Ignatius,  saying,  that  ''  he  is  worse 
than  an  infidel  that  offers  to  officiate  about  the  holy  altar, 
unless  he  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest" 

7.  And  certainly  he  could,  upon  no  pretence,  have  chal- 
lenged the  appellative  of  Christian,  who  had  dared  either 
himself  to  invade  the  holy  rites  within  the  cancels,  or  had 
denied  the  power  of  celebrating  this  dreadful  mystery  to  be- 
long only  to  sacerdotal  ministration.  For  either  it  is  said  to 
be  but  common  bread  and  wine,  and  then,  if  that  were  true, 
indeed  any  body  may  minister  it ;  but  then  they  that  say  so, 
are  blasphemous,  "  they  count  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  ro  aJf^x 
T^f  ^ladiJxTi^  (as  St  Paul  a  calls  it,  in  imitation  of  the  words 
of  institution),  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  or  New  Testament, 
a  profane  or  common  thing ;  they  discern  not  the  Lord's  body ; 
they  know  not  that  the  bread  that  is  broken,  is  the  commu- 
nication of  Christ's  body." — But  if  it  be  a  holy,  separate,  or 
divine  and  mysterious  thing,  who  can  make  it  (ministerially, 
I  mean),  and  consecrate  or  sublime  it  from  common  and  ordi- 
nary bread,  but  a  consecrate,  separate,  and  sublimed  person  ? 
It  is  to  be  done  either  by  a  natural  power,  or  by  a  superna- 
tural. A  natural  cannot  hallow  a  thing  in*  order  to  God ;  and 
they  only  have  a  supernatural  who  have  derived  it  from  God, 
in  order  to  this  ministration;  who  can  show  that  they  are 
taken  up  into  the  lot  of  that  deaconship,  which  is  the  type 
and  representment  of  that  excellent  ministry  of  *  tlie  true 
tabernacle,'  where  Jesus  himself  does  the  same  thing,  in  a 
higher  and  more  excellent  manner. 

8.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  which,  in 
the  primitive  church,  many  who  yot  had  given  up  their  names 

p  Lib.  7>  cap*  31*  ct  lib*  S,  cap.  ult.  1  De  Prsescripu 

>*  Lib.  1.  ep.  2.  et  U.  et  lib.  3.  epist.  15. 

*  ApoL  2.  cum  de  Ischrii  rationem  reddit  eum  caltce  sacro  ud  non  potuisse. 

*  Haercs.  79.  "  Lib.  2.  de  Bapt  cap.  8. 

>  Lib.  3.  et  6.  de  Bacerd.  HomiL  01.  et  83.  in  Matt,  et  Horn.  0,  ad  pop.  An- 
tioch. 

y  Contr.  Lucifer,  et  ep.  ].  ad  Helidor.  et  85  :  ad  Evagrium  et  ad  Hedito.  150. 
9.  2.  »  Lib.  20.  de  Civ.  cap.  10.  •  Heb.  x.  2JI. 
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to  Christ  by  designation  or  solemnity,  were  not  admitted,  so 
much  as  to  the  participation;  as  the  *  catechumeni,'   the 

*  audientes,'  the  <  poenitentes,'  *  neophytes,'  and  *  children :' 
and  the  ministry  of  it  was  not  only  reserved  for  sacred  per- 
sons, but  also  performed  with  so  much  mysterious  secrecy, 
that  many  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see.  This  is  that 
rite,  in  which  the  priest  intercedes  for  and  blesses  the  peo- 
ple :  oflFering  in  their  behalf,  not  only  their  prayers,  but  ap- 
plying the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  their  prayers,  and  represent- 
ing them  with  glorious  advantages,  and  titles  of  acceptation, 
which  because  it  was  so  excellent,  celestial,  sacred,  mystical, 
and  supernatural,  it  raised  up  the  persons  too,  that  the  mi- 
nisterial priesthood  in  the  church,  might,  according  to  the 
nature  of  all  great  employments,  pass  an  excellency  and  a 
value  upon  the  ministers. 

9.  And  therefore  according  to  the  natural  reason  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  devotion  of  all  the  world,  the  Christians,  be- 
cause they  had  the  greatest  reason  so  to  do,  did  honour  their 
clergy  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  esteem.  It  is  with- 
out a  metaphor,  ^  regale  sacerdotium,'  *  a  royal  priesthood,'  so 
St.  Peter  ^; — ^which  although  it  be  spoken  in  general  of  the 
Christian  church,  and,  in  an  improper  large  sense,  is  verified 
of  the  people;  yet  it  is  so  to  be  expounded,  as  tliat  parallel 
place  of  the  book  of  Moses  %  from  whence  the  expression  is 
borrowed,  "  Ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion ;"  which  plainly,  by  the  sense  and  analogy  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  signifies  a  nation  blessed  by  God  with  rites  and  ce- 
remonies of  a  separate  religion ;  a  kingdom,  in  which  priests 
are  appointed  by  God, — a  kingdom,  in  which  nothing  is 
more  honourable  than  the  priesthood;  for  it  is  certain,  the 
nation  was  famous  in  all  the  world,  for  an  honourable  priest- 
hood ;  and  yet  the  people  were  not  priests,  in  any  sense,  but 
of  a  violent  metaphor.  And  therefore  the  Christian  minis- 
try having  greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with  attrec- 
tation  of  the  body  and  blood*  of  Christ,  and  ofl&ces  serving 

*  to  a  better  covenant,'  may,  with  greater  argument,  be  ac- 
counted excellent,  honourable,  and  royal ;  and  all  the  church 
be  called  ^  a  royal  priesthood ;'  the  denomination  being  given 
to  tlie  whole,  from  the  most  excellent  ps^rt ;  because  they  al- 
together make  one  body  under  Christ,  the  head,  the  medium 

b  1  Pet.  a.  9.  «  Exod.  xix.  6. 
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of  the  union  being  the  priests,  the  collectors  of  the  church, 
and  instrument  of  adunation ;  and  ^  reddendo  singula  singu- 
lis,' ^  dividing  to  each  his  portion'  of  the  expression;  the 
people  is  <  a  peculiar  people,' — the  clergy,  <  a  holy  priesthood :' 
and  all  in  conjunction,  and  for  several  excellences,  ^  a  chosen 
nation/  So  that  ^ovlyMiov  U^drBVfia  is  the  same  with  fieurt- 
\kas  U^dtiviJiMi  <  the  priesthood  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  ^  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel :' — for  in  the  New  Testament,  '  the 
kingdom'  signifies  <  the  gospel :'  and  jSao-lAeio^  is  the  same 
with  evayye>ux6$,  «  kingly'  is  *  of  or  belonging  to  the  gospel:* 
for  therefore  it  is  observable,  it  is  not  fiounXnm  but  ^Ikeiw 
U^drsviJMy  not  well  rendered  by  the  Vulgar  Latin  <  regale  sa- 
cerdotium ;'  as  if  ^  kingly '  were  the  appellative  or  epithet  of 
this  priesthood ;  it  is  <  regium,'  <  a  priesthood  appertaining  to 
the  kingdom'  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  priest  being  enumerated 
distinctly  from  the  people,  <  the  priests  of  the  kingdom,'  and 
the  <  people  of  the  kingdom,'  are  all  <  holy  and  chosen ;'  but 
in  their  several  manner :  the  priests  of  the  kingdom  those,—- 
the  people  of  the  kingdom,  these ;  to  bring  or  design  a  spi- 
ritual sacrifice,  the  priest  to  offer  it ;  or  altogether  to  sacri- 
fice ;  the  priest  by  his  proper  ministry,  the  people  by  their 
assent,  conjunction,  and  assistance,  chosen  to  serve  God,  not 
only  in  their  own  forms,  but  under  the  ministrations  of  an 
honourable  priesthood. 

10.  And  in  all  the  descent  of  Christian  religion  it  was  in- 
deed honourable  :  'H  f^ey,  Upuftrvyyi  nXekai  sit)  rijs  yijs,  raC^iy 
Be  aifovpetyivoy  e^si  fnyiLOLfwvy  saith  St.  Chrysostom^;  «<  The 
Christian  priesthood  does  its  ministry  and  is  perfected  on 
-earth,  but  hath  the  beauty,  order,  and  excellency,'of  the  hea- 
venly hosts."  So  that  I  shall  not  need  to  take  notice  of  the 
<*  lamina  aurea,"  which  Polycrates^  reports  St.  John  to  have 
worn  in  token  of  his  *  royal  priesthood,'  "  a  wreath  of  gold" 
^so  also  did  St  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  St.  Jerome 
•and  Epiphanius^  report) ;  nor  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
tribute,  their  authority  with  the  people,  their  great  donatives 
.and  titles  of  secular  advantage ;  these  were  accidental  to  the 
ministry,  and  relied  upon  the  favour  of  princes,  and  devotion 
of  the  people ;  and  if  they  had  been  more,  yet  are  less  than 
the  honours  God  had  bestowed  upon  it :  for  certainly  there 

<i  Lib.  3.  de  Sacer,  ^  Apud  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  5.  cap.  25. 

'  De  Script,  in  Jacob,  haescs.  78> 
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is  not  a  greater  degree  of  power  in  the  world,  than  '  to  remit 
and  retain  sins,  and  to  eonsecrate  the  sacramental  symbols 
into  the  mysteriousness  of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  nor  a 
greater  honour,  than  that  God,  in  htoven,  should  ratify  what 
the  priest  does  on<  earth ;  and  should  admit  him  to  handle 
the  sacrifice  of  the  world,  and  to  present  the  same,  which,  in 
heaveu,  is  presented  by  the  eternal  Jesus* 

11.  So  Gregory  Nazianzen  describes  the  honour  and  mys- 
teriousness of  the  priest's  power :  "  They  minister  the  spi- 
ritual and  unbloody  sacrifice ;  they  are  honourable  guardians 
of  souls ;  they  bear  the  work  of  God  in  their  hands.''-«And 
St.  Jerome  speaking  of  these  words  of  St  PaulB^,  "  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle :" — "  Quod  Paidus  aii^ 
'  apostolus  Jesu  Christi,'  tale  mihi  videtur  quasi  dixisset, 
prsefectus  preetorio  Augusti  Csesaris,  magister  exercitus  Ti- 
berii  imperatoris."  And  a  little  after,  *<  Grandem  inter  Chris- 
tianos  sibi  vindicans  dignitatem,  apostolum  se  Christi  titulo 
prsenotavit,  ut  lecturos  ex  ipsa  nominis  auctoritate  deterreret, 
indicans  omnes  qui  Christo  crederent,  debere  esse  sibi  sub- 
jectos."  And  therefore  St.  Chrysostom  says,  it  is  the  trick 
of  heretics,  not  to  give  to  bishops  titles  of  their  eminency 
and  honour,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  them ;  "  Ut  diabo- 
lus,  ita  etiam  quilibet  facit  hsereticus  vehementissimus  in 
tempore  persecutionis,  loquens  cum  pontifice,  nee  eum  vo- 
cat  pontifioem,  nee  archiepiscopum,  neo  religiosissimum,  nee 
sanctum,  sed  quid?  *  Reverentia  tua,'  &c.  nomina  illi  addudt 
communia,  ejus  negans  auctoritatem :  diabolus  hoc  tunc  fecit 
in  Deo." — It  is  xadaprixi)  td^is  and  ^taK^itnc^,  « a  separating 
and  purifying  order  of  men,'  so  Dionjrsius  calls  it :  but  Nazi- 
anzen ^  speaks  greater  and  more  glorious  words,  and  yet  what 
is  no  more  than  a  sober  truth :  for  he  calls  the  priest  rhv  [Asr^ 

TO  ivoo  ^virioLtrryjpiov  dvaitsifAfartct  rdg  ^07txs,  jca)  X^iq-tuj  cruvig- 
pha'ayrocy  xa*,  ro  ilsI^ov  Biifslv,  ^eov  My^eyov,  xa)  ^scnroi-^o'ccyra. 
"  He  stands  with  angels,  and  is  magnified  widi  arcliangels ; 
he  sends  sacrifices  to  a  celestial  altar,  and  is  consecrated  in 

s  I  Tim.  i.  3.  ^  Orat  1, 
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the  priesthood  of  Christ,  a  divine  person,  and  an  instrument 
of  making  others  so  too."  I  shall  add  no  more  as  to  this 
particular.  The  express  precepts  of  God  in  Scripture'  are 
written  in  great  characters,  there  is  a  ^<  double  honour  to''  be 
given  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulers :  ^^  Rulers  that  also  labour 
in  the  word  and  doctrine  r  there  is  obedience  due  to  them, 
<^  obedience  in  all  things,  and  estimation,  and  love,  inci^  U 
nts^ia-crov,  very  abundantly ;  esteem  such  very  highly  for  their 
work's  sake ;  a  communicating  to  them  in  all  good  things :" 
and  their  offices^  are  described  to  be  great,  separate,  busy, 
eminent,  and  profitable ; — they  are  ^^  rulers ;  presidents ;  set 
over  us  in  the  Lord ;  taking  care  for  us ;  labouring  in  doc- 
trine; spiritual  persons:  restorers  of  them  that  were  over- 
taken in  a  fault ;  curates  of  souls ;  such  as  must  give  an  ac- 
count for  them ;  the  salt,  the  light  of  the  world;  shepherds ;" 
and  much  more,  signifying  work,  and  rule,  and  care,  and  ho- 
nour. But  next  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  can  no  more  be 
said  concerning  the  honour  of  the  sacred  order  of  the  clergy, 
than  is  said  by  St  Chrysostom  in  his  books  ^  de  Saoerdotio,' 
and  St  Ambrose,  <  de  Dignitate  Sacerdotali ;'  and  no  greater 
thing  can  be  supposed  communicated  to  men  than  to  be  the 
'ministers  of  God,'  in  the  great  conveyances  of  grace,  and 
*  instruments  of  God '  in  the  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  guidance  and  conduct 
of  souls.  And  this  was  the  style  of  the  church,  calling  ^ 
bishops  and  priests,  according  to  their  respective  capacity, 
'*  stewards  of  the  grace  of  God;  leaders  of  the  blind;  a 
light  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness ;  instructors  of  the  igno- 
rant ;  teachers  of  babes ;  stars  in  the  world ;  amongst  whom 
ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world;"  and  that  is  Scripture  too; 
stars  in  Christ's  right  hand ;  lights  set  upon  the  candlesticks. 
And  now  supposing  these  premises,  if  Christendom  had  not 
paid  proportionable  esteem  to  them,  they  had  neither  known 
how  to  value  religion,  or  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  But 
that  all  Christendom  ever  did  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to 
the  clergy  and  religious  veneration,  is  a  certain  argument 
that,  in  Christian  religion,  the  distinction  of  the  clergy  from 

i  1  Tim.  V.  17.  Heb.  xiii.  17,  1  Thess.  v.  12.  GaL  vi.  1. 

1  Oixo»^/Aou;  ^p^tepoiTiKris  ^dc^iTOj',  odriyc^g  ru^Aufy,    (^tZg  nwvht  ax6rgty   armStur^f 
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« 

the  laity  is  si^posed  as  a  ^  prsecognitum,'  a  principle  of  the 
institution.  I  end  this  with  the  words  of  the  seventh  general 
council  m :  «  It  is  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that,  in  the  priest- 
hood, there  is  order  and  distinction ;  and  to  observe  the  or- 
dinations and  elections  of  the  priesthood  with  strictness  and 
severity,  is  well-pleasing  to  God." 


SECT.  VI. 

1.  As  soon  as  God  began  to  constitute  a  church,  and  fix  the 
priesthood,  which,  before,  was  very  ambulatory,  and  dispen- 
sed into  all  families,  but  ever  officiated  by  the  ^  major-domo,' 
God  gives  the  power,  and  designs  the  person.  And  therefore 
Moses  consecrated  Aaron,  ^^  agitatus  a  Deo  consecrationis 
principe,"  saith  Dionysius^^;  Moses  performed  the  external 
rites  of  designation,  but  God  was  the  consecrator :  rr^y  Upari- 

^'  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave  him  the 
order,  but  it  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  God,  under 
God  the  chief  consecrator  o." — ^^  And  no  man  taketh  upon 
him  this  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron," 
saith  St.  Paul.  For  in  every  priesthood,  God  designed  and 
appointed  the  ministry,  and  collates  a  power,  or  makes  the 
person  gracious :  either  gives  him  a  spiritual  ability  of  doing 
something  which  others  have  not;  or  if  he  be  only  employed 
in  praying  and  presenting  sacrifices  of  beasts  for  the  people, 
yet  that  such  a  person  should  be  admitted  to  a  nearer  address 
and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  must  depend  upon  God's  accep- 
tation, and  therefore  upon  divine  constitution :  for  there  can 
be  no  reason  given  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  God  will 
accept  the  intermediation  of  one  man  for  many,  or  why — this 
man,  more  than  another,  who,  possibly,  hath  no  natural  or  ac- 
quired excellency  beyond  many  of  the  people,  except  what 
God  himself  makes,  after  the  constitution  of  the  person.  If 
a  spiritual  power  be  necessary  to  the  ministration,  it  is  cer- 
tain, none  can  give  it  but  the  fountain  and  the  principle  of  the 

™  Can.  14.  *Ori  rA^tg  ifixoKiTtitTOu  h  Upwavfi^  xa)  iractp  i^^Koy,  xa)  In  t^  Iv 
*  ^cdes.  Hierarch.  o  Dionys.  ibid. 
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Spirit's  emanation.  Or  if  the  graciousness  ahd  aptnesi^  of  the 
person  be  required,  that  also  being  arbitrary,  preternatural, 
and  chosen,  must  derive  from  the  divine  election:  for  God 
cannot  be  prescribed  unto  by  us,  whom  he  shall  hear,  and 
whom  he  shall  entertain  in  a  more  immediate  address,  and 
freer  intercourse. 

2.  And  this  is  divinely  taught  us  by  the  example  of  the 
High-priest  himself:  who,  because  he  derived  all  power  from 
his  Father,  and  all  his  graciousness  and  favour  in  the  office  of 
priest  and  mediator,  was  also  personally  chosen  and  sent, 
and  took  not  the  honour  but  as  it  descended  on  him  from 
God,  that  the  honour  and  the  power,  the  ability  and  the  mi- 
nistry, might  derive  from  the  same  fountain.     <<  Christ  did 
not  glorify  himself  to  become  high-priest  P."     Honour  may 
be  deserved  by  ourselves,  but  always  comes  from  others :  and 
because  there  is  no  greater  honour  than  <  to  be  ordained  for 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,'  every  man  must  say  as 
our  bleissed  High-priest  said  of  himself,  ^^  If  I  honour  myself, 
tny  honour  is  nothing :  it  is  God  that  honoureth  me."     For 
Christ,  being  the  fountain  of  evangelical  ministry,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  our  dispensations,  and  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  eco- 
nomy :  and  therefore  we  must  not  arrogate  any  power  from 
ourselves,  or  from  a  less  authority  than  our  Lord  and  Master 
did :  and  this  is  true  and  necessary  in  the  gospel,  rather  than 
in  any  ministry  or  priesthood  that  ever  was,  because  of  the 
eollation  of  so  many  excellent  and  supernatural  abilities, 
which  derive  from  Christ  upon  his  ministers,  in  order  to  die 
work  of  the  gospel. 

9.  And  the  apostles  understood  their  duty  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  in  all  things  else ;  for  when  they  had  received  all 
this  power  from  above,  they  were  careful  to  consign  the  truth, 
that  although  it  be  aV9f  a«r/yij  ti^ig  it  is  ^ila  xdLpx^^  *  a  divine 
grace  in  human  ministry,'  and  that  although  iao  dyd^tiifm 
xailTrarai,  yet  ou%  iavrcp  tis  fijy  rifwjv  XaiiSdveh  that  is,  **  he 
that  is  ordained  by  men,  yet  receives  his  power  from  Godfl  ;** 
not  at  all  by  himself,  and  from  no  man,  as  from  the  fountain 
of  his  power :  and  this,  I  say,  the  apostles  were  carefrd  to  con- 
sign in  the  first  instance  of  ordination  in  the  case  of  Matthias'' : 
^  Thou,  Lord,  show,  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen  k" 
God  was  the  elector,  and  they  the  ministers-;  and  tliis  being 

p  Heb.  V.  6.  1  Heb.  v.  1.  >■  Acts,  L  24. 
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at  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  the  very  first  designa- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  person,  was  of  sufBdent  influence 
into  the  religion  for  ever  after;  and  taught  us  to  derive  all 
clerical  power  from  God ;  and  therefore  by  such  means  and 
ministries  which  himself  hath  appointed,  but,  in  no  hand,  to 
be  invaded,  or  surprised  in  the  entrance,  or  polluted'  in  the 
execution. 

4.  This  descended  in  the  succession  of  the  church's  doc- 
trine for  ever.  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  when  he  enabled  them  with  priestly  power :  and  St. 
Paul  to  the  bishops  of  Asia  said,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  bishops  or  overseers  :'* — "  because  no  mortal  man,  no 
angel  or  archangel,  nor  any  other  created  power,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone,  hath  constituted  this  order,"  saith  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  ^  And  this  very  thing,  besides  the  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  plain  donation  of  the  power  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  in- 
timated by  the  words  of  Christ  otherwhere :  "  Pray  ye,  there- 
fore, the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  that  he  will  send  labourers  into 
his  harvest."  Now  his  mission  is  not  only  a  designing  of  the 
persons,  but  enabling  them  with  power;  because  he  never 
commands  a  work,  but  he  gives  abiUties  to  its  performance : 
and  therefore  still  in  every  designation  of  the  person,  by  what- 
ever-ministry  it  be  done,  either  that  ministry  is  by  God  con- 
stituted to  be  the  ordinary  means  of  conveying  the  abilities, 
or  else  God  himself  ministers  the  grace  immediately.  It  must 
of  necessity  come  from  him  some  way  or  other :  Uao'A  Ua-is 
dyaAy^  xa)  icav  i^ps^  reXstov  ifoAh  kan — St.  James  ^  hath 
adopted  it  into  the  fiamily  of  evangelical  truths,  Hav  Sciprjijua 
rsXiiw,  and  therefore  ii'ay  doi^iLx  'fskeiun'ixoy.  «*  Every 
perfect  gift,  and  therefore  ev^ry  perfecting  gift,"  which  in 
the  style  of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  ordination,  "  is  from 
above ;"  the  gifts  of  perfecting  the  persons  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  ministry  evangelical  :-^which  thing  is  further  intimated 
by  St.  Paul";  «  Now  he  which  stablisheth  us  with  you,  el; 
Xgioroff  in  order  to  Christ  and  Christian  religion,  is  God  :^^ 
and  that  his  meaning  be  understood  concerning  the  ^staiwo'is 
antocroXiKTj  of  establishing  him  in  the  ministry,  he  adds%  xa) 
XpWoLs  ri{uoi$  i  ®€h>  ^^  and  he  which  anointeth  us,  is  God,  and 

*  Chrysost.  lib.  3.  deSacerdot*  Quippe  non  mortalis  quispiam,  non  angdus,  non 
archangelus,  non  alia  qusvis  areata  potentia,  sed  ipse  Paradetus  oidinem  ejusmodl 
disposuit  *  James,  i.  17- .  "  2  Cor.  i.  21.  «  Vet.  22. 
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liatli  sealed  us  with  an  earnest  of  his  spirit  [unction],  and  con- 
signation and  establishing  by  the  Holy  Spirit :"  the  very  style 
of  the  church  for  ordination,  ToSrov  6  Hat^i  U^ayicrBv  6  ©so;, 
it  was  said  y  of  Christ,  ^^  Him  hath  tlie  Father  sealed,"  that  is, 
ordained  him  the  priest  and  the  prophet  of  the  world,  and 
this  he  plainly  spoke  as  their  apostle  and  president  in  reli- 
gion :  **  Not  as  lords  over  your  faith,  but  fellow-workers ;"  he 
spake  2  of  himself  and  Timothy,  concerning  whose  ministry  in 
order  to  them,  he  now  gives  account:  xf*Va^  6  ©eo^,  and 
c^^ayicdiLivos  i  Ssof,  God  anoints  the  priest,  and  God  con- 
signs him  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  is  the  <  principale  quse- 
situm,'  that  is  ^  the  main  question/ 

5.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  giving  the  *  rationale'  of  the  rites  of  ordination, 
says  that  the  priest  is  made  so  ^*'  dvdppr^iny  <  by  way  of  pro- 
claiming' and  publication  of  the  person;  signifying,  "that 
the  holy  man  that  consecrates,  is  but  the  proclaimer  of  the 
divine  election »,"  but  not  by  any  human  power  or  proper 
grace  does  he  give  the  perfect  gift  and  consecrate  the  person. 
And  Nazianzen^  speaking  of  the  rites  of  ordination,  hath 
this  expression,  "  with  which  the  divine  grace  is  proclaimed;" 
and  BiUius  renders  it  ill  by  <  superinvocatur.'  He  makes  the 
power  of  consecration  to  be  ^  declarative ;'  which  indeed  is  a 
lesser  expression  of  a  fuller  power,  but  it  signifies  as  much 
as  the  whole  comes  to ;  for  it  must  mean,  God  does  transmit 
the  grace  at  or  by  or  in  the  exterior  minist^ ;  and  the 
minister  is  U(pa.yto^i'Ms,  <  a  declarer,'  not  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth,  distinct  from  the  work  of  his  hand ;  but  by  the 
ministry,  he  declares  the  work  of  God,  then  wrought  in  the 
person  suscipient.  And  thus  in  absolution,  the  priest  de- 
clares the  act  of  God  pardoning,  not  that  he  is  a  preacher  only 
of  the  pardon  upon  certain  conditions,  but  that  he  is  not  the 
principal  agent,  but  by  his  ministry  <  declares'  and  ministers 
the  effect  and  work  of  God.  And  this  interpretation  is  clear 
in  the  instance  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  where  not  only  the 
priest  but  the  people  do  yuira.yyi>Miy  ^  declare'  the  Lord's 

^  Joh]i,yi.  27* 
4  dc^oe  x'^^tf  c«t<p)}/u/j^frac(.    In  Orat  in  Laudem  sui  Patris. 
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death  not  by  a  homily,  but  by  virtue  of  the  mystery  which 
they  participate.  And,  in  the  instance  of  this  present  question, 
the  consecrator  does  declare  power  to  descend  jfrom  God  upon 
the  person  to  be  ordained. 

6.  But  thus  the  whole  action,  bein^  but  a  ministry,  is  a 
declaration  of  the  effect  and  grace  of  God's  vouchsafing ;  and 
because  God  does  it  not  immediately, — and  also  because  such 
effects  are  invisible  and  secret  operations,  God  appointed  an 
external  rite  and  ministry,  that  the  private  working  of  the 
Spirit  may  become  as  perceived  as  it  can  be,  that  is,  that  it 
™ay,  by  such  rites,  be  declared  to  all  the  world  what  God 
is  doing,  and  that  man  cannot  do  it  of  himself;  and  besides 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  very  words  in  the  present 
allegation  do  to  this  very  sense  expound  themselves;  for 
hc<payropiii6s  sari  and  ovx  ISa  x^P^"^^  ^®  ^^®  same  thing,  and  ex- 
pressive of  each  other ;  the  consecrator  '  declares,  that  he  doth 
not  do  it  by  collation  of  his  own  grace'  or  power,  but  the 
grace  of  God  and  power  from  above. 

7.  And  this  doctrine  we  read  also  in  St.  Cyprian,^  towards 
the  end  of  his  epistle  to  Cornelius :  "  ut  Dominus,  qui  sacer- 
dotes  sibi  in  ecclesia  sua  eligere  et  constituere  dignatur, 
electos  quoque  et  constitutes  sua  voluntate  atque  opitulatione 
tueatur :"  it  is  a  good  prayer  of  ordination,  "  that  the  Lord, 
who  vouchsafes  to  choose  and  consecrate  priests  in  his  church, 
would  also  be  pleased,  by  his  aid  and  grace,  to  defend  them 
whom  he  hath  so  chosen  and  appointed." — "  Homo  manum  im- 
ponit,  et  Deus  largitur  gratiam:  sacerdos  imponit  supplicem 
dextram,  Deus  benedicit  potenti  dextra,"  saith  St.  Ambrose  ^ ; 
^^  Man  imposes  his  hand,  but  God  gives  the  grace :  the  bishop 
lays  on  his  hand  of  prayer,  and  God  blesses  with  his  hand  of 
power." — The  effect  of  this  discourse  is  plain ;  the  grace  and 
powers  that  enable  men  to  minister  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel,  is  so  wholly  from  God,  that  whosoever  assumes  it 
without  God's  warrant  and  besides  his  way,  ministers  with  a 
vain,  sacrilegious,  and  ineffective  hand, — save  only  that  he 
disturbs  the  appointed  order,  and  does  himself  a  mischief. 

^  £pist.  45. 

<*  Be  iDignet.  Sacer.  cap.  5.  et  in  comment  in  1  torn,  cap,  2.  et  in  1  Cor.  xiL  in 
illud,  Divisiones  Gratiarum. 
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SECT.  VQ. 


1.  By  this  ordination,  the  persons  ordained  are  made 
ministers  of  the  gospel, — stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,— the 
light,  the  salt  of  the  earth,— the  shepherd  of  the  flock, — curates 
of  souls :  these  are  their  oi&ces,  or  their  appellatives,  which 
you  please  :  for  the  clerical  ordination  is  no  other  but  a  seme- 
tification  of  the  person  in  both  senses ;  tliat  is,  1.  A  separation 
of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious  actions  of  religion :  which  is 
that  sanctification,  by  which  Jeremy  and  St  John  the  Baptist 
were  sanctified  from  their  mothers'  wombs.  9.  -It  is  also  a 
sanctification  of  the  person,  by  the  increasing,  wr  giving  re- 
spectively to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipient,  such  gpraces  as 
make  the  person  meet  to  speak  to  God,  to  pray  for  the 
people,  to  handle  the  mysteries,  and  to  have  influence  upon 
the  cure. 

2.  The  first  sanctification  is  a  designation  of  the  person; 
which  must  of  necessity  be  some  way  or  other  by  God ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  him,  a  ministry  of  his  gpraces, 
— which,  without  his  appointment,  a  man  must  not,  cannot  any 
more  do,  than  a  messenger  can  carry  pardon  to  a  condemned 
person,  which  his  prince  never  sent.  But  this  separation  of 
the  person,  is  not  only  a  naming  of  the  man  (for  so  far  the 
separation  of  the  person  may  be  previous  to  the  ordination; 
for  so  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  Matthias  and  the  seven 
deacons ;  the  apostles,  sari^a'ay  Ko  « they  appointed  two,*  be- 
fore God  chose  by  lot;  and  the  whole  dburch  chose  the  seven 
deacons,  before  the  apostles  imposed  hands) ;  but  the  sepa- 
ration, or  this  first  sanctification  of  the  person,  is  a  giving  him 
a  power  to  do  such  offices,  which  God  hath  appointed  to 
be  done  to  him,  and  for  the  people ;  which  we  may  clearly 
see  and  understand  in  the  instance  of  Job  ^  and  his-  friends : 
for  when  God  would  be  entreated  in  behalf  of  Eliphaz  and 
his  companions,  he  gave  order  that  Job  should  make  the  ad- 
dress; "  Go  to  my  servant;  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  him 
will  I  accept.*'  This  separation  of  a  person  fiar  the  offices  of 
advocation,  is  the  same  thing  which  I  mean  by  ^this  first 
sanctification ;'  God  did  i^  and  gave  him  a  power  and  anthorky 
to  go  to  him,  and  put  him  into  a  place  of  trast  and  ftvew 

'  Job,  xlii.  8. 


fliboui  kiot^  fHui  illade  Uiii  a  tAm!b&  of  t&t  0aciSfioe^  ^rhieli 
i»  ft  poilrtfr  wd  fianuiraey  abevt  the  pcrekiliift  for  whom  he 
was  to  saerifice,  and  a  power  or  graee  from  God  to  be  in 
nittmeite  f»  Inuu  Thb  I  isiqipofte  to  he  the  great  argument 
ft^  the  neoentjr  of  fieparatu^  a  eertaist  order  of  men  for 
^mdBi&Betieak  nunistries:  and  it  feHes  upon  these  prc^sitions. 
1.  Att  p4mex  cf  ordkatbii  deaoends  filonl  God^  and  be  it  ia 
irlMi  umcHiSmi  and  separates  the  person*  2i  Ilie  priest  by 
Gesd  is  septaite  to  be  the  graeioDto  person  to  stand  between 
hisk  and  the  peepib*  8.  He  i^eahs  the  w«rd  of  God»  and 
r^tms  the  prayers  add  duty  of  the  people^  and  oonreys  the 
Uessii^  of  God  by  his  prayer  aad  by  his  ministry.  So  that 
althcK^h  e^ery  Christian  nrast  pray  and  may  be  heard,  yet 
tbese  is  a  solemn  person  appointed  to  pray  in  public:  and 
liiough  God's  ^iril  is  given  to  all  dial  ask  it,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  are  Terified  to  all  that  obey  die  gospel  of 
Jesasy  yet  God  hath  appointed  sacraments  aad  solemnities,  by 
whidi  the  promises  and  Uessmgs  are  ministered  more  scdonn- 
fy,  and  to  greater  eiFeots.  All  the  ordinsjry  devotions  the 
people  may  do  alone ;  the  solemn,  ritual,  and  puUio^  the  ap« 
pointed  mktnster  only  mast  do.  And  if  aay  man  shall  say,  — 
^  Because  Ae  priesfa  mdnffitjy  is*  by  prayer,  every  man  can  do 
il^  tod  soy  no  need  of  hiai  ;'*^by  the  aume  reluion  he  may  say 
dSo,  that  the  saotaments  itte  tmlieefisasu^y  because  the  same 
effeol  whkh  they  produoey  is  also^  in  some  degfee^  the  reward 
of  a  pidvate  piety  aad  devotion.'  But  the  partkullurs  are  to 
biS  fttrdter  psoreHl  and  explidated  as  they  need. 

Si  Nonf  what  for  iUustiiatfon  of  tUs  article  I  have  brought 
ftma  tte  iastanofis  of  Job^  is  trae  in  the  imnistens  of  the  gospd, 
Witji^  th^  si^eiadcKiaon  of  many  degrees  of  emineney.  But 
&MtB  id  the  same  kind ;  for  the  power  God  hath  given,  is  in-* 
decid  Myslicttt ;  but  it  is  not  like  a  pow^  operatiag  by  way  of 
ittUta^  ot  proper  operation  2  it  is  not  ^  vis,'  but  ^  facultas  ;*  not 
m  fa9h€»eiit  qua]%-  that  issfues  e«t  actions  by  way  of  direct 
efoatiaticffi^  like  nataral  or  acquked  hsdrits ;  but  it  is  a  grace  or 
&vour  done  to  the  peraooiy  aad  k  qaalificatilon  of  him  'in 
genei^e  politioo;^  he  recieives  a  p(^tie,  pubOcy  and  fifokmn  cs^ 
^ty^f  to  intervase  between  God  and  the  people.  And  although 
it  were  gnizttedy  that  the  peojde  oould  do  the  external  work, 
or  the  acAioM  of  ehttreh^manistries,  yet  they  are  aetiona  to  no 
pofpailei;  they  wanA  die  life  and  the  e:sCcenenoy>  unices  they  be 
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don^  by  such  persons,  whom  'God  haih  called  to  it)  and  by. 
some  means  of  his  own  hath  expressed  his  purpose  to  accept 
them  in  such  ministrations. 

4f0  And  this  explication  will  easily  be  verified  in  all  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  priest's  power,  because  all  the  ministries  of  the 
gospel  are  *  in  genere  orationis'  (unless  we  except  preaching, 
iii  which  God  speaks  by  his  servants  to  the  people) ;  the  minis* 
ter  by  his  office  is  an  intercessor  with  God,  and  the  word  used 
in  Scripture  for  the  priest's  officiating,  signifies  his  praying, 
kstrovpyoivrwv  ^b  wirooy  «  as  they  were  ministering  or  doing 
their  liturgy,"  the  work  of  their  supplications  and  interces- 
sion ;  and  therefore  the  apostles  positively  included  all  their 
whole  ministry  in  these  two, — "  but  we  will  give  ourselves  to 
the  word  of  God  and  to  prayer ;"  the  prayer  of  consecration 
the  prayer  of  absolution,  the  prayer  of  imposition  of  hands ; 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  pray  and  preach.  And  for  this 
reason  it  was,  that  the  apostles,  in  a  sense  nearest  to  the  letter, 
did  verify  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  Pray  continu- 
ally ;"  that  is  in  all  the  offices,  acts,  parts^  and  ministries,  of  a 
daily  liturgy. 

5.  This  is  not  to  lessen  the  power,  but  to  understand  it : 
for  the  priest's  ministry  is  certainly  the  instrument  of  con-' 
veying  all  the  blessings  of  the  people,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  ordinary  administration  of  ^e  Spirit.  But  when  all  the. 
office  of  Christ's  priesthood  in  heaven  is  called  ^  intercei^ion'i 
for  us,  and  himself  makes  the  i^crifioe  of  the  cross  effectual  to. 
the  salvation  and  graces  of  his  church  by  his  prayer, — since 
we  are  ministers  of  the  same  priesthood,  can  there  be  a  greater 
glory  than  to  have  our  ministry  like  to  that  of  Jesus?  not 
operating  by  virtue  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  but  by  a 
holy,  solemn,  determined,  and  religious  prayer,  in  the  several 
manners  and  instances  of  intercession:  according  to  th^ 
soi^ogy  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  whose  most  solemn 
mystery  was  then  most  solemn  prayer :  I  mean  it  in  the  matter, 
of  sacrificing ;  which  also  is  true  in  the  most  mysterious  soleiib* 
nity  of  Christianity  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^s  supper> 
which  is  hallowed  and  lifted  up  from  the  common  bread  and 
wine  by  mystical  prayers  and  solemn  invocations  of  God.  And 
therefore  St  Dionysius  calls  the  form  of  consecration  reA^ori- 
Kois  sin%Xiicrei(,  «  prayers  of  consecration :"  and  St.  Cyril,  in 
his  third  Mystagogick  Catechism,  says  the  same;  ^<  The  eu- 
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charistical  bread,  afte?  the  invocations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
not  any  longer  that  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ^/* 

6.  For  although  it  be  necessary,  that  the  words,  which, 
in  the  Latin  church,  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  called,  *  the 
words  of  consecration'  (which  indeed  are  more  properly  *  the 
words  of  institution'),  should  be  repeated  in  every  consecra- 
tion, because  the  whole  action  is  not  completed  according 
to  Christ's  pattern,  nor  the  death  of  Christ  so  solemnly  enun- 
ciated without  them,  yet  even  those  words  also  are  part  of  a 
mystical  prayer :  and  therefore  as  they  are  not  only  intended 
there  h  s!$si  $tYjY^,cews,  "by  way  of  history"  or  narration,  as 
St.  Basils  mistakes;  so  also  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies, 
they  were  not  only  read  ^^^jyi^jxar/xo;^,  or  as  a  mere  narrative, 
but  also  with  :the  form  of  an  address,  or  invocation:  "  Fiat 
hic.panis  corpus  Christi,  et  fiat  hoc  vinum  sanguis  Christi," 
**  Let  this  bread  be  made  the  body  of  Christ,"  &c.  So  it 
is  in  St  James's  liturgy,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Mark's,  and  the 
doctors'.  And  in  the  very  recitation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, the  people  ever  used  to  answer,  *  Amen ;'  which  inti- 
mates it  to  have  been  a  consecration  <  in  genere  orationis,* 
called  by  St.  Paul*  benediction,'  or  the  bread  of  blessing. 
And  therefore  St.  Austin  **,  expounding  these  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  Let  prayers  and  supplications,  and  intercessions  and 
giving  of  thanks  be  made,"  saith,  "  Eligo  in  his  verbis  hoc 
intelligere,  quod  omnis  vel  pene  omnis  frequentat  ecclesia, 
ut  precationes  accipiamus  dictas,  quas  fecimus  in  celebra- 
tione  sacramentorum,  antequam  illud,  quod  est  in  Domini 
mensa,  accipiat  benedici ;  orationes,  cum  benedicitur,  et  ad 
distribuendum  comminuitur ;  quam  totam  orationem  pene 
omnis  ecclesia  Dominica  oratione  concludit."  The  words  and 
form  of  consecration .  he  calls  by  the  name  of  *  orationes,' 
'.  supplications ;'  the  prayers  before  the  consecration,  *  preces  ;* 
and  all  the  whole  action  *  oratio :'  and  this  is  according  to  the 
style  and  practice  and  sense  of  the  whole  church,  or  very  near 
the  whole.     And  St.  Basil  ^  saith,  that  there  is  more  necessary 

'  *0  aproff  T?f  MuyoLptwCoLi  fxtra  t^»  ItixXnio'tv  toS  iyfov  )r>£i^^«rof,  ouxcri  o/ptoj 
TuTOf,  axx&  a&fjia  xpta-rou.    Cap.  ult.  deEodes.  Hier. 

ti  In  Expofiit.  Lituig. 

^.Eplst.  59«q.  5. 

*  Tot.  rris  IvtxKiiffiws  p^fAara  titi  rij  avoc^tf^u  too  aprov  rrig  e^apttrrtas,  xa)  toS  irorri- 
pU»  rris  luXoy/wf  r(s  t&v  ayituv  f^7»  x«cToe^«XofT£y;  oi;  yap  Toyroif  apxovfXBBci^  cJ*  i  a.n6^ 
(TToXpf,  ^.T^  fUAyyiXioy  iTtf/uy^o-^if,  oiKKk  xa\  wpf>Kiyofitvi  xai  im>^iy9fi»y  Irt^awg  fJnyuKn^ 
rj^ovTcA  wp^f  rh  fAvffT^qiw  thv  ^o^wr.  -  Cap.  27»  de  Spir.  S. 


to  oo9seonMiaa»  Aan  tliB  w<Nr4s  i>eciM  Vy  tik  iqpastlfii  mA  fyy 
the  ^yangdybsts :  <<  The  woids  of  iii¥0eo4ii9]i  in  ^  showing 
the  bread  oi  eucharat,  cuod  the  dip  ^  btenring,  who  of  all  the 
saints  have  left  to  us  ?  For  we  are  not  oontent  with  duise  whidi 
the  Apostle  and  the  evangelislB  mention :  but  before  «nd 
after,  we  say  other  w^ds  having  great  power  towards  tibe  Kjnif* 
tery,  hi  riis  iy^d^  Mm9ru.oi,)J^s  ftp^pcp^fiiitns,  ^  which  we  hove 
reoeived  by  tradition.' "  The  words  set  down  in  Seripttin 
they  retained  9S  a  part  of  Ihe  mystery  00-operatii^  to  the 
solemnity,  inai^estiqg  the  i^gnification  of  the  vite,  the  ghvy 
of  the  ebange,  the  ^eratioB  of  the  Spiril^  die  lisaih  of  Chnst, 
and  the  memory  of  the  sa<ldfiee  s  but  this  gneaft  wotk,  whidi 
all  Christians  Imew  to  be  dene  by  Ae  Holy  Gheot^  Am  piierfi 
did  obtain  by  pray^  and  sdomn  invoeatittn:  MaoowiXug  te 
the  saying  of  IHrooliis  of  Constantinoplei  ^peaking  of  iim  tsi#> 
dition  of  certain  p)ray«rs  used  in  the  mysteneS)  and  indited 
by  the  apostleft»  as  it  ^ras  said*  but  mfecUOif  in  St  JiBtnaa^ 
liturgy:  *<  By  ^beee  fnyim  ^aaith  he)  they  «<pectnd  the 
coming  of  tlbe  Holy  Gliost>  that  his  di¥ti»  funesBnae  tniglii 
mfd^e  the  bread  and  the  Winei  miaced  with  water,  to  bufinwi 
the  body  and  blood  of  eur  blosaed  £ai4oiir.'' 

7t  And  St.  Justin  Martyr^  yerj  lAnn  cafls  ^dus  gndiarist, 
^^  lood  made  saeramental  ond  eneharislical  by  pn^er;"  and 
Origeti  \  <<  We  eat  the  bi^adholy,  aaditiBde  thefaody  «f  Chiist 
by  ptayer :"  ^^  rerbo  Dei  et  per  obseeratisnenL  aanotifienttis,^ 
^<  bread  sanctified  by  the  won!  of  GedL  and  by  paraycc^^'  vifc 
tlie  prayer  of  eonseearaition  (^^-^  prece  mjrstka''  is  Sl  ABBtia%ia 
oppression  of  it  s-i-^^  Corpus  CSuisti  et  sanguiaNn  djdinnm 
illud  tantum,  quod,  ex  fruetttnis  t^wm  aeospimn,  et  {veae  myn* 
tica  oonsecratiim,  rite  sominms :''  ^<  That  only  we  eafl  tfe 
body  and  blood  of  Cluristi  whidi  we  weeme  of  the  finuts  wl 
ike  eartii,  and  being  eonseomted  by  the  mfsl^od  piwyeiv  ^w 
take  according  to  ^  iiteu">— tAnd  St  Jortane^^  dndca  like  in* 
solency  of  some  deacons  towards  priests,  upon  tUs  ^oundi 
<^  Who  «an  eulfer,  that  the  ministein  of  widows  aai  tablet 
should  advance  themselves  above  those,  at  whose  prayers  the 

I  ApoL  2.  pro  Christianis,  lib.  8.  oontn  Cds^  nppcaytfiivwf  elpjmfi  Mk^  oO^ 
f/ivo/xfvoug  it^  t)i»  'ux^ir  dry/ouf  ru    Matt*  <;¥• 

n>Lib.  3.  aeTii.cap.4. 

*  Q)iia  patiatur  ut  men^um  «t  vidiuwiffl  miokteHiigif  909  m  lipiMam 
,ad  quorum  preces,  .Christi  cop|>u«  «|agu2«|U9  MpfidtiMr  | 
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body  and  blood  of  Cbrist  are  exhibited  or  made  presential.'^ 
-^I  add  only  the  word^  of  DamaBCen^;  "  The  bread  and  wine 
are  chained  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  supernaturally 
by  invocation  and  coining  of  the  Holy  GhoBt" 

8.  Now  whether  this  consecration  by  prayer,  did  mes^  to 
reduce  the  words  of  institution  to  the  sense  and  signification 
of  a  prayer,  or  that  they  means  the  consecration  was  made 
by  the  other  prayers  annexed  to  die  narrative  of  the  institu- 
tion, according  to  the  several  senses  of  the  Crreek  and  Latin 
church  P,  yet  still  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  whether  in  the 
words  of  coiise<9ration  or  in  liie  annexed  prayers,  is  still  by 
way  of  prayer.  Nay,  further  yet,  the  wliole  mystery  itself  is 
operative  in  die  way  of  prayer^  saith  Cassander^  in  behalf 
of  the  school  and  of  all  the  Roman  church.  And  indeed  St. 
Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  fathers  in  behalf  of  the  church 
Catholic^  '*  Nunc  Christus  offiertur,  sed  offertur  quasi  homo, 
quasi  recijpiens  passi<Hiem,  et  offert  seipsum  quasi  sacerdos, 
ut  peecata  nostra  diuuttat  hie  in  imagine,  ibi  in  veritate,  ubi 
apud  Falrem  quasi  advocatus  intervenit."  So  that  wluit  the 
piiest  does  here,  being  an  imitation  of  what  Christ  does  in 
hieaven,  is,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  solemn  prayer  and  by  the 
represesBtiii^  the  action  and  passion  of  Christ,  which  is  effec- 
tual in  tlie  way  of  prayer,  and  by  the  exhibidng  it  to  God  by 
a  sol^Bin  {Hrayer  and  advocation,  in  imitation  of,  and  union 
with,  Christ.  AU  the  whole  office  is  an  office  of  intercession, 
as  it  passes  from  the  priest  to  God,  and  from  the  people  to 
God.  And  then  for  that  great  mysteriousness,  which  is  the 
aaeEam^ital  change,  which  is  that  which  passes  from  God 
unto  the  pe<^le  by  the  priest,  that  also  is  obtained  and  effected 
by  way  of  prayer.  For  since  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  conse- 
csator,  either  he  is  called  down  by  the  force  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syUableSy — ^which  that  he  will  verify,  himself  hath  no 
wjiere  described.  And  that  he  means  not  to  do  it,  he  hath 
£iirly  intiioated,  in  setting  down  the  institution  in  words  of 
^preat  vkisdiy  to  express  the  sense  of  die  mystery, — but  yet  of 
flomuidbi  difference  a(nd  variety,  as  will  show,  this  great  change 
is  not  wroai^t  by  such  certain  and  determined  words,  '  the 
Uood  of  the  New  Testaaient,'  so  it  is  in  St.  Matthew  and  St 

"  'O  Tvis  irpo^eatws  etprog  oMg  re  8<^  r^s  ivtxX^o'ttvs  xtx)  i-m<pQtT^ffea>s  toD  ay/ou 
9r»co^«T0f  (ne*^ifv&S  yufrooroiouyTM  tig  rl  cwfAa  roV  XptartlOy  xa)  rh  aJjaa,  Lib.  4;  de 
Fide,  cap.  14.    Vide  Optat.  lib.  6.  contra  Parmen. 

P  l$t.  Cyprian,  lib.  7*  ^*  uh.  Eusebias  Emissen.  serm.  5.  de  Pascat. 

1 1>e  Iteratione  in  Consultst 
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Mark ;  <  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,'  so  St  Paul  and 
St.  Luke ;  "  My  body  which  is  broken,  my  body  which  is 
given,"  &c. ;  and  to  think  otherwise,  is  so  near  the  gentile 
rites,  and  the  mysteries  of  Zoroastres,  and  the  secret  ope- 
rations of  the  Enthei,  and  the  heathen  priests,  that  unless  God 
had  declared  expressly  such  a  power  to  be  aflixed  to  the  reci- 
tation of  such  certain  words,  it  is  not,  with  too  much  forward- 
ness, to  be  supposed  true  in  the  spirituality  of  the  gospeL 

9.  But  if  the  Spirit  descends  not  by  lie  force  of  sylla- 
bles, it  follows  he  is  called  down  by  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
presented  by  the  priests : — which  indeed  is  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  of  religion,  an  endearment  of  our  duty,  is 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  gospel,  and  a  proper  action  or 
part  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  that  great  excellency  of  evangelical 
religion. 

10.  For  what  can  be  more  apt  and  reasonable  to  bring 
any  great  blessing  from  God  than  prayer,  which  acknow- 
ledges him  the  fountain  of  blessing,  and  yet  puts  us  into  a 
capacity  of  receiving  it  by  way  of  moral  predisposition,  that 
holy  graces  may  descend  into  holy  vessels,  by  holy  minis-* 
tries  and  conveyances  ?  And  none  are  more  fit  for  the  em- 
ployment than  prayers,  whereby  we  bless  God,  and  bless  tiie 
symbols,  and  ask  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  by  which  every 
thing  is  sanctified,  viz.  *by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,' 
that  is,  by  God's  benediction  and  our  impetration; — ^ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  word  in  tiie  saying  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  "  Man  lives  by  every  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God :"  that  is,  by  God's  blessing :  to  which  prayer 
is  to  be  joined,  that  we  may  co-operate  with  God  in  a  way 
most  likely  to  prevail  with  him.  And  they  are  excellent 
words  which  Cassander '  hath  said  to  the  purpose ;  ^^  Some 
apostolical  churches  from  the  beginning  used  such  solemn 
prayers  to  the  celebration  of  tiie  mysteries ;  and  Christ  him- 
self, beside  that  he  recited  the  words  (of  institution),  •  he 
blessed  the  symbols  before  and  after,  and  sung  an  ecclesiastical 
hymn."  And  therefore  the  Greek  churches,  which  have  with 
more  severity  kept  the  first  and  most  ancient  forms  of  con- 
secration than  tiie  Latin  church,  aifirm  that  the  consecration 

'  Atque  hinc  adeo  credo  Apostolicas  ipsas,  jam  inde  ab  initio,  ecdedas  aliqtuM 
liujusmoai  preoes  ad  mysteriorum  cdebrationem  adhibuisse ;  imo  Christum  ipsom 
Hon  sola  Terbonun  redtalione,  sed  etiam  eulogia  Ante  ipsam  mysteriorum  confec- 
jtionem,  et  postea  hymno  usum  fuisse  manifestum  est.  Be  Iterationef. 
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is  made  by  tolemn  invocation  alone,  and  the  very  recitation 
of  the  words  spoken  in  the  body  of  a  prayer,  are  used  for  ar- 
gument to  move  God  to  hallow  the  gifts,  and  as  an  expres* 
sion  and  determination  of  the  desire.  And  this*  Gabriel  of 
Philadelphia  observes  out  of  an  apostolical  liturgy,  *'  The 
words  of  our  Lord  iff  oi^youjxfiya;;  *  antecedently,'  and  by  way 
of  institution  and  incentive,  are  the  form,  together  with  the 
words,  which  the  priest  afterward  recites,  according  as  it  is 
set  down  in  the  divine  liturgy."  It  is  supposed  he  means  the 
liturgy  reported  to  be  made  by  St  James,  which  is  of  the 
most  ancient  use  in  the  Greek  church.  And  all  liturgies  in 
the  world,  in  their  several  canons  of  communion,  do  now,  and 
did  for  ever,  mingle  solemn  prayers  together  with  recitation 
of  Christ's  words :  the  church  of  England  does  most  relig^«« 
ously  observe  it  according  to  the  custom  and  sense  of  the  pri- 
mitive liturgies ;  who  always  did  believe  the  consecration  not 
to  be  a  natural  effect  and  change,  finished  in  any  one  instant^ 
but  a  divine  alteration  consequent  to  the  whole  ministry,— - 
that  is,  the  solemn  prayer  and  invocation, 

11.  Now  if  this  great  ministry  be  by  way  of  solemn  prayer^ 
it  will  easier  be  granted  that  so  the  other  are.  For  absolu-t 
tion  and  reconciliation  of  penitents  I  need  say  no  more,  but 
the  question  of  St.  Austin^;  ^^Quid  est  aliud  manus  impo- 
sitio,  quam  oratio  super  hominem?" — And  the  priestly  abso- 
lution is  called  by  St.  Leo",  "  sacerdotum  supplicationes," 
"  the  prayers  of  priests,"  and  in  the  old  '  Ordo  Romanus,' 
and  in  the  Pontifical,  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were,  ^'  Deus 
te  absolvat,"  "  The  Lord  pardon  thee,"  &c. — But  whatsoever 
the  forms  were  (for  they  may  be  optative,  or  indicative,  or  de- 
clarative), the  case  is  not  altered  as  to  this  question:  for  what- 
ever the  act  of  the  priest  be,  whether  it  be  the  act  of  a  judge, 
or  of  an  ambassador,  or  a  counsellor,  or  a  physician,  or  all 
this ;  the  blessing  which  he  ministers,  is  by  way  of  a  solemn 
prayer,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  present  rite :  and 
the  form  of  words  does  not  alter  the  case :  for  "  Ego  bene- 
dico,"  "  Deus  benedicat,"  is  the  same ;  and  was  no  morq  when 
God  commanded  the  priest  in  express  terms  to  bless  the  peo-» 
pie ;  only  the  church,  of  late,  chooses  the  indicative  form,  to 

^^*^ns  Xfytf^iirft  piffxaroi^  xaOdeinp  iv  rn  ^tia  ^sptriu  Kitrovpyiom 
^  lab.  3.  de  Bap.  contr.  Donat.  cap.  l'6.  °  Epist.  92. 
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signify,  tliat  such  a  person  is,  by  authority  and  pr<^er  desagna* 
tion,  appointed  the  ordinary  minister  of  benediction.  For  b 
the  sense  of  the  diurch  and  Scripture,  none  can  give  blessing 
but  a  superior,  and  yet  every  person  may  say  in  charity,  ^  God 
bless  you ;'  he  may  not  be  properly  said  to  bless,  *  for  die 
greater  is  not  blessed  of  the  lesser,'  by  St.  Paul's  rule.  The 
priest  may  bless,  or  the  father  may,  and  yet  their  benedictioB 
(save  that  it  signifies  the  authority  and  solemn  deputation 
of  the  person  to  such  an  ordinary  miiiistry)  ngnifies  but  the 
same  thing;  that  is,  it  operates  by  way  of  prayer;  but  is 
therefore  prevalent  and  more  effectual,  because  it  is  by  p^- 
BOOS  appointed  by  God.  And  so  it  is  in  absolution ;  for  he 
that  ministers  the  pardon,  being  the  person  that  passes  the 
aet  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  tiie  act  of  the  penitent  to 
God,  is  by  vmy  of  prayer  and  by  the  mediatjon  of  interoes* 
aion;  for  there  is  none  else  in  this  imsginaMe ;  and  the  other, 
of  pasnng  God's  act  upon  the  penitent,  is  by  wity  of  interpre*- 
tataon  and  enuneiationv  as  an  ambassador*  and  by  the  word 
of  his  ministry.  ^<  la  persona  Cluristi  oondimavi)"  ^'  I  par- 
don in  the  person  of  Christ,"  saith  St*  Paul :  in  th^  first,  he 
is  Uf^v^,  ktiKa,)swf,  ivxH^^^t*  ff^<fi^tiiwv9  ei^afHrrT^caa  in  the 
second,  he  is  v^o^p^h  eiiL<payr^Kis  i  in  both,  a  minister  of  di- 
vine bemedietion  to  the  pec^le ;  the  anointing  from  above  de- 
scends upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  so  by  degrees  to  the  skirts 
of  Ike  people.  And  yet  in  those  things,  which  the  priest  or 
the  prophet  does  but  ugnify  by  divine  appointment,  he  is 
said  to  do  tiie  thing,  which  he  only  signifies  and  makes  pub- 
lie  as  a  minister  of  God :  thus  Ciod  sent^  Jeremy;  ^^  He  set 
him  over  ^e  nations  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  dawn^  and  to 
destroy,  to  throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant ;"  and  yet 
in  all  this,  his  ministey  was  nothing  but  prophetical :  and  he 
that  oonverti  a  sinner,  is  said  to  ^  save  him,'  uad  to  ^  hide  a 
mnkitade  of  sins ;'  that  is,  he  is  instramental  to  it  and  minis- 
ters in  the  employment;  so  that  here  also,  ^  verbum  est  oia^ 
tin,'  ihe  word  of  God  and  p^rayor  do  transact  both  the  parts 
of  ihis  office.  And  I  understand,  thoi^  not  the  degree  and 
eaceellency,  yet  the  4aruth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  ii^ 
Btaofie  of  Isaac  bilessing  Jacob,  which  in  &e  several  parts  was 
expressed  m  all  forms,  ^'  indicative,  optative,  ennnciative ;" 
and  yet  there  is  no  question  but  it  was  intended  to  do  Jacob 

Jer.  i.  10. 


I^A^fit  by  way  ^f  impetFatkoi ;  «o  that  although  the  ehiurdb 
may  express  the  acts  of  her  aUnistry  in  what  form  she  please^ 
and  wiUi  design  to  make  ugniiicadon  of  another  article,  yet 
the  manner  of  procuring  blessingci  and  graces  for  the  people  is 
•  by  a  ministry  of  int^ellatiou  €(  prayer,  we  having  no  other 
way  of  address  or  return  to  God  but  by  petition  and  eucharist. 

13. 1  shall  not  need  to  instance  any  more.  St.  Austin  7 
smm  up  all  th^  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  an  e^refl6i<m 
£MUy  to  this  purpose;  ^-31  ergo,  ad  hoe  valet  quod  dictana 
est  in  evwgefio,  ^  Deus  pecoatonrem  non  audit,*  aut|  *  per  peo^ 
calorem  sagramenta  non  celebrentur,'  quomodo  exaudit  de« 
prioi^ant^m  vel  super  aquam  baptismiy  vel  isuper  oleunif  Tel 
sup^  eucfaari^tiamy  vel  seuper  capita  e<Hrum,  super  quibut 
mauns  imponitur  ?"  With  St.  Austin,  praying  over  the  sysch' 
bob  of  every  sacramenl^  and  sacram^^itid,  is  all  one  with  cele* 
bxatilig  tbie  mystery.  And  tberefore,  in  the  office  of  oonse^- 
erat^^  in  the  Oreek  uburuhf  tiib  power  passes  upcm  tite 
person  ^dspned,  <^  that  he  may  be  wer^y  to  ask  tibings  of 
theif  for  ^  salvation  of  tl^  pecple,*^ — th^  ki  to  celebrate  the 
saerameats  and  rites^  ^^  and  that  thou  wilt  bear  Mm ;''  whiok 
fully  e;q>resses  the  sense  of  the  present  discowrae^  that  tihe  fizst 
part  of  that  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whicb  eonseeralxs  die 
prieat,  the  first  par^;  of  his  aanotificatieai,  is  a  separation  of  the 
person  to  the  power  of  intercession  £(fr  the  people,  and  a  mi^ 
niftterial  mediation,  by  ^  ministsatiaa  of  #nd»  rites  aiul  ao* 
lemn  invocations,  which  God  hath  af^ointed  or  designed 

13.  And  now  thii  sanctification,  whidh  is  eo  evident  in 
Scripturet,  tradition,  and  reason,  taken  from  prc^rtion  and 
ajdidcgy  to  r^Ugion,  is  so  far  £r^mi  making  the  power  of  the  holy 
man  less  than  is  mii^MiAedv  that  it  ahows  the  greatness  af  it 
by  a  true  representment ;  and  preserves  tike  sacrednesB  of  it  an 
within  its  own  cancels,  thai  it  will  be  the  greatest  sanrilege 
in  the  world  to  invade  it:  for,  whoever  will  boldly  enter 
within  this  -veil,  "  awsi  qui  vocatar^  eicut  Aareo,''  uulew  he 
be  sanctified  aa  is  tik  priesil;,  who  ia  o^vm^s^p^  ^  X^trr«li 
an  >Ia«ianzeQ  ealla  hm»  ^^  a  mini&ter  eonoper^tia^  with  C3u4st,^' 
he  does  without  leave  cs^  hiaaself  a  man  of  Godt  a  mediiitof 
b^twe^  Gqd  a,ud  tho  peo|de  under  <4hr«ft|^he  boldly  tkmitfl 

t  I4\v  ^1,  4p  &i^tt«0iit]!.  j^qpiiKt;,  lap.  9^ 

*  E^.  in  (llonsecn^t.  Episc.  £if  jh  oc^t^  yinf^^t  tov  ciljtlv  cturh  tql  xfh^i  fwrj^hx 
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himself  into  the  participation  of  that  glorious  mediation  which 
Christ  officiates  in  heaven ;  all  which  things,  as  they  are  great 
honours  to  the  person,  rightly  called  to  such  vicinity  and 
endearments  with  God, — so  they  depend  wholly  upon  divine 
dignation  of  the  grace  and  vocation  of  the  person. 

14.  Now  for  the  other  part  of  spiritual  emanation  or  de- 
scent of  graces  in  sanctification  of  the  clergy,  that  is  in  order 
ti  the  performance  of  the  other,  Sfftos  o  fiXivBpuntos  ^«o^  ijfMtfK 
dffiti>^y  xa)  diMoiJi^y^of  OL^tw  rrjy  U^toa-vvitjy  ^apionj^reu  j  that  is  the 
sense  of  it,  "  that  God,  who  is  the  lover  of  souls,  may  grant 
a  pure  and  unblamable  priesthood;"  and  certainly  they  who 
are  honoured  with  so  great  a  grace  as  to  be  called  to  offidate 
in  holy  and  useful  ministries,  liave  need  also  of  other  graces  to 
make  them  persons  holy  in  habit  and  disposition,  as  well  as 
holy  in  calling — and  therefore  God  hath  sent  his  Spirit  to 
furnish  his  emissaries  with  excellences  proportionable  to  their 
need  and  die  usefulness  of  the  church.  At  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  God  gave  gifts  extraordinary,  as  boldness  of 
spirit,  fearless  courage,  freedom  of  discourse,  excellent  under- 
standing, discerning  of  spirits,  deep  judgment,  innocence  and 
prudence  of  deportment,  the  gift  of  tongues.  These  were  so 
necessary  at  the  institution  of  the  Christian  church,  that,  if 
we  had  not  had  testimony  of  the  matter  of  feet,  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  thing  would  prove  the  actual  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit;  because  God  never  fcdls  in  necessaries:  but  after- 
ward, when  all  the  extraordinary  needs  were  served,  the  ex- 
traordinary stock  was  spent,  and  God  retracted  those  issues 
into  their  fountains,  and  then  the  graces  that  were  necessary 
for  the  well  discharging  the  MKXyjo-ts  [/^(rirslocs,  *  the  priestly 
function,'  were  such  as  make  the  person  of  more  benefit  to 
Ae  people",  not  only  by  being  exemplary  to  them,  but  gracious 
and  loved  by  God:  and  those  are  spiritual  graces  of  sanc- 
tification. 

15.  And  therefore  ordination  is  a  collation  of  holy  graces 
of  sanctification ;  of  a  more  excellent  feith,  of  fervent  charity, 
of  providence  and  paternal  care :  gifts  which  now  descend 
not  by  way  of  miracle,  as  upon  the  apostles,  but  are  to  be  ac- 
quired by  human  industry,  by  study  and  good  letters,  and 
therefore  are  presupposed  in  the  person  to  be  ordained:  to 
which  purpose  the  church  now  examines  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  before   she  lays  on  hands :    and  therefore  the  church 
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do^s  not  suppose  that  the  Spirit  in  ordination  descends  in  gifts, 
and  in  the  infusion  of  habits,  and  perfect  abilities  (though  then 
also,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  will  assist  the  pious 
and  careful  endeavours  of  holy  priests,  and  bless  them  with 
special  aids  and  co-operation,  because  a  more  extraordinary 
aJbility  is  needful  for  persons  so  designed);  but  the  proper  and 
great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordination  gives,  is  such  instances 
of  assistance  which  make  the  person  more  holy. 

16.  And  this  is  so  certainly  true,  that  even  when  the 
Apostle  had  ordained  Timothy  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  he 
calls  upon  him  to  ^^  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  was  in 
him  by  the  putting  on  of  hands ;"  and  that  gift  is  a  rosary  of 
graces, — ^what  graces  they  are,  he  enumerates  in  the  following 
words :  ^'  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  (^ 
power,  of  love,  xa}  a-w^poH(ri/.ov,  and  of  a  modest  and  sober 
mind;"  and  these  words  are  made  part  of  the  form  of  collating 
the  episcopal  order  in  the  church  of  England.  Here  all  that 
descends  from  the  Spirit  in  ordination,  is  ^ova/A/;,  '  power,' 
that  is,  to  officiate  and  intercede  with  God  in  the  parts  of 
ministry :  and  the  rest  are  such  as  imply  duty,  such  as  make 
them  fit  to  be  a  ruler  in  paternal  and  sweet  government^ 
"modesty,  sobriety,  love."  And  therefore  in  the  forms  of 
ordination  of  the  Greek  church  (which  are  therefore  highly 
to  be  valued,  because  they  are  most  ancient,  have  suffered 
the  least  change,  and  been  polluted  with  fewer  interests),  die 
mystical  prayer  of  ordination  names  graces  in  order  to  holi«- 
ness :  "  We  pray  thee,  that  the  grace  of  the  ever  holy  Spirit 
may  descend  upon  him,  »  fill  him  full  of  all  fisdth  and  love  and 
power  and  sanctification,  by  the  illumination  of  thy  holy  and 
life-giving  spirit."  And  the  reason  why  these  things  are 
desired  and  given,  is  in  order  to  the  right  performing  his 
holy  offices,  ^ "  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  stand  without 
blame  at  thy  altar,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  thy  kingdom,  to 
minister  the  words  of  thy  truth,  to  bring  to  thee  gifts,  and 
spiritual  sacrifices,  to  renew  the  people  with  the  laver  of  rege- 
neration." 

**  "li**  yeMjT«i  ct|iof  frapato'Tiiyui  kyifxnto»(r<Z  ^ufftaarripii^  coy,  xnpvao'ny  rh  fUAyyeXioy 
Trig  BoKnKtfas  (rov,  Upovpytn  K6yov  t^s  &>^r,9fioig  cou,  irpcff^ip.uv  ffot  SdDpa  xa)  ^ffiag 
Trviu/iftTixocf,  »yoixoti»(^si>  tov  KciSt  ffw  3i^  rou  X^rpou  riis  ira^iyyf»i0'/acf. 
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17*  And  thdtcfere  St  Cyril  ^  says  tlubt  '<  ChrisC^  iAykfgf, 
*  Reoeire  ye  tkd  Holy  Ghost,'  signifieg  gmo6  giiten  hj  Christ 
1»  the  apostlesy  whereby  they  were  Mnetified :" — dsat  ^  by  ^ 
Holy  Obost  they  might  be  absolved  from  their  tiA%'  saiA 
Haymo^^  aad  SL  Austin®  says,  that  <  many  peisons  thai  were 
snatofaed  tiolentty  to  be  made  priests  or  bishops,  wbo  had^  ia 
tiielr  former  purposes^  determined  to  marry  and  Uve  a  scioalar 
life,  have,  in  their  ordination,  reeeived  iise  gift  of  oontinency.' 
Aad  therefore  there  was  reason  for  the  greatness  of  die  solem- 
nities nsed  in  aU  i^es  in  separation  of  priests  from  the  world, 
iasomuob  that  whatsoever  was  used  in  asiy  sort  of  saMtiflcatioa 
of  s^mn  benedictJ0n  by  Moses'  law,  all  that  was  used  in  eon* 
seeration  of  the  priest,  who  was  to  receive  the  greatest  measmre 
of  sanctifieation.  *^  Eadem  item  vis  etiam  sacerdetem,  augustum 
et  honorandum  fecit,  novitate  benedietic^^  i  eommiinitale 
vnlgi  segregatnm.  Cum  enim  heri  unus  i  plebe  esset,  repeiate 
redditur  prsBceptor,  prssses,  doctor  pietatis,  mysteriomm  tetoi- 
timn  prsesal,  &c.  Invisibili  quadam  vi  ac  gratia  invisibilett 
animam  in  melius  transformatam  gerens ;"  that  is,  improved  ia 
all  spiritual  graces :  whieh  is  hig^y  expressed  by  MartiriiK^, 
who  said  to  Neetariiis,  ^  Tu,  6  beate,  recens  baptisatus  et 
p^iriicatu%  et  moir  insnper  saeerdotio  sactus  es ;  utraque  asle&i 
hcec  peccatorum  expiatoria  esse  Deus  eonstitoitt"  which  $ffe 
tiet  to  be  expounded  as  if  ordination  did  confer  the  Avst  gmce, 
whieh  in  the  schools  is  understood  only  to  be  expiatoriom; 
but  the  increment  of  gvaee  asd  saActificalian ;  and  liiat  idso  is 
remissive  of  sins^  wiiidh  are  taken  off  by  paiti  as  the  habit 
dieereases;  and  we  {prow  fa  Ood^s  favour,  as  our  graees  wd" 
t^y  or  growr 

t8«  Now  tiiat  these  graces,  being^  given  in;  ^cdina^km,  napt 
Immdfeile  emanations  of  the  Hofy  Spkit^  and  tk^e£^e  not 
te^  be  nsuiped  or  pretended  to  by  any  man,  upon  whom  die 
Holy  Ghost  in  sirdinalion  hath  not  descended,  I  rimH  less 
ne^d  to  prove,  because  it  is  eertaki  upon  the  formef  grounds^ 
and  will  be  firddied  in  the  following  diseonrses;  and  it  ii^  la 
the  Greek  ordination  given  as  a  reason  of  the  former  pray^; 


<  Gtadam  apoetolis  i  Cbiisto  coUataniy  qua  sanctifiaHrentiir  s  ut  per  Spmtum 
Sanctum  k  propriis  peccatis  absolverentur.    Lib.  12.  In-  loban.  oup^  56. 

*  Mondl.  in  S^K  Paseh. 

•  lAb.  %  itap.  uk.  de  Adulter.  Cenjug. 
f  Soz.  lib.  7*  e^p*  10. 
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Oi  ydp  iv  rn  mfiiovj  rtSv  ift^wv  x^P^^>  *^^*  ^  ^  rtf/cxflirj  rwv 
itXoo^lcar  <rov  oUcrtpfjuSv  dt^orai  %a^^  ro?^  0$ioi;  roo.  *^  For  not  in 
the  iinpo»iti<Ni  of  my  hands,  bist  in  the  overseeing  pmvidence 
of  tiiy  rich  merdes^  graee  is  given  to  them  that  are  worthy/^ 
So  that,  we  see^  more  goes  to  the  fitting  of  a  person  for  eecle^ 
siastical  ministries  than  is  usually  supposed;  together  vrvlh 
the  power,  a  grace  is  speeially  coUated,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  down,  and  pretended  to  by  every  bolder 
person.  The  thing  is  sacred,  separate,  solemn,  deliberate^ 
derivative  from  God ;  and  not  of  human  provision,-  or  authority, 
or  pretence,  or  dispositioB. 


SECT  VIII. 


1.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  the  first  consecrator,  that  is  made 
evident;  and  the  persons  first  consecrated  were  the  apostles, 
who  received  the  several  parts  of  the  priestly  order,  at  several 
times ;  the  power  of  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  in- 
stitiilion  of  it;  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  in 
the  octaves  of  Easter  f  the  power  of  baptizing  and  preaching, 
together  with  universal  jurisdiction,  immediately  before  the 
ascension,  when  they  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world 
preaching  and  baptising.  This  is  the  whole  office  of  the^ 
priesthood;  and  nothing  of  this  was  given  in  Pentecost  when 
Ae  H^y  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  all  of  them,— the 
i^MMBtles,  the  b!retk*en,  the  w<»nen:  for  then  they  received^ 
those  great  assistances  which  enabled  them,  who  had  been 
designed  for  aonbassadors  to  the  world,  to  do  their  great  work : 
and  others  of  a  lower  capacity  had  their  proportion,  as  the 
effect  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  a  mighty  verification 
oi  the  tni/th  of  Obristiaxrity. 

2.  Now  all  &ese  powers,  which  Christ  hath  given  to  his 
apostles,  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  transmitted  to 
succeeding  persons,  because  the  several  ministries  were  t0 
atyide  for  ever.  AH  nations  were  to  be  conrearted,  a  churdt 
te  be  gathered  and  continued,  the  new  converts  to  be  mafe 
confessors  and  eomsigned  with  baptism,  sins  to  be  remitted, 
flocks  to  be  fed  and  guided,  and  the  Lord's  death  declared, 
r^reseiyled^  exhibited,  and  ^mattcmorated,  until  his  second 
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coming.  And  since  the  powers  of  doing  these  office^)  are 
acts  of  free  and  gracious  concession,  emanations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  admissions  to  a  vicinity  with  God,  it  is  not  only 
impudence  and  sacrilege  in  the  person,  falsely  to  pretend,  that 
is,  to  belie  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thrust  into  these  offices; — but 
there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  thing,  it  is  null  in  the  very 
deed  doing,  to  handle  these  mysteries  without  some  appoint- 
ment by  God ;  unless  he  calls  and  points  out  the  person,  either 
by  an  extraordinary  or  by  an  ordinary  vocation.  Of  these  I 
must  give  a  particular  account. 

3.  Tlie  extraordinary  calling  was  first,  that  is,  the  imme- 
diate ;  for  the  first  beginning  of  a  lasting  necessity  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  made  ordinary  in  succession,  and  by  continuation 
of  a  fixed  and  determined  ministry.  The  first  of  every  order 
hath  another  manner  of  constitution,  than  all  the  whole  suc- 
cession. The  rising  of  the  spring  is  of  greater  wonder,  and 
of  more  extraordinary  and  latent  reason,  than  the  descent  of 
the  current;  and  the  derivation  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  make  the  priestly  order,  are  just  like  the  creation : 
the  first  man  was  made  with  God's  own  hands,  and  all  the  rest 
by  God,  co-operating  witli  a  human  act;  and  there  is  never 
the  same  necessity,  as  at  first,  for  God  to  create  man.  The 
species  or  kind  shall  never  fail,  but  be  preserved  in  an  ordinary 
way :  and  so  it  is  in  the  designation  of  the  ministers  of  evan- 
gelical priesthood ;  God  breathed  into  the  apostles  ro  itavdy lof 
xa)  i(o(/itoioy  vvtufMi,  « the  breath  of  the  life-giving  Spirit;"  and 
that  breath  was  to  be  continued  in  a  perpetual,  univocal  pro- 
duction ;  they  who  had  received,  they  were  also  to  give :  and 
they  only  could. 

4.  Grace  cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  man,  but  either  by 
the  fountain,  or  by  the  channel:  by  the  author,  or  by  the 
minister.  God  only  is  the  fountain  and  author :  and  he  that 
makes  himself  the  minister,  whom  God  appointed  not,  does, 
in  effect,  make  himself  the  author:  for  he  undertakes  to 
dispose  of  grace  which  he  hath  not  received,  and  to  give  God's 
goods  upon  his  own  authority :  which  he  that  offers  at,  with- 
out God's  warrant,  does  it  only  upon  his  own.  And  so  either 
he  is  the  author,  or  a  usurper,— either  the  fountain,  or  a  dry 
cloud;  which  in  effect  calls  him  either  blasphemous,  or  sacri- 
legious. 

5.  But  the  first  and  immediate  derivation  from  the  fountain. 
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that,  only  I  affirm  to  be  miraculous,  and  extraordinary  :  as 
all  beginnings  of  essences  and  graces  of  necessity  must : 
those  persons  who  receive  the  first  issues,  they  only  are  ex- 
traordinarily called:  all  that  succeed  are  called  or  designed 
by  an  ordinary  vocation,  because  whatsoever  is  in  the  suc- 
cession is  but  an  ordinary  necessity,  to  which  God  hath  pro- 
portioned an  ordinary  ministry ;  and  when  it  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  common  provisions,  to  look  for  an  extraordinary 
calling,  is  as  if  a  man  should  expect  some  new  man  to  be 
created,  as  Adam  was :  it  is  to  suppose  God  will  multiply 
beings  and  operations   without   necessity.     God   called   at 
first ;  and  if  he  had  not  called,  man  could  not  have  come  to 
him  in  this  nearness  of  a  holy  ministry:  he  sent  persons 
alnroad,  and  if  he  had  not  sent,  they  could  not  have  gone : 
but  after  that  he  had  appointed,  by  his  own  designation,  per- 
sons, who  should  be  fathers  in   Christ,  he  called  no  more, 
but  left  them  to  call  others :  he  first  immediately  gives  the 
%a:f  lo-fta,  <  the  g^race,'  and  leaves  this  as  *  a  depositum'  to  the 
church,  faithfully  to  be  kept  till   Christ's  second   coming. 
And  this  ^  depositum'  is  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Jesus : 
he  opens  the  door,  and  then  left  it  open,  commanding  all  to 
come  in  that  way,  into  the  ministry  and  tuition  of  the  flock, — 
calling  all,  that  came  in  by  windows  and  posterns  and  ob- 
lique ways,  "thieves  and  robbers."     And  it  is  observable, 
that  the  word  *  vocation'  or  *  calling,'  in  Scripture,  when  it 
is  referred  to  a  designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  it  al- 
ways signifies  that  which  we  term,  ^calling  extraordinary;' 
it  always  signifies   an  immediate  act  of  God ;  which  also 
ceased  when  the  great  necessity  expired, — that  is,  when  the 
fountain  had  streamed  forth  abundantly,  and  made  a  current 
to   descend  without  interruption.     The  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  now  no  man  should,  in  these  days  of  ordinary 
ministry,  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling,  nor  pretend,  in 
order  to  vainer  purposes,  any  new  necessities. 

6.  They  are  fancies  of  a  too  confident  opinion,  and  over- 
valuing of  ourselves,  when  we  think  the  very  being  of  a 
church  is  concerned  in  our  mistakes;  and  if  all  the  world 
be  against  us,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  folly,  but  think 
truth  is  failed  firom  among  the  children  of  men,  and  the 
church  is  at  a  loss,  and  the  current  derived  from  the  first 
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emanations  is  dried  up,  and  then  he  that  is  boldest  to  pub- 
lish his  follies,  is  also  as  apt  to  mistake. his  own  boldness  for  a 
call  from  God,  as  he  did  at  first  his  own  vain  opinion  for  a 
necessary  truth;  and  then  he  is  called  extraordinanly,  and 
so  ventures  into  the  secrets  of  the  sanctuary.  First,  lie  made 
a  necessity  more  than  ever  God  made,  and  then  himself  finds 
a  remedy  that  God  never  appointed*  He  that  thinks  every 
shaking  of  the  ark  is  absolute  ruin  to  it,  when  peradventure 
it  was  but  the  weakness  of  his  own  eyes  that  made  hun  &ncy 
what  was  not,  may  also  think  he  hears  a  call  from  above  to 
support  it,  which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  noise  in  his  own 
head :  and  there  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  to  cure  the  man,  and 
set  his  head  right  For  he  that  will  pretend  any  thing  that 
is  beyond  ordinary,  as  he  that  will  say  he  hath  two  reason* 
able  souls  within  him,  or  thi*ee  wills,  is  not  to  be  confuted 
but  by  physic,  or  by  the  tying  him  to  abjure  his  folly  till  be 
were  able  to  prove  it. 

7.  But  God, — by  promising  that  his  church  should  abide 
for  ever,  and  that  ^'the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it,"  but  that  himself  would  be  ^^  with  her  to  die  end 
of  the  world," — hath  sufficiently  confuted  the  vanity  of  those 
men,  who,  that  they  might  thrust  themselves  into  an  office, 
pretend  the  dissolution  of  the  very  being  of  the  church :  for 
if  the  church  remains  in  her  being,  let  her  corruptions  be 
what  they  will,  the  ordinary  prophets  have  power  to  reform 
them ;  and  if  they  do  not,  every  man  hath  power  to  com- 
plain, so  he  does  it  with  peace,  and  modesty,  and  truth,  and 
necessity. 

8.  And  there  is  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  calling  to 
amend  such  things  which  are  certain,  foreseen,  events;  and 
such  were  heresies  and  corruption  in  doctrine  and  manners, 
for  which  God  appointed  an  ordinary  ministry  to  take  cc^- 
nizance  and  make  a  remedy ;  for  whidi  himself,  when  he  had 
told  us  "  heresies  must  needs  be,"  yet  made  no  provisions 
extraordinary,  but  left  the  church  sufficiently  instructed  by 
her  rule,  and  guided  by  her  pastors. 

9.  When  Christ  means  to  give  us  a  new  law,  then  he  will 
give  us  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  ministry :  one  will  not  be 
changed  without  the  other.  God  now  no  more  comeis  in  a 
mighty  rushing  wind,  but  in  a  still  voice,  in  the  genUe  homi- 
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lies  of  ordinary  prophets.  And  now  that  the  law,  by  which 
we  are  to  frame  our  understandings  and  oui:  actions,  is  esta- 
blished, we  must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  correct  every 
abuse ;  for  if  tfiey  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if 
one  should  come  from  the  dead,  or  an  angel  come  from  hea*- 
ven, — it  is  certain  they  will  not  be  entertained,  but  till  the 
wonder  be  over,  and  the  curiosity  of  news  be  satisfied. 

10«  Against  this,  it  is  pretended  that  Christ  promised 
^^  to  be  with  his  church  for  ever,"  upon  condition  die  church 
would  do  their  duty ;  but  they,  being  but  a  company  of  men, 
have  power  to  dioose,  and  they  may  choose  amiss ;  and  if  all 
should  do  so,  Christ's  promises  may  &il  us,  though  not  fail 
of  their  intentions;  and,  then,  in  this  case,  the  church  &iU 
ing,  either  there  must  be  an  extraordinary  calling  of  single 
persons,  or  else  any  man  may  enter  into  the  ordinary  way, 
which  is  all  one  with  an  extraordinary:  for  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  common  persons  should,  by  necessity,  be  drawn 
into  an  employment,  which,  by  ordinary  vocation,  they  are 
not  to  meddle  with. 

11.  Against  this  we  can  (thanks  be  to  God  for  it)  pretend 
the  experience  of  sixteen  ages  ;  for  hitherto  it  hath  ever  been 
in  the  Christian  churches,  that  God  hath  preserved  a  holy 
clergy  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  hath  preserved  a  holy 
people  :  never  yet  were  the  clergy  aU  antichristian,  in  the 
midst  of  Christian  churches ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
it  will  be  so  now,  after  so  long  an  experience  to  expound  the 
promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  sense  of  a  perpetual  ministry, 
and  a  perpetual  church,  by  the  means  of  ordinary  ministra- 
tions. 

12.  And  how  shall  the  church  be  supposed  to  fail,  since 
God  hath  made  no  provisions  for  its  restitution  ?  For  by  what 
means  should  the  church  be  renewed,  and  Christiatiity  re- 
stored? Not  by  Scripture:  for  we  have  no  certainty  that 
the  Scriptures,  which  we  have  this  day,  are  the  same  which 
the  apostles  delivered,  and  shall  remain  so  for  ever, — ^but  only, 
1.  Tlie  reputation  and  testimony  of  all  Christian  churches 
(which  also  transmit  the  same  by  a  continual  successive  tes- 
timony to  the  following,  or  else  they  will  be  of  an  uncertain 
Mth),  and,  2.  The  confidence  of  the  Divine  Providence  and 
goodness,  who  will  not  let  us  want  what  is  fit  for  us,  that, 
without  which  we  cannot  attain  the  end,  to  which  in  mercy 

I  I  2 
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he  hath  designed  us.  Now  the  same  arguments,  which  we 
have  for  the  continuation  of  Scripture,  we  have  for  the  pre- 
petuity  of  a  Christian  clergy,  that  is,  besides  the  so  long  ac- 
tual succession  and  continuance,  we  have  the  goodness  and 
unalterable  sweetness  of  the  divine  mercies,  who  will  continue 
such  ministries,  which  himself  hath  made  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation ;  he  would  not  have  made  them  the  way  to  heaven 
and  of  ordinary  necessity,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  preserve  them. 
Indeed,  if  the  ordinary  way  should  fail,  God  will  supply 
another  way  to  them  that  do  their  duty ;  but  then  Scripture 
may  as  well  fail  as  the  ordinary  succession  of  the  clergy :  they 
both  were  intended  as  but  the  ordinary  ministries  of  salvation, 
and  if  Scripture  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  church,  it  is  more 
likely  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  its  necessary  constituent 
parts  dian  the  Scripture ;  because  Scripture  is  preserved  for 
the  church,  it  is  kept  that  the  church  might  not  &il.  For  as 
for  the  &ncy,  that  all  men,  being  free  agents,  may  choose 
amiss:  suppose  that;  but  then,  may  they  not  all  consent  to 
tlie  corruption  or  destroying  of  Scripture  ?  yea,  but  God  will 
preserve  them  from  that,  or  will  overrule  the  event;  yea,  but 
how  do  they  know  that  ?  what  revelation  have  they  ?  yet  grant 
that  too,  but  why  then  will  he  not  also  overrule  the  event  of 
the  matter  of  universal  apostasy  ?  for  both  of  them  are  matter 
of  choice. 

13.  But  then  that  all  the  clergy  should  consent  to  corrupt 
Scripture,  or  to  lose  their  faith,  is  a  most  unreasonable  sup- 
position ;  for  supposing  there  is  a  natural  possibility,  yet  it  is 
morally  impossible ;  and  we  may  as  well  fear,  that  all  the 
men  of  the  world  will  be  vicious  upon  the  same  reason ;  for 
if  all  the  clergy  may,  then  all  the  people  may ;  and  you  may 
as  well  poison  the  sea,  as  poison  all  the  springs ;  and  it  is 
more  likely  all  the  idiots,  and  the  ordinary  persons  in  the 
worlds  should  be  cozened  out  of  their  religion,  than  that  all 
the  wise  men  and  ^antistites,'  the  teachers,  doctors,  and  public 
ministers  of  religion,  should.  And  when  all  men  turn  ma- 
riners, or  apothecaries,  or  that  all  men  will  live  single  lives, 
and  turn  monks,  and  so  endanger  the  species  of  mankind  to 
perish  (for  there  is  a  great  fear- of  that  too) ;  that  is,  when  all 
the  world  choose  one  thing  (for  if  two  men  do,  two  thousand 
may  do .  it  if  they  will,  and  so  may  all,  upon  this  ground) ; 
then  also  we  may  fear,  that  all  the  governors  of  the  church 
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may  fail,  because  some  do,  aiidmore  have,  and  all  may;  till 
then,  tliere  will  be  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  commission ; 
but  the  church  shall  go  on  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  calling 
and  designation,  which  were  extraordinary.  The  Spirit  issued 
out  at  first  miraculously,  and  hath  continued  running  still  in 
the  first  channels  by  ordinary  conduct,  and  in  the  same  con- 
veyances it  must  run  still,  or  it  cannot,  without  a  miracle, 
derive  upon  us,  who  stand  at  infinite  distance  from  the  foun- 
tain. Since  then,  there  is  now  no  more  expectation  of  an  ex- 
traordinary calling  (and  to  do  so  were  an  extraordinary  vanity), 
it  remains,  that  the  derivation  of  the  ministerial  power  be  by 
an  ordinary  conveyance. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  hath  drawn  a  linie,  and 
chalked  out  the  path  that  himself  meant  to  tread,  in  giving  the 
graces  of  evangelical  ministrations.  At  first,  after  that  Christ 
had  named  twelve  (one  whereof  was  lost),  they,  not  having 
an  express  command  for  the  maimer  of  ordination,  took  such 
course,  as  reason  and  religion  taught  them.  They  named  two 
persons,  and  prayed  God  to  choose  one,  and  to  manifest  it  by 
lot;  which  was  a  way  less  than  the  first  designation  of  the 
other  eleven;  and  yet  had  more  of  the  extraordinary  in  it, 
than  could  be  reasonably  continued  in  an  ordinary  succession. 
Tlie  apostles  themselves  had  not  as  yet  received  skill  enough 
how  to  oflSciate  in  their  ordinary  ministry,  because  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  as  yet  descended. 

15.  But  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  then  the  work 
was  to  begin ;  the  apostles  wanted  no  power  necessary  for ' 
the  main  work  of  the  gospel ;  but  now  also  they  received 
commissions  to  dispense  the  Spirit  to  all  such  purposes,  to 
which  he  was  intended.  They  before  had  the  office  in  them- 
selves, but  it  was  not  communicabk  to  others,  till  the  Spirit, 
the  anointing  from  above,  ran  over  tiie  fringes  of  the  priests' 
garments ;  they  had  it  bat  in  imperfection  and  inactive  Acui- 
ties; fi0  4saith  TheophylactM  "  He  breathed,  not  now  giving 
to  them  the  perfect  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  at  Pentecost:  but  he  prepared  them  for  the 
^ller  reception  of  it."  They  had  the  gift  before,  but  not  the 
perfect  consummation  of  it;  that  was  reserved  for  the  great 

.  ^  'Efx<puffa^  ou  T)}»  raXf/ocy  So^cav  roil  <Ky/ou  iry<£/«aTOf  vt/y  ccuto?;  vifxwfy^  retCr^y  yag  Iv 

In  20.  Joban. 
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day ;  and  because  the  power  of  consecration  is  the  teXBlwcis 
or  <  perfection'  of  priestly  order,  it  was  the  proper  emanation 
of  this  day's  glory ;  then  was  the  Upatix^  ttXBlwo-ig,  the  per- 
fection of  what  power  Christ  had  formerly  consigned.  For 
of  all  feculties,  that  is  not  perfect,  which  produces  perfect 
and  excellent  actions  in  a  direct  line,  actions  of  a  particular 
sort;  but  that  which  produces  the  actions,  and  enables  others 
to  do  so  too ;  for  tlien  the  perfection  is  inherent,  not  only  for- 
mally, but  virtually  and  eminently;  and  that  is  the  crown  of 
habits  and  natural  faculties.  Now  besides  the  reasonableness 
of  tlie  thing,  this  is  also  verified  by  a  certainty  that  will  not 
easily  fail  us ;  by  experience,  and  ^  ex  post  facto  :*  for  as  we 
do  not  find  the  apostles  had,  before  Pentecost,  a  productive 
power,  which  made  them  call  for  a  miracle,  or  a  special  pro- 
vidence by  lots ;  so  we  are  sure,  that  immediately  after  Pen- 
tecost they  had  it :  for  they  speedily  began  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  did  not  lay 
hands  upon  Matthias :  he  being  made  apostle  before  tlie  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  they 
were  not  yet  made  ministers  of  the  Spirit;  which  because 
afterward  presently  they  did,  concludes  fairly,  that,  at  Pen- 
tecost, they  were,  amongst  other  graces,  made  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  ordination. 

16.  This  I  say  is  certain,  that,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
at  Pentecost,  they  instantly  did  officiate  in  their  ministerial 
offices,  they  preached,  they  baptized,  they  confirmed  and 
gave  the  Holy  Spirit  of  obsignation,  and  took  persons  into 
the  lot  of  their  ministry,  doing  of  it  by  an  external  rite  and 
solemn  invocation.  And  now  tie  extraordinary  way  did 
cease ;  God  was  the  fountain  of  the  power,  but  man  conveyed 
it  by  an  external  rite:  and  of  this  St.  Paul,  who  was  the 
only  exception  from  the  common  way,  takes  notice;  calling 
himself  an  apostle,  ^^  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesu9 
Christ;"  implying  that  he  had  a  special  honour  done,  to  be 
chosen  an  apostle  in  an  extraordinary  way  ;  therefore  others 
might  be  apostles,  and  yet  not  so  as  he  was :  for  else  his  ex- 
pression had  been  all  one,  as  if  one  should  say,  *  Titus  die  s<m 
of  a  man,  not  b^otten  of  an  angel,  or  spirit,  nor  produced  1^ 
the  sun  or  stars,  but  begotten  by  a  man  of  a  woman :'  the 
discourse  had  been  ridiculous,  for  no  man  is  born  otherwise; 
and  yet  he  also  had  something  of  the  ordinary  too;  for  in 
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an  extsraordinary  manner  he  was  sent  to  be  ordsdned  in  an 
ordinary  ministiry.  And  yet  because  tte  ordinary  ministry 
was  settled j  St  Paul  was  called  to  an  acckmnt  for  so  much  of 
it  as  was  extraordinary ;  md  was  tied  to  do  that,  which  every 
man  now  is  bound  to  do,  that  shall  pretend  a  calling  extra- 
ordinary,^vi2.  to  give  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  extra-, 
ordinary  calHng : — ^which  when  he  had  done  in  tlie  college  of 
Jerusalem,  tiie  apostles  gave  him  the  rigkt  hand  of  fellow- 
sldp,  and  2q>proved  his  vocation ;  which  lalso  shows,  that  now 
the  way  of  ordination  was  fixed  and  declared  to  be  by  human 
ministry ;  of  which  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  instances 
of  ordinations  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  no  instances 
to,  the  contrary,  but  of  St.  Paul,  whose  designation  was  as 
immediate  as  that  of  the  eleven  apostles,  though  his  ordination 
was  not.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Job"  the  monk: 
"  Concerning  the  order  of  priesthood,  it  is  supernatural  and 
unspeakable.  He  that,  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  was 
in  the  form  of  idiots  and  private  persons,-^to-day,  -by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  GhK>st,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief-priest, 
and  laying  on  of  handiij  receives  so  gteAt  an  iihprovement  ahrJ 
alteration,  that  he  handlies,  and  can  consecrate,  the  divine 
mysteries  of  the  holy  church,  and  becomes  (under  Christ) 
a  mediator  (ministerial)  between  God  and  man,  and  exalted 
to  hallow  himself  and  sanctify  others:"  the  same  almost 
with  the  words  of  Grregory  Nyssen,  in  his  book  *  de  Sancto 
Baptismate.' 

17.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  preceding  discourses.  God  is 
the  consecrator ;  man  is  the  minister ;  the  separation  is  mys- 
terious and  wonderful ;  the  power  great  and  secret ;  the  office 
to  stand  between  God  and  the  people,  in  the.  ministry  of  the 
evangelical  rites ;  the  calling  to  it  ordinary,  and  by  a  settled 
ministry,  which  began  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Pentecost.  ' 

18.  This  great  change  was  in  nothing  expressed  greater, 
than  that  Saul  upon  his  ordination  changed  his  name; 
which  St  Chrysostom"  observing,  affirms  the  same  of  St. 
Peter.     I  conclude,  "  Differentiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebem 

"■  'OfAotws  Si  xa)  »r)  rii;  hptaavyns  ujrtp^uls  xoA  a^^i^r^**  y^lg  %oi)  vp^fnv  SvtA  Ktva  r&v 
'KoXKShf  xa)  hoL  t&v  Tvyyavivrwf  IBtajrw^  otgri  xa)  o^fAtpot,  frvi^fiaros  ^y/ou  ^w&/ui  xa) 
ipyis^iws  <Pitfy9  xo()  ^t^tSig  iin$iffn  TO0'aur>jv  &Wo(a}fftv  xgc/rrovot  S^^ixo'S'oci,  xa)  Toaovrw 
iimxeiOfffTaff^oHf  oUcrt  t&  dtta  fuxrriipiot  t?^  Upas  exuXi^fffas  r^tlv  Ziivota^ah  xa)  /itahvit 
eioS  x«)  MMtntwv  yh*ff^M  cautov  ti  xal  ro^;  HKKovf  ayidc^afv.    Tract  de  Sflcrament. 

»  HomiL  28«  in  Acta  la 
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constitait  ecclesise  auctoritas  et  honor  per  ordinis  concessiim 
sanctificatus  a  Deo,"  saith  Tertullian  ** :  "  The  authority  of 
the  whole  church  of  God  hath  made  distinction  between  the 
person  ordained  and  the  people,  but  the  honour  and  power 
of  it  are  derived  from  the  sanctification  of  God,"— It  is  de- 
rived from  him,  but  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  ministry  of  his 
appointing— —Whosoever  therefore,  with  unsanctified,  that  is, 
with  unconsecrated,  hands,  shall  dare  to  officiate  in  the  minis- 
terial office,  separate  by  God,  by  gifts,  by  graces,  by  pub- 
lic order,  by  an  established  rite,  by  the  institution  of  Jesus, 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  by  the  practice  of  sixteen  ages 
of  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  by  rea- 
son, by  analogy  to  the  discourse  of  all  the  wise  men  that  ever 
were  in  the  world; — ^that  man,  like  his  predecessor  Korah, 
brings  an  unhallowed  censer,  which  shall  never  send  up  a 
right  cloud  of  incense  to  God,  but  yet  that  unpermitted ;  and 
disallowed  smoke  shall  kindle  a  fire,  even  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  shall  at  least  destroy  the  sacrifice :  ^  his  work  shall  be 
consumed ; '  and  when,  upon  his  repentance,  himself  escapes, 
yet  it  shall  be  ^  so  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  with  danger,  and  loss, 
and  shame,  and  trouble.    ^^  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire«" 

0  Exhort  ad  Gastitat 

Remember  Korah  and  all  his  company. 
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RULES  AND  ADVICES 

TO   tflE 

CLERGY. 


I. — Personal  DtOy, 

1.  Remember,  that  it  is  your  great  duty,  and  tied  on  you 
by  many  obligations,  that  you  be  exemplar  in  your  lives,  and 
be  patterns  and  precedents  to  your  flocks :  l^t  it  be  said  unto 
you,  ^'  Why  takest  thou  my  law  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou 
hatest  to  be  reformed  thereby?"  He  that  lives  an  idle  life, 
may  preaxjh  with  truth  and  reason^  or  as  did  the  pharisees ;  bat 
not  as  Christ,  or  as  one  having  authority. 

2.  Every  minister,  in  taking  accounts  of  his  life,  must 
judge  of  his  diity  by  more  strict  and  severe  measures,  than 
he  does  of  his  people;  and  he  tjiat  ties  heavy  burdens  upon 
others,  ought  himself  to  carry  the  heaviest  end;  and  many 
things  may  be  lawful  in  the)n»  which  he  must  not  suffer  in 
himjself* 

^  I^et  every  minister  endeavour  to  be  learned  in  all 
spiritual  ^^mdom^  and  skilful  in  the  things  of  God;  for  he 
will  ill  teach  othcTS  the  way  of  godliness,  perfectly,  that  is 
himself  a  babe,  and  uninstructed.  An  ignorant  minister  is  a 
head  witJmut  aii  eye;  and  an  evil  minister  is  salt,  that  hslth  no 
savour. 

4.  Eveory  minister,  above  all  things^  must  be  oarefiil,  that 
he  be  not  a  servant  of  pasMon,  whetliei:'  of  anger  or  desire* 
For  be  that  is  not  master  of  his  passions,  will  always  be  useless^ 
aad  quickly  will  become  conteinpftible  and  cbeftp  in  the  eyea 
of  his  pariah. 

5.  Let  no  minister  be  Utigious  in  any  tMng;  not  greedy 
or  covetous;  not  insisting  upon  little  tMngs,  or  quarrelling^ 
fbr»  or  ejiiacting  of,  every  minute  pcnrtion  of  his  dues;  but 
bountHvl  aad  easy;  remitting  of  Im  right,  when  to  do  so 
may  b^  itseiul  to  his  people,  or  w1m9i  the  conirary  inay  do 
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mischief,  and  cause  reproach.  "  Be  not  over-righteous,"  saith 
Solomon,  that  is,  *  not  severe  in  demanding,  or  forcing  every 
thing,'  though  it  be  indeed  his  due. 

6.  Let  not  the  name  of  the  church  be  made  a  pretence 
for  personal  covetousness ;  by  saying,  *  You  are  willing  to 
remit  many  things,  but  you  must  not  wrong  the  church:' 
for  though  it  be  true,  that  you  are  not  to  do  prejudice  to 
succession,  yet  many  things  may  be  forgiven  upon  just  occa- 
sions, from  which  the  church  shall  receive  no  incommodity : 
but  be  sure  that  there  are  but  few  things,  which  thou  art 
bound  to  do  in  thy  personal  capacity, — but  the  same  also, 
and  more,  thou  art  obliged  to  perform,  as  thou  art  a  public 
person. 

7.  Never  exact  the  offerings,  or  customary  wages,  and 
such  as  are  allowed  by  law,  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  nor  condition  for  them,  nor  secure  them  beforehand : 
but  first  do  your  office,  and  minister  the  sacraments  purely, 
readily,  and  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  when  that  is  done,  receive 
what  is  your  due. 

8.  Avoid  all  pride,  as  you  would  flee  from  the  most  fright- 
ful apparition,  or  the  most  cruel  enemy;  and  remember,  that 
you  can  never  truly  teach  humility,  or  tell  what  it  is,  unless 
you  practise  it  yourselves. 

9.  Take  no  measures  of  humility,  but  such  as  are  material 
and  tangible;  such  which  consist  not  in  humble  words,  and 
lowly  gestures,  but  what  is  first  truly  radicated  in  your  souls, 
in  low  opinion  of  yourselves,  and  in  real  preferring  others 
before  yourselves,  and  in  such  significations,  which  can  neither 
deceive  yourselves  nor  others. 

10.  Let  every  curate  of  souls  strive  to  understand  himself 
best;  and  then  to  understand  others.  Let  him  spare  himself 
least;  but  most  severely  judge,  censure,  and  condemn  himself. 
1£  he  be  learned,  let  him  show  it  by  wise  teaching,  and  humble 
manners.  If  he  be  not  learned,  let  him  be  sure  to  get  so 
much  knowledge  as  to  know  that,^ — and  so  much  humility,  as 
not  to  grow  insolent,  and  puffed  up  by  his  emptiness.  For 
many  will  pardon  a  good  man,  that  is  less  learned;  but  if  he 
be  proud,  no  man  will  forgive  him. 

11.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  live  a  life  as  ab- 
stracted from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  Im  necessity  will 
permit  him ;  but  at  no  hand  to  be  immerged  and  principally 
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employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world :  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  what  is  of  good  report,  and  what  he  is  obliged  to  by  any 
personal  or  collateral  duty,  that  he  may  do,  but  no  more. 
Ever  remembering  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  In  the 
world,  ye  shall  have  trouble ;  but  in  me,  ye  shall  have  peace :" 
and  consider  tliis  also,  which  is  a  great  truth,— ^that  every 
degree  of  love  to  the  world,  is  so  much  taken  from  the  love 
of  God. 

12.  Be  no  otherwise  solicitous  of  your  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, but  by  doing  your  duty  well  and  wisely:  in  other  things 
refer  yourself  to  God :  but  if  you  meet  with  evil  tongues,  be 
carefiil  that  you  bear  reproaches  sweetly  and  temperately. 

13.  Remember  that  no  minister  can  govern  his  people 
well,  and  prosperously,  unless  himself  hath  learned  humbly 
and  cheerfully  to  obey  his  superior.  For  every  minister 
should  be  like  the  good  centurion  in  the  gospel :  "  himself  is 
under  authority,  and  he  hath  people  under  him." 

14.  Be  sure,  in  all  your  words  and  actions,  to  preserve 
Christian  simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  to  do  to  others,  as  you 
would  be  done  unto  yourself:  and  never  to  speak  what  you 
do  not  think.  Trust  to  truth,  rather  than  to  your  memory : 
for  this  may  fail  you,  that  will  never. 

15.  Pray  much  and  very  fervently,  for  all  your  parish- 
ioners, and  all  men  that  belong  to  you,  and  all  that  belong  to 
God;  but  especially  for  the  conversion  of  souls:  and  be  very 
zealous  for  nothing,  but  for  God's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  of  your  charges :  ever  remem- 
bering, that  you  are  by  God  appointed  as  the  ministers  of 
prayer,  and  the  ministers  of  good  things,  to  pray  for  all  the 
world,  and  to  heal  all  the  world,  as  £sir  as  you  are  able. 

16.  Every  minister  must  learn  and  practise  patience,  that 
by  bearing  all  adversity  meekly,  and  humbly,  and  cheerfully, 
and  by  doing  all  his  duty  with  unwearied  industry,  with  great 
courage,  constancy,  and  Christian  magnanimity,  he  may  the 
better  assist  his  people  in  the  bearing  of  their  crosses,  and 
overcoming  their  difficulties. 

IT.  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,  and  still  more 
holy;  and  never  think  he  hath  done  his  work,  till  all  be 
finished  by  perseverance,  and  the  measures  of  perfection  in 
a  holy  life,  and  a  holy  death :  but,  at  no  hand,  must  he  mag- 
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nify  hinmelf  by  vain  sepamtions  from  others^  or  despistng 
them  that  are  aot  so  holy. 


IL — Of  Prudence  required  in  Ministers. 

18.  Remember,  that  discretion  is  tlie  mistress  of  all 
graces ;  and  humility  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles :  and  with- 
out this,  all  graces  perish  to  a  man's  self;  and  without  that, 
all  graces  are  useless  unto  others. 

19.  Let  no  minister  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  his 
people,  and  destroy  his  duty,  by  unreasonable  compliance 
with  their  humours ;  lest,  as  the  bishop  of  Granada  told  the 
governors  of  Leria  and  Patti,  *  like  silly  animals  they  take 
burdens  upon  their  backs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude, 
which  they  neither  can  retain  with  prudence,  nor  shake  off 
^th  safety.'  . 

20.  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  you  to  sin 
against  God;  but  in  the  matter  of  souls,  being  well  ad- 
vised, be  bold  and  confident;  but  abate  nothing  of  the  honour 
of  God,  or  the  just  measures  of  your  duty,  to  satisfy  the  im- 
portunity of  any  man  whatsoever,  and  God  will  bear  you 
out. 

21.  When  you  teach  your  people  any  part  of  their  duty, 
as  in  paying  their  debts,  their  tithes^  and  offerings,  in  giving 
due  reverence  and  religious  regards,  diminish  nothing  of  ad- 
monition in  these  particulars,  and  the  like,  though  they  ob« 
ject,  that  you  speak  for  yourselves,  and  in  your  own  cases. 
For  counsel  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better,  if  it  be  profitable 
both  to  him  that  gives,  and  to  him  that  takes  it.  Only  do  it 
in  simplicity,  and  principally  intend  the  good  of  their  souls. 

22.  In  taking  accounts  of  the  good  lives  of  yourselves  or 
others,  take  your  measures  by  the  express  words  of  Scrip- 
ture :  and  next  to  them  estimate  them  by  their  prc^ortion 
and  compliance  with  the  public  measures,  with  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  by  the  rules  of  feme,  of 
public  honesty,  and  good  report ;  and,  .last  of  all,  by  tiieir  ob- 
servation of  the  ordinances  and  exterior  parts  of  religion. 

33.  Be  not  satisfied,  when  you  b^v.e  done  a  good  work. 
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unless  you  have  also  done  it  well ;  and  wlien  you  have,  then 
be  careful  that  vain-glory^  partiality,  self-conceit,  or  any 
other  folly  or  indiscretion,  shatch  it  not  out  of  your  hand,  and 
cheat  you  of  the  reward. 

24.  Be  careful  so  to  order  yourself,  that  you  fell  not  into 
temptation  and  folly  in  the  presence  of  any  of  your  charges ; 
and  especially  that  you  fall  not  into  chidings  and  intemperate 
talkings,  and  sudden  and  violent  expressions. — Never  be  a 
party  in  clamours  and  scoldings,  lest  your  calling  become 
useless,  and  your  person  contemptible:  ever  remembering 
that,  if  you  cheaply  and  lightly  be  engaged  in  such  low  usages 
with  any  person,  that  person  is  likely  to  be  lost  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  much  good  from  your  ministry. 


IIL— 2%^  Rules  and  Measures  of  Government  to  be  used  by 

Ministers  in  their  respective  Cures, 

25.  Use  no  violence  to  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  your 
opinion ;  but  by  the  word  of  your  proper  ministry,  by  demon* 
strations  of  the  Spirit,  by  rational  discourses,  by  excellent  ex- 
amples, constrain  them  to  come  in :  and  for  other  things  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  their  own  liberty,  to  the  measures  of 
the  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 

26.  Suffer  no  quarrel  in  your  parish,  and  speedily  suppress 
it  when  it  is  begun:  and  though  all  wise  men  will  abstain 
from  interposing  in  other  men's  affairs,  and  especially  in 
matters  of  interest,  which  men  love  too  well;  yet  it  is  your 
duty  here  to  interpose,  by  persuading  them  to  friendships,  re- 
concilements, moderate  prosecutions  of  their  pretences;  and 
by  all  means  you  prudentiy  can,  to  bring  them  to  peace  and 
brotherly  kindness. 

2T.  Suffer  no  houses  of  debauchery,  or  drunkenness,  or 
lust,  in  your  parishes :  but  implore  the  assistance  of  authority 
for  the  suppressing  of  all  such  meeting-places  and  nurseries 
of  impiety:  and  as  for  places  of  public  entertainment,  take 
care  that  they  observe  the  rules  of  Christian  piety,  and  the 
allowed  measures  of  laws. 

28.  If  there  be  any  Papists  or  sectaries  in  your  parishes, 
neglect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
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meekness,  and.  by  the  importunity  of  wise  discourses  seeking 
to  gain  them*  But  stir  up  no  violences  against  them ;  but 
leave  them  (if  they  be  incurable)  to  the  wise  and  merciful 
disposition  of  the  laws. 

29.  Receive  not  the  people  to  doubtful  disputations :  and 
let  no  names  of  sects  or  di£fering  religions  be  kept  up 
amongst  you,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and 
private  charity:  and  teach  not  the  people  to  estimate  their 
piety  by  their  distance  from  any  opinion,  but  by  their  faith 
in  Christ,  their  obedience  to  God  and  the  laws,  and  their 
love  to  all  Christian  people,  even  though  they  be  deceived. 

30.  Think  no  man  considerable  upon  the  point  or  pre- 
tence of  a  tender  conscience,  unless  he  live  a  good  life,  and 
in  all  things  endeavour  to  approve  himself  void  of  offence 
both  towards  God  and  man.  But  if  he  be  an  humble  person, 
modest  and  inquiring,  apt  to  learn,  and  desirous  of  informa- 
tion ;  if  he  seeks  for  it  in  all  ways  reasonable  and  pious,  and 
is  obedient  to  laws,  then  take  care  of  him,  use  him  tenderly, 
persuade  him  meekly,  reprove  him  gently,  and  deal  merci- 
fully with  him,  till  God  shall  reveal  that  also  unto  him,  in 
which  his  imavoidable  trouble  and  his  temptation  lie. 

31.  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions  among  you,  and 
avoid  them:  for  such  persons  are  by  the  Scripture  called 
^^  scandals  S"  in  the  abstract ;  they  are  offenders  and  offences 
too.  But  if  any  man  have  an  opinion,  let  him  have  it  to 
himself,  till  he  can  be  cured  of  his  disease  by  time,  and 
counsel,  and  gentle  usages.  But  if  he  separates  from  the  church, 
or  gathers  a  congregation,  he  is  proud,. and  is  fallen  from  the 
communion  of  saints,  and  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church. 

32.  He  that  observes  any  of  his  people  to  be  zealous,  let 
him  be  careful  to  conduct  that  zeal  into  such  channels,  where 
there  is  least  danger  of  inconveniency ;  let  him  employ  it  in 

something  that  is  good ;  let  it  be  pressed  to  fight  against  sin. 
For  zeal  is  like  a  cancer  in  the  breast;   feed  it  with  good 

flesh,  or  it  will  devour  the  heart. 

33.  Strive  to  get  the  love  of  the  congregation;  but  let 
it  not  degenerate  into  popularity.  Cause  them  to  love  you 
and  revere  you ;  to  love  with  religion,  not  for  your  compli- 
ance ;  for  the  good  you  do  them,  not  for  that  you  please  them. 

4  2xavlx\a  ira^a  rh>  $r$a^i^v.  Rom.  xvi.  17* 
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Get  their  love  by  daing  your  duty,  but  not  by  omitiing  or 
spoiling  any  part  of  it:  ever  remembering  the  severe  words 
oi  our  bleared  Saviour»  ^^  Woe  he  to  you,  when  all  men  i^eak 
well  of  you." 

34.  Suffer  not  the  common  people  to  prattle  about  religion 
and  questions;  but  to  speak  little,  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and 
slow  to  speak ;  that  they  learn  to  do  good  works  for  necessary- 
uses,  that  they  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have 
wherewithal  to  give  t6  them  that  nee^ ;  thaf  they  "  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  learn  to  do  their  own  business." 

35.  Let  every  minister  t^ce  ca^fi;  that  he  call  upon  his 
charge,  that  they  order  then^selve^  soo  th^t  they  leave  no  void 
^aces  of  their  time,  but  that  every  part  of  it  be  filled  with 
useful  or  innocent  employment.  Fcur  where  there  is  ^  space 
without  business,  that  space  i^  tbf  proper  time  for  danger  and 
temptation ;  and  i)p  man  is  more  miserable  than  he,  t)i^t  kpowi 
not  iiow  to  spend  his  time. 

36.  Fear  no  man's  person  in  the  dopig  of  your  duty 
wisely,  an4  a^ording  to  the  lawi^ :  repien^t^^ing  ^ways,  that 
a  servant  of  God  qan  no  more  be  hurt  by  all  tl^p  powers  of 
\vipkedness,  than  by  the  noise  of  a  fly's  wing,  or  thp  chirping 
of  a  sparrplVj.  Brethren,  do  well  for  yourselves :  do.  well  for 
yourselves,  as  long  as  you  have  time  i  yo.u  knoMT  not  hpv^  soon 
death  will  come. 

37.  Entertain  no  persons  into  ypur  assen^bliei^  from  other 
parishes,  pnless  upon  gi:eat  occpislon,  or  in  the  destitiution  of 
a  minister,  or  by  contingency  ^nd  seldom  visits,  or  with 
le^ve:  ^est  the  labour  of  tliy  btother  be  d^scourpiged,  an4 
thyself  b^  thought  to  preach  CL^ist  <^ut  pf  envy,  and  not  of 
good-will. 

38.  Never  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  matters 
oS  controversy ;  te^ch  them  obedience,  not  arrpgancy ;  teach 
them  to  be  humble,  not  crafty.  Fpr^^  without  the  aid  of  false 
gui4cs,  you  will  find  some  of  them  of  thpjpselves  apt  enough 
to  be  trputjjlespn^e ;  and  a  question  W\  ^^^  ^^^  heads,  and  a 
po(wer  pf  judging  intp  their  h^n^  i^  9'  putting  it  to  their 
dioice,  whether  you  ^hall  b^  troubled  \3(y  theni  tl^  week  or 
the  next;  for  much  longer  you  pannot  escape. 

39.  Let  no  minister  of  a  parish  introduce  any  ceremony, 
|ites,  or  gestures,  though  with  some  seeming  piety  and  de- 
yption,  but  what  are  coipmanded  by  th^  phurch,  and  esta*- 

VOL.  XIV.  K  K 
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blished  by  law:  and  let  these  also  be  wisely  and  usefully 
explicated  to  the  people,  thatthey  may  understand  the  reasons 
and  measures  of  obedience ;  but  let  there  be  no  more  intro- 
duced, liest  the  people  be  burdened  unnecessarily,  and  tempted 
or  divided. 


IV.— J?f^fe*  and  Advices  concerning  Preaching. 

40.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  according  to  the  ability  that  God  gives  him:  ever 
remembering,  that  to  minister  God's  word  unto  the  people  is 
the  one  half  of  his  great  office  and  employment. 

41.  Let  every  minister  be  careful,  that  what  he  delivers, 
be  indeed  the  word  of  God:  that  his  sermon  be  answerable  to 
the  text;  for  this  is  God's  word,  the  other  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  it;  that  although  in  itself  it  be  but  the  word  of 
man,  yet  by  the  purpose,  truth,  and  signification  of  it,  it  may, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  be  the  word  of  God. 

42.  Do  not  spend  your  sermons  in  general  and  indefinite 
things,  as  in  exhortations  to  the  people  to  get  Christ,  to  be 
united  to  Christ,  and  things  of  the  like  unlimited  significa- 
tion; but  tell  them  in  every  duty,  what  are  the  measures, 
what  circumstances,  what  instruments,  and  what  is  the  parti- 
cular minute  meaning  of  every  general  advice.  For  generals, 
not  explicated,  do  but  fill  the  people'^s  heads  with  empty  no- 
tions, and  their  mouths  with  perpetual  unintelligible  talk: 
but  their  hearts  remain  empty,  and  themselves  are  not 
edified. 

43.  Let  not  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  the  people 
be  the  measures  of  your  doctrines,  but  let  your  doctrines  be 
the  measure  of  their  persuasions.  Let  them  know  from  you, 
what  they  ought  to  do;  but  if  you  learn  from  them,  what 
you  ought  to  teach,  you  will  give  but  a  very  ill  account, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  of  the  souls  committed  to  you.  He 
that  recces  from  the  people,  what  he  shall  teach  them,  is 
like  a  nurse  that  asks  of  her  child,  what  physic  she  shall 
pve  him. 

44.  Every  minister,  in  reproofs  of  sin  and  sinners,  ought 
to  concern  himself  in  the  faults  of  them  that  are  present,  but 
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not  of  the  absent ;  not  in  reproof,  of  the  times :  for  this  can 
serve  no  end  but  of  faction  and  sedition,  public  munnur  and 
private  discontent;  besides  this,  it  does  nothing  but  amuse 
the  people  in  the  faults  of  others,  teaching  them  to  revile 
their  betters,  and  neglect  the  dangers  of  their  own  souls. 

45«  As  it  looks  like  flattery  and  design  to  preach  nothing 
before  magistrates  but  the  duty  of  their  people  and  their  own 
eminency ;  so  it  is  the  beginning  of  mutiny  to  preadi  to  tlie 
people  the  duty  of  their  superiors  and  supreme ;  it  can  nei- 
ther come  from  a  good  principle,  nor  tend  to  a  good  end. 
Every  minister  ought  to  preach  to  his  parish,  and  urge  their 
duty :  St  John  the  Baptist  told  the  soldiers  what  the  soldiers 
should  do,  but  troubled  not  their  heads  with  what  was  the 
duty  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 

46.  In  the  reproof  of  sins,  be  as  particular  as  you  please, 
and  spare  no  man's  sin,  but  meddle  with  no  man's  person ; 
neither  name  any  man,  nor  signify  him,  neither  reproach  him, 
nor  make  him  to  be  suspected.  He  that  doth  otherwise, 
makes  his  sermon  to  be  a  libel,  and  the  ministry  of  repent- 
ance an  instrument  of  revenge;  and,  so  doing,  he  shall  exas- 
perate the  man,  but  never  amend  the  sinner. 

4T.  Let  the  business  of  your  sermons  be,  to  preach  holy 
life,  obedience,  peace,  love  among  neighbours,  hearty  love, 
to  live  as  the  old  Christians  did,  and  the  new  should ;  to 
do  hurt  to  no  man,  to  do  good  to  every  man :  for,  in  these 
things,  the  honour  of  God  consists,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

48.  Press  those  graces  most,  that  do  most  good,  and 
make  the  least  noise ;  such  as  giving  privately  and  forgiv- 
ing publicly ;  and  preiscribe  the  grace  of  charity  by  all  the 
measures  of  it,  which  are  given  by  the  Apostle");  for  this 
grace  is  not  finished  by  good  words,  nor  yet  by  good  works, 
but  it  is  a  great  building,  and  many  materials  go  to  the  struc- 
ture of  it.  It  is  worth  your  study,  for  it  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  commandments. 

49.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  charity  should  live,  un- 
less the  lust  of  tlie  tongue  be  mortified,  let  every  minister 
in  his  charge  be  frequent  and  severe  against  slanderers,  de- 
tractors, and  backbiters;  for  the  crime  of  backbiting  is  the 
poison  of  charity ;  and  yet  so  common,  that  it  is  passed  into 

4  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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a  proverb,  ^^  After  a  good  dinner,  let  us  sit  down  and  back- 
bite our  neiglibours*" 

50*  Let  every  minister  be  icarefiil  to  observe,  and  v«be« 
ment  in  reproving,  those  faults  of  his  parishioners,  of  toiiidi 
the  laws  cannot,  or  da  not,  take  eognizaiice,  such  as  arei, 
many  d^rees  of  intempbrate  drinkings,  gluttony,  riotous 
Uving,  expenses  aimve  their  abUity,  pride,  bragging,  lying 
in  ordinary  convei^mtiea^  bdVBtonsness,  peevishness,  and  hMiky 
anger,  and  such-like;  For  die  word  of  God  searches  deeper 
than  tihe  laws  of  men ;  mnd  many  dungs  will  be  liard  to  prove 
by  the  measures  of  courts,  which  are  easy  enou^  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  watchful  and  diligent  eye  and  ear  of  the  guide 
of  souls. 

51.  In  your  sermons  to  the  people,  ofken  speak  of  the 
f«Mir  last  things,  of  deadi  and  jux^m'ent,  heaven  and  hell;  of 
the  life  and  deadi  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  God^s  mercy  to  repeat- 
ing sinners,  and  his  severity  agidnst  the  impenitent ;  of  die 
formidable  exainpies  of  God's  anger  poured  fordi  upon  re- 
bels^ sacrilegious,  oppressors  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
all  persons  guilty  of  crying  sins.  These  are  usefol,  safe,  and 
profitable ;  but  never  run  into  extravagances  and  curiosities, 
nbr  trouble  yourselves  or  them  with  mysterious  secrets;  for 
there  is  more  laid  before  you  than  you  can  undersiknd ;  and 
the  whole  duty  K)f  mail  is,  <^  to  fear  God  ieitid  keep  his  com- 
mandments." S^eak  but  very  little  of  the  secret  and  high 
tilings  of  God,  but  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  lowness  and 
humility  of  Christ. 

52.  Be  not  hasty  in  pronounciisg  di^nnation  against  any 
man  or  party  in  a  matter  of  disputation.  It  is  enough  f^ 
you  reprove  an  error;  but  what  shall  be  thie  sentence  against 
it  at  the  day  of  judgment^  thou  knoweist  not ;  and  therefore 
pray  for  the  erring  person,  and  reprove  him,  but  leave  die 
sentence  to  Ids  Judge. 

53.  Let  your  sermons  teax^  the  duty  of  all  states  of  men 
to  whom  you  speak ;  and  particularly  take  care  xii  servants 
and  hirelings,  merdiants  and  tradesmen,  diat  they  be  not 
unskilful,  nor  unadmonished  in  their  respective  duties ;  and^ 
in  all  things,  speak  usefully  and  affecdcHiately ;  for,  {>y  this 
means,  you  will  provide  for  all  men's  needs,  both  fc^diem 
that  sin  by  reason  of  their  little  understanding,  ana  tii^ 
that  sin  because  they  have  evil,  dull,  or  depraved  affections. 
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54.  In  your  sermons  and  discourse  of  reHg^on,  \9^  prir 
mitive,  kn6wn,  and  accustomed  words,  mA  sffieet  hot  neir,' 
fantastical,  or  schismatical  terms.  Let  the  Sunday-festival  be 
called  the  Lord's  day ;  and  pretend  no  feaii»  frMn  tHe  dom- 
mon  use  of  words  amongst  Christians.  FV)r  they  that  tntadie 
tf  business  of  the  words  of  common  use,  and  reform  Migion 
by  intrbdncing  a  new  word,  intend  to  make  a  diange  but 
ab  ^unendment;  they  spend  themselves  in  triflei,  like  Afe 
barren  turf  that  sends  forth  no  medicinable  herbs*,  but  stor^ 
of  mushrooms ;  and  they  give  a  demonstration,  that  they  ar^ 
either  impertinent  people,  or  else  of  a  querulbtis  natiure ;  and 
that  tli6y  are  rieady  to  disturb  the  church,  if  they  could  finti 
occasion^ 

55.  Let  every  minister,  in  his  diarge^  as  much  as  he  ea% 
endeavour  to  destroy  all  popular  errors  and  evil  ptitieipim 
tffieh  up  by  his  people,  or  others  with  whom  they  converse  ; 
especially  those  that  directly  oppose  the  indispiensabte  tie^ 
cessity  of  a  holy  life. — Let  him  endeavoni*  to  iinde»tand,  ia 
What  true  and  uselTul  sense  Chiisf  d  ajctive  ob^tonce  is  inb^ 
puted  to  us ;  let  him  make  his  people  ifeat  the  deferring  :of 
their  repentance,  and  putting  it  off  to  their  death-Bed;  ki 
him  explicate  the  nature  of  ifaith,  so  iSoAt  it  be  an  active  and 
quickening  principle  of  chd.Hty ;  let  hini,  as  much  as  he  may^ 
take  frorii  them  all  confidences;  ffhat  slackien  their  obediend^ 
and  diligence ;  let  him  t^ch  thiem  t6  impute  all  their  sins  id 
their  own  follies  aiid  evil  choice,  and  so  btdld  them  up  in  a 
most  holy  faith  to  a  holy  life ;  ever  remembering,  that^  ii^  all 
ages,  it  hath  been  the  greatest  artifice  of  Sataii  to  hinder  the 
increase  of  Christ's  kihgdoih,  by  <lestroying  those  things  ib 
which  it  dfoes  consist,  viz.  peace  and  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  mortification. 

56.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  cai*efal,  that  he  never  ex* 
pound  Scriptures  in  public,  contrary  to  tlie  known  ^emsne  i^ 
the  catholic  church,  and  particularly  of  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  nor  introduce  aiiy  doctrine  against  any  of 
the  four  first  ^general  councils ;  for  these,  as  they  are  mea- 
sures of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity;  that  id,  as  they  are  safe^.^ 
so  they  are  sufficient ;  and  besides  what  is  taught  by  theses 
no  matter  of  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

57.  Let  no  preacher  bring  before  the  people,  in  his  S'^F- 
kn6ns  or  discoursed,  the  arguments  of  great  and  dangerous 
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heresies,  though  with  a  purpose  to  confute  them ;  for  they 
will  much  easier  retain  the  objection  than  understand  the 
answer. 

58.  JLet  not  the  preacher  make  an  article  of  faith  to  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  teach  it  with  plainness  and  simplicity, 
and  confirm  it  with  easy  arguments  and  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  without  objection ;  let  them  be  taught  to  believe, 
but  not  to  argue ;  lest,  if  the  arguments  meet  with  a  scrupu- 
lous person,  it  rather  shake  the  foundation  by  curious  in- 
quiry, than  establish  it  by  arguments  too  hard. 

59.  Let  the  preacher  be  careful  that,  in  his  sermons,  he 
use  no  light,  immodest,  or  ridiculous  expressions,  but  what  is 
wise,  grave,  useful,  and  for  edification ;  that,  when  the  preacher 
brings  truth  and  gravity,  the  people  may  attend  with  fear  and 
reverence. 

60.  Let  no  preacher  envy  any  man,  that  hath  a  greater 
audience,  or  more  fame  in  preaching  than  himself;  let  him 
not  detract  from  him  or  lessen  his  reputation  directly  or  in- 
directly :  for  he  that  cannot  be  even  with  his  brother  but  by 
pulling  him  down,  is  but  a  dwarf  still ;  and  no  man  is  the 
better  for  making  his  brother  worse.  In  all  things  desire 
that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced ;  and  rejoice  that  he 
is  served,  whoever  be  the  minister;  that  if  you  cannot  have 
the  fame  of  a  great  preacher,  yet  you  may  have  the  reward  of 
being  a  good  man ;  but  it  is  hard  to  miss  both. 

61.  Let  every  preacher  in  his  parish  take  care  to  explicate 
to  the  people  the  mysteries  of  the  great  festivals,  as  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity-Sunday, 
the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  because  these 
feasts,  containing  in  them  the  great  fundamentals  of  our 
fiaith,  will,  with  most  advantage,  convey  the  mysteries  to  the 
people,  and  fix  them  in  their  memories,  by  the  solemnity  and 
circumstances  of  the  day. 

62.  In  all  your  sermons  and  discourses,  speak  nothing  of 
God  but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious ;  and  impute  not  to 
him  such  things,  the  consequents  of  which  a  wise  and  good 
man  will  not  own :  never  suppose  him  to  be  author  of  sin,  or 
the  procurer  of  our  damnation.  For  "  God  cannot  be  tempted, 
neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  God  is  true,  and  every  man 
a  liar." 

63.  Let  no  preacher  compare  one  ordinance  with  another; 
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as  prayer  with  preaching,  to  the  disparagement  of  either ;  but 
use  both  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  according  to  appointed 
order. 

64.  Let  no  man  preach  for  the  praise  of  men :  bnt  if  you 
meet  it,  instantly  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  pray 
.against  your  own  vanity ;  and,  by  an  express  act  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoration,  return  the  praise  to  God.  Remem- 
ber, that  Herod  was,  for  the  omission  of  this,  smitten  by  an 
angel;  and  do  thou  tremble,  fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  Go4 
be  otherwise  tl^  the  sentence  of  the  people. 


V. — Rules  cmd  Advices  concerning  Catechism. 

65.  Every  minister  is  bound,  upon  every  Lord's  day, 
before  evening  prayer,  to  instruct  all  young  people  in  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  sa^aments,  as  they  are  set  down  and  expli- 
cated in  the  church-catechism. 

66.  Let  a  bell  be  tolled,  when  the  catechising  is  to  begin, 
that  all  who  desire  it  may  be  present;  but  let  all  the  more 
ignorant  and  uninstructed  part  of  the  people,  whether  they 
be  old  or  young,  be  required  to  be  present :  that  no  person 
in  your  parishes  be  ignorant  in  the  foundations  of  religion : 
ever  remembering,  that  if,  in  these  things,  they  be  unskilfiil, 
whatever  is  taught  besides,  is  like  a  house  built  upon  the 
sand. 

67.  Let  every  minister  teach  his  people  the  use,  practice, 
methods,  and  benefits,  of  meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Let 
them  draw  out  for  them  helps  and  rules  for  their  assistance  in 
it ;  and  furnish  them  with  materials,  concerning  the  life  and 
death  of  the  ever-blessed  Jesus,  the  greatness  of  God,  our 
own  meanness,  the  dreadful  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  the 
infinite  event  of  the  two  last  sentences  at  doomsday:  let 
them  be  taught  to  consider  what  they  have  been,  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  shall  be ;  and  above  all  things,  what  are 
the  issues  of  eternity ;  glories  never  to  cease,  pains  never  to 
be  ended. 

68.  Let  every  minister  exhort  his  people  to  a  frequent 
confession  of  their  sins,  and  a  declaration  of  the  state  of  their 
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souls ;  to  a  oonyenacioii  with  their  mioister  in  spiritual  tiuBgi^ 
to  w  inquiry  cbnceroing  all  the  parts  of  their  duty :  (br  by 
preaching  and  catechising,  and  private  intercourse,  aU  the 
needs  of  souls  caii  best  be  served ;  but  by  preaching  alone, 
iljbey  csuinot. 

est.  Let  the  people  be  exhorted  to  keep  fasting-days,  and 
the  feasts  of  the  churcli,  according  to  their  respective  capa- 
cities; 80  it  be  done  without  burden  to  them,  and  without 
becoming  a  snare ;  that  is,  that  upon  the  account  of  religion, 
and  holy  desires  to  please  God,  they  spend  soj&e  time  in  reli- 
gion, besides  the  Lord's  day. — But  be  very,  dareful  that  the 
Lord's  day  be  kept  religiously,  according  to  the  severest  mea- 
sures of  the  church,  and  the  commands  of  authority :  ever 
remembering,  that,  as  they  give  but  little  testimony  of  repent- 
ance and  mortification,  who  never  fast ;  so  they  give  but  small 
evidence  of  their  joy  in  God  and  religion,  who  are  unwilling 
sdemnly  to  partake  of  tlie  public  and  religious  joys  of  the 
dhr^^tian  church. 

70.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  exhorting  all  parents 
and  masters  to  send  their  children  an4  servants  to  the  bishop 
at  the  visitation,  or  other  solemn  times  of  h)9  c^piing  to  them, 
^bat  they  may  be  confirmed.  And  le);  h^^n  also  take  care 
^at  all  youpg  persons  niay,  by  underst£^n.4ing  the  principles 
4^rel^QP,  their  vow  of  baptism,  the  p^cellency  of  Christian 
jjsligipQ,  the  n^i^dssity  &^^  advsHf^tf^^s  of  it,  ai^d  of  living 
^pcj)rjding  to  it,  be  fitted  ^nd  disp^ased,  and  ^cQprdingly  by 
tbem  pr^se^ted  tp  the  bishppy  that  he  ipay  pray  over  d^eip, 
and  invocate  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  minister  the  holy  rite  of 


VI. — Rules  and  Advices  concerning  the  Visitation  of  the  SicJc. 

7L  £y£RY  ininister  ought  to  he  careful  in  visiting  all  the 
^ick  and  afflicted  persons  of  his  parish:  ever  remembering, 
^hat  a»  the  priest's  lips  are  to  preserve  knowledge,  so  it  is  his 
duty  to  minister  a'  word  of  comfort  in  the  time  of  need. 

,  79.  A  mimster  must  not  stay  till  he  be  seni^  for ;  but,  of 
his  own  accord  and  care,  go  to  them,  to  examine  them,  to 
^hort  them  to.p^fept  their  repentance^  to  strengthen  their 
faith)  to  eneourage  their  patience,  to  persuade  th^m  to  re- 
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signatlon,  to  the  renewing  of  their  holy  vows,  to  the  loye  (^ 
God,  to  be  reconciled  to  their  neighbours,  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  amends,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  settle  their  estate, 
to  provide  for  their  charges,  to  do  acts  of  piety  and  charity ; 
and  above  all  things,  that  they  take  care  they  do  not  sin  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  lives.  For  if  repentance  on  our  death- 
bed seenti  so  very  late  for  the  sins  of  our  life, — ^what  time 
shall  be  left  to  repent  us  of  the  sins  we  conunit  on  our  death- 
bed? 

73.  When  you  comfort  the  afflicted,  endeavour  to  bring 
them  to  the  true  love  of  God;  for  he  that  serves  God  for 
God's  sake,  it  is  aknost  impossible  he  should  be  .oppressed 
with  sorrow. 

74,  In  answering  the  cases  of  conscience  of  the  sick  or 
afflicted  people,  consider  not  who  asks,  but  what  he  asks ;  and 
consult  in  your  answers  more  with  the  estate  of  his  soul,  than 
the  conveniency  of  his  estate ;  for  no  flattery  is  so  &tal  as  that 
of  the  physician  or  the  divine. 

75*  If  the  sick  person  inquires  concerning  the  final  estate 
of  his  soul,  he  is  to  be  reproved  rather  than  answered;  only 
he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  finish  his  duty,  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can  in  that  season,  to  pray  for  pardon  and  acceptance ;  but 
you  have  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  with  passing  final  sentences; 
neither  cast  him  down  in  despair,  nor  raise  him  up  to  vain  and 
unreasonable  confidences.  But  take  care  that  he  be  not  care- 
lessly dismissed. 

76.  In  order  to  these  and  many  other  good  purposes, 
every  minister  ought  frequently  to  converse  with  hi^  parish- 
ioners ;  to  go  to  their  houses,  but  always  publicly,  with  wit- 
ness, and  with  prudence,  lest  what  is  charitably  intended, 
be  scandalously  reported :  and,  in  all  your  conversation,  be 
sure  to  give  good  example,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  to  give 
good  counsel. 


Ylh-^Of  ininistering  the  Sacraments^  jmblic  Prayers^  and 

other  Duties  of  Ministers. 

TST.  Every  minister  is  obliged,  publicly  or  privately,  to 
read  the  common  prayers  every  day  in  the  week,  at  morning 
and  evening;  and  in  great  towns  and  populous  places  conve- 

VOL.  XIV.  L  L 
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Biently  inhalHted,  it  must  be  read  in  churches,  that  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  may  never  cease. 

78.  The  minister  is  to  instruct  the  people,  that  the  baptism 
of  their  children  ought  not  to  be  ordinarily  deferred  longer 
than  till  the  next  Sunday  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  lest 
importune  and  imnecessary  delay  occasion  that  the  child  die, 
before  it  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  before  it  be  born  again,  admitted  to  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  and  reckoned  in  tiie  account  of  the 
second  Adam. 

79.  Let  every  minister  exhort  and  press  the  people  to  a 
devout  and  periodical  communion,  at  the  least,  three  times  in 
the  year,  at  the  great  festivals :  but  the  devouter  sort,  and 
they  who  have  leisure,  are  to  be  invited  to  a  frequent  com- 
munion: and  let  it  be  given  and  received  with  great  reve- 
rence. 

80.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  well  skilled  and  studied 
in  saying  his  office,  in  the  rubrics,  the  canons,  the  articles, 
and  the  homilies,  of  the  church,  that  he  may  do  his  duty 
readily,  discreetly,  gravely,  and  by  the  public  measures  of  the 
laws.  To  whioh  dso  it  is  very  useful  that  it  be  added,  that 
every  minister-  study  tiie  ancient  canons  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially the  penitentials  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches. 
Let  him  read  good  books,  such  as  are  approved  by  public 
authority;  such  which  are  useful,  wise,  and  holy;  not  the 
scribblings  of  unlearned  parties,  but  of  men  learned,  pious, 
obedient,  and  disinterested ;  and  among  these,  such  especially 
which  describe  duty  and  good  life,  which  minister  to  faith  and 
charity,  to  piety  and  devotion ;  cases  of  conscience,  and  solid 
expositions  of  Scripture.  Concerning  which,  learned  and  wise 
persons  are  to  be  consulted. 

81.  Let  not  a  curate  of  souls  trouble  himself  with  any 
studies,  but  such  which  concern  his  own  or  his  people's  duty; 
such  as  may  enable  him  to  speak  well,  and  to  do  well;  but  to 
meddle  not  with  controversies,  but  such  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  convince  the  gainsayers  in  things,  that  concern 
public  peace  and  a  good  life. 

82.  Be  careful,  in  all  the  public  administrations  of  your 
parish,  that  the  poor  be  provided  for.  Think  it  no  shame  to 
beg  for  Christ's  poor  members ;  stir  up  the  people  to  liberal 
Alms  by  your  word  and  your  example.  Let  a  collection  be  made 
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every  Lord's  day,  and  upon  all  solemn  meetings,  and  at  every 
communion;  and  let  the  collection  be  wisely  and  piously 
administered :  ever  remembering,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
nothing  shall  publicly  be  proclaimed,  but  the  reward  of  alms 
and  mercy. 

83.  Let  every  minister  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  treasure  of 
comforts  and  advices,  to  bring  forth  for  every  man's  need  in 
the  day  of  his  trouble ;  let  him  study  and  heap  together  in- 
struments and  advices  for  the  promoting  of  every  virtue,  and 
remedies  and  arguments  against  every  vice ;  let  him  teach  his 
people  to  make  acts  of  virtue,  not  only  by  external  exercise, 
but  also  in  the  way  of  prayer  and  internal  meditation. 

In  these  and  all  things  else,  that  concern  the  minister's 
duty,  if  there  be  difficulty,  you  are  to  repair  to  your  bishop 
for  further  advice,  assistance,  and  information. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  VOLUME. 
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